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V 

THE DISINTEGRATIONS OF 
CIVILIZATIONS (cent) 

a THE PROCESS OF DISINTEGRATION (amt.) 

(1) THB CRITERION OF DISINTEGRATION 

(d) SCHISM IN THB SOUL {cont.) 

7. TAtf Seme of Vmty 

I N our prelimio^ Rconnaissance of the relations between the 
several alternative ways of behaviour^ feeling and life in which 
hunun souls react to the ordeal of social disintegration, we have 
observed' that the sense of promiscuity, which we have just been 
studyli^ in various manifestations of it, is a psychol^cal re- 
sponse CO a blurring and blending of the sharp individual outlines 
that are assumed by a dvilization while it is still in growth and is 
therefore still diiTerendating itself from other representatives of 
its kind;^ and in this connexion we have observed that the same 
experience may alternatively evoke another response'-an awaken> 
ing CO a sense of umey—which is not only distinct from the sense of 
promiscuity but is its exact antithesis. The painful perturbing 
dissolution of familiar forms, which suggests to weaker spirits that 
the ultimate reality is nothing but a chaos, may reveal to a steadier 
and more penetrating spirit^ vision the crutii that the dickering 
film of a phenomenal world in which the forms of outward things 
talfg shape only to disappear again is an illusion nhich cannot 
for ever obscure the everlasting unity that lies behind-’ 

This spiritual truth, like other trutiu of the kind, is apt to be 
apprehended first by analogy from some outward visible sign; and 
the portent in the external world which gives the first intimation 
of a unity that is spiritual and ultimate is the unification of a 
human society into a universal state through a prosaically brutal 
process of internecine warfare between parochial states wUch has 
• Ift V. C (QW *. 'Wl. *. p. aSt. 

* dismaiiiiion tul •etonpacicj. tnd bean witoc** to, Utc growth of • 

tM Ifl. C^*ol. iiit pp, 37? 90, tbove. 

* b Um K«Ua^ Wo<14 p«'< tKu rcYtlobon of ueity w ipprebooded 

and ev«A ni'fiffiinn bf 2afM, tbo fou&dar of the Stoit ocbool of pbiloMpby (Bidaa, J>: 
CiU At M9ttdt <t U Ju SeM tfna Ut St^tdem (Pana ipja, L<b Ballea L«rtra), 

6 so). Id applyutf bio ■pprebeooioo of tbU tnjtb to tba problem of Mb*i plaee in cm 
D ivene, Z«oo parredc«nfn»inth(beCrnk»' 'Apprenani) I'henunt * M CB*tMd 4 r«r 
noo ootDfitt uoe ample parde mata eomme ud roenbte O'fW) d'un wte orge- 

aiame eoaal, .. Zinon OoiukS i’oapftt purem«At nMenf et Ifondeur du crakume un 
MBO)f ' (ibid., pp. eS, p. 10). For tbc bielteoSc coaceptioo of the CMMOpobr, 

wnicb waa So large moMurc w Stoioa* work, •«« V. C (0 (dj % Addox, pp. 33t-S, 
below. 


* THE PROCESS OF DISINTEGRATION, 

ended at laat in the excluaive and unchallenged dominion of one 

aole surviving belligerent. 

The dawn of a sense of unity on this pedestrian political plane of 
life is commemorated in the titles in which some of tbeuniver^ states 
thaihtvc come into existence up to date have proclaimed iheit rulers* 
own conception of their nature and function.^ For example, the 
prince of the Eleventh Egyptiac Dynasty who was the founder of 
thcEgyptiac universal state styled himself ‘the Uniter of the Two 
Lands',‘ and his Sumeric counterpart Ur«£nrar gave his similar 

E olidcal handiwork the ride of 'the Kingdom of Sumer and Akkad’. 

fr-Enfur's successor. Dungi, abandoned this mere enumeration 
of his empire’s two principal component parts for the abstract and 
comprehensive title of *010 King^m of the Four Quarters’;^ and 
precisely the same formula was invented independently by the Incas 
—in another hemisphere and at a Time'iremove of more than three 
thousand years—to designate the universal state into which they 
bad united the political surface of the Andean World.* Again, 

• P/*t«ulOfU to ooeuBoncol power con b« upreoood in th« xtion of • riu or core* 
cnony a* well to in tbo werSi el 4 uiS UtU; tai iKo lodte Sodetr ooNbliihM o 
tect for pretoftdOM of tbo bnd iu 'iko inb^ue rite efthe'herH*iocrifieo(on>o 
metfae), wUch. occordinf to lotmemerie! tndirioo. could onlf bo performed by • pen* 
mount Kvcreifn tnd invehod «i 4 oreUminory • tarmol ond eucceoeful choUe^ to oil 
ried cUimenu to ouprome power, dUvorod onor thlo fioMon: 

* "A hoTM of 0 porScuar ceTeur woo eonoeentod by tbo Mcfennoaeo of coruin 
oorwn^oi. ind wMtbon ttuAOdJooM tcwoftdorfor oyoor. Tbo Kiru, orhloreprooonto* 
tiro. feUewed Ou hocM with an ormy. end, whm tho oaiinol eatorW ■ fordfn oountry, 
tbo rtilor of tbt 00M0D7 woo bound oitbor to Siht or to oubMt. If (bo Itbontor of Uu 
boroo ouoeeodod in ebtoanlitf or oxrfordss tbo rJemiMion of oil the couauiao over which 
it Pif»od. ho recurttod In (riumph wtifa oU iho vusuiahod rdjao ia hla Boln: but 1 / bo 
faced ha woa diifrocod, aod ha onMaalono ridieuM. Altar hb luecooaful rocutn 0 
■roat foodnl woa haM. at which UM boroa wao auriSeod"' (Smiab, V. A .: TSe Serly 
Hitigry ^iMHa. 3rd od. (Otferd ipia. CUronden Proaa), p. oeo. Qiwdns Dowoon. J : 
CU^MfDteiUmry ti JVytMasy mi Q tij n ih. Humy. W ^Mrafwr 

(Leitdon ;Sro, Trttwwr), ov. AmrrvMha). 

7^ Sni roeofded poxformoaeo of thla imparial rin aaoroa to bo Ica colobnHoA by 
PuahyifBin. tbo uourpor who evorthrow tho Muiyo IDynury—and ortomgtad la v»ia 
le entar loM tbo icnporiol borltafo of Chaadrasupu and Apoka p ' rao isj J.C.. (aaa 
Bmhb, op. du pp. yoo^). TbaMoft**, upon tba rotfitasradon of tbo Indie uMvoroal 
aato ^ tbo Dynaoty afiw a loo| inwHwdo of HoUanO'Nomad lawurioo. tha 

vodidooa] benowoertM waa nkbritod m tucMoion by Samudmfupn, Wrao A.e. jji 
fSiBjch. op. cit.,p. alS^, and by bit iriodaon KwmSniupta f ^ goSai, a.o, otj-yj) 
(Smith. 0^ cit., p. S99). The Mat recerdod Mifermoaea of tha borM«aaeriSe« u la 
aalabfodoo by a aclon ot tba Gupta Dynaity iJiar tha daath of tbo TblaSaari emperor 
Han^ <B A.&. 6^ (&iuth, op. cat ., p. J 1)1. 

• Mayor. B.! QmMettU im Alumm. «el.i. parta. 3rd ad. (Sttmcirt aad Barlie 
Mty, Ce«B). p. a<7. Aoeordlnt to Bnootad. ]. M.: TV DnAppmml ^ mi 

Taet^fSi fl^ndcn i« to. Heddarb $teu|hren). pp. 314-r J.‘it waa uni*ON 

•aUaeaaiptoaaodieiMmaeriiBMriu powcr(bTcboomperenoI*'tboKewBap)fo'‘ in and 
oftartbaraifoofTbolhBao III] wbitf dm eaufbt Uw imMioatioa of tba lhiohifl«BMa 
(dtbe Emptro, aed diocloaod to (bom (be ufceoreal owoepoT Ao 8uA*God’o dOBtbJoe 01 
0 pbyikel iief, whofoaa ‘commeRlal cannotmrw, ottoMoimd from an UnmomorioUy re« 
BO(opaot.hodBotauli>oodtoba^(bo|MtwerM within (bo pumow of Beyptiae tbiok- 
ioe*. AaevidaBcoof tbaowibcBinBOf CsyptiacBiado, lntbodoiaof*ibaNrw5mpl/«*, 
to a aaeoo of werl4>uahy. Df taated (op. we.. PP> euoM a byom to tbo Sun*God 

whkb wij rrmpiaitd ia tbo roip oi AoaonhoMp III (iaipwwSar. wrea laps^tAyo a.cj. 

* Meyer, op. cit., vol, cit. p. 597. Boo abo tfae praoont Study, V. C (!) (d) S (S), 
Aeeai, *ot t, b. Ssi. aboeo. 

* 800 V. C h) W S (I), Abms, p. 6sa> above, and Cuoow. H.; GMekwbfr tmd 
iCciftur da InmniAH (AfiMtcrdim ip)?, Euevier), pp. 7 p 4 ; MoclibBn, Sir C.: TV 


SCHISM IN THE SOUL 3 

t^som^ of the Achatmenian Empire, which served n a uni- 
ff World, asserted the oecumenical rZt 

of his rule by styW himself ‘King of the Lands’ or ‘Kinr If 
Kings taUe which was laconically translated into Greek in 
the one word ScuriAw without even an introductory defimte 
article.* The same claim to exercise an oecumenical authority 

t^ phr^ rtmHia^ All that is under Heaven’-wWch was the 
othcial of the Sinic universal suie of the Han* and the 
transmiawon. not only of this verbal formula, but also of the out- 
look wluch Jt convej^, from the Sinic Society to the main body 
of the affliated Far l^m Society is attested—amoi^ a mass of 
^er evidence-by the terms of a letter from the Maachu Emperor 
^len Lung (iwperodof a.d. 1735-96) to King George III of 
Great Britain which has been quot^ already in this Study» The 
Roman Empire which served the Hellenic World as a urdversal 
^tc came to be equated in the Latin language with the Orbis 
and m Greek with the in the sense of the 

whole of the inhabited world; and the consdousness, in Hellenic 
souls, of the unity of Mankind, for which the Roman Empire 
provided an outward visible symbol, may be illustrated by quotioe 
the works of two writers of the second century of the 
Christian Era—one a philosopher and the other a historian—who 
^ both of them living under the aegis of an oecumenical Roman 
Peace. 

In a passage in which hxa main concern is to point out the limita¬ 
tions of Caesar’s power, Epictetus begins by remarking: 

‘You see that Caesar appears to provide ua with a greai pace, because 
there are no longer any wm or battles or any serbus crimes of brigand- 
^ or piracy, so that one can trevel sc any season and can sail from the 
Levant to the Poncnt,'* 

wbm th« 

Md^hnwit 9i to ladimou* ufB««ml (ORe by Aitec anaift.buctder* wm fonti^lal 


SpiDdkn. H. J. AjtdM OniUmitm^M*sie 9 sW Cmitra/ Ammea {NtwYotk 1913 
Aro«nc*a MuMum of Nmrtl p. »m). ' 

1 iu^RrtUtrt cwt. Ceto). ep.u-e. 

• T^»«rbd»<©|nRi9ocftbeuaipu«B« «f offiwoftbe A5»««oi4a 

Ski *^1L**1 *« of b 9 inir OQ Ae lip* of H«U«nei wbo w«r* Sefyiiw hk 

«aem to crtcrM Si* eecuaioMftl Autbonty over thair owd dw^ute*. 

* lb ). C<ui)(S). voL i, p, iSi, tbovc. 

• S«9 J i>to fi i wrfM (TdbiBtsn :o»9, Mohr). Tba wboUr pdnta mi 

<J>P> ^-9) UMt, ^RMaM did h«ve u inkUns. in Ant o«nbiry of tU ChmCLaA 

Bn, ih3iii0rt«r9fSuvttiM(cb9OB]y ose oa theficeof the Eurtb fw t* iodia^ Id uich 
•CproMCMM t.ucu*3'orbu euiRomrnu* tft {Ph^n^Ha, Boei VJII. II. sit sm« W 
Mvvthek** ib« epiMCwo «f tb* Becntn Bcopire *ieb cbe «ndrt Otamta! contioi^ 

to be the prcderaiiuni poiot of viev*. 

* Epiew: tWMM, JU, «b^ 13, | 9, TTk eequel. in •hieb Bpieteig* 
roe* On le onw uw ceotmi bmeen tbe rwt AvtvtA and the Pax PldlMpHeo, u 




4 THE PROCESS OF DISINTEGRATION 

And this unification of the whole of Mankind under a Roman 

peace, which Epictecusmendona in orderto belittle the achievement, 

« belauded by Appian in the enthutiastic introduction to hia 
StuJus in Romm History: 

‘A few more subject nations have been added by the emperors to 
those alre^y under Roman dominion, and others which have 
revolted have been reduced » obedieoce; but, since the Romans already 
possess the choicest portions of the land and water surface of the Globe, 
they axe wise enough to aim at retaining what they hold rather than at 
extending their empire to intinicy over the poverty-stricken and un- 
rernunerative territories of unci^iaed nations. I myself have seen 
representatives of such nationa attending at Rome on diplocnatic 
miasions and offering to become her subjects, snd the Emperor refusing 
to accept the allegiance of peoples who v/c^d be of no value to his 
GovtfTiment. Tbm are otner nationa innumerable whose kings the 
Romans themaeires appoint, since they feel no necessity to inooTponte 
them into their empire. Thm are alto certain subject nations to whom 
they make grants from their treasury, because they are too proud to 
repudiate them in spite of their being a financial burden. They have 
garrisoned the front^ of their Empire with s ring of powerful armies, 
and keep guard over thia vast extent of land and sea as essily gi chough 
it vrere a modest farm/’ 

In this picture of a Hadrian or an Antoninus Pius dealing with 
the bsrbarians of his own entouraM with that judicious mixture of 
benevolence and disdain which Ch'ien Lung employed in dealing 
vrith the ambassadors of the South Ses Barbarisn King Geor^ III, 
we see Rome holding at bay a generation of men who are impor¬ 
tuning her to place her empire at their disposal as an instrument 
for giving satisfaction to a sense of uni^ which is demanding 
fulfilment in an outward political form. T^e Roman Emperor of 
Appian’s day does not have to *go out into the highways and hedges 
and compel them to come in, t&t’ his *house may be filled:’* so far 
from his being called upon to be a conqueror, his task is to act as the 
warden of a lungdom ^at ‘sufiereth violence, and the violent take 
it by force’*—in so fu as the Emperor, in his wisdom, allows them 
to have their wav. 

In truth, neitiier the Roman Empire nor any other universal 

state could have either established itself in the first instance or 

maintained itself thereafter if it had not been led on to fortune 

upon a tide of desire for political unity which had mounted to its 

flood as s ’Time of Troubles’ approached Its climax.* In Hellenic 

euowd in (be pment cKipCer, p, iS, feemote i, ead ei aretter length >A V. C <i} (A (0, 
p, 14A, below. 

> fimtuJea. Prooemjum, 7, * Lukexiv. aj. * MeR. zi. (s. 

< TAii7«enuAt^Sive^iiciIeTpreuioatoenriveLefMdMA»a«(Maewof(h«uni(7 
ol MuiluiMi ie Bot confined to tbe Doniineju Minority and the letenel Peoleteriet who 
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history this JoDging— or, rather, the sense of rcHef at its belated 
satisftction—breathes through the Latuj poetry of the Augustan 

fiffd their Mtkftctkp for it ia hccomias reapeccively tb« acicent aivd the aubiM at . 
ufcTtml mu; M Apputo teaii5«. U ^ vitee of «a emlofloua t^neS? ^ 

^a Tim# of Troaibla* of • ^luegrttinf avJjutioa, the Mtoohial rmu ibm >MA 

intcfMiM wtrfen »hKh eada a (be «atabliahm»t of one uaiv«ml two by* aola 
aur^v«i flfftoe. In * eiaular wty th# ioceaaeat border-weifin. aJoaa the itei/ ofS 
MtebUhed «iv*ereel ati«. b^f, tbe serriaoei on the one eed« th^ 

Um Ob the other NBuli, yj^ broei-up of theprimiti« borbuieo tribe# tbrir 
repkoemeotbywir-binde. Timo wef.b«de cofti^rm-^on * nuaieWM^e^lriSi 
Mroeroue av 9 ier to the poneni of tbe tdjoanine uahtiMl aute m wbeee 

oneJtf^ earnnk of thiri^SS 
bee been oobcadio V, C (i) (<) 3, »oJ, r, pp. 87<^j, ebove, ia UMMCabhahment of the 
aerpM entire of (h* Hiooptu la aiuwer to that of Ott Sinie woiverul etete of tbe t*rior 
Hen); wd 00c of (be *m 10 wlueh thie coafoneirr abowi ioelf ia th«> mU »lA-\ ;• 


beb^ ttet d«Men<Ud,ttPon the derebot domeia of (be Mimu Worid in (be kat w«te 
of tbe pM(*MiDOkn VoQtennadenaoe, w emlMue of tbe Sinie 'Ah thet is under 
Heeven m (he Ale(BU>B>' who broke (brough the foaain 8mts and onaconced them- 
aelvee la • aeLear between tbo u|^ enunra of tbe Rhae end tbe Danube deins tbe 
of •njroto duwB whidi tbe Kosua Rnpite paaeed in the third oeatury th« 
Cbneaui Bre (•#« V. C (1) (e) 3, Annex I, vol. *, p. joj. ebnee) Sueb me# tell 
on acom^aad tbe aociel obuae to wbiofa they Man b « reolaeemttl of Ae priaiti** 
bonda of kinefajp by • Mn.he(b«m eomredeehip— Ueed on tte per»e^ of e 

eaimuoa to • wwlord— «hi<b i# sKODpedble with the primiore ■»««« of bibil pv- 
(wiieneneeweUeewt^ the ootap l omaatLyaenee of eotideriw within eech tribe. ^ 

tfse change »*$ Chodwtek, H. M.; T/u Ongita 0/ dm (Cambridre loo?. 

Uamraity Preae). pp. l 6 *^ end lyj; oundem: Ttm Hrroic Am (CwtbridM lau 
Uai»er«(y Prm). pp, 391 end 941; eM the preaeot Study, V, in tbe pMeei 

yoJuroe, ». aaS-j6, end «peeelly pp. »3t-4, belo*.) A da^c eaae ja that of die 
«er>b 4 AdB 01 the Soendiaeviu borbanaa 'nrrceow mrw* of (be Khexar 

•Uppo empiM in the Khesere’ fonner apbere of infiuence ia the Ruaauin feeene. 
the pnoeee ead tbeir «ar>b4ode were'entirely without VtebiUof' (ia tbe ttoeecde eome 
of ea eaduriat erteohmeot to e riaslo eonunuiBty in e ai^e pUm). Tlie princip^iMa 
naked la • definite order of precedeDoa; e pnace bed to follow a ewns Aowm which 
kept bim porpetueUy on tbe uoee fron One principality to aaotber of bisber rank: e^ 
tbe wer.boaA ttehked et their meeters* heeb. In (be twelfth eeetur^e# before, tbe 
dnasMte wie e mixed company. In the tenth end elereDth ceaturiea tbe VinngieAe, ae 
*« bww, bed been the pradoouaant element in tbem. Ia the rwdhb centurr ebeo 
deiaeate ileo "join up’, Beeidea aeoeo Sieve and Rueaified daRaodanci of the 
Vinagleae we elio nod rcsuua of alien rieo foem Beat ei^ Weet. oiemben of adgh- 
bnunns commuiudee. Turka, Berendevena, Peford, Khaxm. even Jewe. Oanena. 
Liekhi, Lithueniena, end ibe Cbuda' (Xlmucbeenikij, W. rKlucbeveto V j> < 7 awtahhM 
Aorfmad*. vol. i (Berlin (9x4, Obeliak Vetlu), pp. X 97 >S). 

Thie peaaege horn «n eld-feehiooed trib J&\ to ■ oew-feogled aodal toMO which c» 
indiviauelkae la one upeet but unheiwbadc in another la reflected io tbe Teutonie 


and «d. (Stuttgort om fietui loaS, Com), p. 29s)' The earn# Unjwsalkm’ia Uki> 
wiM ^ennenttK of tbe 'herolc'poetrr of the Busiiaiu (Chadwick, H. M. and N. K.: 
TSe O r ea w* ^fLaura'vf*. vol. li (C^bndfe 1936, Univenity FreaeX pp, ot and 94) wd 
the Achoevu; isd it ileo diapleya itaolf^-^ tloa owe is ooenbisatMn witb AoUlpo^ 
morphient—in the religion of the TeutOM, the A^oanm, and the Aryu, who, ell alike, 
wonhipped ■ pantheon eoneeived in the imege of ■ borbarian wu-bend witb e war-l^ 
at il» Seed (>e« ibe preeeni Study, 1 . C (i) (&), vol. 1, ap. 93-joo ; II. D (vii), vol. ii, p. 316; 
11 . D (tU), Aneea V, vol. n, pp, 434-7; end V, C (1) <r) 3. voL v, pp. 130-3, ehMe), 
’Tbe aeme foda wart, to a large arrent et least, lecognlced everywhero. Whether by 
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Age; and we children of the Weatem Society in preset 
generation art aware from our own experience how poignant 
longing ntay be In an age when the unity of Mankind la being 
atriven for unavailingly. In our day the universal state for wtuch 
we yearn—the oecumenical commonwealth that will establish its 
peace from end to end of a Westernised and, by the same toto, 
tormented world—has not yet made its epiphany even on the 
horison; yet, in anticipation of its coming, its style and title— 
The Great Society—has been coined by a Twcniieth-ccntuiy 
English sociologist* as a Western equivalent for the Hellenic 
OiJowtiWi and for the Sink 'All that is under Heaven'. 

It is this great longing for Peace on Earth after the tribulatjon 
of a ‘Time of Troubles' iat has moved the subjects of the founders 
or preservers of the universal states to venerate them as Saviours of 
Society* or actually to worship them as ^ods incarnate.* And even 
the historian's colder judgement will single out, as the greatest 
of all men of acdon, those oecumenied rulers—a Cyrus, an 
Alexander, an Augustus—who have been touched with pity for the 
sufferings of their fellow men and, having caught the vision of the 
unity of Mankind, have devoted their personal genius and their 
political power to the noble enterprise of translating this dearly 
bought ideal in» a humane reality. 

Alexander'i vision of Homonoia or Concord* never faded out of 
the Hellenic World ao long is a vestige of Kelleni^ remained in 
existence; and the compelling spiritud power of his humanitaritn 
gos^ is impressive in vitvt of tne recalcitrance of his MacedonUn 
companions towards hie efforts to induce them to fratembte vrith 
their defeated Iranian antagoniau, and the equally stubborn recal- 
dtnnce of the rest of the Greeks towards his ordinance that the 
ruling faction in every city-ataie ahould reopen the gstea to their 
exiled opponents of the contrary party. All but a few of the 
berrvviAC M br IdmUScatfon «f cultj ttm e««aed H b« m&nly tnt«il dsitiM, ., . 
Trtb 4 l BT« w«T to Ufwvoi^Mn botn Sn tht oult of bc|h«r powon ond in tb« eon* 
M«uc« of iniMruL'ty* (Ckodv^b: Thf HtrMe Age, pp. 4^ end A pofOClUil 

MMiim w«» Ukmia ViAMfnded in (ho obonive movonteou ot reiiitueo M «d 
jfTMlidbW Ud« of Gumpoon celoniMiion thot won »»t is motion Um North 

Amoheon IMUm •( dimrort bntoo borwooo aa i?Sa end a.o. iSm by « wrioi, 01 
borborlu pre^ Cmo V, C (J) W vol. v, pp. jaS-jo, obovo); wd »be 
ot OB uflUAM&T obotlfMto tnbol poreculofiwn to 0 now oomo 01 ronoroo Drotnornoeo 
«M the ooowiM of the immecoo ooUtieBl ochieTomai ofUM bvboAM PraphetMusom* 
Biod Ib the AnWon hiniMUnd el the ftomos EcaplM. 

> WoUw, Cnhom: Tt^ Orooi SoeUty (London 1914, MieniUon). 

• 8«o V. C{ii){4. M iSc-oi]. below. 

* SooV.C(i)(rf5b(S),AAne».*ol.*,pp. 64^57, ebeoe. , . 

< TIm CTodit for boviof boon the fim to eoteb tme Twen in the Helleaic World lo 
dimM boTvoen Alowtdor of Moeodon ond Zeno of Citium by ifaeu reepeoeoo 
medoni Wwtorti ; W. W, Toin (AUsa^ tb Ortu and ihf Unity 0/ Mon- 

W rUoiden 191). Mil/ord)) end J. Bidu (Lo do Mondt tl la CiU do SaUtI tku 
Ui Stated (fm lOit. Lot Bolin Lonra)), Soo oow eleo Tom; ‘Alexondei. Cynm 
•od SMin’ in Amantoity>mnal ^ fMiohff, vol. lx, J, Whole Number 2)7 (Boltiffloro. 
fonuory Jokpo Hopbni Univenaty P/ooi). 
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Micedooian officers whom their royal leader had cajoled or 
dragooned into embarking with on the pscffic adventure of 
taking in marriage an Iranian bride might brutally repudiate their 
unwanted Oriental wives aa soon as Alttander had been laid in hia 
premature grave. * Yet, some three hundred years after Alexander’s 
death, we find Caesar Augustus putting Alexander’s head on his 
Roman signet-ring as an acknowledgement of the source from which 
he was se^ung inspiration for his ai^uous work of bringing a tardy 
peace and unity to a Hellenic World which Alexander's aucceasore 
had thrown back into disunion and discord and some two 
hundred years after Augustus’s time, again, this Alexandrine 
tradition of humanitarianism still had power to move ao coarse- 
grairied and brutal a soul as Caracalia’s^ to complete the procesj 
which Julius Caeaar had lavishly begun and Augustus cautiously 
continued—of conferring the Roman citizenship upon the subject 
majority in the population of the Roman Empire.* Nor did 
Alexander’s example merely influence the acrion of these later 
oecumenical rulers who Sat in Alexander’s seat and caught from 
that eminence Alexander’s bird’s-eye ^ew of all his fellow men; 
the leaven also worked its way down through the variegated strata 
of a Hellenic Sodety which had now annexed the children of four 
submerged alien worlda to the Hellenic internal proletariat It 
was Alexander’s spirit that moved oq% Roman centurion at Caper¬ 
naum to maJce bis bumble appeal to Jesus to heal his servant by 
simply speakbg the word without coming under his roof,^ and 
that emboldened another Roman centurion at Caesarea to invite 
Peter to his house.^ It was Alexander’s spirit, likewise, that in¬ 
spired the Greeks who had come up to Jerusalem in order to 
worship at the feast to ask the disciples of Jeans whether tbeir 
Master would grant them an audienceand we may believe that the 
same Alexandrine vision of the unity of Mankind was the human 
inspiration in the mind of Jesua himself^ when he broke out into 

• SelAueui MC booMmUc but sot • widely foUowcai cuatpJe io remiiBins /oitfafol 
to Apmi. 

• T»m. op. (it, p, tS, dti&s S(i«tetuu»; 5«. for th« ueoebery of 

AJexoadfr'i towordj Akxandor** ideal* s«e V. C.{u; (^), m. sSy-90, below. 

> For Csnoaila’a role is HeUcoic eedtl U*W(7 m > blecaat eum^e of the vul^ann- 
tion of (be Donsanc Mlooriry ae« V. C (i) {d>6 (al vo). v, p. 455, «Dove. 

« Afieofdtps (0 our litenry euthoridea, CanoeUa'e Cofueauu molerrtd 

(be citi«eaafaip upon mhabitiMi of the Esepire who vert ttdJ Juridjcailr 
MornfMCA dimtad thia aad auoaated ihei «tea CancaUa'i exteiuiOB of the frvnebjM 
was peebeps lunited to tboee toubiona of the Empire wbo w«ra alraa^ io poateasioo 
ef*0(1)0 lo«<3?l<fnoebiM. SioceMMtmitn'tdarafra^eotoftbeteKtef^Coarif- 
(■■*0 iaalf bai came to iiabi ia Pafyna G*um 40, bu( tba eurtivins MR 

if eo unbiffueuf. Bid the U«unte are eiaeeptibk of baioc aUad by ao many iJierB*t)«« 
aad equally elauaible eofijaeeural raetoratiMia, (bat (he diauverr baa oet esneluMtaty 
dupoeea or Mooiowas'e query. (9«e Jons, A. K. M.t ‘Aoether loterpretMMr of the 
Cown’fkM* b TJu Jaur^ Kom^ SnJUt, v«]. nri, pan > 

• Mart. riii. s-H a Luba vii. i-(o. * Acu >. ’ lobn xu. M-a. 

( If Jaatje’e hreanna of tb« of Jewry >A bis isieecourM with hie fitUow Biee 
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i pdcm of exultation upon learning of the Greeks’ request,* and 
again when, in his encounters with the dissident woman of Samaria* 
and with the Hcllcnized woman of Phoenicia,^ he broke aw^ from 
an inhuman Jewish tradition of non-intercotirse with unbelievers.* 
If we are convinced that Alexander’s gospel of the unitj of 
Mankind did indeed possess this power of creating concord between 
souls so far removed in time and creed and class from the Mace^ 
donian warrior^vislonary, then we shall find ourselves impelled to 
search for the source from which this extraordinary power was 
derived; and, if we address our inquiry in the firat instance to a 
humanist of the modem Western school,* he will probably reply 
that the Brotherhood of Man is one of those fundamental truths 
which, once seen, are recognized, in the same flash, as being self- 
evident; and he will be likely to sdd chat the duty and desire to 
serve Humanity require no sanctions outside themselves in any 
human heart that hu become aenaitively aware of its kinship with 
all its felbws. Memo stm, humani nihil a me alinopn put^.^ The 
validity of the principle of Altruism is taken for granted by modem 
Western humanists of every sect. The Communist, for instance, 
believes, as devoutly as the Positivist,’ that Man’s ultimate du^ 
is owed to bis fellow men in a Universe in which Humanity ja 
monarch of all it aurveys, because Man has no God above him;' 
and yet we have seen reasons for believing that the dynamic 
elements in Communism—the springs of the action that has made 
Communism a force in contemporary human affaira—are derived, 
albeit unconKiously, from a tnnity of theistic religions, if we are 
right in tracing back some of these elements to Christianity and 
omers to Christianity’s tvro forerunners, Judaism and Zoroastrian¬ 
ism,^ If we now return to our inquiry into the basis of the Human- 

WM iixbod pvtly intpirtd by iha tpMt ofAltwneqf, ihu {• not to My thkt J«iui KisMlf 
*■* ev«t 01 under AlauiMeri laSuenc*. but eJnipV Altundar*! 

iplrlt WM *1 b tba aJr* aT Paiaatina ia Jaauab day. 

* Jebn lii. 'ITta hJaCohcal liSntfioaiMa of thw paaMn U iha aamo whathar it bo 
aoeoptod aa a atawmant of hiatorieal Cm or Intarpntad •• a jnaca of rauoapa«dv« Action, 

* JoKn iv. 1—43, • Mark v)(. 94*^0. 

a ludaicun ediacunt at oaavant ac tnatuunt iui, 

tradldit areoM ^uodeumouo voluMna Mo^aM, 
eon monaOart viia atdam ajai aacxa eolami, 

^uaaalTurD ad foctam aoloa daducera mra. 

JuvonaJ; Solha, N«. StT, U. 101-4. 

( For tba nMdam Waatam idolisatian of HuiMoiry at iaraa with a eapita] Tf*—aa 
diadoet fresi the idolbatioa of aoaaa racial or tribal fraetioa of MaakiAd—m IV. C (Ui) 
(«) a^l.ToL p p. sbova. 

* ToraoM: Pioutaotuoonmwm. Aa 1, Seasa i, I. aj. Compart tha )ioaa of Maoasdar 
that art querod on p, 11, foomola i, balow. 

* For tba Paaidaiit doetriM oo paint *aa Caird. 6 .: SotUi MflaNpAy aod 

ft iSi g na Y Comm (Clau^ tSSj. MacUbooO, P. 53 . 

* rorut farton ana Sorbiddint acpact ofnumafuam aaa {V, C (iii) (<} a (a), aol. iv, 
pp. ]oa-j. above. 

* ^ V. C <0 (<1 a. vgj. V, pp. jyS-p, above. Compare TeyBbac, A. and Boulter, 
V. M.: SufV 4 y «/InUrodHataf Affairi. S931 {Londoe tpjj, Milford), pp. $$$-7. 
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wn of ehall find the theiatic vein thet it Intent in 

6 Humanism anticipated in Alexander’s vision? 

L-htn TO, we must allow, in Alexander’s life one arrestine 
ex^ence on the orduia^ human plane which might have been 
m and by itself, to open Alexander’s ey 4 to the iniel- 
mdcfensibiUty of the cainnt HeUcnic 
djchi^y of Mankind into ‘Hellenes’ and ‘Barbarians’! and St 
TO bs ^Gons^ discovery of the unexpected virtues of his 
defeated Iranian adversaries. In the hostile caricature which had 
b^ the convencon m Hellas during the interval of 146 years by 
which ^exMd^s passage of the. Hellespont to sepiiid from 
unludaer crossii^ of the same straits in the opposite 
direction, the Persian grandees had been held up to odium as 
monstOT of lui^, tyranny, cruelty, and cowardice; and now 
wiiOT abortive aggression had been avenged at last up to 

• ^)^„Al^der 8 victorious ripoiu, the Macedonian cham¬ 
pion oi Hellas learnt, through the intimate and illuminatine inter- - 
coum of warfare, that these arch-barbarians were in reality men 
caMbJe of showing a bravery in batUe and a dignity in defeat 
which ey« a Spartan might envy.' The deepness of the impres¬ 
sion which this unlooked-for diacoveiy made upon Alexander’s 
mind IS notorious; but, if we go on to ask whether, in Alexander’s 
opinion, this experience of his own, or others like it, would suffice 
m themselves to awaken in human souls a consciousness of the 
unity of Mankind and a will to act upon this great discovery, our 
evidence (scanty though it is) will inform us explicit diat the 
^ ^ ^ negative. It is recorded that at Opis, 

m Babylonia, .^exauder once ^ered up a prayer that his Mace- 
doiuans and his Persians might be united in Homonoia;* and 
Plutarch reports^ as one of Alexander's sayii^; 

is the common father 0/ all men, but he makes the best ones 
pecuuariy hia own.’ 

If this ’logion* is authentic it telU us that Alexander’s anthro¬ 
pology differed from that of Mart in the fundamental point of 
resting on an avowed theological foundation instead of professedly 
hanging in the air. It tells us that Alexander discovered the truth 
that the brothtthood of Man presupposes the fatherhood of God 
truth which involves the converse proposidon that, if the 
divine father 0/ the human femily is ever left out of the reckoning, 
^ere is no possibility of forging any alternative bond of purely 
human texture which will avail by itself to hold Mankind together. 


' 1“ X' C (') W PP. ST-9, ibw, 

£« «»• bpj&ww* ef (faw prgyer •«« T»n». », <*.,0, 

* V\\X9nhx\j/* AUxsfOgr, eb«p. a? (dtMt A Two, op. «t, 


pp, 35 kod 4t>. 
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The ordy sociew that li capable of embracing the whole of IS^- 
kind is a aupcrhunum Civiia/ Dei; and the conception (rf a soaety 
that embraces all Mankind and yet nothing but Mankind is an 

academic chimaera. . u j u 

If Alexander was indeed the Prometheus who ennehed tne 
HeUenic World with a knowledge of thia heavenly twih.* the care 
with which the precioua revelation waa handed down to Iat« 
generations is impressively atteated in the teachings of a Stoic 
philosopher who was bom not much less than four hundred years 
after Alexander's death. 

'Slave* wilt the a not bear with thine own brother, who his Zeus to his 
foreftther and has been begotten like a son from the same sperms, and 
in the same emission from Heaven, as thyself? If the station m which 
thou hast been posted here below happens to be one that is somewhat 
superior to thy brother's, wUt thou have the face to take edvaatage of 
that in order to make thyself a tyrant? Wilt thou not remember what 
thou art thyself and who arc thcie thy subjects—remember, that la to 
say, that they are ihy kinsmen and thy brothers, both in the order oi 
Nature and in their teing of Zeui*a lineage?'—‘Yes, but I have rights 
of property over them, wmie they have none over me.'—'Do you per¬ 
ceive the objects upon which your eyes are set? They are set upon 
the Earth and upon the Pit and upon the wretched laws of a society 
of corpees, icsteed of being set upon the laws of the Gods.. . 

'Wbae kind of love was it that Diogenes felt for his fellow men r It 
was the kind that befitted a sage who was the lervsnt of Zeus—a love 
that wu devoted to the creature's welfiie yet was at the same time sub- 
misaiva to the Crtscor's will. In virtue of this, Diogenes alone among 
men had every land on Earth for hie native country, vrithout there being 
one single spot where be did not find himself at home. When he waa 
taken capdve, he felt no homesickness for Athens or for hU Athenian 
friends and acquaintances. He became inornate with the pirates them¬ 
selves, and did his brat to reform them. And when he had been sold 
into ^svery he led just the ssme life in Corinth aftereverda as he had led 
in Athens before. Nor would he hive behaved any differently if he had 
been packed off to Ultuoa Perrhsebia.'^ 

Epictetus’s Diogenes has won his freedom of 'the Great Society' 
of the Hellenic by taking the road from Man throu^ 

God CO Man which Paul laya down for his Cobasians. In the 
philosopher's colder and more sophisticated way, Diogenes too, 
as Epictetus portrays him, has 

'put off the old man with his deeds and... put on the new man which 
is renewed in k'>owledge after the imsge him that created him— 
where there is r.vitber Greek nor Jew, drcumdslon nor uncircumeUios, 


Por lh« mode ^ W«at«» centre«<(«T e*«r (bi« quootiee •«« p. C, fenmou 4. &bev«. 
BwcWftu; £>utirletioii6f, Book 1. olup, ti, H s-s. 

Ibid., Book 111, etep. m. {( 6^. 
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Barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free; but Christ is all, and in alL’* fbe- 
cause Chnat u God Incarnate, and] ‘God that made the World and aU 
things therein.,. hath made of onehlood all nadona of men fox to dwell 
on all the face of the Earth,... that they should seek the Lord, if hanlr 
they nught feel after him and find him—though he be not far from 
every one of us; for in him xre live and move and have ooi bema as 
certain also of your own ports have said: “For we are also his off¬ 
spring . * 

Thus we see a prophet of the internal proletariat of the HeUenic 
Soaety proclaiming m unison with a statesman and a philt^pher 
of the dominant minority the truth that the unity of Mankixid is 
a goal which men can attain by vay of the common fatherhood of 
God and (Paul would add) thcough the new revelation of the 
common brotherhood of Christ, but not through any exclusively 
human endeavours in which God’s leading part is left out of the 
reckoning. If it is true on the one hand that 'where two or three 
are gathered together in my name, there am I in the midst of 
them’,' it is equally true—as is signified in the legend of the 
Tower of Babel*—that, ‘except the Lord build the house, their 
labour is but lost that build it; ctcept the Lord keep the city, the 
watchman watcheth but in vain’.* The common experience of 
the Hellenic Time of Troubles’ taught this truth to Alexander 
the Greek and to Paul the Jcw, to Epictetus the Hierapolitan bonds¬ 
man* and to Diogenes the freeman of the dty of the OiKovfJir ^; 
but the Helleric Society has not been singular either in passing 
through ^eat tribulation or in learning this lesson by suffering 
this afflictioD. In the Egyptiac World, more than a thousand years 
before Alexander made his pilgriinage to the oasis-oracle of Amon, 
the uoity of Mankiod was numbered among the mighty works of 
the divinity, manifested In the Sun-Disk, who was worshipped by 
Ikhnaton. 

'The lands of Syria and Nubia and the land of Egypt—thou puttest 
every man in his place and thou suppliest their needs.... Thou art lord 

i Col. ui. 9-1 r. In tbete vofdj of Seat fed there it periupein echo «{ loete i'"** 
of Meoaodar (fratmene $33 So Koch^e ediboa): 

S« if ei yeywdrf ^ 

* Acte svii. 34-e. Tbe quotatioA t«/ voi yfrer •• freoi die oordhsn of 

Antua'e MaewMtNa, I. «, wbiefa had bate adioed ht the Stok jduloaopber-poet 
Cleanthca' uZtyi, 1.4; fa aoO <2/ .. . or ite mCvi^ .... 

> Mctt. mii. ao. Ttua Chnatian 'lotion' ■ vreeumablr dertrad irecn a Jeviab 'kneo’ 

preaereed ui mora tbao oce paaaaga ef the Talatudie Ucarauira—wAkh niM: 
two or three arc gathered together to ceudvibe Torib, tbe Sbekinah ii m the midai of 
them,’ 

* Gen ^ 1-9. i p*. earvii. i-a. 

* Epioiecua appeara te hav« been bom atHienpoUa {ibt Cariao or the Syrian?) asd 
only to have eetded at NicopoUa aftar biciu baen erpellod froa Italy <»ee H. Sehei^’f 
adiooa of tbe Z^uterrodoear (Leipaig 1694. Tauber), p, ir), 
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©flh«n aU, who WMriethhunsttlfoiithaf 

who ariacth for them.... All farnsfi p«pl«»-thou inak«t ibot whereon 
they live.'* 

And in the Weetem World of the present generation a truth which 
h$s loeen iUonuoualy combated by a school of WMtem huroai^ts 
for the past five hundred yean has at last been boldly and abruptly 
rwfiirmM by a philosopher who is a Frenchman in culture and 

* ba^k^ded Us Deux Sowces dt la Morale etdeta ReHg^^ 
the veteran metaphysician Monsieur Henri Bergson has expouMed 
his ethics and his politics at an age of life at which the philosopher s 
intellect has received the tempering of the man’s expenwee; and 
Bergson’s central theme in this work of his old age is the thesis that 
there is no terrestrial road along which Man can make the transit 
from a primitive Ishmaelitish tribalism to an oecumenical concord 
of all Mankind. Between the tribe and Mankind there is a great 
gulf fixed, and on the terrestrial plane this chasm it utterly imp^ 
able, since the social bond which holds the tribe together is a 
solidarity for parochial self-defence agsinst a world of human 
enemies beyond the tribal pale; and a complete removal of this 
external human pressure would threaten the tribe with dissolutm 
by depriving it of the hostile environment on which it depends for 
its c^eilon. The denixens of the deep sea, whose frames have 
been buUt for bearing the enormous pressure of the mass of water 
that weighs upon tlwm at these formidable depths, are said to 
bunt asunder, long before they reach the surface, if the deep-sea 
fisherman cat^es them in his toils and strives to dr^ them up to 
the air and light; and in much the same way a tribe of men— 
though it may be capable of expanding from the dimensions of a 
kaffir kraal to a British Empire embracing one-fifth of the living 
generation of Mankind and extending over a quarter of the land* 
surface of the Globe—it perhaps doomed a pnori to fall to pieres, 
long before it comes within sight of attaining an oecumenical 
universality, at the point, wherever this may lie, where the cen¬ 
tripetal outer forcea that have been holding it together lose their 
preponderance over the centrifugal forcea ^m within that are for 
ever pushing it to dissolve apart. If ever this critical point is 
reached, the human statesman who has dreamed the dream of 
elevating his tribe into an oecumenical society mutt find himself 

' JUmatwi** brsin tb« Awn, ci tnaaliMd in Bmun. A.: fA* Liurgevrt rf At 
AMimi tnotktion (London t 9 »?, Mechu«a), p. 290. In V. C <i) 

6 (I). AsMi, V, p. 695, wiUi foomote 1, tbovc. it it lupi wt od thM Ikhiuceo a 
preclamation tbe wiity k MaAkifwi.-.)s virrua of tiKlr common enjoymoni of the 
u^tutouA of tho AtM—■ dlaLnicrootcd orpnMlon of a lemuxte intuldon 

and *M Dottha poUticsl maweuvra of a pr^ca «hM« real eoneere wm to irnifr ■ mule- 

* Paria 1933, Alcaji. 
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awakened to a hanh reaUty in which he ia offered the cruel choice 
between Mmg back into tribalism and stumbling on into ajurchv 
On this showii^, the attempt to make the transit to an oecumenicii 
society from a parochial tribe U doomed a prion to ^ure so \oo2 
as It IS made on the terrestrial level; and the last word of Berwo^ 
philosophy j$ a declaration that this transit—which Man must 
somehow make if he ia not to pwish from off the free of the Earth 
—can only be made across a bridge that vaulu over an impassable 
tenestnal gulf by nsing to the height of Heavwt The whole of 
Mankind can never dwell to^et^ in a brotherly unity* until men 
have learnt to exchange thdr intrinsically confficting as well as 
parochial tribal loyalties for one common allegiance to a heavenJv 
king* ^ 

This is the final intuition of a modem Western phUosopher who 
stands, in his ripe old age, at the apex of a pyramid of thought that 
is the cumulative product of the philosophical labours of five 
industrious centuries of WesterB mental ‘output*; yet the truth 
which it has cost our philosophers all this time and toil to win by 
their own lights has been picked up casually by our anthropolo- 
giatt 'out of the mouth of babes and sucklings' * The all but 
annihilated rear^guard of a Primitive Man vihoni a sophisticated 
Norrui Ocetdeniaks alternately pities and abhors for bis ignorance 
of his social solidari^ with the main body of Mankind outside the 
tribal zariba, has never ceased to take for granted the solidarity 
between the tnbe on its narrowly circumscribed terrestrial allot¬ 
ment and the tribal gods in a circumambient Universe;* and, how¬ 
ever parochial the ‘savage's* horizon may be on the plane of sheerly 
human life on the surface of thii planet, his soul still lives and 
moves in a spiritual environment with a superhuman dimension 
which the modem Western humanist has deliberately excluded 
from bis reckoning. The humanist purposely concentrates all his 
attention and effort upon a purely human cross-section of life 
which he abstracts from the totali^ of his spiritual environment 
by a mental operation that is performed for me practical purpose 
of bringing human affairs under human control. Yet Beauty can¬ 
not in tru^ be eluded by begging the question that is involved in 
the postulate that 'Man is the measure of all things' ;* and therefore 
the unity of Mankind can never be established in fra except within 
a framework of the unity of the superhuman Whole of which 
I Pi. ftedii. I. 

* Thu BertMnua thetu i» tzamloed funS«f is Parr Vll, belov« 

* f$. TUi. ». 

* ’nil il«s«et m dll WthoHieSatami «f Frinudn M«a hw b««o teuehed upoo bf 
ioQ<aMCion in JV. C (jin (<) »(ft toI. Jv. p. 15:. abon. 

■ Tail MyiAS, which ij •ttncnmd to /rowcerM. is sUitdcd to by PUio ia hit 
ThMtUlu. 1 S 3 B. 
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Humanity is a part. An oecumenical society muit preserve or 
recapture those spiritual dimensiona which the tribal socseties 
as their birthright if the house with the broader terrestrial 
wteiato stand as at^warUy asits tcrreatrially diminutive neighbour. 
However large ita area on Earth, Man’s universe cannot give Man's 
spirit room to breathe unless it also extends from Earth to Heaven; 
and our modem Western school of huroanists have perhaps been 
peculiar, as well as perverse, in planning » reach Heaven* by 
raising a titanic Tower of Bsb^ on terreitritl foundations in three 
dimensions—as though it were sheer physical distance, and not 
any difference in mode of spiritual being, that divided and dis¬ 
tinguish^ Heaven from Earth. When we compare this grossly 
mundane plan of operations which has governed the outlook and 
behaviour of the Western Sodety in its Modem Age with the 
reactions of other civilizations to a comparable social experience, 
we shall become aware of a contrast. In tho Sinic World, for 
example, the craving for unity that was evoked by a 'Time of 
Troubles' was never confined to the terrestrial plane. 

'To the Chinese of this period the word One (unity, singleness, kc.\ 
hid aa iotens^ emotional connotation, reAseted equally in political 
theory and in TsoUt metaphysics. And indeed the longing-^r, more 
sccuraiely, the psychological need—for a fixed standard of belief was 
prof^nefer, more urnnt and more insistent than the lonmg for 
governmental unity. In tba long run Man cannot exist without an 
cr^odoxy, without a fi:^ pattern of fundamental belief. 

If this comprehensive Sinic way of pursuing the quest for unity 
may be taken as the nofm,» and our modem Western cult of an 
arbitrarily insulated Humanity may be written off as something 
exceptional or even pathological, then we should expect to see the 

C rsctical unification of Mankind and the ideal unification of the 
>niverse accomplished pari pastu by a spiritual effort which w^ld 
not cease to be one and indivisible because it manifested itself 
simultaneously in diverse fields. Aa a matter of fact, we have 


* TU iu Font* <LendM ig) 4 . Aiko Ss Uftwio). totrediiction. 

U. at laaat one medero W«*(em ichelar «ho dairM tot iXa fawp 

of Hiffoantem net o^y Ccofuciua bat all the Sinte pbikaophan «iib tba poaaibla 

ef Mo-aa. . 

'Canhidts aut, tamUe.t^I. TidSa ... o« lair* repoMf teuu la diKapJina dM maun 


rs un wnbrnent d« rbummiime. . . . L« eeAcapbon coofuaaAoa du ^ ou ^ 
Tbomn aeoenpli. a( Qui mSrita wul la bob d'hoounc, a’lMp.ra d'ue aaetiuwAt da 
I'bumaMfaa pMi d^lalra. aob qa'oa a*« paa la drttt da eal«f.... aeul. a«mbla.t.il. 

pariiMiit bknla^Mit at vdabta un art da U viaJailliaMBt deu ceniveta amieaux astra 
otttB ^eSa. . .. SMf Me tMw <iM faiit adenertre qua ca prSdjeataur erorih k M 
l«nqua\ il o'aat poiet, daaa I'amiqwtd. da aaca dunai* dui ail viriabkiBaat aens^ 


lui 

baoittaa. 

rWtenqua\_....... ... 

a faedat. aur dea nBcoc«» divinaa. k rSda d«e atoura. ... La aaftaia ahiMiaa aat una 
t^um at tout busaloa. EQa m doit naa k I'ldSa da Diau’ {OnaaC, M.: 

U ?tiu 4 « eWSatn (?a(ii 1934, BanaiHaoM du Uvra). pp. 473 . 4S6, 4^, and jSS). 
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observed already* that when, after the breakdown of a civilization, 
a number of parochial communities arc fused together into a 
universal state, the process of political unification is apt to be 
^mpanied, on the religious plane 0/ritual and theology, by an 
incorporation 0/ the diverse parochial divinities into a single 
pantheon which refiects, and is reflected in, the concomitant 
change m the order of human life on Earth * As the internecine 
warfare between conflicting parochial states results in the. supre¬ 
macy of a single victor and in the subjugation of all the rest, ao the 
parochial god of the victoriotis human commujuty--an Amon-ftc 
of Thebes or a Marduk-Bel of Babylon—becomes the high god 
of a pantheon into which the gods of the defeated human com¬ 
munities are marshalled in order that henceforth they may fetch 
and ca^ or stand and wail at the pleasure of their new master. 

It will be seen, however, that the condition of human affairs 
which fods its auperhuman reflwion in a pantheon of this kind 
is the situation immediately after the geneais of a universal state, 
and not the constiCutioo into which a polity of that type eventually 
settles down in the course of the age that follows its establishment; 
for the ultimate constitution of a unlveisal state is not a hierarchy 
which preserves tea constituent pans intact and merely converts 
their former equality as sovereign independent stat« into a hege¬ 
mony of one of them over the rest. A political scnicture which, 
on the morrow of its establishment, may have been accurately 
described as *the Kingdom of the Lands’ solidifio in the course 
of time into a unitary empire articulated loto standardized pro¬ 
vinces; and a corresponding process of concentration concurrently 
transforms the ndishSh or King of Kings—in fact, if not in name 
—into a solitary autocrat who delegates his plenary authority to 
creatures of his own instead of sim^y keeping his foot upon the 
nec k s of kinglets whose forefathers h^ been his own forefathers* 
peers. In fact, in a fully seasoned universal state which, in matur¬ 
ing, has devebped true to type, there are two salient features 
wlucb dominate, between them, the entire soda! landscape. On the 
one hand there is a monarch whose task and title-deeds aHV* con¬ 
sist in keeping the peace among his subjects by the ezerdse of bis 
sovereign will; and on the other hand there is the law which is the 
instrument for translating the monarch’s will loto action. And in 
a world of men that is governed on this plan the Universe as a 

' 1 a V. C (i) M fi (S), V, pp. s 3 p- 4 i,abaTe. 

* TUi mofphMogi^ eormpend«oe« bttWMC the uahenal aeiM asd the puubmt 
(hai cre cOBKrwtad D7 th« Domiaast Mumtot u the cloM of the "Titoe ofTrOMbie*' bw 
ia AAiIofue. the t^wrr «f tb« nolervui, in du (B^ir eorrapendf^e 

bet wee tht berbuua wer.beM a^d the bvbviwi P«P(bCon «r OfrmpM or A«i»rd 
f»«e 1. C (0 (^). *. p^ 9S-7; II. D (fii), Anaa v, toL U, pp. 436^; eod V. t U) 

(() j. *qI. «. pp. >99-3. ibove). 
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whole is likely to be conceived on t corresponding pattern. If the 
human ruler of a univeraal state ia at once so powerful and so 
beneficent that the aubjeett whom he has delivered from the night¬ 
mare of a ‘Time of Trouble*’ are easily persuaded to worship him 
in person as a god incarnate,* then, a fortiori, they will be prone 
to see in him a terrestrial likeness of a heavenly ruler who ia like¬ 
wise unique and omnipotent—a god who ia no mere God of Gods 
like Marduk-Bel or Ajnon-Re. but who reigns alone as the One 
True God with mere sngels for his ministers and with no ofhtr 
god in existence to share, even in a subordinate role, a ^yimty 
which would not be truly divine if it were not strictly indiviaible. 
Again, the law in which the human emperor's will is translated 
into action is an irresistible and ubiquitous fierce which suggests, 
by analogy, the idea of an impersonal ‘Law of Nature’: a law 
which governs not only the re^lar alternations of night and day 
and winter and summer but also the more wayward movements 
of the winds and tides and the impenetrably mysterious distribu¬ 
tion of joy and sorrow, good and evil, and reward and punishment 
on those deeper levels of human life where Caesar's writ ceaset 
torun.^ 

This pair of concepts—a ubiquitous and irreaiatible law and a 
unique and omnipotent deity—will be found at the heart of almoat 
every represenution of the unity of the Universe that has ever 
taken shape in human minds in the social environment of a univer- 
aal state but a survey of cosmologies of thli kind will show us 
that they tend to approximate to one or other of two distinct types. 


* For (hi* pbvMfMftoo of CMov-wenhlp la unlvoml ium« m« V, C (i) S (S), 

Anntt vel. y, pp. ibevt, 

* Tm Umiutkeo upoa CMNr’o 4 r« poJotod out by Spicwrui Ia tbo o« 9 uol to 
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Coaaor, tba doctrim fiUyar) of tha phdeaapkm dooa praoJia w brioi ua poaco /ram 
(Soar (rawMaa Ipo' (EMotanaa. Paovuraaw. Bo«l IK. chap. tj. f to). 

Thii St 04 < duQAfltan bofwaon tba raodifSirani klndaof pMca Sra (tahna baaspolatod 
out by FtO/aaocr N. H. Baynooin vol, zrv. partft). 19^5, 

p. Si? a Chflanan countar^rl (a: 

*A«oa 1 laora with youj my paa«e t pva uaie you. Not M tha World vacb flvo I 
unto you* (JehA xiv. ay). 
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Ta*l& and Han mimea muac b« dodorM, howavar, to ba an aseapeon M our rvla if 
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(Faria RaoaiaaaKa du Livn), Tha femuk in which thli mod«ia Waateni acbolar 
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doRtf, )<ur cruoutf. L«a Ldgiataa duient ooupablea. an alfat. d*avAf «ru ri'umqxio 
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Tfacpe is one ^ in which the Law is exalted at the expense of 
God and mother m which God is exalted at the expenw of the 
l^w- And we sM aJ» find that the emphasis on the Law is 
charactenstjc of the philosophies of the Dominant Minority, while 
the rehgiofts of the Internal Prolcuriat incline to subordinate the 
majesty of the Law to the omnipotence of God. 

This differentiation of outlook is not difficult to understand if 
we can imagine ourselves, by turns, in the position of each of the 
parties. The Achaemcnian Emperor and the Persian grandees 
who were his ministers in the government of the ^ac universal 
state were acutely conscious of the potency of a Law which was 
not merely the engine of the Imperial administration but was also 
a force m itself—Ue Law of the Medes and Persians which 
altereth not’* and ^ch insists inexorably ‘that no decree nor 
statute which the King eslabliahcth may be changed',»though the 
King b imself may labour till the goiog down of the Suii» to revoke the 
royal decision that has passed—once made—out of the playground 
of personal caprice into the realm of the immutable. On the other 
hand the impotent and insignificant Jewish subjects of the Great 
King, who knew nothing of the avata were sdvidly aware, 

and whole-heartedly grateful, ^en the Great King deigned to 
lake noti« of their plight and to speak the saving word. A Cyrus 
who delivered them from a Babylonish captivity* and an Area- 
xerxes who intervened at the critic^ moment to avert the iemninent 
miscarriage of the work of reconstruction that an Ezra or a Neh^ 
raiah was carrying out under the Great King's patronage^these 
were personalities whose power and will for good made an endur¬ 
ing impression upon the 'folk-memory* of the broken peoples over 
whom they had cast their beneficent aegis. 

Such considerations may explain why it ta that the mind of the 


rfr let CbibM l’idS« w'il existit det tenm eoxmCicMM. D« mSmt. la Urvta 
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Iftccmal ProleUriat is tpi to dwcU upon the omnipotence of God 
and the mind of the Dotoinant Minority upon the euprema^y ot 
the Uw. It must be repeated, however, that the distincton which 
we are hereseeking to draw between two different ty^ of cosmology 
is no more than a matter of empharis, and that, in every 

cosmology which a disintegrating civilization brings to buth, both 
the two fundamental concept!—the concept of God and the con¬ 
cept of Law—arc to be found not only coexisting but also inter- 
wven with one another, whatever their respective pioporlions 
may be. If we examine some proleiarian-bom religion—say, 
Judaism or Islam—in which the personality of God is emphasized 
to a degree at which ic seems to overshadow and overwhelm every¬ 
thing else in the Universe, we find nevertheless that the human 
worshipper is commanded to observe a ririd law with scrupulous 
exactitude u the form of human service which is most pleasing in 
the eyes of tbc Alimghw. Convcraely, if we follow out the history 
of Buddl^—one of tRe philosophies of the Dominant Minority 
that carried a belief in Law to the logical extreme of denying the 
exialence of personality, cither human or divine*—we find this 
austere psychological ^scipline of Siddhinha Gautama under¬ 
going its extraor^nary transformation into the ^higher religion* of 
the MahSySna in order to utiify souls that cannot be content with 
a godless Universe by offering them objecta of worship chat are 
persona], immortal, and omnipotent divinities m everjihing but 
nsme.^ 

Having pUced this reservation upon the distinction that we are 
seeking to estsblisfa, we msy now survey, in succession, those 
representations of the unity o{ the Universe in which Law hu been 
exalted at the expense of God, and those other representations in 
which God ovsfshsdowt the Law which He promulgates. 

In the syatems in which *Law is king of we can watch the 
personality of God growing fainter as the Law that governs the 
Universe comes out into sharper focus. 

In our own Western World, for example, within the last three 
hundred years, the Triune God of the Athanasian Creed has faded 
by stages, in an ever-increasing number of Western minds,^ as 


OMp*r rmS* of Ufc* whieS Moeo aaS Ml labooont of tho Btemol'. 
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Physical Science, in its hitherto unintcmiptediy triumphal pro¬ 
gress, has extended the frontjers of its intellectual empire over one 
field of existence after anothei—until at last, in our day, when 
Science is laying claim to the whole of the Spiritual as well as the 
Material Universe, we see God the Mathematician fading right out 
into God the Vacuum. This irodem Western process of evicting 
God to make room for Law to rdgn in His stead was anticipated 
in the Babylonic World in the eighth century s.c. when the dis¬ 
covery of the periodicities in the motions of the stellar cosmos* 
invei^ed the Chaldaean matkmatici. In their enthusiasm for the 
new science of Astrology, into transferring their allegiance from 
Mardiik-Bel to the SevemPIanets; for these hitherto leas honoured 
‘rulers of the heavenly spheres* were remote and inexorable powers 
by comparison with the old familiar tutelary drity of the Land of 
Shinar, whose votaries had always known where to find him and 
how to propitiate him, seeing that he was a god in human form 
with one foot fijinly planted in the soil of Babylon and the ocher 
in the soil of Nippur.^ 

In the Indie World, again, when the Buddhist school of philo¬ 
sophy worked out to the^ extreme concluuoos the logical conse¬ 
quences of the psychological law of Kama,* the divinities of the 
Vedic Pantheon were the most signal victims of aggressive 
system of ‘Cotalitarian* spiritual determinism. These barbaric gods 
cf a barbarian war-band were dow made to pay dearly, in ^eir 
unromantic middle age, for the all too human wantonness of a 
turbulent youth. They suffered the same fote as the Roman 
patridans when these discomfited aristocrats forfeited all that was 
politically valuable in their ancestral privileges without obtaining 
the right to vote in the plebt$ or to offer themselves as 

candidates for the Tribunate. In a Buddhist Universe in which all 
consciousness and desire and purpose was reduced to a succesrioo 
of atomic psychological states which by definition were incapable 
of coalescing into anything in the nature of a continuous or stable 
personality, the Gods were automatically reduced to the spiritual 
stature of human beings on a common level of nonentity. In such 
a Universe, what serious difference could it make whether the fiy 

* Sm V. C (!) (<) t, v«). V. pp. 5S-7. aSovA. 

* Fw tbc inanu£iriure Manlih*Bel an idenb^caMfl of (ba god ot 
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on the wheel was e human gnac or a divine bluebotde ? And what 
could it matter whether the small deer scampering through the 
aisles of the towering temple were mannikin mice or godling rata } 
Yet in their practical treatment of thU wretched rabble of the aelf- 
enslaved bondsmen of Desire—this motley crowd in which men 
and gods were tumbling over each other pell-mell under the sage’s 
coldly conteropCuoua eye—the Buddhist philosophers did sail take 
the trouble to differentiate between the two species in one way that 
was whoUy to the disadvantage of Man’s superhuman companion 
in insignincance. The mouse-like human being was eligiblerCx 
offiao kumamtaiu, for admission to the only career that was worth 
following in a world of suffering and illusion; and from this strait 
vray of release the rat*Uke god was excluded a priori, tx officio 
dimiatis. Any human being might become a Buddhist monk or 
nun, if only he or she could stand the ascetic ordeal; and, for this 
renunciation of the pleasures of I'homm moym sensuol, the com¬ 
pensation that was offered was enormous. Even the subdued 
philosophy of Primitive Buddhism held out to the steadfast arhic 
the prospect of ultimately attaining for himself (or, strictly speak- 
ingi for his own tangled spillikin-pile of psychological states) a 
re^e from the Wheel of Existence and an entry into the oblivion 
of and the dsmboyant religion of the MahiySna, 

which was the Buddhist philosophy's chugeling child, outbid its 
foster mother by bringing within the reach of any one of its 
human children the nobler and more inspiring aim of becoming a 
BodbissCtva or candidate for the sublime role of Buddhahood. 
Thus Buddhism, in both its philosophical and its religious 
presentation, did offer Man, sc a price, a way out of the impasse 
in which he found himself entrapped on the Buddhist map of 
the Universe. On the Gods, however, the Hlna^a and the Mahi- 
^a unanimously closed the doors of mercy; for 'the Gods are 
laymen'.' 

In the Hellenic World the gods of Olympus fared better than 
they deserved if their deserts ire to be measured by the punish¬ 
ment that was meted out by a Buddhist justice to their Vedic 
cousins; for, when the Hellenic school of philosophers came to 
conceive of the Universe as a 'Great SoQe^’ of supra-terrestrial 
dimensions whose members' relations with one another were 

I Tbemu, T'SmvAi (London >033. Kenn Ptul). p. *17. 

ThU liildtv of tbe God» wu tkun m much in thM ui • Mohk7tnt«n luln « 

ehopurlA which Moh«y*niin £Mdhi«i docirM icoxpeuaded in eveiMc temu thst 
can beundemuKUdefthe p«op1« iiform^ oddmMd to the God*, m • hint that it it 
an arwera d* {ibid., )oc. cii.}. ‘^a Buddha’a oo«n view (c«nu to have been 

that *ib* G«da at* metely insele who ma/ be wiUiai to bdp food BuddJuet^ butere in no 
*i*« nidea to FUhpon, tinea they need iftatniodon thamaelvca* (Biot, dir €h.; UMtdm 
ead (Loodon 193 {, Amid, 3 voleO. vol. i, p. nii) 
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regulated by Law and inspired by Homonoia or Concord * they 
wrote into the constitution of this CosmopoUs the principle erf 
equality before the Law which was the constitutional palladium of 
the best conduced terrestrial Hellenic city^tes. In this Hellenic 
pftiJosophere Unirerse the Gods were at any rate no woree off than 
tncir human fellow citizens, even if they no longer enjoroi those 
traditional privileges which they had never earned and had often 
abused. And Zeus, who had started life as the disreputable war¬ 
lord of the Olympian war-band^ was now moraUy reclaimed and 
^ndsomely pensioned off by being elected to the Honoraiy Presi¬ 
dency of the ComopoUs with a status not that of some 

latter-day Western constitutional monarch who 'reigns but docs 
not govern'—a king who meekly countersigns the decrees of Fate* 
and obligingly lends his name to the operations of Nature.^ 

Our survey has now perhaps made it apparent that the Law 
which eclipses the Godhead may present itscU in a variety of 
modes. It is a mathematicsl law that has enslaved the Babylonic 
Mirologer and the modem Western man of science; a pycho- 
iogical law that has captivated the Buddhist ascetic; and a social law 
that has won the allegiance of the Hellenic philosopher. If we 
pass next to the Smic World, where the concept of Law has not 
found fevour, we shall find the Godhead being eclipsed here again 
by an Order* which in the Sink WflUmsehaumg presents itM& as 


Ano« «»e«p*ieo of the IKveite u ■ MdetytM farther V, C (j) 7, 

» it <eupM with Fm la the finoue Tem* ef the Snie chiJoMber 

S y^^v?*** A. Tol. ni, p. 47, feetnote i, is 

V. MO (^ 4 . vet V, p. 43:, ebove. ^ 

> TbcWs^mubwMtbetthcoalrwiyoriiiiikiMZeuempccqtUweatoemMulete 

hn; esd chi» Hhuie reiM wee e««ntu«ll? eppCied, in dweennen. bv the Md'e 
»oph«f;(^}«eaese, w|v« found thnr pMunr* proptt^a toe diffieuli te 

AM With br aa; dnttic mtue. tren f»r lueh ikilfal prMtuner* m tber were y«t 
thM 8»e teluMa Of tU pnblesi ef Zeui wi* « ebeec eeuael of dentir: ud HelUnJe 
MuU did not rtain thUBMlve* to it uncil tbe Hellonic CJvitodec wu ttx ioa< in Ho 
dwiine. Pwvw ^ «^ry icBflMdUieir pmedins the bmkdews «f 43: i.c,, when 
^aob^ Mub in Helhi were bests lupirod br eeptfiaMlyeuuLOSwUcIi wm &«t yet 
dp’MSw Iron hfine, tbe Atbeoua po«t AMchynM imd to ooevert Zetu into the One 
True Cod of • ‘ueMr religion’. 

2 «u*l Ztat, WheU’ei He be, 

If ebb fusM He love to beer 
Thu He 4 h*ll be celled of me. 

Seervhmg eerth lod Me bmJ eir 
Kefun oowben eas I find 
Sen] dim oel), if ny oind 
Will cMt ofi beiete it die 
The bwrden ofthiensirr- 

(Aeeebyhu: .dfOMnwA, U. 160^, Gilbert Mwny'* tnsiletiM.) 
Zoui. however, ihowed no lodbutian at lU to dance te Aeeehyliu’a piping; esd the 
eublitte poet e ■tterapt to eahat the .We?mr capam rd the Qlytp pi in ‘nur t 

a revidiAf breed, inetnd of e stone, for htingn HtUe^ aouu WM an eves greatec 
re than his durepuabk fellow coueOTman Qnomecritus's ettempi to maoufsetun 
*bon)'^ rtupoo d» uidti piMti (tee V. C &) (d) 6 (S), Ahsex, voL v, pp. S97-S, 

* See tbe queutioea front Crenet 00 p. 16, fooeaore 3, ebeve. 
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a kind of magical congwence or sympathy between the behaviour 
of Man and that of his environment. 

While the action of the environment upon Man ia recogni?^, 
and manipulated, in the Sinlc art of geomancy, the converse action 
of Man upon the environment U controlled and directed by means 
of a ritual and an etiquette which are as elaborate and as momen> 
toua as the structure of the Univeree which they mirror and at the 
same time modify. 

'L’homme et la Nature ne fonnent pai deux rigno a^pard, male une 
soei^U unique. Tel eat le prindpe des diverset ceconiquea qui rdglernen- 
tent lea eturudea humaioea. C’eat grtce k une participation active dea 
humiins et par I'effet d'une lorte de ^etphu anluatnN que ae rtaliae 
I'Ordre univerael. X la place d*une Scurui ayant pour objet la connaia- 
iince du Monde, lea Cninois ont con$u une £ti^Ue de la via qu'ila 
auppoient d!icace pour inataurer un Ordre total/’ 

The Sink way of conceiving Time and Space has furnished 
Sink intelligencea with 

' lea cadrea d'una sone d’art total: appuyd aur un aavoix qui nous aembla 
tout scolaatique, cet art tend k rdaliaer, par le simple emploi d'embiemes 
efficacea, un uninigement du Monde qui a’iiupire de ramCnagement de 
la Socidt^... Prdciaons en diaani que lea aectea ou dcolea ae lont toutee 
propoed da rdaliier un ant^cgtnnt de )a vit et des activity* humainaa 
priiea dans laur encendes: dans la totaJitd de leurs prolonged 

manta, non aeulement aociaux, miia coamiquea. Cheque miltre pm* 
feaie une sageaae qui ddpiaae Tordre moral et mSme Tordre politique/’ 

And, on the same principle, 

'le Total, Yi, ITnuer. e’eat le pouvolr univerael d*anlfnation qui ap- 
pirtlent au Chef, Homme Unique. Toute la conceptkn chlnoiaa dea 
^ombrea (comma... la conception du Yin et du Yang^ et comme... la 
conception de Tao*) sort de reprdientationa aoda^. dont ella n'a 
aucunement cherebd k s’abttraire.... L’ordredel’Univen n’eat point 
diatingu^ de Tordre de la Civiliution.'’ 


The human master of the ceremoniea who makes the World go 
round is the monarch of the Sink universal state and, in virtue 
of the superhuman scope of his function, the Emperor was olH- 


' CfVMt. op. c)i.,p. >4. * tSid.. pp. (13 tnd t7. 

I 8«* th* p men t Ptrt 1 . B. *9l. i. pp. ■bovi.^Aj.' 

* Sm (b« mMol S(u», III, C 6 ) (<)• vol. ui. p. >S?, tzid V, C 

pp, ^6-17, aeevc.-wA^.T. * * 

* Thia Sintc coiMtpnon •: 


9>VM<. op« »4. _ . _ . . * laid,, pp. jij tnd tv 

... C (j) U) *, wl. V. 

> pp. ciL, B». apS and iSp. 

cPAMpnon »f • rrutak*! ord«f of Um irni*«n» wtth th« iritajeiin himaeV 
For ita bub la ourafntlr nueb kM Fir rernoved frvm (he fftlUfrteh^wM of Prinuiivo 
Bdort than ue Uw Holtaw and Iodic aad Dobyloiue and Wooicrn PuncepMiu of Ccamic 
Law, aoalogeua ta Hiunaa Iaw, which w« bova acasuood obovo: nd arMrdinilr we 
•hall aM be lurpriiad to find Sinje tvotiorw fceeebadowod in our rocorda 
•ephdtkaud h^jnen raadippe of the relinofi betwe^o Man eod hu enviroonieni. ror 
eumpie. (he followi&e two poaeagci in the Homoric Epic. wKIeh « Weetom 

mder*! atteniion because they are so scarciinsiy out of fear with rite order of the 
Ubverae aa it p raee ati itarif to Wiotem isrelliaoacee. would be eo immediiraiy acd 
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dally styled the Son of Heaven; yet thia Heaven who. in the Sinic 
Society, was the adoptive fether of the magwaan-w-chief, was aa 
pale as the sky on a frosty winier day in Northern China, 

'CrfatioD sayaote de la mytbologw politique, le Souverain d’En-haut 
n a qu une existence Jittf raire. Ce patron dynastique, chanti par lea 
poet« de U couf royale, n'a jamas dO jouir d’lm grand crAlit auor^ 

dcs pentesgens * aind que sembU le prouver I’iebec de la propaaande 

thiocratique de M6 cseu fMo-ttej. Confiicicna ou Taotstes ne lui 
acc^cnt aucune considiratioo. Pour eux, lee aeuls iiree <acr^, ce aont 
lee Satnta ou les Sagee.'* 


Indeed, this celestial stalking-horse of the human manipulator 
of the Sinic Universe had $0 faint a personality that, in the affiliated 
Far Easiem Sodety at the turn of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
ctttunes of the Christian Era, the Jesuit missionaries in 
raised a storm when—in thdr eagerness to translate the doctrines 
of Chrisijanity into terms that would be familiar and agreeable to 
their prosp^vc convera*—they employed the Chinese word for 
Heaven, T'frw, to render their Ladn word Deus. In a.d. 1693 the 
Papal Vicar-General of the Chinese province of Fukien, Bishop 
Maigrot, issued an edict prescribing that Hear must henceforth be 
rendered in Chinese no longer by the single word T'im (Heaven) 

Mmyktelr iatdli^ble to • Fir BuMm n^er Umc be mufat be tanpced to iadulie is 
tbe &Acy (hi( the Helkaie poet trie bire e lecf out of Siue eUeila. 

4 o€9 kMot «4(ai>6¥ tiffin 

^ Wrtv 4 099 *^^ ^fcHMeeee, w rv SeooMc 

rMurlif ufUii 

wi/fodt mI tpMt. n 

e’ {k«cS« SUaeorf 

O0yuty. Book XIX. IL ieS-t 4 . 


AiAmc «» 5 M*reA 4 tv 4 0 ^ptitx^ 

^kor* Araioow, jre Ae^^tftofo»' 2^* iBmg 
Z*^, irt f tii8<>effn minniri?^ tmi 
•t 0 tg tJ»> iyopf oeeAki 
ijt iiiiifjw tibon&t, Sebe Sm oik Akfrpmr 
U Tt hSv •o'tuol trUAvoi /feercf, 

•oAUr si icUfOr 4ee>>i ^ >'OMet iiriTiwtt. 

bAi »r«> 4 ye>i 0 i pinmamt 

... , 

VTneejovro S w oit. 

Iha^ Book XVj^^n^ 3^-»3 


Cf, Keeiod: Wetlu and Opyi, U. ai)-4?. ad Euripidee 


4 *^* 3 . 


t CtMB< 0^ olt.. o. sS^* Itirill be leeathittbe Sinic obilMaphara were ^ooe tniad 
nidi dwtr uitue e$ v rif u la —«f“-f • hifbv rink io toe hierirabT oi to • 

diedplined buoiis bcM tbu to • volMOe 4inn>Ty> Om BMdrMt Ci8«e' itlitude 
towit^ the gedi of theVedie Pinthaoo eoo pp. itcre.) 

* Pot tb* pirilMl b e twc ca tbe ibortive ectcopt of the Jee<j<t> to ficililMe the con* 
▼cnien of tbe Fir Eaten World to Cbnet'inity. br mni^ag the ChKib'an rvlifioa 
iato tome of the Sinic philoeophf. end the rueccMful nj(Aieji>eni of Cbnttjenin i& 
terai oftbeKeliesic phAoeop^ the Ateandriin Fetheitofthc Church etc V. Cti) 
(r) 4, vol. r, fp. 365-7, ud V. C (i) (d) 6 <8). vol, v, p. 53/, ebeve. 
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but by the phrue T'isn Cku (the Lord of Heaven) in 1704 Bishop 
MaigWs edict mws confirmed by a decree of Pope Clement XI;* 
and the prospects of Caiholicum in China were compromised^ 
u it proved, beyond rehabilitation—when, in December lyc^, 
Bishop Maigrot was summoned into the Emperor K’ang Hsi’s 
presence and was dismissed into baniabment for his outrageous 
presumption in venturing to dispute with the Son of Heaven 
mmself on the meaning of the Chinese word Tien, although he 
was convicted by the Emperor, in a personal colloquy, of being 
quite unversed in the Sinic philosophy and even ignorant of the 
Chinese language.^ 

This unhappy controversy might never have arisen if, in the 
Sinic World some two thousand years before the day of the Man- 
chu Emperor K’ang Hsi and the French Bishop Maigrot, an eimch- 
meat o/the Sinic conception of the magical order of the Universe 
had not brought with it a proportionate impoverishment of the 
Sinic conception of the God(iead. For the Tien whose peraonality 
was 10 faint that a Papal VIcar-Geoertl was unwUIing to recognise 
in him a counterpart of the Christian Deus (notwithstanding the 
willingness of the Son of Heaven to wield his immense authority 
under an alleged mandate from this nebulous power) wu an 
abatraction from an earlier Shangti ('Supreme Ancestor’)^ whoae 
claim to have been a personal god would appear to be less open 

to doubts 

If we now turn our attention again for a moment to the Hellenic 
World, and re-eumine the Neoplatonic WelUtnschaumg, we may 
be struck by its similarity to the Sinic Weltamehatumg which we 
have Just been considering; and we shall notice that, although thia 
Neoplatonic conception of the Universe, unlike ita Sinic counter¬ 
part. was abortive, it did nevertheless have the effect, even in 

I IcnfeiM, R. C.: 7 ^y 4 niiliin CHm (LoAdon 1B04, Nult), p. as. 

* Ibid., p 

* tbid.. pp. sS. pi. kfvd 

* '9wor«nv« AJ^nr* b ib« nndartrta pf Mnn Shant^ Ibat i* Kivvn ia Fits* 

e d. C. F,: cam, « Siim C^Uvrsi nittory (London lOj}. Crewt rr«M). 

fylUr rid* Stmifii k anolvaod in M«*pdr«, K.: CAbm Anii^ut (Ftria 

1017 . Boeewd), p. iSa, feooofa 1. u loilewa: 

*L4 tradoeDoo da earn axprataion doit Stra cenaidMo comma trSa appmimabva. 
ear ten »«qi oicaot n’ait an r<alit^ P** eenne. La aitnlfleation da pmqua loui lea temaa 
oat deutauaa: eaJia da fto4 parah (wan aroir 410 pardua dSi la terepa <m Kan..«« CAonf 
[4/^iiei 'Skme"} pasii aiiuetr aa haut, au pmsre. eu auprSma, au Sfurd, MSmo laa 
mota (Sa* rt ti aont loin d'ltra aiasBlaat ^ant denaiJ'anBAuitdd* I'atpraaaion, la aaot da 
(’am aat doutauxi on a romtrqua oapuii lonptampa la forma huisaina.dociofa aodanna* 
meet au eanetira qul aert i daire ca mot, ce qui a«mbi« Indt^r um eoncapbon 
•Bthfopomerpluqua du oial: at la mot cofreapoedaBt daa liaguaa mii. Cen, ddei^na !«• 
dM«B cakataa, iindii ^ua Ic cieJ phyik^uo, la Srmamant. aat ddaipid pas )a mot /o. 
Quani au mot tf. ,1 Bamt Itrt au propra une ddaipnation daa djtux edkttea. at laa aaot 
upuali (bM ritual d'un ampareur ddiiiAt. at, aa tdndftJ, emp«raur) o^ao aont qua daa 
ddrivaBana' 

( la thi( Barttr ef dapraa aX paraoniljTy tha Sinic parbapa atanda to tba Siiue 

rifit aa tfaa Indie Vonmo atiou to tha Hallaeic I/romu. 
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embryo, of taking the colour out of the Solar divinity with the 
worship of whom Ncoplatomam was associated. Duriog the time 
when—m and after the bom of anarchy mto which the Hellenic 
Society fdl iQ the third century of the Christian Era—this last 
creative work of Hellenic minds was assuming the systematic 
shape which it wears in the fburth-century tract Ik Dii$ et Mundo,' 
the highly individual personalities and sharply distinctive visual 
forma of an ^Uo and a Mithras were fading into the abstraction 
of a Sol invictus > and Aurelian’s abstract Sol was paling in his 
turn mto Julian’s win^ Hclio^a shadow-king of the Universe 
who, jn Julian's constitution of the Cosmic Commonwealth, was 
relegated to the honorary presidency that had been assigned to 
Zeus by Zenc^ and Cleanthes. 

The substitution of Julian's Helios and Aurelian’s Sol Invictus 
for a Mithras and an Apollo in the penultimate chapter of Hellenic 
history has an exact parallel in Ikhnaton’s attempt to substitute 
the new-ftogled wrship of an intentionally abstract Sun-Disk for 
the historic worship of a Protean Amon-Re;4 and we may speculate 
whethw, if the Egyptiac emperor-prophet’s work had not died 
with him, it might not have resulted in a radical revision of the 
whole of the Egyptiac Wtltamchavuni on lines which would have 
exalted the conception of Law at the expense of the conceDtion of 
the Godhead, s ^ 

Andan histoiy affords another instance in which the abrupt and 
violent intervention of an external force—in this case, the Spanish 
conquest—may have anticipated the working out of the ultimate 
conaequenees of the deliberate substitution of a relatively faint and 
tenuous representation of the Ojie True God for a relatively clear 
and concrete one. We have already observed® Chat the organization 
of M Egyptiac Pantheon, under the presidency of Amon-Rc, on 
the initiative of the Pharaoh 'HiotSmes III, has an analogue in the 
Inca Padhacutec's organization of an Andean Pantheon under the 
presidency of the Sun-God of Corichanca; but there is a furrher 


» Tto mumiMtuj* d^coent C40 mw be •ludied ia (he idminblc edUioo by 
N^A. O^S<ii^u>a'Cmj^A4G«di9ndrhaU^f>cte, edetedwich ProlefomeM 


Bid Tniulease (C<mbHd« mb. Unmnicy Fma). 

• Fm $91 laviecue im V. C 0) («) ». tvL », p. Ss. 4, tad V, C (i) (/) 6 (J>. 

AencK, eel. v. pp. (49-<» and tb9*«, 

I 7 Vr« it ■ touek ei b (be fKi that Uw HeOeoued Syriee pblMaphex vbo 
reduM UM Olympien wUord ce a di^fiad ttate «i impatesKe oc the preuR ef Btybg 
Uhl baoour wu called, b Greek, by a name which enaeed h^ » appraaeh Zevt b 
(ha apint k t devetaa mbey tbae b (bR of ■ diadplbanan 

• Per lUinatoB'i fiaaee tea I. C <U), vo). j, pp. 145-6, and V. C O 00 6 {ft, Annei, 

TOJ. V, pp. above. ■ . k . 

» ta^^opudeooffiraacredJ.H.: 7 ^#&eMfepnM(^Ra£(riee«f 

Bfvft (LoMOfi (91 >, Hedder li SteufbtotU. p. 332, 'it ia clear tbir' Ikbni^ *»u 
pre|t(.iine e worM relision’. 

• lo V. C (•) {«0 6 (I). vU. », pp, S3©-a, above. Sc« alto V, C W (ft € ( 4 J. Anna, 

Tol. tf. pp. 651-4. above. / 
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analogy between the biatoriea of the Ajidean and Egyptiac societies 
on the religious plane to which we have not yet paid attention. If 
the Andean World had its Thothmea 111 in the person of the Inca 
Pachacucec, sc also had its IkhnaCon in the person of Pachacutec*s 
amnediace predeceasor the Inca Viracocha:^ for this emperor took 
up, and commended to his subjects, the worship of a creator*god* 
who was Che namesake of his Imperial devotee.^ The Andean 
religious Innovator, however, was wiser in his generation than his 
Egyptiac counterpart. 

In his 2eal for his own conception of the One True God^ Ikhn« 

* Vtfiwch* imf 4 rai 4 l atm *iD. PtehceutM twpirrtat meo A.D. 1400^^. 

■ For ihU AnMft er«i(or-|od (m F. A.: Anfifnt titt Aniit 

(N«ir Y»fk t9ji, Seribnu). M. 44>-40; Cua»». H.: CtteJucku wntf ^ 

rtUim (Amturdkm tss?. pp, 175^5. Hltii di^nic? waj known on iho 

PlottMi by iko noma oivirteooh* (Mstn*, op. 6t.. p. no) wM oa the CoMt by tho lutno 
of PoAicimoc op, dr,, p& iBo-j), and (McorainB to Cuaow, op. dt., p. 179) 

iJm nra flomoo moan roipoctfvely ^Sorth CrMW* and 'WorU Animator*: but (Km two 
man] iuam pretably rapiacod a hoot of^vioua local lutnoa. lino* tnay both of 
tbam takaa from th* UMicbua lanfUM (Moana. op. at., pp. oat's), waich «m tha 
aarM/Vmwa of th* Lnn*o Empiro (lOo v. C {i) (/) S (y), vol. *. pp. las^ abova). Maana 
fin Op. di.. pp. 4 M~s) brinn forward naaona for oolM^fpe tNt >hu ViracocK^Paoba- 
(Mwe «n uuSiaanoua on tbo Flaioau: that hi «na orUnoliy a alry«|od: and that haa 
•onhip can bf traeod M iMit M fir ooch *• i period to tha jrowth>otaM of Andean 
yi w ry, (rrro a.p. 60c geo. which la known amoac tbo anhaaoloflcti aa tiahuarvcco U. 
TU» vta a period In which, aa In tha tiota of tho tnaala Smpin, tbor* wai an activo 
aukwiJ lanrtwum bacwoan tha Plateau and th* Cotat. 

a la thff mctMT of ftamao tb» Inca VlrMeeltf*a adopbon of ch« eama of tha aky*fe 4 
«f Tlatuacaao la analofouato iha fWtura which tha Pharaoh AmMhotap IV mad* whan 
bo look to <oUin| Mma*lf Ikhnaien {‘Alort I* MciafUd*) inenfaranca to nla proper ntm* 
Afoahacap ('Amoe ia at rwt*)—with, howaaor. tha alanTSont dlflarano* tlMi eba laea 
nuaaiocwry af a now r*llff on did net eo out of hia way to Inault tha ulipon of hla fathon. 
An ateet Mitf al to lh«loM Viriee^*a jdorulAeacion of Urtwolf with »|ed to whom ha 
pocularly d*«oiad la to bo found In iha iMumptioa of lha aam lilasabalui by tha 
Remo Bmperor M*reua AumLoo Antoninua aifor Variua Avitui Baaalanua (a*a V. C 
^(a)^a. *d. V. p. Sa. foeneta 4. lod V, C (I) (d) 4 «). Annu. vol. v. pp. dl 5 > 4 . 

* It may ba Mt*d In Poaalog that tha Ann, lika Viracooha (Cuiiow. 9 p. cit., pp. 179 
and waa adorad by Jua vetarla* aa tha emtor and aualairvar 01 th# Univaraa; 

and th* liken*** batwooe th* Pharaob** and tha Ioca'ar**p««tlva eoncapiienacrfGod at 
Bay r*ta in ihta aipMt of tba dirina aerivity—nay be lUuicraMd byaoo(np«riion b«tw«*n 
m foUowIne axVMta irwn rwo Stynvi*: uabyrnnietba AMn which haa b*«a r*eov*roJ 
by eur med*ra Waaivn arehaaolafiau from ih* d*bri* of Jkhnaton*a C«unior>Thab« 
at T<U>«l*Am4na. cod of wUcb M Hot may b* r«*d lo Brman. A.; TV IJUf 4 ivt d 
M Anami Cerpriow. Ecfliah tramUtrOe (Loatdon tpay. Mothuan). pp. *11^:; it)d a 
hymn to Virwoebawhkh u mnakiod by Maopi. op. db, s. 419, from aoureoa doacribod 
on p. 477. foowot o 17. 

Tba EmBac hymn runa: 

^^oautSy k thio* appetrini In tha beriaon ofKeovcn. thou Uvinf Sun, tha Arit who 

^bn who eruMM (rnila ohildm^ In womao, aod Bikcit a««d la mint Tbou who 
maieiabM*: tho aoo in |ha womb of hla rnethar. and MOtbaat him ao that ba weapeCh 
n«^-thay nuro* a tha womb. Who ilaatb breath in ordat to kacp aliva all that ha 
hath mada * ^ 

T^ Aodaan b y na runa: 

*0 eon<4U4rio| Vineochal 

gva r p rua eft t Vincocbal 

Thou who art wichout otiual upoo the Eartbl 

Imu wbo art from ihe bofinninca of the Werid uobl ita eodt 

Thou Mvaat Ufa and valour to moo. iiyia«; 

Lotthia ba a man." 

Aftd to womao, tayinp; 

“141 thii b* a wemaa.” 

Thou madaal them and gaveot tbom bang. 
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aton tilted agairist an established religion which by hie day was 
virtually impregnable against attack owing to the consoUdabon of 
all ita {brce$> human and divine, into a single hierarchy and a single 
pantheon by the act of Ikhnaton^s own predecessor and ancestor 
Thothmes III a hundred years before.* The Inca Viracocha would 
not have bad to reckon with so formidable a resistance if he had 
attempted, in Ikhnaton’s fashion, to take the fortress of the estab¬ 
lished religion by assault; for in the Andean World the equivalent 
of the work of Thothmes III was not carried out until after Vira« 
cocha had been succeeded by Fachacutec on the throne of the 
Incaic Empire. Nevertheless the Inca Viracocha, in his activities 
on behalf of the god whose name he bore, was careful not to 
embroil hbnself tnth the Sim^God of Corichanca who was the 
ancestral patron of the Incaic Dynasty. And accordingly, when 
the Inca Pacbacutec set himself to cran^te his predecessor’s ideas 
into practice, he was able to promote the respective worahipa of 
the Creator-God and the Sun-God simultaneously and side by 
side—in contrast to what happened in the Egyptiac World, where 
Ikhnacon’s tactics not only drove Aton and Amon into conflict 
with one another, but turned their quarrel into a fl^t co the death. 

By contrast, the Inca Pacbacutec adroitly preserved the peace 
between the Creator-God Mracocha and the Corichancan Sun- 
God by insisting upon the diveruty of their natures, spheres, and 
roles. At his Pan-Andean synod of priests he waited till he had 
obtained the assembly’s consent to the organi2ation of a pantheon 
of the historic local divinities, with the ^richancan Sun-God at 
theh head, before he made, on his personal initiative, Ae more 
surprising, and perhaps also more contentious, suggestion that, 
side by side with this consolidation of all the other enstii^ wor¬ 
ships of the Andean World, a separate cult of Viracocha the 
Creator should be instituted for the benefit of the spiritual 
Possibly the consent of the synod to this second of die Inca's two 
propoMis, as as to the first of them, was the more readily 
accorded because Fachacutec simultaneously proposed a differen- 
barion in the respeebve macertal proviaiona that were to be made 
for the service of the Corichancan President of the Pantheon and 
for that of his creator-colleague. While the Corichancan Stin-God 
was endowed with estates and revenues in every province and 
parish of ‘the Land of the Four Quarters’, as was meet and right 
for a divinity who was the heavenly patron and counterpart of 
the Sapa Inca himself, the etherial Wracocha needed no special 
» ThotbiBM III imptrabci ubu area *.0.: Ikhaifoo imptraiot eirea 

at., pp, ^ 47 -S; Mtrkbwn.Sir C,: TS* Jnm ^ Am (LoAdeo 19x9. 
Smith Sldtf), pp. 97 ^- 
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eadowmeocs or memoriaia ia a world that must everywhere and 
always hear witnes to, its Creator’s power and glory by the sheer 
ftet of its own existence, In the whole Incaic Empire no more 
than two temples dedicated to Viracocha are vouched for by the 
surviving records of Andean histoiy.t 
Supposing that the wayward goddess Fortune bad permitted 
the Incaic Empire to live out the full term of lift of a universal 
state, instead of bringing Pizarro from the farther side of the 
Atlantic to make havoc of Pachacutec’s work within less tfian a 
hundred years, we may speculate whether the paternal, authori- 
tarito, collectivist regime which Pachacutcc had brought to per¬ 
fection would have come, in course of time, to be reflected in some 
representation of the Universe as a conunonwealth governed, 
moTt H$UemcOy by a social law, but with a constitution of the 
Spartan rather tb«i of the Athenian pattern. If we may allow our 
imagination to picture the development of an Andean WeUan- 
sekmtuni on such lines as these, then perhaps—on the analogy of 
what happened to 2eua—we may also imagiae the ci-devmt slnr- 
god Viraeo(Aa being relegated to an Honorary Presidency of the 
Cosmic PhaJanateiy.^ 

We have now to consider those other repreaentationa of the 
wnsatution of the Universe in which its unity presents itself aa 
the work of an omnipresent and omnipotent Godhead, while the 
Law which can be discerned in the Universe’s structure and move¬ 
ment and life is regarded as being a manifestation of God’s will 
mstcad of being thought of as a sovereign unifying force which 
regulates the actions of gods and men alike if it leaves any place 
at ^ m the picture for anything that could be counted as divine. 
We have observed already^ that this concept of a unity of aU 

• Mmm, op. <ar., pp, **8-0, 

tho 4ftem8iiv* poMit^ty Chit Vimecla-uaMk* Zvat-^tnghK 
‘wTSSfote tb« th«.hicb b« lud b««^ 

fr**^ <lMeced, oe mm »*, footnots 3. chi teooui lifw« «f 
wSS^lT ^ yewmoa Itt tn fpiph^y «r ZoU 

“?• • Qui&Kuin ptnllel ia the 

•VuMOfih*, Lord «f cbe Uaivenel 
wnectMT Bule or labile., ., 

WhafavtThdu^ 

Would thii Thou wen i»« htddeo from <bia kb of Thioit 

CVeatof of tba World. * * • • 

Creator^ Mae, 

Or«T aoeaacofe, 

My cyaa hiit me, 

Thoosh 1 iof« (0 aao thee/ 

* On pp. is-j$, above. 
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things through God, as well as the aUemaiive concept of a unity 
of aJJ things through Law, is conceived by human minda through 
an analogy from ue constitution which a human universal atate 
inclines to assume as, after its foundation,’ it gradually crystallizes 
into its finnl shape. In this process of crystallization we have seen 
that the human ruler of the universal state, who at the outset is 
literally a King of Kings, eliminates the client princes who were 
once his peers and thereby transforms hii own constitutional 
status from a suzerainty to a monarchy in the literal sense of that 
word. If we now ezamine what happens simultaneously to the 
gods of the diverse peoples and lands which the universal state 
has sbsorbed into iu own body politic, we ahsll find that there is 
an analogous change in the reciprocal relations of these objects of 
human worship, fn the place of a pantheon in whi^ a high god 
exercises a auzerainty over a community of other gods who were 
once his peers, and who have not lost their divinity in losing their 
independence, we see emerging a single God whose uniqueneas is 
His essence. 

This reli^oua revolution is apt to begin with a general change 
in the relations between divinities and worahippers. Within the 
framework of a universal state there la a tendency for all divinities 
to divest themselves of the bonds that have hitherto bound each 
of them up with aome particular parochial human community. 
A divinity who has started life as the patron dt jure and servitor 
ds facto of some single tribe or town or valley or mountain now 
enters on a wider held of action by learning to appeal on the one 
hand to the Soul of the individual human being a^ on the other 
hand to the whole of Mankind; and, as eachgemW loci simultane- 
ouiW steps out into this wider world which hw at last been opened 
up for him by human empire-builders, there tends tc arise, under 
the aegis of a political peace, a religious competition between rival 
worships whiw ends, like the foregoing physical warfare between 
parochial states, In the victory of some single competitor over all 
the rest. The course of this religious revolution, as it worked itaelf 
out in the arena of the Achaemenian Empire, has been described 
by Eduard Meyer in a passage which demands quotation in our 
present context, not only on account of the brilliance of its obser¬ 
vation and analyais, but also because the particular chapter of 
religious history that is here recorded is typical of what is apt to 
happen on the religious plane of life within the political frame¬ 
work of any univer^ state. 

*The most persistent effects of the Achaemenian Empire-Effects 
which are still exerting a direct influence upon our own present ig^ 
are to be found in the domain of Religion. The Achaemenian r^me 
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saw the begmning of a trajisfonMlioo of rclig»n$ that cut very de^. 
This devefopmeM waa awiated by the fact that Ac Achaonenian 
emperon treated the reUgioos of their eubjectt with a large-heartea 
coimderatenwa' and sought to erect them into props for their ^ 
Dolicv; but a still more potent factor was the mere existence of an 
^pire which embraced tbewhole World as the Achaemenun Empire did- 
‘in sjidept dmo Rehgion had been the most vital «p^ion of the 
poliliol community. It waa the Coda that enabled the State to kc^ 
alive, to maifttaiD itself in conflict with other Powers, and to incresw m 
power and prosperity. But aU that had chang^ since the natijMal 
stato, one after another, had been deprived, at the very least, « tbw 
political independence and bad owstly been ^Uulated, ao the 
inhabrianta of all the civiliaed countriea of South* Wcstero Asia bad 

to accustom themselves to seeing their fate decided by formers. 
Oecasicnaliy this experience led to a repudiation of the native divinity 
who had shown himself so weak and powerless that his worship bad 
patently ceased to be worth while. But, so far as can be seen, tto coo- 
secueoee waa drawn only by isolated individuals. Among people m the 
mass the belief in the reality of the native divinities was too deeply 
rooted for there to be any possibility of the people tearing themselves 
away from tbeir traditional objeett of worship. And there was a way 
out of the dilemma which waa always open: either the god was ugry> 
Of else he had helped the adversary's cause to triumph htaxix 
the cause th« deserved to win, Cyrus is in Babylon die legitimate hi^ 
wbo has been elected by Marduk, while Nabooidus is the apos^ who 
has bff f> rejected. In the eyes of the Prophets of Israel the victory of 
the Assyrians and Cbaldacans over the Prophets* countiymen is the woA 
of the victims* own national god. He wills to chastise his people, and 
even CO annihilate them, because they foil lo understand his true nature; 
and he demonstrates his power all the more dazzlingly by bestowing the 
gift of world domination upon a nation which knows nothing of him 
and which fondly iraaginea that he is one of the powers whom it has 
vanquished. Otheratiy to console themselves with the idea by which the 
DdphfeOracleattempted to justify Hs behaviour towards Croesus: above 
the god there stands a still mightier power to which the god has to sub* 

mi f_either an ineaorsble Fate of an impersonal kind (the Necessity of 

the Orphita), or else the verdict of some supreme Ruler of the Universe.* 

*In any ?age the Inevitable result Is a revolution in the old concept of 
God. Already, through a theological extension of a nuve faith, the 
nation^ gods had everywhere become cosmic powers as well—powers 
whM creative, lift'giving, preservative activity embraces Heaven and 
Earth. Now, with the annihilation of the National State and the ceasa* 
tion of public life, the political side of the divinity falls away and the 
universal concept alone survives. Manners and customs converge; the 

i Fftf tbe fehawm poUig of the AchiemBtudww the s>e»egi Scirir* V. C (0(d) 

$ (S). AftDex, «a. T, pp, 7^5, ibow.—A-J.T. ... ^ . v 

* lo ihia Lm< lenteocB Mtftr ik, of eoun«, rcfemfis TO the tlTCisseve rotd which we 
h*v« alf^r roeeoTVQimd in this chwtw ud whieb I«sds, not tewtrdj to Alaiehiy 
God, but to words s So^wcifit Lsw.—AJ.T. 
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nttions mingle with one another—partly in the p«ceftjl way of com- 
mer^ intercourae, partly through the coerdve acdoQ of the rulera; in 
many even the native language dUappeara before the face of the 
great languages that are the vehidea of Civilizatloa.^ In cheae drcum- 
atancta the national community fails back more and more upon Keligion: 
that ia, upon ^e wonhip of the goda who are indigenoua in ita home* 
land, and upon tbe acrupoloua obiervance of their ritual. This very 
procett, however, endows the local religion with a capacity to extend 
(u range beyond the old natioztal frontleri. The worahippera of a given 
divinity are now no longer the membera of the national communi^ who 
have been bom into that divini^'a aervice and are beholden to him for 
their very exiitence: hia worahippen are now those who acknowledge 
him and remain faithful to him, whether they be members of the national 
community or cot; and this turns religion into aomething that ia at on^ 
individual and univenal. The god is no longer expected to bring public 
prosperity to the body politic: what every one expects of him ii peraona! 
proaperity and in^vidual advantage for the wonhipper himaw. And 
accordingly the forei^er can pray to thia god juat at well aa some one 
who baa inherited hit reUtioo to the god from his anceatora. So the 
divinity becomes an independent self*submtent power which operates 
from its sett of worship and offers grace and blessing to all the World. 
Tbii ia hw these divinities are reg^ed by the Achaomeniin Imperial 
Government. The Government grants privilegm and endowments to 
all the larger shrines; and st all of thorn lacrificee and pnyera axe offered 
for the welUbeing of the Emperor. The Immediate ground for this 
policy is a desire to make capital for the Government out of the high 
preetjge which the shrine possesses in the eye* of the aubject popufa* 
tion; but the Government is also moved by s genuine belirf thst these 
divinities are mighty powers and that it cannot bo anything but an 
advantage to stand well with them. . . 

*Thua Univeraaliam and Individualiam become the characienatic 
features of all feli|ioM and all worihipa. Every worihip claims to bo 
the highest, and u possible the only legitimate, one; every divuuty 
olaima to be a great cosmic power; and they all of them address them' 
selves no longeiwir no lonw exclusively^^ a national rommum^, 
but primarily to etch individual human being—promiaing him all kinds 
of profit, both on Earth and in the Other World, and this with greater 
certitude than any other god can offer- This religious revolution was 
not acootnpUahed at one stroke, but it begins m the Acbaemenian Age.^ 
This age witnesses the prelude to the great competition between roU- 
gions which fills tbe later centuries of Antiquity. 

* For tb« iprvaC of cueh linpn /roneJu i«e tb* pmmt drudy. V. C fO Id) S (y), 

*«l. V, ?p. <aj- 5 » 7 . ibo'’*.—A.J.T. _ _ . . . ^ . 

• Tm of tiM Mun« nUaiou* rovoUiuon durmf Um Soman Irnpenal » 

noQ«^ by Sp<nCl*r, 0 .' Dt/ du «fa*ndZo<ida>, vol. i (Mufueh tpso, Paca], 

M. 17 *-?. A eormponduta rcUfiouk te*«lutloe Iros a pubik oemfouMl 
MraomI ralahoe b a tw w n (h« $«ul one God took p)»c* In tba Indie W«t )4 ai the »<nh 
•flh* Mahlylna tfid of H.nduiim (lee V. C b) i<) *. vol. v, pp. 13?‘Cld cjS, ibovo), aod 
in (h« EawbM World durina the two eentunei beponins vuh the nnerauon el 
lkba*ten(Brei*tad, j. H.; TIu CfeMiopauni ^ Aafifutt and TWAr ui ^new*i Aof i 
<L«oden 191], Header k Stsucbion), pp. 37 ^ *tid 335^).—AJ.T. 
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‘it bis also now become powible to pay reepect to i divinity at a 
cLutaace from his local habitadon and in deuebmeot from his native 
soil and ftom his own people; for the bond which unites $od and wor* 
shipper is no longer nadooa] or political but is personal and therefore 
indissoluble. Slaves and merebants and artisans who are permanently 
expatriated cany their divinity with them» found new shrines for him, 
and win adherents for him in foreign parts, while converMly the stranger 
who arrives at a seat of worship paya the divini^ the tribute of nis 
devotion and can be pennacently won for this divinity's s^^ce. 

* Hence all worships begin to niake an aedve propaganda. They either 
besdr themsdves to widen the circle of the devotee* of the shrine and 
Co heighten its prestige and influence far and wide beyond mere 
parochial limits, or they seek to raise the ideas and the ritual of tbdr 
religion to a status of commanding importance. For instance, the 
Babylonian and Egyptian priests broadcast their wisdom everywhere; 
the priests of the Pessinuntine Mother of the Gods, and those of kindred 
Anatolian and Syriac worships, enlist from all quartern a dfcle of 
fanatical adherents who are prepared to castrate themselves in the 
service of the divinity and to range over the face of the Barth as mendi* 
cant monks. These cults do not, any of them, make outright war upon 
chose of the ether gods: they merely relegate them to a posidan of 
inferiority, or demand at any rate a recognized position for themselves 
aide by side with them. There are, however, certain religions that do 
not recognize the legitimaq' of alien cults at all (the attitude of Zero* 
astrisnism), or that even go so far as to condemn them as the most 
grievous sin against their own god fche aturude of Judaism). Tbeir 
esclusiveneas makes these religions all the more active in trying to win 
foreign adherents who, by their acceptance of the revelation, wiU save 
thernWlves from perdition and at the same time will bear witness amcag 
the nadona to the power of the OrUy True God and will thereby raise 
the status of the god's woiahippen in tbe eyes of the World. The 
teaching of Zaratbustra, which was the religion of tbe rulbg nation, 
addres^ itself, the very beginning, to the whole Human ^ee and 
therefore cevar had an exclusive national character. The religion of 
Yahweh did not completely lose, but did recast, its original nationalism 
under the impact of the blows of Fate which descended on the Jewish 
people; and, after achieving this transformation, it began to enlist 
proselyua all tbe more actively for coming late into tbe mission-field. 

'Inwardly, too, the religions begin to become assimilated to one 
another. All the worships of the Onental World now pass through the 
same process as the parochial worships of the cantons of Bgypt. The 
only surviving diflerences between th^ are simply diftereoce* of name 
and of the minutiae of liturgical practice. In substance all these wor¬ 
ships are now mdisoRguisbable'—^1 gods having become sun-gods and 
all goddesses heaven-goddesses—and this convergence has me para- 

, * *Sa s^^n] k religi«A toit Mrtout !• mSine; In cbe«n kuU ^ent dilRrents: et, 
u IcuA euJMft I innd&ient 4}u«C)u«feu, e'enit ca as nSIm <t noo «n •« ^aasaot 
e«a cenoka eO iJa 4twent r«7ua.'WZwtrr8 tU Tu/tot (Ttria tS^A. 
GutUatBxiin, a veto.), vol. ii, p, Oai C<Mogt*oU« 
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dozicai effect of sticnulttiag their milftaQt competftioQ with each other. 
SpiritUflE;^ poUticaUy, and sodaUy the plane on which the sereraJ reli- 
noM live become* more and more tmiform. and this leads to the 
mmudofl of uaifonn religioiia general Ideas which present themselves 
is the Individual worahips and individual religions with merely super¬ 
ficial differentiatioos. No one can any longer uid satisfaction In ^e old 
notion that the divinity to whom he pays devotion is a local power whose 
operadon is confitied to a particular territory. Evetv one .thinks of his 
god as the epiphany of a universal cosmic power, wKicb both rules the 
Earth and guiaea the destiny of Mao—aa a sun-god or a heaven-god If 
the divinity is male, and as a goddess of fertility or a nature-goddess if 
she is fem^e. Hence in Syria and Phoenicia ‘*che Lord of Heaven” 
acquires ever greater prestige. He is **the good god who 
rewards his devotees” in ^ language of later inscriptioos, and he is 
also the Thunderer on High. Sometimes the divinity is invoked without 
being named. For exam^e, the inscriptioiis on Palmyrene altars of the 
Hellenistic Age invoke ‘vHizn whose name is praised unto Eternity, the 
Gracious, the Compassionate”. Side by side with this Unnamed God, 
6 dl, ”the Guider of Fate”, pushes his way in from Babylonia. One feels 
bow close the individual gods have come to one another--how, in some 
sense, each of them is ^rnply an epiphany of the others. Even the Jews, 
in addres^ng themselves to foreigners, designate their god, not as 
Yahweh, but as ”the Heaven-God of Jenualem”; and by this deaigna- 
don they present him to their Persian masters as the peer of Ahura- 
ma^a.*' 

One reason why these formerly parochial and variegated divini- 
ticB were thus being drawn into an ever closer conformity with one 
another was because they were now subject, ail alike, Co the 
inBoence of a single ensample; and this loadstone was the human 
monarch of a universal state which hod provided the political 
container for this religious ferment. 

‘Apris la conquite de Babylone par Cyrus, le eulte tnasd^n s*installa 
dans eette antique mdmopole et un grand nombre de magea s^j dtabli- 
rent Entre eux «t les Chaldiens, un voislnage pluaieurs fois s^culaire 
amena dea rapports de confraternity, et ainu le mazdyisme importf en 
Cbald^e subit rascendaoc de la religion auto^tone. Toute la thdologie 
des mages se pinitn d’astrologie. Dans oette ascrologie chald^ 
persique, le gouvemement du del, pour demeurer le patron et le modile 
dee puia&ancea terrestres, 6 ai se pr&ter i une transformation. A la 
bidrarchie de justiders ^bUe hi-haut par les indens Cbaldyens, se 
substTtua I'id^e d*une royautd siddrale analone 4 PEmpire des Ach^- 
minides. Puis, cette notion nouveUe d’un puais ^toliy se rypaodit par- 
tout oh s'imposait la suprdmade des Peraes et die s'y perprata dans le 

’ 6.: Gadaeiiu itt Aluttwo, toL ui (Stuttgart 1901, Com), cp. ( 67 -* 7 <. 

C{. ei^m: Vt^m^ tutd iu (Anitrntumt. voJ. ii (Stuttgart and tl«rlis iQSt. 

pp. tv-xs. and Gtteiwiu Ax Alurom. roL 1, part (s), 4U ed. (Seuttgart aad 
BeiHn c. Cotta), pp. x J3-7. 
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cultc. "L.'ijiacription de Nemroud'Dagb* pirle d« trtn«$ cdlestw dc 
Z<us Oroatudh. « un baa-relW oous k tnontre aasb $ur iin le 
icepire i la maia/’ Howanfa se Ic figure de rairoe, lee angce ou roes- 
sagera divins faisant cerde autour de lui. Dana dee xtxta nombreuz, on 
rctrouvc un aouvenir, lointain parfo^ de la croyancc qui fit comparer Ic 
MaStre du Monde avec le Grand Roi, «t $ea aMeaaeura avec dee aatrapea- 
C'cst de lA quc devah vcnir, avec I’idic d’un Royaume d« Oeux, ai 
i DOS eapnta. la conception atoldeone d^une Citd du Monde 
gouvem^ par lee plankea et lee dtoilea fixee, auxquelles lee houunes 
eont aesujetUe/* 

The dosing sentence of this last quotation brings us back to the 
now ^miliar ibiking-point of the road which we are attempting to 
survey; but this time we have not to folbw out the branch leading 
towarcb a Cosmio Law, which we have explored already, but the 
other branch which leads towards a Unique and Omnipotent God; 
and in this direction the first landmark that we shall notice is the 
influence of the Achaemenian Monarchy upon the Jewish concep¬ 
tion of the God of Israel.^ 

‘In the Jewish religion, the heavenly] court, by which Yahwch is 
waited upon, is elaborated on a Eabyloniso partem, even thcu|b certain 
old native concepdoos may account for the origin of the idea. * 

And, in Jewish minds, this new conception of Yahweh had worked 
itself out to completion by about j66-i 64 8.C., which appears, from 
internal evidence, to have been the approximate date of the wriung 
of the prophedcal part of the Book of Daniel. 

‘I beheld dll the thrones were cast down, and the Ancient of Days did 
sic. whose garment was white as snow, and the hair of his head like ^ 
wool; his throne was like the fiety flame, and his wheel as burning 

‘A fiery stream issued and came forth from before him; tboussmd 
thoosaods ministered unto him, and teo thousand tiroes ten thousand 
stood before him; the judgment was sec and the books were opened.’* 
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^e Jews appear to Kave taken tbii rufAing delibcrsiclr, for (be? rejected awl <an* 
temud the science of Astrology beesuM they perceived tbe fundamaotal ineempsiibUtly 
ef its k«]>er <A an inetenbk m4ihefD4tic«l law with a belief in God m ui omnipeteot 
persenebTy (Meyat, E.: Vrifirv^ md det Chntwuumt. vol. ii (BeriM ipai, 

Cette). 9. JeY 

e Mryer, GnoUeSfe du Alt^rvms, vel, Ui (Sturtgairt ipei. Cone), p. tye. In hie 
tfrarwig vml « 4 <i^S«ge da CtiriHentumt. vol. u (Berlin 193:. Cotie), pp. 

•ch»T peintt out that Vebwcb ia elreedr cenedved m ibe lOceneis of an Aebeeneoieo 
anperor ia 2ccb. iii, whicb ww written mea $ tp a,c., a well u in (ha J 9 «ok which 

wea wrineo about 4 century later, 

( Dee. vu. t^ro. Thie preciae and virid picturt of Yahwch In ihe likeness of en 
AebaoRcuan Great King aapeefS to have been terrowed by Judaiam from ZoroMlrian- 
•im, AcewdiAgw ven uaU. A.: fiaeUfic ref^ 0 *oC (Heiddberg <926. Winter), p. sbS. 
'ihe Andantof Days... baa nothing whaiev«i ja coovnen with the god Yehweh, whom 
the Jews would ftever bave visualised in tba abepe: tbe AActent of Cuys ia Abunnasda, 
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Achaemeniaci Great Kiag is Dot, however, the only moo- 
uch of a uaiversal state in whose likeness his subjects have shaped 
their conceptions of an Almigh^ God. In the Eg ypU ac World, 
for example, 

'the conception of the SuD'God as a former king of Egypt, as the father 
cd the reigning Pharaoh, and as the protector and Ittaer of the nation, 
still a kind of ideal king, resulted in the most important consequences 
for Religion. The qualities of the earthly kingship of the Pharaoh were 
easily transferred to Re.. .. The whole earthly conception and environ¬ 
ment of the Egyptian Pharaoh were soon, aa it were, the “stage proper¬ 
ties” with whi^ Re was “made up" before the eyes of the Nile-dweller. 
When, later on, therefore, the conception of die human kingship was 
developed and enriched under the transforming soda! forces of the 
Feudal Age,’ these vital changes were soon reflected from the character 
of the Phar^ to that of the Sun-God.'* 

who WM poitraf«e hr F«faiuis u bo i« esMtibod in Dan. vii. 9*. Cf. Me?ef, 
Vrtfn 0 >i ttnd dw CitnRMdsw, toL u, 195^. The praouadDeea of the 

efieet which (bis liamm uuse wxcted npca (he Sjriun imstinatias, whea it bed 

bMO tniucniReh fraai the Iftaufi to the S^mn prasinee of ibe Syriac WorM, ie rereeloi 
hya ottpanson ^ecvcfilecettered pieces of evidcpce. The tTW*t oelthrawd teetanooy 
ta the rrateduedcB of the euaago quoted above fraro Di&iel (vii. 9-10) ia RertlatioB 
Q: I)~t^. whare we ec* a Chriedao writer who wiebee to pxeicat a visual icnw of hu 
Chnst in Kia f kry diawias upon the InniaA Imas^ ^ * Jewleh wofk which by this 
time «ia not much leaa thaa three centurkj old. It le perhaps notlcee significant that one 
cd (he kMucee u thk li(eniT nnase ie reported (e have umulaiee *>n real hfs’, by 
meoM of a trick. byatUutcwo Sytiaa asesoraotioo wbo wofo ai far a epa n ted from ooe 
aooibs io tinw la the r«ep«claT» aodiors of the Book of Daoiel and tne ReveJaooa of 
Snfit JotetbeDivioa. »>< T» af the 

Hellaaic lotamal pfoletariar 1 end, while the reepecQva aicoaa in which (bey fousht were 
far epan—Eiimia» aieoa bet^ in Skaly and Bu KhkaM'e in PdaBM-^tbeu reepeahc 
beithplecea were both on Syrian aoil, imee Eubui ■ known (o have come fnnt Apacoaa 
and Bar lUkahl wta precumebly Palestuuan*bera. If both of them praedaed (he aana 
trick ei datm divided cy ao wide an intemb—Euaua in the aeveoib docade of (he saeond 
emtuiy S.C., and Bar l{&kabiintbefoui(bde«adeof (beaecoodceBtufyoftbeChriatiia 
Eia—^ muat mean that cn Syria, at ai\y time during the Uraa canturiee follewins the 
puhlimtion of the Book of Piaiel. a proktariaa e^tor wbo preached iaaurmeuon. and 
wboprwrd^ tol^ hieinaar^entfOlioweratovictnfyoetbeatrengthofadjvioe coo* 
nuMfon which he eUdited m b^d. would be expected to five materiel evidence et Ala 
arine pasooare himi^periortmni one eftbe prodi&ea that ie armboted, ia the 
tswhan imagery, so (be Aodmt ef Days. Aceordint to Dan. vu. to. *a fiery aovna 
Imued and eama forth from berere Um'. wUk.aecerdbg to Revelaaen i. tS. thia SeoM 
came 'out <d hit mouth’ in the ahape of ’a aharp nro-edged tword*. Kew. aceordmg to 
DiodortiJ. B<K>k B XSLIV-nDCV. chap, 2, 6^. Etmua ‘used to emit fim and oaoM 

fna hie mouth. «Sch a eertain display of divuie pMcaaion (hdet«we^*o<0. by meaty e( 
ao apperstua; and was the eettiAg in which na uaed to dectaim ha prophaeiee. Ha 
taedtot^ loutahell oraometUoxofthe aort, borerwe holea in it on oppoaite tide*, 
Ruff it with fire and eiMugb fuel telMep tha fire alight, and (ben put it late his south 
and flare out acoctimee aparka and aomatifnee flame by blowutjAio ic In the days 
before ha rose an reveJc, Euaus uaed te declare that the Syrian vroddeaa had grutd 
him an ^phaiw and hM told him that he waa to become a king' faae v. C (a), 
Anrtai 11 , p. 3^. Wlewl. Sinulnrly. ■ecordisc le Saint Irrome. <fdcwna Affiawai. 
Book in. chap, jt (w MiBie: Po^efogfo *o<* cei.efio). Bar KSkabd used 

to put a ti^cd strswintona mouth and fan it into flame by blowing mto rt. m ordRSe 
tfMtetb^lwtentbarhewasvomiiutgfir**. PreaQroabridustrickwaadeeinadtolend 
autbenry to Bar Kflknbib claim te be tha Measlab (i.e. 'dte Lord’s Anointed). 

* i.e. tha Exyptiw Tima ef Troubles’. Fee this tranefemanon of in earlier EgypOM 
ceeceptka Of aee also the preaaot Study, IV. C (ui) (e) a (pX vel <v, 

^ ^DeeekpmwU o/fWigiee W in AMifit ^ypt (Lortdea 

tpis, Ked^ & Stoughton), pp. rirea already is 1. C Cu), vet. u p. 141, above. 
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In the Sinic World, lik«vise> w Bud thc^ mental imagexy 
already taking shape during the ‘Tin« of Trouble 
ceded the foundation of a Simc univefsai state ^ Tain She 
Hwang-d. At any rate, the philosopher Mo-tac, who lived from 
the fifth into the fourth century B-C., 

^pour zihiMT Ics Tices dea ... ^ue, k ‘Jl’? 

i»ui rovale. I'idte du Oel Justiocr, du Soureram dfc-bwt. patron 
dynaad^e. Aussi psrle-t-iJ de la Voloot^ du Ciel (r«» frA«) avec let 
nim« termea, k peu pria, qu’d eoploie pour one ennire aou- 
misaioD aux d^cisiooa du souveram. ‘ 

This pair of illustrations from the historica of other civilixatioiw 
may serve to show that the course of religious evolucon m ^ 
Svrisc World, within the political framework of the Achaemenian 
Empire and its Seleudd ‘successor-state’,* was not anything a- 
cepdonal, but was a normal dcvebpmcDt which ejcempbJiM a 
ceneral rule. In the political and social circumstances to which 
the foundation of a uruversal state gives rise, a number of pre¬ 
viously paroc^l divinides simultaneously assume the insignia ot 
the newly esublished terrestrial monarch and then compete with 
one another for the sole and occlusive dominion which these 
insienia imply, until at length one of the competitors annihilates 
all the other claimanis and thus establishes his title to be worship¬ 
ped as the One True God. This outcome of the Battle of the Gods 
is analogous to that of the terrestrial struggle for existence between 
human princes during the disintegration of a dvilizatioD; for, in 
the course of the two successive rounds in which this political 
conflict works itself out, one of the competitors first other anmhi- 
lates or subjugates all Ids peers in the internecine warfare of a 
‘Tune of Troubles’, and afterwards peachy yet relendesriy 
eliioinatcs those of them who have temporarily survived the estab¬ 
lishment of a uDiversal state by reconciling themselves to becoming 
client princes of a victorious Kir^ of Kings—with the result that 
the victor-suzerain turns into a monarch who, in his final plenitude 
of power, is the sole embodiment of royalty and vehicle of sove¬ 
reignty and source of authority in his world. There la, however, 
one vital point on which the analogy that we have been drawing 
does not hold. 

In the constitutional evolution of a universal state the universal 
monarch whom we find enthroned in solitary sovereignty at the 
end of the story is usually a direct successor—in an unbrolwn 
coostitutional sequence—of the Padislrifo, or overlord of client 


fueeiioo ■ pobtieal/o)^ t 
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princes, under whose auspices the «oiyop«D8.‘ When an Augus¬ 
tus who had been content to make his authority felt in Cappadocia 
or Palestine or Nabataea by maintaining a general superintendence 
over local kings or tetrarchs was succeeded in due course by a 
Hadrian who adouniscered these former pruicipalitles as provinces 
under his own direct rule, there was no break in the continuity of 
the dominant power; for Hadrian, no less than Augustus, was 
master of the Hellenic in virtue of being the bead of the 

Roman State, and he was still exercising this Roman authority in 
the form of the Prindpate—s subtle institution which was the 
principal heirloom in Augustus’s political legacy. In fact, the 
universal state with which the HeUcnlc World had originally been 
endowed by Roman empire-builders had not ceased to be a Roman 
Empire in consequence of the subsequent process by which the 
former client-states had been administratively gUidigeschaltet 
through being assimilated to the provinces that had been under 
the direct government of the Princeps and the Senate from the 
beginning. On the other hand, in the conesponding and contem¬ 
porary religious change, continuity, so far from being tlw rule, is 
a theoretic^y possible exception which It might be difficult to 
illustrate by historical examples. 

The writer of this Study cannot, Indeed, call to mind a single 
case in which the high god of a pantheon has ever served as the 
medium for an epi|«iany of God as the unique and omnipotent 
master and maker of all tilings; Neither the Corichancan Sun-God 
nor the Theban Amon-Re nor the Babylonian Marduk-Bel nor the 
Vedic Dyauspitar nor the Olympian Zeus has ever revealed the 
countenance of the One True God beocath hia own Protean mask. 

> Thm U, bow«v«r, at kaat «ee «on9^C4MU» cxcept^o^ (o Uu* rule to the 

hutwT or the glrae urtivereel #U(e. Jo (he first piece (he ffrUBoer, 1» ui hM 
eitenprcd u eetn dueueh by foree, whhin the apes »i i unsle ■ 

orecM ef GlaieMsJiaJiMm which. if> (he eonrttutionil hiitory of (be Reatu smWf 
Sw eoreod «*«f * period of act such \aat th»o twe eeaturee , le (be a«c(^^ pUee 
rutbim redjcelim eveted la e^uaily ^ioknt reecaeo whieb did aetttdeed deecn Uie 
uMvcfttl ewe that lad j«ai b^ founded by thJ* empire-bujlder of (he Hou»e ci ie le, 
but did depeee Te'in She HwMg-d’e dyneary m ferout of e ww W e+oee eoeeeaoi* 
tud hed flowtor loe is tbelra Dyneicy'eemplfe-buildiin ^ pU« 

the parweafouftder of the Frier Hu Dyaeary wed » repeir Te^iii She H«wo a 
erwTeftd to eroid the T^^in Dytu.iT'e fete, by ebu^DiM the r^icil poli^ ef 
GtaJiMUnatf ud cunl^xion for e eoneeivaove policy «i re-eetebliahins the a- 
iHxMsB Defoefial aCitee of the Sirde World u clieOC I Bf i tdom i under the 
dvmanU euseninty. In (h« fourth piece (be Hu Dyneicy *oon dieeorcred, by wel 
end error, thet (hie etwmp* et ^dcel devoUmoQ wie eftet eU u uicIuoami ud 


Sink unireieel elite into Heileoie term* by imigifUMwfiar ffugat 
Bettle of Aetium bed beu won. not by OeBnin, bM by ^teoy ud 
fmefifiirT event the Hdlenie univenil eaie wfcjch lad ^^l^hed 
^5 eouree of the pfoeeding two hundred vem nught ^ t^aj^ed fw the 
Kit four eeeiniriae by • Govenunut ueted et Alexindne^ odauMt^ 

Iteh •» e eliect repubUc or evesea ■ eubgect pnmoee. rTfe peyehologicd r^caoo 
i?Ae fJeeendrieia to cbe ebegrin of h«vm» fuet miiied their ‘soiaifwi detMLy* le 
in V. C (u)(a>, pp. ai7-(9 bekw.) 
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And tvca in the Syriac luuversai state* where the god who was 
worshipped by the Imperial Dynasty was not a divinity of this 
synthetic kind and was also not a product of raison the 

deity through whose lineaments the existence and the nature of a 
One True God becaroe apparent to Mankind was not Ahuraroaada 
the god of the Achaeinenidae: it was Yahweh the god of the 
Achaemenian emperors’ inaignificant Jewish subjects. This vic¬ 
tory of Yahweh over Ahuramazda* and over all the other divinitiea 
of the Achaemenian Empire and ita 'successor-states’ who had 
been competing with the once parochial god of Israel and Judah 
for the auperladve honour of becoming an epiphany of God 
Almighty, is the triumph that is celebrated in the Eighty-second 
Psalmj ' 


‘God standee in the congregation of the nighty; be judgetb amoog 
the ^ods.... ® 

! all ojm ore eUUrtn of the Most High ; 

But ye shall die like men, and fell like one of the prince*.'’ 

Arise, O God; judge the Earth; for thou shalt inherit all nations-’* 

The note of this pscan is not pitched too high; for, wlxile Asshur’s 
following had dwindled, by the time when the Jewish poem was 
writicc, to as small a company^ as Ahuramazda’s worshippers 
muster to-day,* these stricken gods’ rival Yahwch—whose Chosen 
People was first trampled under foot by the Assyrians and then 
ijjsed from the dust by the Achaemenidae—has growrr into the 
God of Christendom and Islam as .well as the God of Jewry. This 
wfttrast between the ultimate destinies of the rival divinities and 
the momentary forwnca of their respective followers makes it 
evident that the religious life and experience of generations bom 
and bred under the political aegis of a universal sute is a field of 
histoncai study which offers to the observer some striking and 
momentous examples of the phenomenon of Peripeteia or 'the 
reversal of roles’;* and in feet it is not an exception, but the nile 
for ^ particular represenation of the Godhead which is sin^d 
out for becoming a vehicle of the revelation of the unity of Go^in 
umury political phase of the disintegration of a civilization, to 
be an obscure divinity of humble antecedents. At the same time 

Ll i • wl'S'WM poUcy «f tiu A^nteo Me $« V. C 
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this original lowliness and obscurity are not the only features that 
are characteristic of the divinities fhar are cast for this overwheliD* 
ing role. 

When we look into the nature and £tbos of Yahweh as these are 
portrayed for us in the scriptures chat we have inherited from his 
pre*C^stian worshippers, two ocher features immediately atiike 
the eye. On the one Yahweh U in origin a local divinity- 
in the literal sense gUb<u adicriptus If we are to believe that he foat 
came within the Israelites* ken as theyinn inhabiting and animatiog 
a volcano in North-Western Arabia, and in any case a divinl^ who 
struck root in the soil of a particular parish, and in the hearts of 
a particular parochial community, aft^ he had been carried Into 
the hill country of Ephraim and Judah as the divine patron of the 
barbarian wsr-baiids who broke into the Palestinian domain of 
‘the New Empire’ of Egypt in the fourteenth century a.c.* On the 
other band Yahweh Is *a Jealous god*,* whose first commandment 
to his worshipper Is :‘Thou shall have no other gods before me.'^ 
It is not, of course, surprising to find these two traits of provin¬ 
cialism and exclusiveness displayed by Yahweh simultaneously; 
for a god who keeps strictly to hh own local domain may be ex¬ 
pected to be equally strict in warning off any nughbouring gods 
who show a disporition to trespass. What is, however, suipriring 
—and even rep^ent, at any rate at first sight—is to see Yahweh 
continuing to exhibit an unabated intolerance towards the rivals 
with whom he courts a conflict when, after the overthrow of the 
parochial kingdoms of Israel and Judah and the establishment of 
a Syriac universal state In the shape of the Achaetnetuan Empire, 
the a-devant god of two small upland principalities steps out into 
a wider world and aspires, like bis neighbours, to win for himself 
the worship of all Mankind. In this oecumenical phase of Syriac 
history the persistence of Yahweh in maintaining the intolerant 
attitu^ and outlook that were legacies from hia parochial past 
was an anachronism which was undoubtedly out of tune with the 
< See I, C (0 <*). TOl. I, f. ie», »od V. C (i) («) j, Aiums III, p. S»x, •bov*. 

» EsOd. w. S fid raiv. i*? Dew. v. p «i«l vj. 1 $; iMhui our. 

» EMd. tt.3;DeatT.7Vtd*). re. AeeordlQ|reWeMe/,$tfL.:. 4 S<AAM(Loadoa 
t«36 PabW\ ^MP. S, pe. *34*1 ana Me. ibe *je«l9s»r' which i* oq» 0/ Ote puauadiA^ 
eh*mterw«o of rebim tbe Cod of Mmm wu alfcidy chmrtcrwtieaf th« ntmclM 
Cbd of AbnhMn, of la«K. of Jtcob wiib wham Yahweh cwn« to he idanti£*d hv 
Ahnham'a dweendaM m the Moaaic Aa«. Ln WoeUe/e view Abnhaa’e God wu ib« 
Family G^ that bad beco weeahippad in every hog^old 10 Ur, and it wu of th« 
eaa«pc« of thi» Family God that 'be oouJd admit no alias wof^ppeia asri m 01^ 
aide inKraca*. tn paniaiint id the worthip of tba Fair^ Cod when be left the at? 

e a of Ur bohind aim. Abraham boeamc. not iAdaod a monetheiet, butai leut meao- 
Mw’. It Will ba a«en that the Cod of Abrahanijif WooUay la ri|ht) raaembled the 
God Mmoa in the pont ofaseloaiviceM, but differed from him in oot boA* tied to 
aoT partaouiu iMbry Wble tba worahip of Yahweb wee boui>d wttb Yabweb a 
auo<M*iva bml baWtationa on Smei. at Bethel, and in Jeruaalem. tba God of Abraham, 
of IiMc. uid of Jacob wu wenhipped by Ua Nomadie rotanaa wherever they baKMOM 
to pitch moving tent*. 
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temper that was prevalent in that age among the host of d-dtvant 
local divinidee of Yahweh's kind, who for the most were 
conducting their toumament in a spirit of ‘live-and-Iet-Uve’ and 
'give-and-take*.‘ This unamiable anachronism was, nevertheless, 
as we shall see, one of the elements in Yahweh's character that 
helped him to win his astonisKi^ victory. 

It may be inseructive to look into these two traits of provincial¬ 
ism and exclusiveness more closely, taking the provincialism drat 
and the excluriveness second. 

The choice of a provincial divinity to be the vehicle for an 
epiphany of a God who is omnipresent and omnipotent and unique 
might seem at first sight to be an ioexpllcable paradox; for, while 
tbe Jevnsh and Christian and Islamic conception of a God with 
these attributes^ has indiaputably been derived, as a matter of his¬ 
toric ^ct, frinn the figure of a Yahweh who makes his first 
appearance on the terrestrial scene as the Thunderer of Sinai or 
as the Ba*ai of Shiloh, it is equally indisputable that the theol> 
gical content, as opposed to iht mstori< 4 l origin, of the idea of 
God which is common to these three monotheistic religions sprung 
from a single Syriac root is inuneasurably difierent from the prixni- 
dve representation of Yahweh, and bears a far closer resemblance 
to a number of other conceptions to which, as a rnatter of historical 
fact, die Islami&Christian-Jewish conception is either indebted 
less deeply or even—in some of the cases in question—not indebted 
at all, so far as we can tell In point of universality the Islamic- 
Christian-Jewisb conception of God has less In common with the 
primitive representation of Yahweh than it has with the picture 
of the high god of a pantheon—an Amon-Re or a Coricnancan 
Sun-God or a Marduk-Sel—whose authority at any rate extends 
in some sense over the whole of the Universe, even though the 
divinity by whom this supreme power is exercised be neither 
omnipotent nor unique. Or, if we take as our standard of com¬ 
parison the degree of the spirituality that tbe difiercnt conceptions 
of God display, here the latter-day Jewish and Christian and 
Islamic conception of God has more in common with tbe abstrac¬ 
tions of the philosophic schools: with dji Andean Viracocha, an 


'.'IV atoMiBctitr of dto crcloamaM that «ns ^laplirai, in diSennt d«gr««* of 
miliBser, bv both Judaian •ad ZoroMOiftaiMt in tbe AchMcoetaitn Agt, ii noM^ by 
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Egypd&c Aton» a Neoplatonic Helios, a Con^idan Tien, a Stoic 
Zeus, and even, perlups, mth a latter-day Western 'God the 
MatbematiciaQ’. For the primitive i^ure of Yahweh, as vn see it 
(through a glass darkly) in the panorama of the Peauceudi, appears 
equally gross whether we compare it with these philosophic ab¬ 
stractions or with our own idea of the God whose countenance has 
been astonishingly revealed to us through Yahweh's features. Why 
is it, then, that, in a myatery play which has for its pbt the revela¬ 
tion of God to Man, the supreme role of serving as the vehicle for 
the divine epiphaoy has been allotted, not to an etherial Aton or 
even to an imperial Amon-Re, but to a barbaric and provincial 
Yahweh whose qualihcations for playing this tremendous part 
might seem, on our present abowiog, to be so conspicuously 
inferior to those of so many of his unsuccesshil competitors ^ 

The answer to this hard question may perhaps be found in call¬ 
ing to mind one element in the latter-day Jewish and Christian and 
Islamic conception of God which we have not yet mentioned. We 
have dwelt so far upon certain qualities whic^ are as prominent 
in this etherial representation of God as they are conspicuous by 
their apparent absence from the character of the primitive Yahweh 
—the three sublime qualities of uniqueness aod omnipotence and 
onuiipiesence. Yet, for ail thrir sublimity, these three attributes 
of the Divine Nature are in themselves no more than conclusions 
of the human understanding; they are not experiences of the 
human heart; and, while it is no doubt possible for a human soul 
which has its first discovery of God on the intellectual plane 
to enter into commumon with Him thereafter on that higher level 
of spiritual intercourse on which human beings are able to love, 
as well as know, their human fellow creatures, the attainment of 
communion with God along a path on which tiie heart has to wait 
upon the head is evidently 'hard and rare’. Few human souls have 
succeeded, like Ikhnaton or Akbar, In winning the Visio Beatijua 
for themselves by this intellectud approach fewer still l»ve 
succeeded, like ^uathustra, in communicating to others a vision 
that has been gained in this primarily intellectual way; and this 
will not surprise ua when we consider what element in God’s 
nature it i$ that we have so hx left out of account; for it is an 
element that is no mere attribute but is rather the very e sse n ce 
of the Divine Nature as it presents itself tc us—an essence apart 
from which the Godhead could hardly be imagined as existing or 
as bring capable of hairing any attributes ascribed to It. 

For Man, God’s essence is that He is a living god ^th whom 

> F«r th« fkilure of Ik^aaMn lad Akbv to WCOCM foueden of now rcUfiMA Me 
V. C (i) 6 ($)» Annex, y»1. r, pp. 69$-$ ead 699-704, ebere. 
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a living human being can enter into a spiriRiaJ relation that ia 
recognizably akin to hia spiritual relations with the living human 
beings among whom Man lives hi$ earthly life as a social creature. 
This fact of being alive is the essence of God*s jiature for human 
souls that are seeing to enter into communion with Him, and at 
the same time it is the hardest element in God’s nature for human 
beings to grasp, since this living god has to be apprehended by 
our human Acuities without the aid of those physical evidences of 

life_a visibility and a tangibility—that are offered by all other 

living beings that come wi&n Man’s ken. And, if it is thus the 
most difficult part of the knowledge of God to know Him in this 
essential way, this difficulty is evidently at its maximum for a 
spiritual explorer who attempts an intellectual approach to his 
divine goal, since an intellectual apprehension of God’s attributes 
is a way of knowing God which is more remote than any other 
from the direct communion of Life with Life. The seeker after 
God who takes this intellectual path is like some climber who gains 
his first footiog on the mountainside at the point which is not 
only farthest from the summit but which is also separated from 
it by the deepest md the sheerest precipices. It is mani¬ 

festly less difficult—however difficult it still may be—for a human 
soul which is already in enjoyment of a direct communion with 
God to enlarge its compreh^lon of the Divine Nature by graft¬ 
ing a branch of inteUectual knowledge on to the living stem of 
its intuitive religious experience. In short, the natural order of 
aspiratfoQ in any human endeavour to find the way to God is the 
order which is followed in Frands Thompson’s poem: 

O world invisible, we view thee, 

O world intangible, we touch thee, 

0 world unknowable, we know thee, 

Inapprehensible, we clutch thee I 

We can now perhaps see why our latter-day Islamic-Christian- 
Jewiah conception of God has grown, as it has, out of the primitive 
figure of Yahweh and not out of the sophisticated constructions 
of the philosophers; for this quality of being alive, which is the 
essence of God as Jews and Christians and Muslims believe in Him 
to-day, is likewise the essence of Yahweh as he makes his appear¬ 
ance in the Old Testament.^, Tor who is there of all fie^ that 

• In the mind* of Uio lm»kWB thi» Moaerw (d ‘Ufe’ Or *«sit«na’ tn th« md «hoM 
tbcf hod inhorilcd frwn tbeSr rorcoibm evosniillr oamo lo loonx ^ Jira« thtt. 

•t io oAa«l parliM. the genuine tnditioMl fum« c« the fod waa distorted ioto 
wnittmrf *i(h 4 file* ecrnolofr »hkh to derive the iwim ItMlf from ib* out* 

•iwdina prop«rw 0f the (od wbe bore it. The true form of YehvreVi necne ■ppe«n to 
hem Y«b6 orykbO^ferthietttbefenn b which itfifuntiBibe compound prvpor 
svnw loto which it en Ur e t ad tbie &ot osly in the Hebrew Dimee io toe Old ’Tate* 
merit, but elie ic certiie oon-IsnelHs neinee, soae of whi^ ere of eetlier deto (o.g. So 
oompoQod avnee cumiit ia Shiner in the tune of Hemmunbi. et Heeee^ in the time of 
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hath heard the voice of the living god speaking out of the midst 
of the Jire» m we have» and the boast of Yahweh’s 

Chosen People after his epiphany to them on Sinai. And it is 
same assurance that the god whom they worship is a living god 
that nerves the Israelites to invade and occupy the Palestinian pro* 
viftces of ‘the New Empire’ of Egypt,* and afteiwards to match 
themselves against the rival Philistine claimants to Pharaoh’s dere¬ 
lict Palestinian heritage.^ When this living God of Israel encoun¬ 
ters in turn an abstract Zoroastrian Ahuramazda* and an abstract 


Sarfoo, And Damucoj in tb« dme oi Surhiddcn). Mcteovcr, YahO ii the form of 
hrt mna under whiob (K« SOd woa warthippod in (h« fifth centu^ it SU^twbno 
by the Jewiih, or Judoeo>SeMentin. (wriMn of thtt frontier-fonrne of the Aeheemeoien 
finpirc. Thie onainel YebO hit been twiiced into YehvSh to give the word the eppcer* 
•sec of beine (he third ^roen einguUr of the iroperfeei terwe of (he verbeJ roor HVH, 
eigiufriB| 'mirenee^-^utouab (he eerroet forro of (bJi Si not ysWA but yifyih. In 
Bsodue nJ. I 3 ~JS tbie Mme is ropreionted u being revMled by >te ditue owner to 
JetMl through (he mouth of Moee«; end la thia pleee the dUtordon la earned ■ lUge 
N/tbar tAoali for while io veno it the Lora imtmete Moaa (o deekre (e Janel 
(bet ‘YihwSh the god of yeurfctfcen ... oMbaentmouDCorou' ead'chie la raTnime for 
•v«r\ in (he preceding vena the Lord reveele hia name (Q Moaee, notin the third penen 
ae YabwSb (purporOM so mean 'He ia'K hut in a eomaoondlag fint peraon ai nhvCh 
(purponiAf to mecQ ‘ l trn’), Tbia Ehyf n ia ao hr removed from the origifuil Yahfi that 
ise onnn would be an enigma if eve did not happen (o know the iniermedlate term. 
(For (Ilia etyOMl^eal evidence of tbe lenelitee'aenee of the vi^icy of their god wtt 
van Hoonacker, /L: Vita CommaiAiH Tudcb-^ren^eeM d £/^phena'ne. en om 

t^ «(ten^efer eo.y.-C. (Loodoo tfitt. Milford], pp, 67—73. ^ee alto Pauly-WiMowa; 

itr CUutMm AJurtannom Beerbeiiung, Kaibband 

nvii, coll. 6p»-yex,a.v. lee.) 

t Oeut. ▼. ad. * Joebua tii. >0. ) x Sam. xru. s6 ai>d 36. 

* Ahum Maadih meem *Cod the Wiae*; aod in the Zoreeatrian cooception of him 
ha ie aa abatraet ae the Store 2 eui, even if there be tmth jo the eosjeerurt that rbe 
Innien. like the HeUeoic. abetnoioQ baa been drawn out of an biiteri^ dimnity who, 
in tbe Iranian caae, would be VarOna. the Aryan counCerpan of the Cretk Uranuj (for 
tMe eoniectureaeeChriatenaea, A.: LlreottamUt (Copanbaeu 1036, L^'n 
A Munkagaardt, p. iB}. Ahuneaaada waa eoneelved of by tbe Prepbei xerathuitre la a 
One True Ood who a^aa lerved by actendior apirlta of leea than oItum rank—though, 
in the Cathaa, thaoe apmta, toe.»« celled o^ei, like God Himaelf. The ebatraecnaM 
(oM Meyer, £.: IJrtfrritnf und ^itfifuge dn CAriumnoer, voL li (Sruttgtrt and Berlin 
Xpar, Cetm, p. S 9 ) of the beuup who eooatituta the Zojwuian Hoat of Heaven b as 
evident in ZMchuatra’a namae for these amexAe tpmearaa It la in hie name for the Ood 
whom they serve. They are celled (see Chnstenaen, op. cat., pp. a^te) VehO Manab 

B od Stale of Mcnd' 5 , Asha Vehiahta ( The Bot TNtb ), MMhat^ Vairye ( The 
table Kiffdem [of Cod]’). A/maiti ('Suhmjaelon'—ceanpare MuhamxDed’a term 
’Jaiia), Hiurvatit (’Integrity' or ’Healch’), Aaereelt (Irsaortahcy’). SrueeM 

E Obedience'). It » aatooMhing that thla hierarchy of undiaguaed abewaebons should 
ive been aubatiruted by a prMhet of t)ie Bttarruij Proteeariai for an anthropomorphi- 
celly conaeived barbarian pantheon—tho Irtnien counterpart of tba Vedie Firtheoo of 
the Aryaa—wboae membera w«ra the hereditary ebjeeu of worship of Zaratbuaoe'i 
world; yet. in order (o dear the Uaiverae for exdiuive oceupanon by tbe caeacuree—or 
diaeoverite'^f hia own peDctntmg th^ght. 2arathuioa ud tbe audaeicy to degrade 
tbe uaditional Iraoitn gods (the dodoex) to (he rank of demeas in the aerriee of another 
abamcbon: Angra Mamyaush (Ahriman), 'the enetay apiru’ or advenary of Aburs* 
(Daada. ll li aiOl more aatonishing to find that ihia art^al. ■bstract. and univerail 
religion gradually auppLarted the tndldonal Iranianpsganjira—though thie at (be pri« 
of incor p o ra ting into itself a conaidarahle amount of incongnwua pagio ritual and myth. 
Tbe secret of thh eueceea id which Zoroeaetanif m ie peibapa unique among rebgMoe 
end PhiloaOPhies of thia ebenot kind can hardly be esenbod to the royal paCroiuA 
vhien ZereoiiMtra wee for his new faith in bis 01m lifetime, and wluch wu retdned by 
ZoroastrianUm until the sod of tbe Achaeaoiuan rdgijiu, for the Aehaemetuao Em* 
peron took ears not to foioe upoo thrir subjects the religion which they had embraced 
idr tbemselvaa <(«e V. C (i) 6 (i), Aanea, voL t. pp. 704-9. abovs}; and the in* 

tokrant aoforcefflcet of s 2oroastriao orthodoxy by the Baaanidae in a tarer age. ac far 
<f«a proving beoafieial to Zoroestnuiam. had a duastroui effect upon its de iti f i ks 
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Stoic Zeus and an abstract Constantinian Sol Invictua' and an 
abstract Neoplatonic Helios, it becomes manifest that Yahweh 
otof vfwvrat, rot ^ omoi 

For the primitive figure of Yahweb has grown into the Christian 
conception of God by annexing the intellectual attributes of these 
abstractions without deigiung to acknowledge the debt or scrupling 
to obliterate their names. ^ The completeness of Yahweh*s victory 
in this series of encounters is pointed by its contrast with what 
happened when another barbaric and parochial yet aggressively 
living god—the divine patron of the Arabian d^'State of Mecca, 
who was known within the Kabbah as AUlh, 'the god^ rent; phrase 
—came to be identified by the Prophet Muhammad with the 
omnipresent and omnipotent and unique God of Jewry and 
Chiiacendom.^ The Ba'al of Mecca who was thus suddenly mag' 
nified by the fiat of a man of genius did not contribute a single 
new attribute to the intellectual conception of the One True God 
whose a^ef AUah was now proclaimed to be; but he has given 
proof of his vitality by imposing his own provincial name upon 
the God of the Universe on the lips of aU the myriads of human 
beings in every part of the World who have come to know God 
through embracing Islam. 

(•M V, C CO (i)6 (Q, AAMS.*ot.v, pp. 4 $^ I, tbore). A more powerful edvesttboid 
eid wu tb« eveatum caiieimac oi u« Meti (v. C (0 ( 4 ) 6 (S^, v. p. 542, ebove) in 
Um untee of en upitwt fUdi which tbe; er faM done cbear utmcut to •temp out 
(compere the enliiroMoi «f the io the Mfriee of Hisduam (V, C (i) (£} «, 


endto thetruth lAd proAsidrtyoflueidM. Tbe e^t cgo««pti of the Devil, the Lht 
Judaeocnt, Sd«ieioe. t&e Senegr, Timfiruniioe ^reebSkereci),the Mdlenajuat, tbe 
KiBcdos «{ God (KAebethn Veirye), led ImutamlitT. berw ^ them, cover 
w ivjt e pert of tbe Seldi of CbrietMB ir>d leknuc dteoksv. ere all denvMf from 
ZoroaetrieainBthroufh e jewiab cbaaMl (for the Zeioaetnes oruin of the fowiih eiche- 
toJ» M m Cell, A.: ^aoeUa refl Sfot (Heiddborf ipaSrWiAter). 99. it-t aad 

Jewiab belief ialmoMnelicyMciUd, p. i6«). 

t PcranuteerprtMioeofCoaatioate’eVNioaof tbe UiM«04ueriMeChn»treveeLnc 

UDcoaquereWe Suo eee ibe peaMR cuoted from 
N. R Bew 10 V. C (1) 6 (S), AnneK. voL », p. 643, above. 

* 0 <>«*o;, Book X, I quoted m Polybiue. Bo<* mp. 0. 

< LB tlw Chneoeo dift'enMn of tbe Ueiry of God into e TriB.ev of Peivona we can 
obwr^ the utm of tbe Cbmdae Tbedocr'a intelleouel debt 10 the ebetroot rdinone 
aad pbiloecpbiea with »h;«b Jwdeim eM CbrieOerntT tad colUdad betwaoB the uth 
wunb of tba ChrMta Ere. While in the Saeood Pereoa 

or tta TriBicr the queliry of beiae e Uviqs ^od taa beea brought borae to human heera. 
mtb quite e new emononel vindnoa end epoiiueJ force, by a God who het renouoc^ 
^eumant^ ennecaedenee of Tahweh In ordtr to become iacamate, the Firte 
■ teoreecBted n tba leonofr^r eftbe ChHiciwi Church, m He 
H 5. efieve), « tbe Lilwneo cf tbe Zero- 

meneo reprwanti&on of Ahureme^a. and the Thinl Paraoa of dia Trinity ie virruelly 
d! i“ fuB«oo, with the Scat of tbe ZerOM^ anuthc 

pUaunim Cbrabanity hu done ZoxoeeiriaD- 
L * • ccTO. Ipf ‘it 4 not until it b« been taken up into Cbnebanitr 
£ti pmpbet begine to have ite ^atot eSeei in the 


gvt ^ Becbn ict 1. Cotta), p. 441), 

• Y C (i) (d) 6 ( 5 ), Ansax. vol. v, p. 


I. foetDota 2, above. 
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If this persistent quality of being alive is the obverse of Yabweh's 
primitive provincialism^* we may finH that the exclusiveness which 
is an enduring as well as an original trait in Yabweh's character 
has also some value which is IncUspenaable for the historic role 
which the God of Israel has played in the reveladon of the Divine 
Nature to Mankind. 

This value begios to become apparent as soon as we consider 
the signiricance of the contrast between the ultimate triumph of 
the 'j^ous god' of two puny and ephemeral Syriac prindpalities 
and the ultimate fiasco of the high gods of the pantheons of the 
two neighbouring societies which, between them, ground the 
political structure of the Syriac World to pieces, as a pair of coC' 
vergmg icebergs might crush a frail kay^. In respect of being 
rooted in the soil and of flowing with the sap of visible and tangible 
life, both Amon-Re and Maiduk-Bel could measure themsdves 
against Yshweh on equal terms, while they had the advantage over 
him in being associated, in the minds of dieir hereditary worships 
pers, with the colossal worldly success of their native Thebes and 
Babylon—a success which was ascribed to the seal and prowess 
of these great tutelary divinities on their peoples' behalf, whereas 
Yahweh’s people bad been Jeft, in their abasement and captivity, 
to solve as best they could the problem of vindicating the bene¬ 
volence and omnipotence of a tribal divinity who bad apparently 
abandoned his tribesmen in their hour of need, without lifting a 
Anger to defend them against a ruthless alien aggressor.^ If, In 
spite of these telHog points in their favour, Marduk-Bel and Amon< 
Re were outstripped, as they were, by Yahweh in the competition 
between divinities under the Achaemenian regime, we can hardly 
avoid ascribing their failure to their innocence of Yahweh’s jealous 
vein; for the absence of this trait was as conspicuous in the charac¬ 
ters of both the Bgyptiac and the Babylonic high god as its 
presence was in the character of their obscure yet victorious Pales¬ 
tinian rival. A freedom—for good or for ill—from the spirit of 
exclusiveness is implicit in the hyphen which links the two parts 
of these synthetic divinities’ respective names; for, if jealousy had 
been the ruling passion of either of the original constituents in 
either case, then neither of these comporite high gods could ever 
even have come into existence.^ No wonder that Marduk-Bel and 
Amon-Re were as tolerant of polytheism beyond the bounds of 

> Comsmthe efSut ef the one quiJip'incmbliDf BAturtllan^ujgM ofan ongiaiUy 

no more dun locel currency to deteel trtiScUl linsuefee Uke£apenste is tbe COenpeU- 
tiea for V. C (i) i M. vel, v, pp, 402-3, ibeve^, 

* For Um Mluoon of problem whieb Vebweb’a Je«uh wortmpporo woned out, 
MO the pwase quoted from Eduird Meyer m p. ibove. 

> For the mioufecture of Amon-Re and Mitdu]i-B«l M • eymptom of the mbm of 

pruatfcuty m the field of eee V. C (i) (d) 6 < 9 ), ved, v, pp. 349-31, eboet. 
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th«ir owD loose^knic personalities as they were tolerant of the 
disunity in their Protean selves. Both of them alike were bom—or, 
more accurately speaking, were manufactured—to be content with 
their primal status of suaerainty over a host of other beings who 
were no less dmne, and not even much less potent, than they were; 
and, by the same token, this congenital lau of ambition doomed 
them both to drop out of the competitioft for a monopoly of divi¬ 
nity when Yahweb’s devouriog jealousness would as surely spur him 
on to run to the end this race that bad been set before them all.^ 
The same relentless intolerance of any rival was also manifestly 
one of the qualities that enabled the God of Israel, after he had 
become the God of the Christian Church, to outrun ail his com¬ 
petitors once again in another Battle of the Gods which was fought 
out this tiine in the arena of the Roman Empire. These rival 
candidates for the spiritual allegiance of the Hellenic internal 
prole^at were of diverse natures and origins-^ Syriac Mithras, 
an EgyptUc Isis, a Hittite Cybele—but they were in unani¬ 
mous accord with each other, and in unanimous disagreement 
with their eventual conqueror, in being ready co enter Into a 
compromise. They would have been willing either to parti- 
tioo the vast popx^tion of the Hellenic universal state into as 
many separate fiocka as there were competing divinities, or to find 
a ni^ for each and all of the divine competitors in each and every 
human soul, or even to allow the ingenuity of their hierophants 
to incorporate these hitherto rival gods inm a joint-stock company 
for a common exploitation of the vast new virgin territory which 
lay open to the Oriental divinities in a Hellenic World whose 
native gods were now too decrepit to be capable any longer of 
fighting even on their own grourid in defence of their traditional 

' Hcb. xii. I. Tb« cntcipriic of Mir aiodcm Weateni 4 fchs«olQra(s bti djiifi- 
trmd (I Ele^ftntinS. lA Upper Btnt, Ute reccr^ «f one enepooo to tbe rule 
of Yfthweb** leelouieM wtueh prom the rule to bave had the value tbet we hcve 

i jit airnbMted to it. In the Anmaie papyri reUtiss to the a&aira of rha je*oth, or 
udaao-S&mantan. tamaon of ElephantinS under the Achaamaoian rd^ine oft Mvd 
tbac in thi* eommunity of Yabfl*wonbpp<n (ha god did pet enjor a ntertopolyof wor- 
ahip but had at leut fev aModaiea—'Anaefa-YahO, 'Asatb^SatM), Alm« 9 aehel, Hanm- 
Bethch-of whoB) the A/tt two, at tnj nte, arerc loddeaaea (aee Meyer, S,: Aar P^ynu. 
/eW eea and ad. (Leip^ tftarieb). pp. 54-6}). Tb«c aaaoaatM 

of YabO at ElaphaAdne appau to have beeo, not aurrmta tnoi a pra-nooothebtk 
pbate of Yahd'WonUp. but accredena eentributed b; a Samaritan alament In ^e com- 
nuaiip at BephantinS (for rhia explanatioo Me van Hoopacfcer, op. cii., pp. 7 >- 8 s, 
aapaciaJly p. 8a; for tha peliPcU ertgia and reUnoua baroer oS (^ Samaritaea aee 
V. C (0 (r) 8, voi. V. p. 135. foMPOtt (, above). Tbe moat intarastiat rMtura in tte 
teaOBonp of (he ElepaaminS papyri front our preaem peim of view Ta (be fin that, 
fracmeoarr (bough they are, they isferm ua, oot oely (bat Yaha of ElepbariiipS ma a 
}an jealoua god then Vab veh of laniielem. but abo that (be arorahip of YaKQ at Elrphan* 
(iol Nilad (0 aum««. One of t)w decmnenta fa a iettat, wiiRoi 10 40S-? b.c., wUch 
n^ma tha dcatruciioB of (he temple of YahO by ite )oW pneets of tbe Bmtiao god 
Kheun with (he tonnavanea of (ha Paratin mllitvy eemmindant at BepbananS. And 
M wenhtp of lha aaayCMnt Y*ha of Elepbintird, in cootrMt (o (he amrahip of the 
ja^aYahweh of Jcruaalam, M«me to bare periahed i& tbe ruin of the ahriae in which 
It had bees earried 00 m ibia pardeular pUde. 
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rights.* This easy-going, compromisuig spirit was fetal to the 
rivals of the God of XertuUiaa when they to face an adversary 
who could not be content with a less than ^totalitarian' victory 
because any abatement of his own exclusive claim to divinity 
would be, for him, a denial of hj$ own essence. 

The most impressive testimony to the value of the jealous vein 
in Yahweh’s Ithos is perhaps afforded by a piece of negative 
evidence that comes from an Indie World In which the God of 
Israel did not begin to make his e istence felt uodl after the 
religion of the Indie internal proletariat bad sec hard In an indi¬ 
genous form* that it still retains to-day.^ In the Indie World, as 
elsewhere, the process of social disintegration was accompanied by 
the development of a sense of unity, and this made itself felt very 
forcibly on the religious plane—as was to be expected in a socie^ 
in whose kabitus the religious vein was dominant.^ In response to 
an ever more insistent craving in Indie souls to apprehend the 
unity of God, the myriad divinities of the Indic internal proletariat 
gradually coalesced or dissolved into one or other of the two 
mighty figures of Shiva and Vishnu.s 

'Vishnu la really all the other gods. Just as be is Ideodeal with Brah¬ 
man and Cl^a, so he condesceods to manifest himself in beings which 
do not claim to be seU-alaCeot or without begmning. It involves some 
partial limitation of his own nature, some Docetic assumption of a 
temporary form, ^alva piety reached the end in a diiierent way. 
Victorious is the Eternal 8thinu (the 'Steadfast* or 'Stable*), whose 
one body Is formed by the caalea^ce of all the gods*': so ran the 
dedication of Kbg Kidrusduvarman {r^gnabai a.d. 500-50) on a great 
tank in Mysore adjoining a temple of ^va.*^ 

* For iKu decxeiMtudo of tlte ottive HeUenie dlvinitiei br the tame «f the reuodstioa 
of the Romsa eee 1. C M (a), U p. 57; il. D (tQ, voL ii. pp. ai5-i6: eod 
JV. C (ill) (tf) » (ft, *oL IT, p. 5*^ eoove. 

* For (he elemeati end Smee eiHindgiem «e« V, C (>) U) a, *«l. t, pp. >37-8. above. 

> In raiiimeli HlAdiaiim appeera to hava anamed ua preaent Min b 7 uk lime of 

tba Gupta Dyuaerr (anpero^nt atm a.P. 370 oto, or. on a acrioter rccboniM, (vm 
A.D. 190^70: we (. C (i) (S), *el. I. p. Ss. foocneto t , above). Or> the ochat hand, lalan— 
vfaidi la tbs vehiclo in which tb« ‘jeileua fed' til larael haa mada hit spipfiaBy oe 
Indian aoil—^id netba^a to impinfa upon um Hindu WorU, aven in the outmoa and 
iMlatsd oroTiaeoof &od, until aROttbs'bsguuunaofibeeiBhtb century of the Chixitiia 
En. and did net swetp orer Htnduataa until m mm of the rvalCih ind ttuRceath 
cenmnaa (ace (V, C (ii) <S) a, toI. i«» pp. 99-teo, above). 

* For this dominaneo M the religious v«o in tbs hoKlid of both the 'apparanud* 
Indic and the 'aAlUted' Hindu So&ty aea tbo quotatloea from Sir Charlw £liot in 
IH. C ((Ii). Tol, ill. pp, 384-5 and 3S8, above. 

* The aufa in the procew of oanaceidtng a prinulive polythaiim which u repr^ 
tented, in the hntoryoi Iodic rdigi'on. by tbs absorption of aU other dlviaicea into either 
Vishau Or Shiva was nsvet eoinpletad in the Banlosic and Egyptiae worMa. Thera 
don. however, seam to hava been 10 u^oats azMi arordva teodaocy, in tba time of *(ha 
New Empire* of Egypt, for Aroon.Ra le attmt into tus own paraonalicy aome, at laaK, 
of the other divininss of iba Thothmeap PaDthaoo—to judge by certain p e as eg H from 
the Egyptiae religious Ictenrura of age that have been quoted in V. C (i) (ft 6 (S), 
vol. T. p. 531, abova. 

* Carpenter. J. Beilin; Thrum in Mbftewi/ /ndio ( L oado a tpat. Wilhams ft Nor- 
gate), p, 290. 
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With a former multiplicity of local divinities thus absorbed into 
the personality of one or other of two alternative Lords of the 
Universe, Hinduism has reached the stage that was reached by the 
religion of the Syriac internal proletariat* in the Achaemeno- 
Seleucid Age, when the mighty ^a»s of Ahuramaada and Yahweh 
confronted one another as the two survivors on a stricken field of 
battle between a host of divinities who had been contending for 
the prize of becomix^ the vehicle for a rcvclaiion of the unity 
of the Divine Nature. This penultimate stage on the road towards 
the apprehention of the unity of God was attained by Hinduism 
at least fifoeen hundred, and perhaps two thousand, years ago; and 
yet, in all the time that has elapsed since then, Hinduism has 
never taken the final step that was taken by the Syriac religion 
when Yahweh—intolerant of even a single peer-^sposed of 
Ahuramazda by swallomr^ him whole. In Hinduism the concept 
of an Almighty God, instead of being unified, has been polarised 
round the mutually complementary and by the same token anti' 
thedc figures of two e^iuaUy-matched candidates who have per* 
sistently refrained from setmg accounts with one another. 

In foce of this strange situation we are bound to ask ourselves 
why Hinduism has accepted, as a solution for the problem of the 
unity of God, a compromise which, so far from ofiering a genuine 
solution, involves an unresolved coDtradiction inasmuch as it is 
really Impossible to conceive of a godhead that is omnipresent and 
omnipotent—as Vishnu and Shiva each claim to be—without 
being at the same time unique. As soon as we put this question, 
the answer scares us in the face. The reason wliy Hinduism has 
come to this tragic hale within sight of a goal towards which it has 
travelled over SO long s road is because neither Shiva nor Vishnu 
is a 'jealous god’ in Yahweh’s vehement vein. So far from that, 
the Itbos of both these Hindu divinities bears a manifest resem' 
bla n ce to that of the Hittjte and Egyptisc and Synac divinitie^^ 
a Cybele and an Isis and a Mithras—whom the God of Israel 
overthrew after be had become the God of Christianity. In the 
same easy-going spirit Vishnu and Shiva have always preferred a 
compromise to a fight to the death; and it might have been 
pect^ apk/ri that, in a world where they did not find themselves 
confoont^ by any implacable rival, they would have been able to 
strike thdr compromise with an impunity that was impossible for 
Mithras and Cybele and Isis in an arena in which the Christians’ 
jealous god' was also one of the combatants. Yet, as it has turned 
out, the fortunes of Shiva and Vishnu have been hardly happier than 

• F«r ibe Syriu couacerpirB of the wonUps of Sbivi knd Mthou »«e V. C %. 
val. V, p, 13S, *bove. v < i f -> 
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those of their counterparts in the Roman Empire. They have been 
spared annihilation only to meet the more ironic fate of being 
reciprocally frustrated and stultified by one another, And this 
failure to apprehend the unity of God in a world in which the God 
of Israel has not been on the scene seems to indicate that the 
jealousness of Yahweh, which at first sight is so repellent, has a 
value that transcends its sheer survival-vahje in a struggle for 
existence between competing divinities. Its transcendent value 
lies in the disconcerting fact that a divinity who is credited by his 
worshippers with this spirit of uncompromising $elf*assertion 
proves to be the only medium through which the profound and 
therefore elusive tmth of the unity of God has been firmly grasped 
hitherto by human souls. 

8 . Archaism 

(a) Archaism in Institutions and Ideas. 

Having now taken stock of the alternative ways of behaviour and 
feeling that present themselves to souls who are born into a socially 
disintegrating world, we may pass on to a consideration of the 
alternative ways of life that lie open to be followed in the same 
challenging circumstances; and here we may begin with that way 
which, in our preliminary reconnaissance of this stage in our 
Study, we have labelled ‘Archaism’^ and have defined^ as an 
attempt to remount the stream of life—breasting the current and 
taking salmon'ieaps up cataracts and waterfalla^in the hope of 
regaining one of those quiet upper reaches that in Times of 
Troubles’ are regretted the more poignantly the farther they have 
been left behind.^ 

In making an empirical survey of examples of this phenomenon 
of Archaism, we shall perhaps obtain a clearer view if we once 
again divide the landscape up into those four fields-^Conduct, 
iGt. Language, and Religion—which we have already plotted out 
in the course of a preceding inquiry into the sense of promiscuity.* 

« Ift V, C (I) ii) X, »ol. V, p. jSj, ibet*. 

* le V, C (i) {a) x, rol. v, pp, 

> In recallins o«ir defnibon af tht tara Archaum, it WMf M rarund our* 

»dvc 9 ^ ibit IcTTutatMftt which «e m pkeing opoo it in thu Stud;. For our purpoM* 
Archaiam means ea eoempt to recepTure eome oHeeentt froo the peel ^ eh* t**iky 

Uw anh^i hmit^ w « We ere not teJuDg Areheim to meen any eita 

every enempt et e reveniOA to aoroethio; m the Peat; for we are not laeludcoi m our 
UK of the term thoae renaieBaacea of elemecta in an ‘appenntod' dvibution which an 
‘aAlietH* dvihaatioA aoRieomeo aehievea. On the cooeaption of Hiaaory whiohwT are 
trying to work out in doe Study, awch renaiaaancea are taniaut between daffereni 
avilmtiofu in the Tuna*duneneieA, whereea Arohaiam i> a movement which doee not 
nose outaide the bound! of the aiogle driliMtion to whidt the arehaiat hlmaclf bclona. 
From our atandpoim diAerenco between Arehaiam wiihia the Tirnwhoriton 01 1 
aingle dnUaatioB and the eontart In Time between two dilEerent dviliaationi ia more 
imponaiK than (he feature—common to Archauio and Contact in being ao 

attempt at 4 revemon to the Peat. « See V. C (i) (d) 6 , voL t, above. 
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We shall find, however, that in these two difierent surveys our 
four fields are not completely coextensive in their several areas, and 
that this divergence arises from an inward diversity between 
two states of mind which are the respective objects of study in 
the two cases. The sense of promiscui^ is a spontaneous, un-self- 
consdous feeling which sometlznes asserta its^, as we have seen, 
in defiance of tradition and of law and of public opinion and even 
of the taste and conscience of the person or persons whom the 
sense of promiscuity is overpowering and carrying away. By con¬ 
trast, Archaism is a deliberate, self-conscious policy of attempting 
to swim against the stream of life at the bidding of a conscience 
and a taste and a public opinion and a law and a tradition which 
spur the swimmer into attempting his arduous tour deforce-, and 
accordingly we shall find that in the field of conduct Archaism 
expresses itself in formal instirutions and formulated ideas rather 
than in un-self-consctous uianners, and in the linguistic field in 
points of style and theme, whicli are matters of convention and, 
as such, are amenable to the control of the will, as well as in points 
of vocabulary, acddeace, and syntax, in which the wayward spirit 
of the vulgar tongue is ape to outwit the ^high-brow* purist’s most 
straitly pedantic intentions. 

If we now begin our survey by entering upon the field of Insti¬ 
tutions and ideas, our best plan of operations will be to start by 
taUng a glance at Insdnitional Archaism in detail and then to 
fellow the spread of the archaisdc state of mind over a wider and 
wider area till we arrive, in the end, at an ‘ideolc^ical’ Archaism 
which ia all-pervasive because it la an Aichai$m-on-principle. 

We have already come across one example of an ar^aistic 
resuscitation of a p«rticuiar rite in our survey of civilizations that 
have come to a standstiil on the threshold of life.* We have seen> 
how in Plutarch’s day, which was the heyday of the Hellenic 
universal state, the ceremony of scourging Sp^ate boys at the 
altar of Artemis Orthia—an ordeal which, in Sparta’s prime, had 
been taken over from a primitive fertility-ritual and had been 
incorporated into the Lycurgean agSgS —was being practised at 
Spam once again, though now wi^ a pathological exaggeration 
which is one of the characteristic notes of Archaism in all its mani¬ 
festations. In the Indie World, too, we have noted^ chat the horse- 
sacrifice, which was a traditional Indie method of aaserting a title 
to an oecumenical authority, was resuscitated first by Pushyamitra, 
the usurper who overthrew the Mauryas in the second century 
B.c., and afterwards—more rhan five hundred years later—by the 

• !c Put in. A, vol. ui, ibm. * In Pvt ill. A, voL iii, p. n, ibore. 

* la V. C <i) (4 7. p. t, foo tn ot e >, ebove. 
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Guptas. It is easy to guess that Pushyaroitra and Samudragupts 
ia rum were mov^ to make this archaistic demoostradon of their 
legitimacy by an inward doubt about the validity of their respective 
claicns to a sovereignty on the oecumenical scale; sod it was 
assuredly an inward loss of certainty about the boasted eternity of 
Rome that moved the Emperor Philip to celebrate^ with the 
utmost solemnity and munificence, the tradidoosl Ludi Saeat- 
larei when, in a . d . 248, the Roman Empire was enjoying a momen> 
tary breathing*4pace m the midst of a bout of anarchy that was 
thmatening to put an end to its veiy existence.' 

If we pass from recurrent rices to permanent insdtutiODS, we 
shall obsme that, in this age in which the Roman Commonw^th 
appeared to be on the point of dissolution, the revival of the 
Satcvlares in a . d . 248 was followed in or about ax. 250^ by the 
re.establishment of the venerable olSce of the censorship. And if 
we cast our eyes back to th^*Time of Troubles’ from which the 
bout of anarchy in the third century of the Christian Era was 
divided by a span of effective Roman Peace, we shall see the 
Gracchi sttempdi^ to deal with the economic and social crisis 
which was the aftermath of the Hannibalic War by legislating for 
the restoration of a system of pessant'proprietorship which they 
believed to have been prevalent in the Ager Romanus at a date 
more than two hundred years before their own day.» If we turn 
from the Hellenic to the Western World, we shall find ao analog 
of the re-establishment of the Roman censorship in the third 
century of the Christian Era in the re-enhancement, in the twen¬ 
tieth century, of the prestige and popularity of the British Crown 
to a height at which they had never stood at any time since the 
death of Queen Elizabeth in A.D. 1603.* 
i Tb» bcee fl/tt nwcd—or M erisistUy iD««et«d—^ 

Aurutsrt a.e., ud then b««B eskerttcd bj Ckudiua in A.& 4?. 

DQrTutaiAinA.D. SS,by Aetoninue RuainAs, 147 («ccoraijiS te Bon, J, 0,: A nuwy 
o/tfu flamm Bmpirtfrom iu Dtsth t/Uartau Awthm 

Mumy). 5 U). ttd W S*pOinuin Severua in *14. »« 4 ' The cdebnooa by «A 
A a ^ ia htaour of tU eoeiplatiofi of the fint sultenoium of Room a 

asiateaee. ceMatuic Eren tb« leatadew dete of the foundetten of (be atf. Fw (M 
MnMk mMfiiae end peyebolfljpeel effect of ibe niiael eet gee^ aeacidase eee W^. 
Iwd, P.: DU HMtMthicA~lUmatJ>4 Khltar. and end }rd ed. (Tabugeo Mohtk 

^'«^e dete k gi»ea «a tbe *7* 0 «eb«f, aii, in the aowaDed flinar^AugvU- 
'Velerieni Diio', «bep. 5 .4 ♦; bw thia e*n berdJy be n^, iiace by that daw ae boipem 
I>eaua. oho wu tbe Miow eX (hie uchauBC meuure, wa* m all probabilitT 

dead and tbe true date moet have been ^fior to tbe Empenrtdepanun from l^e W 

the aapaim asaiMt tbe Gotha in which be WM to oteet hw de^ ^ Sch il W , H.: 
CaAJifrLr RdUigiWn KattrtwU, wl. j. part (*) (Getha (883. Perthea), p. toy. 
foometei^ 
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If we pass from particular institutions to constitutions ertending 
over the whole domain of political life, we shall observe that the 
revalorization of the medieval institution of the Crown in Great 
Britain baa been coDtemporaneous with the organization in Italy 
of a ‘corporative staU', and that this is aupp<^ to be a restoration 
of a political and economic regime which was in force in * the Middle 
i^ca’ in Northern Italy and in the rest of the medi^ Western 
city-state cosmoSi and which was based, in its original form, 
upon the medieval trade-guilds. This mod^ Weetem Fascist 
‘corporative state' is a veritable trdrptos m^xrtia (‘ancestral consti¬ 
tution') of the kind which was so prominent a portent in a disin¬ 
tegrating Hellenic World both during the Hellenic ‘Time of 
Troubles' and after the establishment of a HeUenic universal state 
In the shape of the Roman Empire. 

The slogan ‘pstrios politeia’ implies the claim that a newly 
inaugurated constitution h in reality an old-established one which 
is nQW being brought back into force after an unmerited and 
unfortunate Interval of disuse and oblivion. In the history of the 
decline and fall of the Hellenic Civilization we find this claim being 
made, mthin twenty years of the breakdown of 431 5 -C-, by the 
Athenian reactionaries who succeeded, through a coup d'^t. in 
imposing upon the Athenian D£mos the short-lived ol^rchlc 
constitution of the year 411. This ‘Regime of the Four Hundred' 
was hailed by its supporters as a return to the Constitution of 
CleUthenes and perhaps even to the Constitution of Solon. In a 
similar tone Agis and Cleomencs—the two Spartan martyr-kings 
who successively staked and lost their lives on a policy of political 
and social ArclUism in the third century B.c,—piodaimed that 
they were restoring the Constitution of Lycurgus and that they 
ought therefore to be applauded as reformers instead of being 
execrated as revolutionaries.^ At Rome In the second century B.c. 


our oUerrer couU bave reoiroed to Kf« afttr ibe lipee «f t bundrsd T«an. 

!t ii tnt« ia l $37 tSe Crows pai fo irse J t pncUcol tm c f for whidt chore boo boeo 
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* Bee Part III. A, vol. ui, pp. 7^'. V. C (•) {«) t, toL «, p. yS: ond V. C (0 
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the Grt«hi professed—a^d this, do doubt, with the same good 
faith as their Heracleid forerunners at Sparta—to be exercising the 
office of the Tribunate of the Plebs in the ^hion that had been 
intended at the time when, at the turn of the fourth and third 
centuries, the dissident Plebeian imptnwn » mptiw had been 
re-absorbed into the legitimate Homan body politic in virtue of a 
aagadous political compromise.^ 

In the same Roman Commonwealth a hundred years later the 
dictatorship—which by that time had come to be the only posriblc 
instrument for appeasing a stasis which the Gracchi had provoked 
—was commended to the ci^deoant governing class by an Augustan 
Archaism which was as rusi as the Gtacchp Archaism had been 
nmf. The assassination of Octavian’s adoptive father Dlvus Jubus 
had shown that the sheer necessity and urgency of estabbshing a 
dictatorial r^me were not enough to guarantee immunity from 
criminal violence to a statesman who was attempting to perform 
thU invidious public service. So far from that, the iMtt admission 
of the need for a dictatorship was a crushing indictment of the 
class in whose hands the government of the Roman Common¬ 
wealth had been concentrated for the past two centuries. If t^ 
Ordo Seoaiorius were to be forced to eWess that a dictator could 
no bnger be dispensed with, then it would be conning m the 
same breath its own complete political and moral failure; and ^ 
&te of Caesar the dictator-god had shown that it was impossible 
to extort this confession from the Roman aristocracy without 
driving them, in the act, into a homiddal frenzy of exasperation. 
The adoptive Caesar Octavianus might lack the genius of the 
genuine Caesar the God, but he did possess, in the highest degree, 
the capacity for learning by experience; and, wh^ the crime of 
44 B.c. confronted OcUvian with the problem of how to wicJd 
Caesar’s powers without courting Caesar’s fate, he contrived a 
solution which earned him the titles of Augustus and Pater Patnac 
and enabled him to become the true founder of the long-ycamed- 
for Hellenic universal slate-* , 

Augustus’s solution of the pobdeal crux of the age was to save 
the fece’ of the Ordo Senatorius by tacidy inviting its membem » 
collaborate with him in an open constitutional conspiracy- Ihe 
unavowed bargain which he induced them to accept was a Jyision 
of powers’ in which Augustus received the substance while the 
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Senate retained the form; and the offer—which would have been 
rejected aa an insult by the ci^det^ani Roman governing Haas in its 
heyday—was accepted by their epigoni with alacrity and gratitude. 
In conaequence, Augustus died in hit bed at a ripe old age more 
than forty years after be bad settled down into his dictatorship 
under the disarming title of Princepa Senatua; and throughout 
those four decades every urgent autocratic act that he had per¬ 
formed had been juridically warranted by the constitutionally 
weU-establiabed powers of the traditional republican magistracies 
which the Senate had offldallv conferred upon him. Dt facto the 
nature and scope and effect 0/ these powers were magnihed out of 
all recogrution Isy being combined in the person of a single incum¬ 
bent upon whom they bad been conferred in some in per¬ 
petuity and in the rest with a frequency of iteration which had no 
iMtoncal precedent. Yet chia patent fact that the ancient repub¬ 
lican magiatracies amounted cumulatively to a dictscorahip was 
never allowed—either by Augustus of tbe one part or by the 
Senate of tbe other—to disturb the consdtutionel fiction that 
the Princeps Senatui was wielding no power which was alien to the 
ancient republican consticutfon of tne Roman Commcnw'ealth; 
and this srchaistic constitutional make-believe actually provided 
ao aolid a foundation for a new political structure that the Augustan 
Ptincipate endured for the best part of three hundred years,* 

It is also significant that the meticulous respect that was shown 
by Augustus, throughout the period of his constitutional rule, for 
the theory of the sovereignty 0/ the Senate, waa equalled and even 
surpassed towards the close of this three-hundred-yeara* period 
after having been cast aside, with various degrees of brutality, by 
the first emperor’s earlier luccessors from Tiberius onwards. In 
the bresching-spsces in that hslf-ccnrury of political convulsions, 
Iwween *35 and a . d . 284, which was the prelude to a liquida¬ 
tion of the Augustan Prindpate to make way for an absolute 
monarchy on the Sasanian patteru, the Senate found itself once 
again being treated with an honour which it had seldom known 
since the death of Augustus himself. The struggle against the 
proletarian dictatorship of Maximinus Thrax wsa conducted by 
the Gordisns—and, after their deaths, by Maximus and Balbinus 
—aa the Senate's nominees and mandatories- And even after 
GalUenus hid deprived the Ordo Senatorius of their last shreds 

eirtneUM bctwM» the mo* of 
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of effcctiTe power,* and after A\irclian hid given the Hellenic 
World A foretaste of the deapodsm that waa to be imposed upon 
it, once for all, by Diodedan within less chan ten years of Aurelia’s 
death, we find the Army engaging with the S^Ce in an unpre* 
cedented contest in courtesy in which each party insisted, ptore 
Jap<mico, that the other should accept the honour of eleccu^ 
Aurelian’s successor, tintil at last the Senators admitted defeat by 
consenting to nominate one of their own number. In a.d. 275 it 
was strange indeed to see a proletarian soldiery submittlog to the 
command of a cultivated civilian who was idready seven^>five 
years old; but it was even strangei^when the anxieties and 
fatigues of his incongruous task brought the aged Emperor Tacitus 
to ius grave within six months of his inveshcure with the purple 
^-co see his virile successor Probus, who was a peasant-solder of 
the rough Illyrian stock as Aurelian and Diodetian, declining 
to assume the Imperial title, though he was already the candi* 
date of the Army and the master of the Empire ds /uefo, until 
he bad asked for and obtained the Senate’s ratification of the 
Army’s choice. Thus, in the constitutional history of the Roman 
Commonwealth, the Senate was never treated with a greater 
show of deference than at a moment when it was on the point of 
losing the last shadow of a soverdgnty which by that time 
had been in abeyance dt facto for the best part of four cen¬ 
turies. ‘ So strong waa the archaistic impulse in a socie^ which 
was obsessed with the problem of self-preservation under a threat 
of imminent death. 

If we turn from a disintegrating Hellenic to a disintegrating 
Sinic World, we shall be able here to observe the eme^oce of 
a constitutional Archaism ofa more comprehendive scope, extending 
from public into private life and ftom insdcutions to ideas. 

The challenge of the Sioic ‘Time of Troubles* produced a 
spiritual ferment in Sinic minds which displayed itself both in 
the Coofuciao humanism of the fifth century B.c.^ and in the later 
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&nd more radical schools of the ToUdcians’ and 'Sophists’ and 

'Legists’ ;> but tbb burst of spiritual activity was ephemeraL 

'Ce sont les efforts tenths par les gouvemements de potentats (dont 
r>rt^m4 jousieot Ico despotcs ^air^) pour ^differ TPcat $ur uq ordre 
social r^QOT^ qui sont i I'origme do ccncuireoces corporadves <t dee 
poldmiqua sectaires par lesquellea se signaleat lee v*» iv* et ui* si^es. 
B^coup d’:(Uts fundee fureot aJors brilUoment d^endues. Aucuoe 
n’a r^usu i modifier profond^meot la mentaliti des Chmois.... Comme 
lee solutions propco^ I’attesteoc, toute raaxvH^ de peosfe que cee 
probl^a^ ont provoqu^ a dtd d^cermin^ par une cnse aociale oh le 
syatime f^al et la concepdoa tradidoniidle de I’l^dquene auraient pu 
sombrer. L'ordM f6o^, cependant, esc, pour le foo^ demeuri vivace. 
L’agitat io n phiJosopbique qui docne tant d'intdric i la pdriode dee 
Rojaume uombattaots a abouti au triompbe de la scolesdque. Un 
conformiame archalsant a r^orc^ le preetige de rPtiquerte et de tout 
le vieuz systeme de classifications, de comportements, de convenances/^ 

This revulsion towards the Past can be seen at its dearest in the 
which overtook the Confudan humanism. 

‘Eo mime temps que s’attdnuait I'insplratlon bumanlste, s'accroissait 
I’acucbement i un dteorum archalsant. Plutdt qu’i observer les com- 

C ortenents de rbomme en cberchant k aiRner le sens de la digmtd 
uoiaine, les hdritiers infiddes du Msjtre s’employireot i subordonner 
I’easemble du savoir k I’drude dea traditions ritueUes.'^ 

From this ajdtude of mind it is a short step to the Archaism- 
on-prindple of Tong Chong-chu (vhebai circa 175-105 B-C.), u 
Imperial civil servant of the Prior Haa regime who succeed^ in 
making a reductio ad ahsterdum of the bureaucratic outlook by 
working out a system for subjecting every administrative act to the 
test of an historical precedent. 

'C’est CO se servant dee precedents, c'est-k'dire gri^e k une inter¬ 
pretation des £aia de Phiatoire, qu'oc justifiera, mais aussi qu’on pourra 
eondsmner, les decisions du prince et de aes consdlJers. Ceux-ci et 
leurs decrets se trouveront juges par le Ciel et le peuple, die qu’un 
saraot, ayant produU un fait fastcrimu, I’auia ioterprete en moouant 
quel hit, jadia, ds pf use sittuition aicUrie anaU^uc k telle ^tuation 
actuelle, le jugement du peuple et du Ciel.’* 

Another ezample of Arcbaism-on-piindplc in a different sphere 
is the cult of a largely fictitious Primitive Teutonism whidi has 

* For ■ contpccRM of tbe Mcts sa 4 s cboe b of tbousht vbieb w«m VroMS^ 
ciuUoco br tb« nrrlfl of ths Siaio ‘Tiso of TreublM' ooe Gnc<(« M.: rtmi* 

CMfiite (Pm RcftiiMtac* du LimK Book IV, ob«p«. J-3, Waloy, A.'. 77u 
ft'ay am/iu fifmtr (Leodoo 19 ^ 4 , AiloQ A Ua*^, tatfodu c ao n . 

* Cnuiot, 09. oil.. 9 ^ 403-4 and 

» Ibid., p. 553. A stall Istof suge m Uk mecsnorphesls of Coafuoisai&a, when it 
doscosniM into obecc •oRCty, bM boea twr^»d Ufoo ia V. C (ij ( 4 ) 6 (S), *ol. t, 
pp. M tftd sbeve. 

* Orsnoc, op. d(., p. 377. 
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been one of the promdal products of a general archajstic Hiove- 
ment of RomaDUciam in the modem Weecem World. 

This cunoua superstition hae arisen within the last hundred 
years in certain provinces of Western Christendom in which the 
current vemacular happens to be some twig of the Teiitonic 
branch of the Indo>£uropean family of languages. The postulates 
are that the Teutonic language has been spoken, ab imtia, by a 
blonde and blue-eyed race; that this race is autochthonous in 
Northern Europe; and that the region, the race, and the language 
are ail of them uniquely noble. ‘ £fter having afforded a haimleas 
antiquarian gratification to some nineteenth-century English his¬ 
torians and instilled a perhaps more tiresome racial self-conceit 
into some twentieth-century American ethnologists; this cult of 
an imaginaiy Primitive Teutonism has latterly revealed its true 
nature by becoming—in the watchword *£lood and Soil’—the 
palladium of the post-war National-Socialist Movement in the 
German Reich. We are here confronted with an ezhibitioo of 
Archaism which would be pathetic if it were not so sinister.* A 
great modem Western nation which has been brought, by the 
spiritual malady of this Modem Age,* within an ace of an irre¬ 
trievable natioiial collapse, has apparently lest faith in the panoply 
of a modem Western culture which has not availed to save it 
this dreadfid experience; and, in a desperate effort to find a way 
out of the tr^ into which the recent course of history has Invdgied 
it, this distraught and disillusioned Germany has turned away from 
a future prospect of interminable humiliation and horror, and haa 
doubled back upon its own historical past. This is, 00 doubt, a 
trail which has only to be retraced in the reverse direction in order 
to lose itself sooner or later in the darkness of the primeval forest 
out of which our common Teutonic ancestora hist emerged into 
notoriety some two thousand years ago; bus It remains to be 
proved that the Unoald is an earthly pandiael 

In this lauer-day German archaistic resort to a fancied saving 
grace of the pristine tribal lair and the primitive tribal atock there 
ia a touch of the Sioic style of Archaism with its fitm for the 
primitive solidarity between the human tribe and the tribe’s non- 
Kuman environment; but in this modem Western variation on a 

< ThcrMiiJfMetfrfthadduawnhAsbecoaiiJDixicdab^ylBtUiSTudrioII. C(ii) 
(a) t, ToL i, pp. so7'H9i ibove. 

* At (be moment of Rviting thb poMfle for publicotieo Ifi Not'isabtr {938 (be 
Coniuft N«io^«$^tlitt«ur(of‘filo^«oaSfrO*bi4ilfmdrmniee(brteBftb^. For, 
dtbogsfa it had act •« ftr predpintod • iwropeia War, it bad ofa^r kt looit, iMtd« 
tb« R^b. in owcWitof avtg* Anu-Seiutijm. 

* Gomany't trouble* ia (h« proaent eenen«on c*n b« uenbed, without dapuu, to 

the contemponry Ztitgeiit of th« Wat«n Soeien of wKkb Genniay hemlf u ■ 
fnetisA, (h^h it nu|h( be mor* dtfficuh to em«e el ea ?n tM cainor 

quealioa ^aoMMiDg i£b teletive retpeniiMjtks of Ae Gennsnt and (beir neishboun. 
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SinicAhemcthe subtle Sinic touch is incongruou^y combined with 
the simple enimal instincc which prompts a baby kangaroo m the 
zoological gardens of a gre&t metropolis to t^e refuge in its 
mother’s pouch after it has been put out of countenance by the 
collective stare of an inquisitive crowd of human spectators. 

Yet another form of Aichaism-on-prindple is ^e hankering 
after 'a return to Nature’ or to fthe simple life' and in our modem 
Western Society, since the days of Jean-Jacques Rousseau and 
Marie Antoinette, this itch baa been apt to seek relief in a variety- 
show of cranks and afibctalions—in unfavoiirabie contrast to tl» 
corresponding reaction of the Taoist sages of a disintegrating Sime 
World, who fumed their minds towards the soberer simplicity of 
the archaic village communiues out of which the now decadent 
Sinic Sode^ had originally sprung.^ 

*L’id^ poUdque des maitres taolstea panit avoir iti un Hgime de 
misusculo commonauds paysannes. Pans uoe bourgade i$ol^, un 
saint {vijM comme un dieu du $ol) peut, de la ^con la plus modeste, 
exercer ses pouvoirs ind^finis- Tebouang taeu didkre que tout va Wen 
dana I’Empire loraqu’on laisse librc coure aux traditiona locales qu*il 
aomme lee mazimea viUageoises.’’ 

This archaistic ideal is commended in the nineteenth chapter of 
the Too 7 > King:* 

Banish wisdom, discard knowledge, 

And the people will be benefited a hundredfold. 

Baiush human kindness, discard morality, 

And tbe people will be^uciftil and compassionate. 

Banish s^ discard profit, 

And thieves and robbers will disappear. 

If wheo these things axe dooe they And life too plain and unadorned, 
Then let them have accessories; 

Give them Simplidcy to look at, the Uncarved Block to hold, 

Give them selflessness and fewness of desires. 

In the eightieth chapter of the same work tbe same ideal picture 
is drawn again, but t^ time with a vividness which conveys, m 


i Tha* hfeskering, which i& esc wp«e( b u expreuloa of wclua*tie'.fBmde 4 iM*>, bu 
«no(bw 41 ^ io wiiiA it b • tBamre of aboniMi (mo V, C (i) i. vol. r, p, 377. ^ 

PMaupMe Qiimucb 1427, Roi&hArdt), pp. 

for the view tbit thii biokerifig iftor krenun to tbe Wopli life’ b eefiriptom oiaoo&I 

> Oreskt, op. cit.p. 547 . WU« the Teobo were the chief eSreckre* of lA whsisoe 
renxnttetheton^ wedurtagtbe&wlpkrosntoOfthkSiAie’TisjeefTroublM inw 

fourth kDd ibird cootuhei i.c.. thb loei me not tbe ntoaopolr of eay <»« «f we 
BumetM Sinic MbooJi et phi]oMph 7 thil were evoked by the duEeose of eeioa bora 
iew tW terri^ There w«f, for ineonce. *fi ereheutie vein in the pUoeopbr of 

Meitaui {ceeehM. S.c.) (Hkcbmeon, H.; C k nm i ' rc** RWmpAm (Munkb I 4 * 7 > 

Relobtfdt), pp. jS^eM t 9 »- 4 ). _ 

• The fellfrviac Bjobeb nailktieee ve takes Croni Waley, A.: 7 %e fray and ale 
Pecerf (Londoo 1934, Alba 8 t Unwin). 
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a few strokes of tke Sinic brush, the essence of an Archaism that 
18 elaborated bf Plato in page a^r page of The Republic aod The 
Lotos. 

‘Given a small country 'with few inhabitants, be could bring h about 
that though there should be among the people contrivances requiring 
teo tunes, a hundred times less labour^ the; would not use them,' He 
could bring it about that the people would be read; to la; down thdr 
lives and lay them down again in defence of their homes, rather than 
emigrate. Then might stilTbe boats and carriages, but no one would go 
in aem; there might still be weapons of war, but no one would dull 
with them. He could bring It about that “the people abould have no 
use for any form of writing save knotted ropes, should be contented with 
their food, pleased with thdrolothing, aatished with thrir homes, abould 
Cake pleasure in their rustie tasks, The next place might be so near at 
hand that one could hear the cocks crowing in it, the dogs baling; but 
the people would grow old and die without ever having been thtfe.'”^ 

To an English reader of the Too Te King the note of this 
passage Is already familiar in Gray’s Elegy Written in a Country 
Churchyard', and in the England of the present writer’s day this 
archaic life waa still being livcd'-^in an unbroken continuity with 
the Past—by some, sc least, of the Inhabitants of the tract of 
Yorkshire country-side in which he wrote these lines. If there is 
any grain of truth in Tong Chong-chu’s belief that the lessons of 
History may elucidate the signs of the times,^ it may be surmised 
that, to-dsy, there are children already bom in London or m 
Lee^ who will live to be overwhelmed by a passionate archaistic 
impulse to throw away their motor-cars and wireless sets and 
Lewis guns and bombing-planes in order to free their bands for 
handlii^ ‘the poor crooked scythe and spade' that are fabled once 
upon a time to have bestowed a homely happiness upon the 
modern English urban proletariat’s far-off rtiscic ancestors when, 
in an unwittingly Taoist vein, ’they kq>t the noiseless tenor of 
their way along the cool sequester’d vale of life'. 

(p) Archaim in Art. 

The vogue of Archaism in Art is something so familiar to 
modem Western Man that he is apt to take it for grated without 
ever becoming conscious of it. For the most conspicuous of the 

• CeoipaM th« Itttod cl Cm UK«r.dar Chiowe piJM thii hn bMO f«fiou 2 it«d in 

III. C (i) («), iii, pp. iSS-c, tboTt.—AJ.T. , . 

* Th« vumat vitIm Soubk queestidA m«7kj u, a Wiley*! vt«w, a cuoatiAit from 
u) Mrliar TaeSi «orfc (m« Walay, op. at., p. a«i, totiMtt i), la mon.coowte and 
omak term* du* TaeUt Smie Mica u aiae eapfCMod by the pMianii Wenem ehilo. 

uBonal acaua of the nodem Weaurn 
<«t the acalo of ^ Grind DMhy ox 

.. _ and Ji4iieion tf (Glaajow tSSj, 

MacLe^oM), pp. ajp-^o). * Sea p. $6, above. 


aoeber Comte ia hia exi(r««Mo that the paai 
W«r1d abould b« broken Up into JQimtoaun 
E • r£c Sotial PMstMki 


VOl. VJ—C 
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arts is Ardiiiecrure; in almost every great cityof the Western World 
in A.D. 1938 St least nine>tenths of the buildings then sanding were 
less than a hundred years old;^ and our modem Western ar<^tec- 
ture had already been tailing under the domimon of Archaism at 
the dme—by then a hundred years back—when this 0^ of build* 
xng had begun.* Thus the woricer who travels twice a day between 
bis suburban dormitory and his urban ^ctory or office has regis¬ 
tered automadcaliyf on his visual meraoiy, the print of innumer¬ 
able Neo*Gochic railway-stations and churches^ while* if be ia a 
worker in New York, his eye will have become equally well 
accustomed to the millions of square feet of Neo-Cobnial^ brick¬ 
work that cast a doak of archaistic decency over the sCeel-and* 
concrete skeletona of the sky-scrapers. If our breadwinner ia not 
in too much of a hurry to glance at the marble bas-relief that 
crowns the entrance to that Colonial-brick-skinned maxiunoth 
office-buildi:^, he may find to-day that the lines of the carving 
have been cunningly reduced to the clumsy stiffiiesa of the pre- 
Romanesque Dark Ages;* and, if he actually has the leisure to step 
into the Neo-Gochic Ironwork of this municipal art gaUery, he may 
stumble here into a roomful of Tre-Raphaelite* pictures. 

This triumph of Archaism over the visual arts ia, indeed, one 
of the dominant features in our modem Western urban landacapes; 
but it is not, of course, a phenomenon that is peculiar to our 

^ TbcBut«pe«fitt«vdI«rb««ea»esa«iM«ar^MMOnuh«Ti>ita(S« United 5t»2e< 
or tB? otb«r ovoraou eotmir; tbn a Wcawra in ia culnan. At be ii surpriMd to 
find U>ot dtic* which ore oot more tbu one hundred or two hundred 7e«r> old cos look 
—vbes viewed Croee bue^reoT or mln-wisdow—eo brde diSereat from the o'tiw of Ua 
owe Suropeon bom, whkb c*a count tb^ age in ibouMnda o( 7nn inatMd of bun- 
dreda. It u only CB tecond thousho thit iteocun to him ibet, in lU but one or two of 
the Europtun atia that art to^iaf in tha full ewiei of oiodtni Weattm life, ruae*tentha 
of the buildu«i ue no older t«Q>tenthe of iboM in Buffalo or ^rtabui^. Thit 
ie true not oftly o( Manehajtor aftd BetUo, but ereo of London aod CoJo^ne and Pane 
and Milan. 

a le (hb i vrnftert oo it mgf be well to dnw ettentioa once awo to the dutmctioo, 
pointed our on p. «e, foomoto 3, above, b e twee n Aiohaiam wnbin the Imwte of the 
opaneMe of a eOtfk aociety nd that eontpot in the Tima-dimMiioft beewean two 
daStrant avibsatioM wbkb diaplan itaalf in what b commnly called a renabeanoe. 
la tbc modem Wensm World, for euaiple, tbe Neo*Cothie Arohaian of the archi- 
treture of tbe peat hundred y«an htt been a teacdoo aftinit ^ fubioo, whioh ^d bean 
prevalent for aoae Ibreo or four oanrurwi before (hat, of dbeardiae almcal erarp 
*eeO0e of a native Weetero tiyle in order to ape tbe allea architecture of the HeUenaa. 

t The AmerKuna um the term 'Colonial’ for tbe a4btereU>«Batuf7 etyla of arebl- 
teofttfe wbicb the Enfliah call 'CeorgiaB*. 

* The prieaitivum el one acboot of nodera Weatara aodpture ^ tusieetad the 
follewui rtfieaioni to a eent am poraiy Watem bkdofbt: 

"1*0 tny njfid, the cloecat Biialeo to the evolubea of a rivto poup It the liiato^ of 
tbe art and litennire of e awliuden. Tbe elutiuv pmamvo fonw are recced 67 a 
•real oaherp of typee. Different eeboob ariaa and acclina more or leaa rt^dly. Finally 
■ parted of dcebtie Mtt In, cbancKrtced by Arehaiam UKe that of tbe laet anntonitea. 
^d It u difficult sot ro oofooire aocoe of the fanaado animab of the dacUiuoK perioda 
^ a race^th the work of Miw Sitwell or tbe elumey but ittpreeaive with ^t of 
apetem. Tba h,atery of an animal sroup abowa no OMre evidaoca of planning than doea 
that of a national UtMture. But both ihow orderir aeouaiteae whi^ are already pretty 
cipble of cepUnatieo.*—HildiM, J. B, B.; PwibU W«rldi (London ipaS, Chatto it 
Wiadue), p. 43 . 
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Western Society. If a Londoner travels to Consbmtinople instead 
of travelling to New York, and watches the pageant of the sun 
setting over the ridge of Stamboul, he see, silhouetted against 
the sky>Liiie, dome ai^ dome of the mosques which—-under an 
Ottoman regime that has provided the main body of Orthodox 
Christendom with its universal state'—have been constructed, 
with a profoundly arcbaistic servility, upon the pattern of the Big 
and the Little Haghfa Sophia: the two By2aatine churches whose 
audacious defiance of the fundamental canons of the classical 
Hellenic order of architecture had once upon a time proclaimed 
in stone the emergence of an infant Orthodox Christian Civiliza¬ 
tion out of the wreckage of a HeUeoic World which had already 
ceased to live * 

If we turn to the decline and fall of this Hellenic Society to 
which our own, as well as the Orthodox Christian, is aiEliated, and 
watch what the cultivated Emperor Hadrian was doing with his 
wealth and Insure in the pale dear sunshine of a Hellenic ‘Indian 
Summer’,^ we shall see him spending a considerable part of both 
in furnishing hla suburban villa with expertly manufactured copies 
of the masterpieces of Hellenic sculpture of the archaic period 
(that is to say, the seventh and sixth centuries B.C.). The taste of 
a generation of connoisseurs who were too highly refined to 
appreciate the obvious and were too exquisitely senaitive not to 
shiver at the mildest touch cpf a frost in wluch they could recognize 
the herald of an approaching winter, found the masterliness of the 
Hellenic sculptor's art in its fifth-century maturity coo self-con¬ 
fident—and at the same time perhaps too painfully close to the 
verge of the d^&cle—to be valued quite at its proper worth. On 
the other hand the archaic style appealed to the sophisticated 
intellects of Hadrian's generation ss something precious and re- 
chfTchi, while it captivated their imconscious selves instilling 
a suggestion of the dewy freshness of dawn into the still and stale 
air (^a monotonous evening. In combination, these two distinct 
motives for preferring the archaic to the classical style made an 
irresistible appeal to the Hellenic virtuosi of Hadrian's day. And 
similar considerations will explain why it was that, in the latter 
stages of the long-drawn-out dotage of the Egyptiac Society, Ae 
artistic style of 'the Old Klngdom'^-the style which had distin¬ 
guished the growth-stage of Egyptiac history in a remote antiquity 


t See Part III. A, *oI. iu, pp. aS-?: IV. C (k) (») c, vol iv, p. ?«} V. C CO (<) i> 
''.P« S 4 L*«e V, C(i) p. J+S.ibove. . . . 

» Id IV. C Cy <«), T< 4 . i», pp. S 4 - 5 , •ber^, w hw Wn arsurd that the B^’aaoQoe 
breach with • H^lenie put in the doneco of Arehiiecure »m iebbente. 

) For. the view that la eettsaible ‘GeldeA As«* of the Hellcfue Wo/Id, dunAsthe 
fosBi of the Romu Eenpetore Nem ta Meteua iocCuaivc. wee mil; oo iDOte thin in 
'lodiaa Sununir', »ee Iv. C (»i) (W t, voL iv, pp. jS-6», ibeve. 
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before the bcgifming of the 'Time of Troubles*—was taken as a 
pattern by the Saite Pharaohs of the Twenty-Sbrth Dynasty after 
an ificerv^ of some two thousand years. 


(y) Arckaim in Language and Literature.^ 

When the spirit of Archaism ia moved to express itself in the 
field of Language and Literature, the supreme taur de jorce to 
which it can address itself here is to bring a ‘dead language'* to 

• lAthjiadd» AKhturB-^(b«treMofse«UbertteteluffitoMciicfonn«fliUU48fl 
or (tyle of Utertcuft or ftAf« ol tbov^t nd fralmff tint bu M«n >Me diiut^-OM to 
^ £roffl • mere cMucmtuea which perh«p« more onen mn net 

out o< iD«r«* inS with no ddibente pohey it ilj to « iorm of lioSuaee 

to he iatellifible orte»ft7le eflitefature tbec be* ceeW to b« Mrvicewk or M 
X MAC* of thought ecvd felloe (hei hie cceeedto COM aeturel. The eOmmoncM ex* 
apiee of Tioniiittc ^ Iheni? ceneemtitB are to be found ia Mie or other ox 
the me noul^ of Kgtl fenzuike «ad raliaoue liturake: fox iutaneo, is the Nonnu- 
FrcD^ age a eurmestietb-wBturrEDgbah JadideTesd perliifDen(«7 procedure, and 
la the Licurir «f tb* CathelM Chur^. Other examplea of the preeamoos, le 
■ Uriag Utum. of • Itr^uege Aet le deed m e rery other u«ge are the aumml of the 
Ache Mt»4, old S]a*ea]r|_M ClMcal Oennan is dj£arem venione ef the Licurgy of 
the Onhodoi Chreuo C%urch: the lumtd ef Clewcal Syriac. Cl a»e k e 1 Amesias. 

Copbc, asd Ce'es in difkreel eemone of the L*rurgr of the MoBop^mu 
Chriraas CKurb; the lur^mJ of CUaeioal $}^ee is the Liturgy ot the Neaieri vi Chria* 
tian Church: asd tt« aumotl of ^"kiriral Hebrew in the xelipeua life of Je*iT> 

The Egyptree Society ia pexhapa unt^c in having perlormed mica over the (eve da 
/area of prncreiDg a feom of Icsguage until it hea hecosta unin telligibl e and tide hot 
Bcnly in a Hajtfj but is a profane btarttura. *Aj far beck aa we can trace It. the Eg^* 
tiaa las^Mge duplm ligoa of bang carefully foatered’: the vorka of litantura that 
were erntten In tbu Ciaaacal Egyptian daring the Egj^tiae ‘Time of Troublea* and the 
earhar days tha £gn>t>K uiuTcraal rate (tvee mm-itto f .c.) *wer« reed in Uie 
•ebeob Sv« h«ndr«d ye«*a leuti asd fioae OaeSr Zanfiutge andacyleno one dated venture 
re dfvuM’. Tb< (pMm hiDfuiM. bo«erer| wear io owq wtr, until 'Snally ,. . 4 )e 
daflereece. . . becaM ae great that the language eeuld acarcely bo usdtntood 

byerdin^peepk. [n the great rwiudoB at the end «a the Eighteecfb Pyoaity which 
we iiiB ei eee mtb ihe seme ef Amesoptea IV llkfasatos] (he»e ihaeklee alao were 
broken. Men be g ee to write poetry In the Ktual unguago <n the day; and in it ia cona> 
poeed (ha bcaut^ Hymn (o (be Sun. tha oaatfeato w the Rofonoed Rdlgioa. But, 
wfaareaa the other isnoritiotu of the htf eckal regime diaapKared aftar jta coTlapae, chta 
pei^eukr one tureivad doubOeea becauM tha eonditiona utbeno euatisg heooste 

ap e oiib la * Once mere, hewenr, a cuhonl ceoa^'radn waa to prevail in Sgyptiac 
mtcOigencee erera btBaa tbint for life. The *No« Egyptian Literature, wbkh, aa we 
oighr nppoee, had eet out to be realte poetikr, did sor long pureue tbia oourse.... 
For aenraing like Sea eenruriaa (hk littrutentura appaen to hare beos culdeated, 
and tha ita language alto became • dmd one, which tne bon it acbool had to Jeeml* 
<Eman. A.i Tha Lttwaawe ^the Bagliah tranalanon (London 19*7, 

Methuen), pp. xxir-zrvi* iM alao the preecnt Study. IV. C (U) (n), vo. Iv. p. e<. 
f«®ota 3. and V. C (i) (A 6 (y), eol. a. p, 496. ob^! ^ ” 

7 m lacom^ble eoeaamtian) arfaicb dinga blindly'to wbatey«r It may happen to 
have hand fe evUecUy not the —*-» thisg aa an ArchaiiB which deli^rata^ drope 
•l^ft^^ bees hot i h i S g in order to aet the baiid fiee fw graapmg at lomc iMt treuuro 

* Tte tersa 'deed lapguage* ta erdmanty uacd to deecribe a language which fiaa faUea 
iBtadwaee merely aa a apeken 'rarnaeulir. whilaramaicint b uaoae a vehiela for Ritual 
^ Soesce m even for BeUea Letvea; but, atriet^ ipeafcing, a language which 

•a in tbu poaiQos (e.g. Litao is the pcaltioo wmeh h new oeeaoiea In the modem 
yreeim World) w os^ half dead. The dead koguagea are &«t of which eome 
("ootbed or wntten aooumesr hot been recovered of Ingeawtr of our m f^ m 
Wcatem archaeokgutt after tbe rediecoveted language baa Iwen not merely ia diauM 
but in oolivno for buadreda or tbouaapdi ef yeara—a eequenca of dmih puhal and 
4^tarBent which hae boon tba biatory of Ecruama, Lyciaa, Aneiou BgyptiiA bo* 
Old^ and New* and 'Dernouc', SumerU^ AkhadiaA. Elasate. (JrvSa. the Old 
«?.'“.Acbeemanias inecnptiefw. Tokharieo. and eo os. The criterion of 
ondTM B flue icnctar eeoae u thet the dlalaterred text* have to ho deciphered ehhor 
rioB mtemal ewdenea or by tbe biefey diacevery of aocee bilingual or muleiliagual 
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life dg&in by putting it back into circulation at a living vernacular; 
and sucK an attempt is being made to-day, under our eyes, in 
several places in our Westernized World. 

In this instance the impuJse has come from the modem Western 
movemeot of Nationalism, which we have defined in this Study 
as a transference of interest from the whole (0 the part and as a 
withdrawal of loyalty from the Creator in order to bestow it upon 
the creature.^ A communify that has succumbed to this grave 
spiritual malady is apt to resent its cultural debt to the society of 
which it is itself a fragment, and in this frame of mind it will put 
itself to great trouble and inconvenience for the sake of transposing 
its culture into a ahape that can be certified as being p^chial^ 
'national* throughout. One of the staples of such a ‘national cul¬ 
ture* is a 'national language*; and, while most of the nationalized 
communities of the modem ‘Great Society' have found their 
'national language’ ready to hand, there are some which have been 
reduced to the laborious and ludicrous expedient of fabricsting 
the 'mother-tongue' that they are determined to posaeia, in the 
temper of a nouveou richt who furniahea himself with portraits of 
appropriate ancestors. In our latter-day Westernized World the 
would-be aelf-aufiident natiotia that have found themselves desti¬ 
tute of natural linguistic resources have all taken the road of 
Archaism as the readiest way of obtaining a supply of the linguistic 
commodity of which they sre in search, At the present moment 
there are at leaat five nations in our world that are engaged in 
producing a distinctive nstioosl language of their own by the 

f irocess of putting back into circultdon le a living vernacular some 
inguage which has long since ceased to be current in any but an 
leader^ sphere, The nve nations whom the writer of this Study 
has in mind are the Norwegiint, the Irish, the Ottoman Turki, 
the Greeks, and the Zionist Jewa; and it will be seen from this 
loU-cali chat none of them li a chip of the original block of Western 
Christendom. The Norwegians and the Iriab are respectively 
remnants of sn abortive S^dinevian and an abortive Far Western 
Christian Civilization which came into collision with the Roman 
Christendom in the first chapter of our Western history and wtrt 
successively defeated and devoured by this more puissant neigb- 
bouf,» The Ottoman Turks and the Greeks are recently Westem- 

ioienptioB ia whicb m ef (b« ethM l«nsM|0 emplered •• moe liefuaf* tbt hn 
c«MtU M bf itudisd Cw. (or €xu)plc, 4 ier fo Aaotot E|ntMA ^ lA 

ItMeit* Snae, which one vcni«A m the text ia eoinvtd in cm Ante K 9 a>tf>, 
ef (hM« imumalr dead kDfg 4|*4 («.g. Emwean acd Lrdaft) aQUraBUio uftde^DMrtd 
b^tMa 00 ilKuTuMCtfig btunfukl iAKrivtieo M* beae fouBO. Thm U preMtIr AP 
of tAT Mtempt CO reauaeiate 4 UASuag* chat ia *da*d’ ia ihia avtcuc aem. 
Put 1 . A, voJ. i, 9. O '. IV. C <uj) («4 «ad s, >''> PP> IV. C (ui) (<) 

a (a), v(d. iv. p. Md (V. C (ui) («) a ( 0 ), vel. h, p. ioi. abeve. 

* d«« II. D (?i 0 . u, PP. 4 beve. 
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iaed coiitiLgents of the Iranic ^ciety m 

main bodv of the Orthodox Christian Society m Ac other. I he 
are a fragment of a fossil of ahen ongin 
b^embedded in Ae body of Western Chnscendora since its 

ne^ whiA Ae Norwegiaos f^ to-^y for Ae prod^ti^ 
of a modem Norwegiaii national language is Ae 
quence of a poUtical eclipse under which l^ay 

lav from A.D-1307, which was the date of Ae Union of Calmar, 
unA A.D. 1905? when Norway at lengA 

poUtical md^indcncc. During Ac gieaW part of this period of 
bore than 500 years-from 1397, Aat is to say, unol 
Norway was pobticaUy united wiA Denmaxk under conAuons 
whiTLdc her culturally as well as politically subordinate m her 
sister kingdom; and in Aese drcumacances the inAgenous Scan¬ 
dinavian ^ture In Ae Norse languagt-a htemcuw wAch was 
n<^ no more than a decadent leUc of an abortive Scandma^ 
avilizatioD—gave place m Norway to a ^raon of the mod^ 
Western literature which was written in DamA by Norw^n 
hands,* Aough on Norwegian Hps its pronunciation was modmed 

into harmony wiA Aeconteioporary Norwegian vernacular. I hus, 

when Ae Norwegians set themselves tentatively post 1814, and 
resolutely 1905, to fit Aemselves out wiA a natjonal culture 
tvhich was to be complete according to Ae specifications of a con- 
ventional FrenA or EngliA pattern, they found thcmselvos wiA- 
out any literary medium, except one of foreign mintage, for con¬ 
veying modern Western ideas, and without any mother-tongue 
except a peasant patois whiA had ceased to be a vehicle mr the 
long since extinct Scandinarian literature without ever havi^ 
been refashioned mto a vehicle for a Norwegian version of the 
modem Uteiature of Ac Western World. Confronted with ^ 
awkward gap m the linguistic department of Aeir national ouAt, 
Ae Norwegian nationalists have been trying to produce a Norw 
gian language that trill serve peasant and townsman alike by ful¬ 
filling simultaneously boA Ae two requirements of bemg naaonal 
and being cultivated; and Ae meAod Aat they have followed has 


» Utenwfe io ^ 

'.u ..j kx Aa ■UtBAA.th f^iniTv Old Nana bad Mated to b« 



HanaMO aad otter ai«M*ath.e«itufy Narw«fi*n aan-o -lecwr* wop w um 
wera alraody besiofuAf to otaka trafialanofia out of ferago knguisai sM l&to 
b«n irw Daiiiab fof tba ben«fi( of Nonrafun mdar*. On tha oU^r band, la loa^, 
..k... .w. .A-4.^.... litenaur* ift NonahodimiBed ft» ttaataat bhUiUOa 



no eoBJOOftbJa brtak in the trodioon, eiuier uac^ae ox 

liienta tn the BviaB fonn of lealisdie None een aoU read the Clasawel JeehAdic None 
liierature witboutdiSKulfT down to the preaeot day. 
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been to provide a substitute for an orally Norwegunlzed Daoish 
(the Bohruud) by culdvatiiig the contemporaiy Norwegian verna¬ 
cular into a New Norse {Ny Norsky ^—in the hope that a patw 
which has shown its mettle in the past by providing the lioguisdc 
resources for the creadon of a Classica] Scandinavian literature 
may prove strong enough to-day to stand the strain of being 
sudd^y called upon to serve as a vehicle for the ponderous 
mental panoply of modem Western Man.* 

These Norwegian nadonalista' Irish contemporaries and coun¬ 
terparts are seelung a similar solution for a linguistic problem of 
their ONVD which is the same in aubetance while presenting grater 
difBculdes in almost every detail. In Ireland the Bridih Crown 
haa played the polidcal role of the Danish Crown In Norway,^ and 
this with mu<^ the same linguisdc and cultural consequences. 
The language of the politically dominant Power has come to be 
the channel through which the domineted people has obtained its 


• A utmeal eariucure ef (b« AftfaOtrMwr* andwvMft hu Was draws by tbaan in 

^ ... 

Birt an s)«e«m tuwM b«|*s 
‘Twtf iha snat Onns^taa 
0*«r tb* foNM rulad aapranta. 

Ai b« «b»M aedd Sf bt aad Mtaam.... 

AS. but Uvaa (ba feralsn yoKa 
Cama and nwrrad iba apaaeb ba ipeka; 

Oa Wa apa daacaodad quita 
Twka two buAdrad yaara «f idtbc ... 

( ha*a itri*«e t« erataei 
Our priaanl dialact. 

Ta raatara h, and to pnaeb 
Oa&aral Hbarry «f l er aach; 

Scraaebad myaalf. to tbo« tha auya 
tt iraa uaad if) UlMl laya. 

(O. M. OatbemO'Hardy'a oinalatioe.) 

* Wbila tha admtjUia which haa otovad tha Kerwaifan to act hai baao 

tha nvedani Waatao) paychoaw of NitionaUim, tha eoaSdaiwa that hu narvad ihatn to 
■itampt thair 4 t ha* baan faniSad ^ iha fa«t that tha Nana bntsMta haa 
aMu<n«d iuair briUanily aiwa bafora aa a madiuat for a biantwa. Tha arebartoe 
intpinLon of tha MaMlt 9 tv»r movamarit la apparant la tha work of iia onfioatar. ivar 
Aiaen (ofoaSat a.b. iSij^S). Aaian*a eaaay ia oaadns ■ New Nona liKnry bafuiM 
WM aelaeria. Ha did sot tiy {aa aoma of bia lueeaaaon hava med) to keep mthin Uta 
1 imin of thia or that loaal Uvin< Nerwaslan dialact; ha wrcca h a eompouta 

for which a nufwbar af diffartm cUaUon ware laid uMer eentnbunen; aM In mak^ 
hia aalaetion ba ahowod an unmiaealubla prefrrenca for thoea alenenta in t^ bv>nt 
Nona JwacW that wara tha rrioet 6oaa>y akin to tha Old Nona of tha Om i a a t 
S^n^na'KaaXtariTura. withoot paying ao muoh attenuen to the udutanan conaidan* 
doo of whatbar dia U^int elemaoca of apoeeh that happaned to poMtae tlua ircKuaM 
tilla to nobility ware alao the elamant* that enjoyed tha wjdHt eontamponry ^ran^. 
In thia indirect way the Old Noraa lanruar of tha Claaucal Su^iuvun hian^ 
baa mode iia influaoc* fait in tha fonnauan of the Now Nom that haa bean called 
ttlaMca io Older to oarva aa as inatrumant for Dodem Waitam theu|ht. On attu 
^ MaaOotMn hare fouod it i^nctieabla to axtaod thair mreai of lOffuiaeio 
eupoly by drawina direct upon tha vocabulary or upon tha ityle of the extant litaracurc 
In 6ld Nona, oWf to the ramotaitau of tha Claaalcal Scandinavian liienturB front 
that of the madam Waat In aubjact asd sattinf and fliWa. . - t ^ 

y SiAca a Daniah raadar miaht ska ebjaatfan to thi» coffipanaon, the EnsUab author 
of chw Study will antidpau tm critic by nuluof tba adtaiauos that Eoj^d hM mu^ 
more to lasrct in lookiof hi i^V OB bar bahanour tewarda Ireland Chao Denmark haa la 
lookins OB ben towarda Nerww. 
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accftsa Co the literary sources of the modcrti Western culture; but 
in the Irish case the resulting difficulties hm been aggtavated by 
two unfortunate facts: in the first place the intrusive Teutonic 
English is hr more alien ftom the native Celtic Irish than Danish 
is from the sister Norwegian twig of the same Scandina^ branch 
of a single Teutonic stem;* and in the second place the English 
language has latterly supplanted the Irish language in Ireland not 
merely as the medium of culture and govenunent but also as the 
vernacular tongue of the common people—except for a small 
minority of the peasantry in a few remote and backward districts 
along the western coast’ Accordingly, in Ireland it is an twtn 
greater Uter dt force than it is tn Norway to attempt to conjure 
a cultivated national language out of a peasant patens \ and in these 
more desperate circumstances the Irish have resorted to an expedi¬ 
ent of which the Norwegians have fought shy. The Irish have 
tried to lend a rubble foundation the strength to bear the we^ht 
of the massive superstructure which they are proposing to build 
upon it by grouting it mth the vocabula^ of an ancient and long 
since extinct litersture*—in the hope that, through being recon¬ 
ditioned in this exotic way, it may become capable of serving ss 
a vehicle for the modem Western culture. A foreign observer of 
this Irish experiment may well feel that Archaism could no farther 
go—at any rate in the lioguisdc field. Yet, if the observer happens 
to be an Englishman, it would ill become him to smile at the 
extravagance of the nationalism of his Irish neighbours. He would 
do better to reflect that, if—as seems only too probable—the 
archaistic tour de force of attempting to rehabilitate the Irish 


' TbjA 6iSpf«fta, be verer, hu eeunKd ior Icm augbt b*v« been exMcwd ; for 
IQ tbe u(ht cf tbe Nonrepui ifeatanM n who hive wilted iheir viijon 07 veihog 
tbe •pecMii of NidMuJ^—tfa« Dtaith IwifMiee it net • auier Seicdinimn i«n- 
fiM^ to be celled in lid, bun benile SareifB la^^uege le be expeped from the luboniJ 
■cmtnry. The acfttm prc«*ee of eUniiiMtin; eveirduitg Dinkh from the liwrtrr 
liBfUA«efN«nnrhif ben the meat Msduoy* end the tnoet euteettful ol the ictivitiw 
«f a>e MMbmwf sorenenr end fer tbe nke of gerdnf Kd of e DenUh word tbeee 
Nenrcnm ItnBuiidc MdeoliMie do aet bmtite to lUo)' ibiir New None wi^ ao 
outliMih veeibubry whjch i» fteicber SeudiMViaa net rvea Teutooie but French, 
tdtin, er Greek in on^is. 

* 'tliireplicencuefIriehbyEsfliebwtfaevereicuIirliflMifeoftheireetme^eriV 

of the Iriih peo^ 111 reemt ereat. Ae leleb m • bundrafrein a|a frieb wu e^ 
preeeleni lOMng tbe Momay in ill eene ef fbe euteide the Dublin Pile lad tbe 
Ulmr PliBtetJone. ihii rerM of Soilifh it tbe ezMsee of Irith ia to k expliined 
^rtly b? tbe ibeer inpueebiliTT oftbe giif between d>e two lao^ree (whjcb reede it 
atp^bkja bkod tb« ind uenfore nec enifT to milte e cbom oetweec then) and 
pertlr bj* the idvintisi whjcb lequired threogh beeemina m oeeumenical 

/rMc«. Tbukt te ite imininent of tfau eticue, Bnpieh via empleved ii e mittec 
ofeeune •& the ninete«atb ceelurp ix tbeeeblelefw thevpreidof educiuon in IreliM; 
ind ft aw iboprepiseiedUBintcotiooillfbr every Irish esusnatto tbe United Stues 
of Anteriei who evenruilly osae borne to lectle dowser erea cnetely te pit a piaeane 
viiit te ba * 

* Tbie iodi^enoue Irieh btmttne did 001 lureivo tbe bibulttiese of the soventeench 
eeotnry of tbe Cbrieiiin Cn, ind iti Jbiv’f—tbe ige lo which its eurrivinE ntieter- 
piecee woe eeotpe e od ' wae e tboueasd y«in before tbet. 
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langu^^ proves to be a disastrously heavy incubus upon the 
cultural life of a small and till recently backvi^ people, then this 
will be one more item on the list of unhappy legacies that Ireland 
has inherited from her ill-starred political assodatioa with the 
English observer’s own country, 

The linguistic Archaism in which the Ottoman Turks have been 
Indulging under the late President Mustafi Kemll Ataturk*s 
regime is perhaps more wanton than the Norwegian, but certainly 
less tragic than the Irish, excursion along the same regressive path. 
Modem Ottoman Turkish^u it was until the other day» when 
the archalzers took it in hand—was a language which, in point of 
vocabulary, was in much the aame condition as modem English, 
and this for much the same reasons. The ancestors of the modern 
Turks, like those of their English contemporaries, were outer 
barbarians who bad trespassed on, and squatted in. the derelict 
domain of a broken-down civiliration; and the descendants of both 
sets of barbarians have made the same use of the vehicle of language 
as a moans for acquiring a tincture of civiliaation. Just as the 
English have enriched their meagre primitive Teutonic vocabulary 
by loading it with a wealth of arrowed French and Latin uii 
Greek words end phrases,^ so the 'Osmanlis have encrusted their 
plain Turkish with innumerable jewels of Persian and Arabic 
speech. > The result, in both cases, has been to endow a poverty* 
stricken barbarian lanjmage with a richness in means of expression 
which might be envied by the great culture-languages themselves; 
and the ^glish-speaking peoples, for their part, are still modestly 
content to enjoy this borrowed abundance without dreaming of 
repudiating it as a national disgrace. The narionalism of the 
Engliah-apeaking peoples is, however, a native growth and there* 
fore a mild one; for Nationalism is a cultural virus which appears 
to work with a potency that is proportionate to its novelty. At any 
rate, this spiritual irifeetjon from the West has been taken so 
seriously by the Ottoman Turks thst they have come to the con¬ 
clusion that they would be unworthy of their Eurasian Nomad 
ancestora if they forbore to purify their ancestral language from 
the foreign accretions which it has acquired in the course of an 
unfortunate but ephemeral episode in its long and glorious history. 
When it is remembered that the Persian and Arabic element in 
Modem Turkish is at least as large and as important proportion¬ 
ately as the French and Latin and Greek element m Modem 

' Ln takins ^ oiobc ano th* medicvAl En|ii>K not fuHtr of ibe 

um« wanton axirava^tJKa aa the (naoem NorwagiaM (ae« p. 6S, footneta i.aSota). 
TMy w«f« an erspty hold and not jattiaonlAt one cargo m cron to make reem 

for another. 

* Saa V. C U) W 6 (>0. vol. v. e. ii6. aboaa. 
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English, it will be s«n that, in this enterprise of cleanaii^ his 
native longue, the OhSai set himself a task with which none but 
I hero could grapple; and the Turkish hero’s method of setting 
about it was the method which he had previously emplo^d in 
ridding his native country of the alien dements in its population. 
In that graver criris MustafI Kcmal had evicted from Turkey an 
old-established aod apparently indispensable Greek and Armenian 
middle class, on the calculation that, when once the social vacuum 
had been produced, sheer necessity would compel the THjrks to fill 
it by taking upon their own shoulders social tasks which hitherto 
they had laaiJy left to others. On the same principle the Ghazi 
afterwards evicted the Persian and Arabic words from the Ottoman 
Turkish vocabulary; and, by this drastic measure, he demon¬ 
strated what an astonishing intellectual stimulus can be given to 
mentally sluggish peoples (such as his Turks and our English are) 
when they lind their mouths and ears remorselessly deprived of 
the simplest verbal necessities of life. In these dire straits the 
Turks luve latterly been ransacking Cuman glossaries, Orithon 
inscriptions, Uighur sutras, and Chinese dynastic histories in order 
to find>-or a genuine Turkish substitute for this or that 
sternly prohibited Persian or Arabic household word; and for an 
Engli^ spectator these hantic lexicographical labours at Angora 
and Stamboul are an awe-inspiring spectacle; for they mve Kim an 
Inkling of tribulations that the future may hold in store for English- 
speakers too, if ever the day should come when 'pure English* in 
the literal sense is required of us by some masterful''Saviour of 
Society’ as a aacrilice on the altars of our English 'blood and soil’. 

If we turn from modem Turkey to modem Greece we shall 
tied here a linguistic Archaism which has the same political back¬ 
ground as the Irish and Norwegian examples wiiich we have 
already examined—with the Turks in Greece caking the place of 
the English in Ireland aod of the Danes in Norway as the political 
villains of the piece. Rather more rhan a hundr^ years ago the 
Greek insurgents against the Ottoman Padishah succeeded, Sianks 
to the intervention of a Western France and England and a Wes¬ 
ternized Russia, in carving out of a moribund Ottoman Empire 
the nucleus of a sovereign independent Greek national state, and 
they then at once set out to lead a new life as a fledgling Greek 
nation on Western lines. For this cultural adventure, however, 
they found themselves equipped linguistically with not^g better 
than a peasant patou^ which was incapable, as it stood, of serving 

’ foundrtan of the ptoMni Cr«k (utmtl mte (• o. iS^^s) 

theMooofn broMiMroacm Wno su«m m nev die poiatef exbnctioa m tb« 

MMe «•> u tlie tiAO 0/ (be £Miodelk)o of the Iriah Free Sntt (* .q, i 921), Oe the 
•ifaer huid it wu bm (w ibe Modem Nerwepio patoit ««• io a.s. 190J) die comoMn 
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a£ a vehicle for expressing the ideas of the contemporary West* in 
whose intellectual life thi^e politically emancipated Greeks were 
now eager to participate. In their impatience at this obstacle io 
their Westward path the Greeks anticipated the Irish in resorting 
to the expedient of reconditioning their patw for ica strange and 
exacting new task by grouting it with injections of an antique form 
of the language—a form which in the Greek caae had long since 
fallen out of use in every sphere except the Liturgy of the Greek¬ 
speaking patriarchates of me Orthodox Church. But, in makiog 
this same experiment of producing s new language by calling an 
old one back to life, the Greeka have had to wreatie widi a problem 
which ia the antitheaia of the difficulty which has confronted the 
Irish,. Whereas the Irish have been handicapped, lilie the Turks, 
by the scantiness of the nutriment that they have been able to 
extract for a living patois out of a dead culture-language, the 
modem Greeks have been overwhelmed by an etnhanas rkfusses. 
For the liturgical Greek which has serv^ their turn ia not, like 
Old Irish (and Old Norse), the fragile bloasom of a culture that 
died in its infancy. The liturgical Greek is the Attic and, in 
audaciously drawing uport this reservoir of Ancient Greek, with its 
vast floating wealth of Pagan at well as Christian Hierature, the 
patriots who have been trying to force the growth of a Modern 
Greek culture-language have heen in danger, not of seeing their 
irrigstion-charmel run dry, but of bringing down a i(»te which 
mi^t obliterate the living patois instead of invigorating it. In 
fact, the besetting tempution in the path of this Modern Greek 
linguistic Archaism has been to draw upon the resourcei of 
Ancient Greek coo lavishly; for, in themselves, these resources are 
almost inexhaustible; and the short cut to the supply of any 
Modem Greek linguistic need ii always to open yet another Attic 
sluice-gate. These archaistic excesses have provoked a modernist 
reaction; and the artificial ‘language of the puriits’ (*) 
has been answered in a caricature of the ‘popular language’ (1} 
iijfioTiKi;) which ia no leas artificial in its own contrary way, sin« 
it pounces upon every vulgarism that it spies in the gutter, while it 
avoids every classicism with as prim a pedantry as the champions 
of the opposing purism display in ejecting even the healthiest 
Turcicisms and Italianisms from their stilud vocabulajy. This 
battle in a Westernized Greece between the advocates of alternative 


IkBfMM ©f iU pepul*t«en Brenyrithm •« onpo*! 

di5Sn7rorrti*f»-»hJ<VtwlMtl«d fod 

Bo«uUtidfi*—th« KinadoA <4 Gr««M LteWSrt »n»kd«rt^ utew m whjehw"*"* 

u/oUbt wiwwrr w >w>t Owk •( *11. In Attica, fot lownce, tha capitaltha na* 

kincdoiL, which hid baan placed at Athena, wu lurfcmoded by an Albenian*apealoin 

pniantry. 
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artificial languages has been as bitter in its way as the feud between 
Constantioians and Venizeliats.i 
Our fifiK mstance of lioguistic Archaism in the ‘Great Society’ 
of the present day is the reconverstoQ of Hebrew into a vernacular 
language of everyday life on the Ups and in the ears of the Zionist 
Jews from the Diaapori who have settled in Palestine and this 
is the most remarkable case of all the five; for, whereas none of 
the other four languages In question, not even the Irish, has ever 
quite ceased to ^ spoken or heard, more than twenty-three 
centuriea have passed since the original Hebrew vernacular was 
supplanted by Aramaic in Palestine itself,^ while even in North- 
West Ahica, where the Hebrew language was introduced by the 
Israelites* neighbours the Phoenicians and not by the Israelites 
themselves, it does not seem to have lingered on much later than 
the lifetime of Saint Augustine {dteessii a.d. 430).* For more than 
two thousand years past the language that a Jewish child has 
learnt at its mother’s has been the mother-tongue of one or 
other of the GentUe peoples among whom Jewry has been dis¬ 
persed abroad: Aramaic or Greek or Latin; Arabic or Castilian; 
German^ or Russian or English.^ For all this length of time, until 
within living memory, Hebrew has survived only as the language 
of the liturgy of the Jewish Church and of the scholarship ^at is 
concerned with the study of the Jewish Law. And then, in the 
course of a single generation, this Mead language' has been brought 
out of the synagogue and has been converted into a vehicle for 
conveying the modem Western culture—at first in a newspaper 

* CrMce <» perbapi tbe oaJy coMaCty in Chri«tene«pi^j(hef Ortbodn or Western 
whitiK populir ^Otfbeocss orer the queetioa of tnasleliof the Bible out of e 

cheeicil koSues into the 'ulnr toone bsve beso exerted, oot egvnet ■ veto upoo the 
pnioet of tnaueiiM, but e^alfut s t^et to esny the wojoct into eSeetl 

* SioeieiB hse boos souobed upon xtreody in Siur^ in 2 L D (vi), vol. ii, pp. a js-s, 
eheve. 

I Hebre* nu —■‘*»g to be apoken bp the Jewab ooswiuoity ia Palestine ai eerly aa 
the tbsd qtUftei of the fifth eeorui? s.e. on tb« teebmeny of Nehemiah (Neh. ziu. 
14. ekeedy quoted io V C 6 M, «o]. v, p. 499, fooaotoe. ebeve), Attbe present 
day tbs Anovajc *luob aupplutod Hebrew (aoe I.C (1) <S), voT i, op. and V. C (1) 
b vel, «, p. aQt, sbo*e) and wlooh was sftenrards luppUcted in its cum by 
Aiabic has fekewiso boeooo eni^t io PaleetiM and sU but atteei thrpu^bout Syria, 
'n* ArBfnaie Isix^uiff's liot rarMviBf Synao eitsd^ >4 tb« labs! QalamOo. a& isolated 
raw of hilb whitt rises beyond the noith*euteni frioite of tbs GhOtah of Damascus 
lad juts out fartbsr ie the same direeiioA into the Hajoid. In »>»>■ kerntts ui Anmiic 
dialeet ia still spoken in the vills^ of MslOlah, Bakbab and Jubb 'Adin. *Tbe dialsot 
differs sory eossidenUT ftora the vemaoujar Syriac of the N'eaterian Chtiatisna io Par¬ 
tis and Kurdist^ to that tbo commuoioss aro not mutually inrelligibie. He dialect 
of these villa(ss is sed to be Istfsiy nuxad with Arabic, srtda never wrina. Osssial 
SyriK is hers md elsewbers used in the bturpoa of some of the lurches* (Briliab 
AdmiraJt)' Naval Staff IntalliBeoee Division: A Ba^oek «/ Syrie. Paiaiine 

(London loa^H.M. Stationery OAce). p. 190). 

* See III. C (i) (a), voJ. iii. p. 1 jS. footnote 3, sbovs. 

r That IS. tbs Jewish dialect of Gorwian known at Y'iddish (jOdkeh). 

* The Gantils lanfuaxs spoken by a particular iewiah community at a particular data 
baa Mt» of onorse, al<ivsys boso tbo language of (be country in wUcb tMt community 
baa been do mioOed at the mom cot. ForaxampJe. at the presaot moment the Jaws in the 
ai«ORoinan eounirits spaak Castibaa and the Jews in Pol^ Germen, 
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pre&A in th« $o-called 'Jewish Pal«* in Eastern Europe, and now 
Utterly in the schools and the homes of the Jewish eommunity in 
Palestine—where the children of Yiddish-speaking immigrants 
from Europe and Englieh-speaking immigrants from America and 
Anbic-speaking immigrants from the Yaman and Persian-speak¬ 
ing immigrants from Bukhari axe all growing up together to speak, 
aa their common language, a tongue which, in Palestine, has not 
been heard on children’s Ups since the days of Nehemiah. 

These five cases of linguistic Archaism in our contemporary 
Westernized World are all in some degree abnormal in the sense 
of being, all of them, cases in which a commuoicy that is not one 
of the originsl members of the Western Society has resorted to 
Archaism in the linguistic field as one of its ways and means of 
qualifying itself for nsturalUatior. by fitting itsell out with all the 
equipment that any nation is expected to poaaeas if it is (0 be 
admitted to the Western comity. Yet the very fict that Archaism 
should have come in so handy for this purpose seems to indicate 
thst there must be a strong archaisdc vein in our latter-day Western 
nationalism, at any rate in its linguistic facet. 

This alliance berween linguistic Archaism and linguiatic Nation¬ 
alism in the modem, or ’post-inodem\WestemWorrdhasaptralle] 

in the Hellenic World in the days of the Hellenic uoivarttl state. 

'In Roman Imperial times tbs andquariin aotereat in local dialsett is 
refected in the revival of their use in parts of Greece where for some 
two centuries previously the Attic •reui? had been in general use, at least 
in ioacriptiona. So, for example, in the case of Lesbian, Laconian, and 
to some extent in Ele^ where examples of rhotacism reappear in the 
fijit and second centuries a.d. It is impouible to determine m every esse 
whether this was 1 wholly artifieisi revival of a dialect which had long 
ceased to be spoken, or was an artificial elevadon to written use of a 
dialect which ^d survived throughout the interval as a fdoit. The 
latter is true of Laconian; but for most dialects we have no adequate 
evidence as to the length of their survival in spoken form.'* 

In the Hellenic World, however, this symptom of social decline 
in the shape of linguistic Archaism waa no mere adjunct of a paro¬ 
chial natioDaliem, but was soroething more pervasive than that, 

I lu«L C. D.! Inttodiitiim 10 tAt fiwtfy A« Grtth DiaUett (BMloa rate. Clfla}, 
p. iSl. 1 a tM latholery a! inKriptioni in norvAttic Crwk CiskM Uuit f«fmi pirt« 
tbi* tta« auUior ua awlud«a one anheiatie in Laabiaa A««^ whieh 

can Im datad from cntemal to acme raw banrew a s.o. B>d A.D. te ^e. afl, 

and foMT arcbaiatle inaenptioAa in Lacooian Doric [Noa. 70*7) which all date froo um 
eaacurr ot (h« Ckriitlaa £n— a eaetur? In which iba Raltcoic «cw fot Areha- 
iam wu at in hai|bt k averr Said. Tha maoo why it cw b« saaened with aaauranca 
Unt tba LaensJan dialaet ecatinuad to be apekeo aa a pcaaaat panii, dunof the aruaml 
bct^«A in aacunl daolaa and is irthoal revival aj a culnae<lafifuaee worthy cf Mnc 
Inatfibad 00 atooc, ia that tbif cbaleet eentlnuca to be apeken down to tha p fea aat da^ 
aloof Uw rCAWta aM iioliiad aaatam itabeard of Laesnia. Thia ‘Taa h oaiao* pwou u 
tha «nly aurvivinf fonn of apdeeo Greek that la ooi derived nem the Attic 
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and very much more important. For in the course of the disin¬ 
tegration of the Hellenic Society this movement asserted 
not only in official or semi-offickl records but also in the field 
of literature. 

If you examine a book-case filled with a complete collection ot 
the books, written in Andent Greek before the seventh century 
of the Christian Era,* that have survived until the present day, you 
will soon notice two things: first that the overwhclmii^ly grater 
part of this surviving corpus of Ancient Greek literature is written 
in the Attic dialect, and second that, if this Attic part of the 
corpus is arranged chronologically, it falls apart into two distinct 
groups. In the first place there is an original Attic liieramrc which 
was written at Athens in the fifth and fourth centuries B.c. by 
Atiienians* who were writii^,un-8elf-consciously and unaffectedly, 
in the bnguage which th^ themselves were at the same time 
speaking and hearing in the course of their daily life in their native 
country. In the second place there is an archaistic Atdc literature 
which was produced over a period of some six or seven centuries 

_from the last cenrury B.c. to the sixth century of the Christian 

Era—and was the work of authors who for the most part did not 
live at Athens and did not speak Attic as their native ton^e— 
indeed, a number of them were not bom speakers of any dialect 
of Greek at all. 

The geographical range over which these Neo-Attic writers are 
distributed is almost as wide as the Oi/tovfiftTj itself. If we take 
half a dozen of the non-Christian names, trithout calling upon 
the Christian Fathers, we can muster Josephus of Jerusalem and 
Aelian of Praeneste and Marcus Aurelius of Rome and Lucian of 
Saroosata and Julian of Constantinople (or, ought we to say, ‘of 
Paris’?) and Procopius of Csesarea. Yet, in spite of this wide 
diversity of origin, the Nco-Attidsts display an extraordinary uni¬ 
formity in one point which, for them, was the essence of their 
work. In their Attic vocabulary and Attic syntax and Attic style 
they are, one and all, frank and servile and shameless imitators. 
They have even bequeathed to us some of the grammars and the 
glossaries—indispensable tools of their literary craft—which they 


* Thii onu eitfn ha to iauncii bmauK, £nm (be eiahib to d>« fiftaetb 

toBCurr 9i tbo ChrMtitB En iochiMre, a co^oua btetiture in the Anoeni Crali Iaa- 
iyA«« wa produce in tbe Orthodox ChnetM World, ad aueb of thii mediee*! 
Cretf litonTure (which eorraponde to tbo medievxl Loiao litintuR of Waten Cbrie- 
t^oo) ha ileo lurnred. On di* oiterieo lud down et (b« tcanniaa Um chopter 
(Me p. 49, foesote 3. ehove) this aedienl Oreeh buratim ia th« ooiprue, not of 

bot of ^Contaet in Tiae'. 

* AtbeoMo* in the seovepbietJ leaa of mtha of Atda, but sot eeooearib’ ia tfeo 

of dbMAA of (ho Athenien itxte. For eiABipIe, (ho odeooate LytiM, 
wbcoe Atde te usnupooecd ia it> purity, wee poUbcolly e neident iben wboM dovotion 
to Aibese did indeed win ibr baa ihe AUwiuad tnochiee, but did not ■eoil to enebie 
his to reteiB it, 
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laboriously compiled for themselves by making a minute and exact 
study of the Ixnguisdc idiosyncrasies of their ancient Athenian en- 
samples. They were deterrained to make their pens proof agaiosc 
solecisms* snd they achieved their ambition. Indeed* tbdr success 
in the game of axchaUtic whting is vouched for by the very fact that 
the works of these Neo*Atticists have been preserved in quantities 
that are at first sight astonishingly voluminous—by comparison 
either with the actual volume of the surviving Athenian uassica 
or with the probable volume of the Ancient Greek literature aa a 
whole. 

The explanation is thit, at the critical titne> on the eve of the 
final dissolution of the Hellenic Society, when the question *to be 
or not to be' wu being decided for each and every Ancient Greek 
author b^ the prevailing literary taate of the day* the test question 
for copyists was Ts it pure Attic rather than Ts it great litera¬ 
ture?': and the certified apecimens of pure Attic were apt to be 
picked out for recopying on their formal Attic merits, without any 
invidious discrimination between a Plato of Athena and a Lucian 
of Samoaata. The consequence ia that we find ourselves in posses¬ 
sion of a number of works in Neo-Attic which have compiratively 
little intrinsic merit; and. if aome miracle were to give us tne chance 
of making over again, for ourselves* the choice that has sctuilly 
been made for us by the Atticomaniac copyists of the Imperiil and 
the Post-Imperial Age* we would gladly exchange this mediocre 
Neo-Attic stuff for one-tenth of that quantity of the mighty works 
of Greek literature which are now lost to us. Among these lost 
works are almost all the masterpieces of the third and second 
centuries B.c.; and these were allowed to drop out of circulation 
for ever simply because the great Greek writers of that sge* like 
their greater predecessors in the fifth and fourth centuries, wrote 
un-aw-consciously and unaffectedly in the current Greek of their 
own time and plice* and therefore wrote for the moat part in a 
vulgar Attic which the Neo«Attic archaizers of the succeed¬ 
ing; age—with their laboriously cultivated hyper-sensitiveness to 
fine &des of language and style—found almost too excruciating 
to read and a jfjrtiOTi uninviting to copy out. Why spend labour 
on preserving these horrors when the only sure result would be to 
imperil the Attic purism of future generations? 

ft is this perversely archaistic outlook that has deprived ui of 
all but a fragment of the work of Polybius of MegdopoUa 
ana 206-12$ an author whose surviving literary remains 


• Fof thi* Artie V. C Q (i) S (y). ToJ. T, pp. *94-S I 

* Per tiM life «r Polvbiua e* ta illuetnoea «f ite me*eoveoi of WftPdnwal.ind- 
Rerunt iM I II. C (ii) ($;, rol. iii, pp. s i»-iS* ibeye. 
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procUim him to have beeo one of the four greatest histort^s who 
ever wrote in Ancient Greek from beginning to end of the life-span 
of the Hellenic Society,* and who—perhaps just became he had 
so much to tell—was content to write in the p^estrian style of 
bis generation. This loss of the work of Polybius is merely one 
conspicuous illustration of the severity of losses that have 
inflicted upon us by the Neo-Attic Axebaism of the Imperial 
Age of Hellenic literary history. The Greek literature that was 
written neither in origixuJ nor in archaistic Attic has been reduced 
to shreds and tatters; and the papyri which our modem Western 
archaeologists have recovered from deposits made in Egypt In the 
Ptolemaic and the Roman Age have restored to us less of the 
vulgar Attic Greek literature of the Hellenic ‘Time of Troubles’ 
than might have been expected. The truth is that the Epimethean 
fixation upon an Attic literary past took possession of Greek minds 
at the very time when Greek texts began to be dep«ited in Egwt 
in consequence of the conquest of the Achaemenian Empire by 
Alexander. And thus even to-day, when we have had the benefit 
of half a century of papyrological enterprise and ingenuity, our 
extant specimens of non-srehaisde post-AJexandrine Greek Utera- 
ture are sdll substantially confined to two sets of works: on the 
one hand the bueoUc poetry of the third and second century 
B.C., which was preserved sa a literary curiosity f:>r the sake of 
its predou*. Doric; and on the other hand the 6reek text of the 
Jewish and Chrisdan Scriptures—the Septuagint crowned by the 
New Testament—which was safeguarded by a religious conviction 
that these linguistically bizarre specimens of the Atdc kqu^ with 
an Aramaic flavouring were direct utterances of the Living God.’ 

The Atticism which triumphed in the Archaisdc Age of Hellenic 
history was not the only literary exercise in which the archaises 
indulged. Our surviving body of Neo-Attic Greek literatxue has 
its peodaots in the Ne»Ionic pieces of Ludan^ and in the Neo- 
Homeric epic poetry which was cultivated by a long line of anti¬ 
quarian sc^la^ ranging from ApoUonios Rhodius, whose liferime 

I Two »r tae (out VC, of coun^ ioditputkMy Tbuerdide* Aad Hcrodonu: uid mmt 
nclknats vouJd praboUy tUoir PolvbiuA tbe third pUn. Aj for chc fauxtn place, in 
the huaable Opintoo of tbe writer of uu Study h abould be MiisDed, doi to Xeaophon, 
but xo Pneepiu*, 

i Uwiathii boliefintheveibidijaapiruwaoftbe Bible that eemeelled «v«n the meet 
AtBeeily educated of the Chrabeei Fetben to Mieea the value of duj etybatieBlly ber> 
ber^famfooeitiujrnsaicepinRialmeriti, If they had net beea under the diadpliae 
eaom reliaeuB catennal Impencive, we im? luiMt tiM the voeebuJary and »e^e of 
(M Onei Bible would have bceo irrtolenble for tbe Onceaa and Buila and Gretoriea 
and Jeha Chrymteeia. 

* ex 1 m iTipi 1*^ 'Aorpoi^iiif ud hia ITt^ 9av. 

, * Mr form of raferepce whiefi ie in uae b^eeo fellow btrrinen 

^ t^w Coujia m Loitden at the proseat day—ie the »te«k epithet for a poet tA 
leofu^ of tBoee Lam peeta of thelm ctaiury a.c. w^ bad leami their ndo Oon 
the Greek poen of the Aleondron aehDoJI Thd uaase of the word thtau tella a tale. 
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extended from the third into the second century B.C., through 
Quintus Smymaeus in the fourth century of the Christian Era to 
Kcnnus Panopolitanus, who may have lived to see the fifth century 
pass over into the sixth.i 

The archaistic reauacitation of the Attic dialect of Greek to 
serve as a vehicle for a voluminous Neo-Attic literature has an 
exact parallel in Indie history in the resuscitation of Sanskrit in 
comparable volume for a similar purposed 

T^ie original Sanskrit had been the vernacular of the Eurasian 
Nomad horde of the Aryas, who had broken out of the Steppe and 
bad flooded over Northern India, as well as over South-Western 
Asia and Northern Egypt, in the second rmUennium b.c. and on 
Indian ground this language which had come in on the lips of 
barbarian invaders had been preserved In the Vedas, a corpus of 
religious literature which had become one of the cultural fi^da- 
dons of an Indio Civilization that had arisen on the site of the Aryas' 
Indian camping-grounds after the dust oAhe Aryan invasion lud 
subsided. By the time, however, when this Indie Civilization had 
broken down and entered upon the path of disintegration,* Sans¬ 
krit bad passed out of current usage and had become a classical 
language which continued to be studied because of the enduring 
prestige of the literature that was enshrined in it. As a medium 
of communication in everyday life, Sanskrit had by this time been 
replaced by a number of younger local vemacuto which were 
all alike derived from Sanskrit but which bad come, in process of 
time, to be so far differentiated both from their parent and from 
one another that—from a practical, if not from a phllologica], 
point of view^they had become separate languages.^ t)ne of these 


' ‘ntk i«nyitL«fie Archktun «rKlch li M pMmiBftPi * farun of dto Greek liicnturo of 
the tnd WJ O'** M doubt odetuht^ by • litenry eoDventioo which bodtstob. 

lUhed tweU in Hellaj long before the breobdewo of 441 ».C. Thii eeaoesoon coonited 
in ^looting t pertcuhf wiect to • ptroeUer geAfo ei hteracurc^wbttmr might bo tbe 
noDve difelcct of tho cuthor by « 4 on thii geore boog pnewed. Fm the 

Attic ngeditno of the fifth ecfiniry i.c. wrote their ehoruas ia ob ortificnl 
Dene which Md come to be recogiurod a* the proper raodiiai for iTike; w>d ■> eirlr 
•• the eighth or eeveath ceftTUtT e.c.. or whotever the dite mey heve bean et wlucb 
Heaicd wm writing, the H^erie ditloc^^ ■robeic Iceic with a tiocnire of Aeolic in 
it—bed boeoBM ic completely dt rdpuur fcr eo? Gr««k poet «bo wa» writing m ben- 
raetore that it wm eumfeyed oy the Aceren euiDor of Tn« tForV ^d i>m ai a loatnc 
of coune, though tSTa Aomerie Grrok wm eboeet t* recooto froa H^od** native 
BoMtiaa Ae^e aa it waa from the native Attie el ApoUooiua and Quiania and 

t reauacitation of Snukrit la abe diacuaaed in thla Study in V. C (i) (a) $. Anpex 
11, vol. T, p. deS, footnote j, above. . , , 

« Feriholeog aod widely divergent ramiScebons of tbc VSlkwwandrru^oftbc Aiyw 
ace I. C (j) (M, vol. t pp. > 04-7, and p.«xi, footnote t ( 11 . D (vu), vol. n, pp. 38 a- 9 » I 
and V. CtO (V) a.vol. V, pp. a 03 - 4 ,*DOTo. . . ..v 

• 16 o«ec eom«ta (e.g, in if G(j) (*)• >. P« ^7, w«i « C (ii) (M t, yol. iv, 

pp. 66-7. above! we heve aeen roMon to date the breekdowe of the Indie CivdiseOoo 
bdorc the birth of SiddblRba Ceutama the Buddha, and perbapa even befere the md 
of die ai^th centur? B.c. ... 

• Franfce, R. 0.; PdU iwd Somkrit m ikrm hiiamchn umd teapaphiiAfn VetUiim 
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prakrit^*the Pill of CoyloD —wm empJoyed as the vehicle of the 
Kmayanian Buddhist Scriptures, and seve^ others were employed 
by the Emperor A^ka (imperab<a 273^32 B.c.) as vehideo for the 
e^cts which he caused to be inscribe at various places in his ex¬ 
tensive donunioas.' 

A9oka's object in varying the piikdt which he employed accord¬ 
ing to the loolity in which he was employing it was to make sure 
that his edicts should be intelligible to the local population in each 
of the districts where they were inscribed. lat^igibility was for 
him a major consideration, to which he sacriBced the trivial con¬ 
venience of establishmg a single standard official language for the 
whole of his empire. And the ruler of a universal state who thus 
forbore to insist upon the use of any one current local vernacular 
at the expense of the rest would presumably have scouted, a for~ 
rfori, the suggestion that he should address his subjects in a lan¬ 
guage which—like Sanskrit in Apoka’s day—had long since passed 
out of spontaneous use. Kevertheless, just such an artffidal revival 
of Sanskrit was started* at a point widuQ the frontiers of A^ka’s 
empire,* it latest immediately after, and possibly even before* the 
Emperor A9oka'3 death;* and this archai2ing linguistic movement 
steadily extended its range* until, by the sixth century of the 
Christian Era, the triumph of the Neo-Saiukrit language over the 
prakrita was complete on the Indian mainland*—leaving Flit to 
survive as a literary curiosi^ in the solitary island fastness of 
Ceylon. 

Thus our extant corpus of Sanskrit literature, like our tictant 
corpus of Attic Greek literature, falls into two distinct portions: 


m/ Gnmd der u«tf Srd)i.*«R (SoiMburg iwt. TrCbiKr)* pp. 6;^ 90, ftod 

The seefnplucil lifMa of drrsA betwQca ta«M local pi4knta were oot fiiMT- 
e<jt; tbe nepeetiet nngee of tbe vihoui eieteetnl peculithtiee orerie^^ (op ot.* 
p. ti6}. 

• 8je V. C (i) 6 (y), »ol. t*p. 498, ebow*. 

, * Tm e^e^ipAKal eenn of dUpenioa of tha ercbeietk mortaent for the re* 
vivil ef Seaeknt )• ebowo by (he epi^rephiceJ evideoee to hi«« been tbe Guimdumne 
I>w heCweoA (he foot of the HamtlayM ead tbe dty of Metbura (Pranke, op. cic.* 

> Frwb (is 0^ dL, p. S?) detei the betinBiog of the Nee-Seaekot movetoeat before 
tbe red of the third ceatury o.c. 

* The iproed ef Olc uec ii Nee-Si*i«fcrit fma iu atectiAr*P0Bit ia dio GeBfie»>JumDe 
Duib utto oUier B«ra Jedie wm r^uaJ, tad tome 0/ the ctagee cen be deced. In 


SV"^/«Wve(v «; iAiaiptiom IB PM (ibid./p* the Detx^ Pl2 

^to Neo.SBMkm IB the third ceatury; aod in tha resMB Mate PM iucrioti^ 

beee been di»K>eer«d which dm treei u luc a» the fourdi eeon'rr (ibid., r. « i). There 
•number dc«uiDeatt iB • oixed hs^Mfe—pert PUI eM pert N«. 
Q^ ao U imojed in 4 eedM abomne the niduil tnuidM from 
S/*?, 1“ nf SeaMnt in H to • Senikrit w*h * of PiU ia it (iUd.. 

S3 4^' j« tbe fim cea^ of tbe Chneetn Sra PUww »tiU predoataMot ia the 
rimeneBQii eef®oB*6eoi. birt m tbe lecoad eentury (be Swwbrid^ beoesie aueb 
OMre eherply proaouaeed (Ibid., p, 59). , IbidTHs 
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an older portion vhich is original and a younger portion which is 
imiutively archaisdc.^ 

Up to this point we have confined our attention to matters of 
lang^e and style* without pausing to consider that this linguistic 
Ai^sm is unlikely to have been cultivated as an end in itself.^ 
It is* however, manifestly improbable a priori that even a pedant 
would condemn himself to the hard labour of resuscitating a 
language which had passed out of circulation unless he were moved 
by some strong desire to make use of the 'dead language'* when 
he had duly succeeded in reviving it, in order to convey to his 
fellow men some literary message—a complex of emotions or a 
system of ideas—which was of capital impomnce in the archaist's 
own estimation. We must therefore go on to inquire into the 
literary purposes for which the KeO'Sanskrit and the Meo-Attlc 
linguistic vehicles were actuaUy employed. Were they used for 
mere literary exercises in genres whii^ were just as much vieu Jfu 
as their linguistic medium } Or was there a contrast between the 
Archaism of the medium and the spirit of the ideas and emotions 
which the medium was made to convey ^ 

If we put this question first apropos of the Neo^Sanskrit liters* 
ture we shall find that the archaic vehicle has in fact been used 
principslly for the conveyance of something which is not merely 
new but is also charged with a creative vitality; for the main use 
CO which the Neo-Sanskrit langusge has been put has been to serve 
as a vehicle for the Scriptures of the Mahiyina and Hinduism; 


' In th« Anie Gra»k litcratun Ch« ofJrlful tnd Iha areSkiatjc partieu ara net enlr 
diallnct. but art aapantad from ena an»tMr chronalegledlf, aa wa hava aaen, by ui 
intafval of not imteh laaa tbin a qiiartar of ■ nillansium b«t««an tha laMt AihanUa 
B oritlniu Attic aod tba aarUaat nofi'AthanUJi »erka in Naa*Aree. In naJunt 
a cemapon^nj aurvay of the Sanakrit liuntura it la impeaubla to draw ao ihtrp a Um. 
Tb* SMkrit Xpic, for axampla, which, fn tha fesm In which it hia coma down to uh 
la yadoubMdly a wmK of tha Nae>Sinikrit A^a. may alao (aa la Mntad out is V, C (I) 
{() 3, Anew U. in vel. v, above] eeniain an od^nil Safukrit alastant whichIm* 
BOTibla now to diaooana ffom eta Nao-Sanakrit raeonaiBta and aecntiona. Tbua. 1a 
tba Spw. wo hava one ouutandlnc wofk ef Sanaknt lltontiva wEdeheannet badiaaiAad 
aa batoxi^ns wholly dthsf to tbo Nao-Sanikrii or to tha oHgiBal SaTiaam atntum. 

t ^foro Taatin* tha lubjoct ef puralr lintoUtie Arebaiam wa may uIk netMa, In tba 
Syriae World* ofSta apic poet Firdawara pdjey of raaektant M a miobnuB tha quota 
H iha Arabic vocabulary m tha Now Panwn lannan b wnicb ba wia wndnf. (Fw 
tba inhulMt of Arable into New Faiaiaa Ma ]. C fl) (S), v«J. e* p. So* above, ud y. C 

» S fy). vo] « p. tat, above.) Tbla U undoubtadlya caaa of llASuiattc Archaiam; 

irdawaTa areMiauc lawul** atroef; for It dM not occur to biAt to 

wrilo in Pahlavi, and he wa* probably unaware of the ealaianea of tfae two duweta of 
Old Iranian—uAContamiBatod by any Samirie taint—that ara faoaUiar to ua aa tfe 
raapoctivo vahnclao of tba Aahaaaaeiao InKrlpbona and of tba oldaai itntuni of tna 

Tha'aretMifbc puna by which Firdawal raliaved tba Naw Panian^laaetiata of an 
aatrxBfva Asabio voeawlm hai a paraUel in which Nav Pefaiao haa baaii w 'ncim 
iutaod i( b«ina tha baarfieian. The Hladl farra of Kinduaiird ‘wu danved fiem Unto 
by aJactirtc all worda of Arabic and Faniaa birth, and aubatiruCBc in thair ploca 
bortowad or darivrd from tho ifVdJfonoua Sana^ (.TM 

aaw ediooo (Oifotd too?, Clarandoa Pma)*^ 3SS* quoted aJmdy in V. C <0 («) S (y), 
vol. V* p. sta, fbotpota a, above), li ia one ta tha eurioaiuea ofbittary that theae Hindu 
arcbiiata fiwuld have b«M miaaiocarico of ao ahas raligien «ad euJrure. 
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ind tbue were a pair of flew>bom 'higher religions’—Hinduism 
bdng a direct product of the religious experience of the internal 
proletariat of the Indie Society, while the Mahlyina was a meta- 
morphoaia of the Buddhist philosophy of the Indie dominant 
minority,^ Was the Neo>Acdc language turned to any correspond* 
lag account ^ The answer is in the alirmative; for the eorpus of 
Neo*Attic literature includes both the worics of the Neopktonic 
philosophers and those of the Christian Fadiers. Yet, if we leave 
our answer at that, it will be misleadingly incoi^lete; for neither 
the Neoplatonic Philosophy nor the Cfarisdan Theology was the 
>uhject*matter* for the sake of which the Attic language was so 
laboriously reconstnicted. That tremendous labour of love and 
learning waa Lavished upon a dead Attic dialect without any 
intention of using it to convey a living message. The purpose of 
the Atticists was indeed the exact contrary of The vision that 
inspired them was the prospect of re*creating a lingubdc medium 
tfaj^gh which they would be able to walk—for all the world like 
Alice through her looking-glass—out of the Living social environ* 
ment of their own time and place into a dead aodal environment 
which could only be recaptured, if it could ever be recaptured at 
all, by the magic of a Ihenry make-believe. 

'Eloquence was now not valued because it affected the practical 
dedsiOQs of the Present, but because it transported men into the Past. 
Probably more than any other geoeradooa of men, before or since, the 
Greeks cf the £nt Chnstiaa ceatuiies found their pleasure in living by 
imagmstioA in a Past five hundred years gone by. The events of those 
hundred and eighty yeara long ago, from the ^nle of Marathon to the 
death of Demosthenes, stood out b peculiar illurainatioo; all that 
followed was gray. It was as if those hundred and eighty yearn were Ae 
only ones that counted in human history: had then really hap¬ 

ped, even® in which it was worth being interested. When you went 
from the commonplace streets of your town into the hall where a great 
orator was to spe^ and submitte<i yourself to that flow of words, the 
rhetoric acted, as some drugs do, to carry you into a wonder-worid. If 
the cities of the Greek World bad ceased for ceocuries to have ie deter* 
mmsiion of great events in their bands, the Greeks could still, as in an 
oprum dream, find themselves sraeng the multitude in the Pnyx and 
listen to D^ostbenes thundering against Philip. How much the 
interval of time between the fouim century B.C. and ie present was 
ansidcred, u as was possible, non-exiflent, one see by the 
rhetorical sermons of Maximus of Tyre, a contemporary of Marcus 
i^r^us, 'raey arc ftiU of illuscfative references and anecdote*, but no 
aJJusion, I think, to anything later than the fourth century b.c,, except 
a fCT reference* to Epicurus m the third centuiy, and a solitary reference 
to Cameadcs in the second. W® forget, while the spell of Maximus 
• S« V. C fl> (<) 8, Tel, *, pp. 133-8, iboT*. 
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bolds U4, that such a thi:^ u Rome* such s penoo u Cseux, hsa ever 
existed. A still odder indiouca of this habit of thought mav found 
in a reference to Stoics in the Aotrfpticus cf lamblichus, a Greek wntcr 
of an even later century than Maximus of Tyre—an indication all ^e 
more strikitig because it ie loddenul and not supposed* apparently, to 
cause any surprise. lamblicbua, round about the year a.d. 300, refers 
to the founders of the Stoic school is of Hia standpoint ia 

that of Pythagoras or Plato* and thus philosophy of the third cenrury 
B.C. appear as ‘*the moderns" or "the more recent"—^losopbera 
separated from lamblichus by an interval of tune as great as separates 
ua from Dante or Chaucerl Centuries later than the third century B.c. 
do not count.** 

This pathetic endeavour to circumvent the remoraetesa flow of 
Time by dodging back into a dead and buried Past through a 
literary door made of mirror-glaaa began on the morrow of the 
breakdown of the Hellenic Society and wu never abandoned so 
long as anything that could call itself Hellenism remained in 
existence. On the morrow of the breakdown we find Plato repre¬ 
senting hia fictitious dialo^ea at taking place, not at the time when 
the author himself wu thinking the tiwughta which the dialogues 
expound* or when he wu putting these thoughts into words or 
setting the words down on paper: every dialogue ia deliberately 
asoribed to some dace that ia prior to the death of Socrates; and 
for Plato the Judicial murder of Socrates in 199 b.c., rather than 
the outbreak of the Atheno-Peloponneaitn V^ar in 431 B.c., wu 
the symbolic catastrophe which proclaimed the breakdown of the 
KeUyic Civiluation. The dramatu pmonae are carefully chosen 
to lit these imaginary daces* and their ages and outlooks are por¬ 
trayed in conformity with this archaiitic regression.* Since Plato 
{vMat circa 430-347 b.c.) binuelf wsa bom immediately after the 
outbreak of the fa^ war* and was still a young man at the time of 
the inexpiable Judicial murder, the Time-span involved in this 
Platonic Archaism is not more than half a lifetime. This, however, 
wu only the first move in s game that was to be played, as the 
centuries passed, with an ever-growing extravagance until, in the 
Hellenic World of the second century of the CliMtian Era, we are 
treated to the spectacle of a new Socrates being commemorated by 

• Pif* ttS ef th« Teubiur test. 

* B«via* E. n.: *R^torfe la the Weild’ ia £11^1 in finnonr tf GUSmt Myrtny 

AUen ft Uamn), pp, wS-ts. 

f ‘Hu dieJettuea u« not onl; • memonil to Socrtieo* but aUe to tho hippier diyi of 
lii» own family. Plieo muee here f«)t the everrti of the end of the Sfth eentuo’ kemy. 
but he it 10 cereful w eveJd aaeehracuifne in tiMoe duJeeuei (hit no one ceuU ever 
faom them thit they were written efwr Kriiiii iso Chirmidee hid met with e 

beneitf ed end' (Burnet. 7 . : Grttk Pan I, T!SoUi u Piau (London rpie, 

Micoilkn), pp. 90S-9, Ct. pp. s:i-tU. ^ot the deuchmenc wlueh wei e dcArrent 
■nd e deeper rcuponii of Plito'i loulto me ehiUeefe of oodil dielnUyntSoc ue V. C (i) 
^ t. *ol. r, pp. 3 P 4 -S, (bore* end V. C (i) (d) xo* in the preetet volume* pp. tja-^S, 
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t new Xenophon. Arriao's digesc of Epictetus’s disserutions h a 
consdoue repetition of Xenophon’s act in writing the MemorabiHa', 
and the Nicomedian public servant of a Roman Imperial Govern^ 
ment can never forg:et that his literary misabn is to follow in the 
footsteps of an Athenian man-at-arms and man^-letters who was 
Arrian’s senior by about five hundred years, and whose life had 
been lived, and Weltanschauung been formed, in utterly different 
social drcumstances. 

Strange though this Neo-Attidsm may app^r, the most extra¬ 
ordinary feat of linguistic and literary Archaism in the Hellenic 
World in the Imperial Age has still to be recorded. In this age, 
once again, a captive Ore^ succeeded in captivating her Roman 
conqueror;’ and this time she led him a dance; for she now pre¬ 
vail^ upon him to fall into step with her retreat, after having once 
upon a time carried him along witii her in the last halting stage of 
her broken advance; and for the Roman this reverse movemdit in 
the train of his Greek Muse meant harking back, not to the glories 
of an original Artie literature of the fifth and fourth centuries B.C., 
but to the crudities and cunoaities of bis own ancestors’ first 
attempt to reclotbe Greek literature in a Latin dress. 

This disease of literary Archaism which the Romans caught 
from the Greeks in the Imperial Age did not begin to show Its^ 
in Latin literature until about a hundred years after Greek litera¬ 
ture had succumbed to it; but, when once the infection had taken, 
its ravages were rapid; and before the end of the second century 
of the Christian Bra the Latin version of Hellenism was quite as 
far gone as its Greek ensample in a decline could only end in 
utter sterility, 

The aick^ung of the Latin genius with this fatal malady can be 
observed in Tacitus’s Dialcgus dt Oraioribus, which is represented 
as having taken place in the sixth year of the reign of the Emperor 
Vespasian (a.©. 74-5).* One of tiie topics of the dialogue* is a 
disputation over the relative merits of ‘the ancients’ and 'the 
moden^'; and, although the cause of ‘the modems’ is championed 
in spirited language by an advocate who holds up to scorn the 
perversity of those archaisla ‘who read Ludlius in preference to 
Horace and Lucretius in preference to Vi^l* 4 the argument is 
eventuaUy broken off because the cause of ‘the andents’ is assumed 
to be invincible.* The Latin literaiy ArehaUm of liatus’s genera- 

* dap, fj. 


• Tiatus: ©ubfu, ehJip. « 3. 

Jdetir 


' H4fic»: EpUnla$, Book II, Ep. j, I. ]cd, 

* Ctep*. >^6. , 

t TWjt; CtdPfw, chap, a?, imt. Thtnttofibe work d derof^ to coa^deerns 
ftOt bnt Afy.tbe doouence of lAdeati’ (i.e. o/LuIq «ntgn of the lji« 

(•ncrtbM r* «*»bfiihio*at of th« jlufytte) WBt luportor ts (bat of 'cb» 

aMftta (i.e, tt>« chanMft m the dialoffM ana thetr youngtr eantempertfMA of Ti«- 
tm • own gaatrat^. lo thu uu)wr7 Ttoitu* sura from • for ib« worn in 
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lioa* kept, however, within the boumU of moderahOD, UDce the 
oldest ‘anciects’ with whom the speakers in the Diabgm are 
seriously concerned are those of die generation of Cicero. There¬ 
after the deterioration was rapid, for Tacitus himself may have 
lived to see the prindpate of Hadrian, and the Latin poet whom 
Hadrian preferred to Vir^ was not the austere Lucretius but the 
uncouth Ennius. The stiU more exotic taste of Marcus Aureliuses 
African tutor Pronto found the greatest merit in the most archaic 
Latin Uteranire that had aurvived; and Frontons Archaism was 

S ashed to a further degree of extravagance by his disdple Aulus 
lellius.* 

The bilingual folly of this Greek and Latin literary Archaism of 
the second century of the Christian Era might have been pilloried 
as the extreme case of its kind, if it were not a matter of attested 
historical fact that, in this wild-goose chase, Hellenism has been 
outrun by Sinism. 

*Les Chinois, quand ila parlent et quand ils 4 crivent, s'exprimeQt 
uniform^ment en employant des fonnulM consscrto.,,. La literature 
chinoise est une literature de centooa. Quand ils veuJent prouver ou 
expliquer, quand ils scngentk racoolerou i d^crire, les auteurs Its plus 
originaux se servant dliistoriettes se^otTp^ et d’expressioDS con- 
venues, pulsiee k un fdtids commun. Ce fmds n*est pas tris abon^t 
et, d’ailleiirs, on ne chercbe guire i le rsnouveler. Use bonne partie 
du thkmes qui out joiu d'une faveur permanente se retrouvent Har,* 
lea productions les plus anciennes et les plus spontantes de la po^e 
chinoise.... Lerdledescentoosn'estpasmoins grand dans li prose cue 
dans la po^ie, dans le style savant que dans la langue vulgalie.... Un 
lecteur attentif des Annries chinoiaes hdrite constammeot: vcut-on lui 
presenter des falls paiticuiiers, singularisks, ou lui apprendre ce qu'il 
oonvient de faire ou de ne pas faire f La rddactioa en terrnes rituels 


li/tt modem parsoti do ootfive theume pwooml etieotios u iheir predecee* 
eon fan to the upbhoiins of their duldreo, btii mv« it to Krvuu. He aoe* on m 
diacuM the dungee in mesvetan e( eppnniieealup tor puLbe (]>ukia|: andhmhe hu 
eoise eevcfe etneturee lo rajke u^oo the modem eeboob of rhetoric. Bui hu moet 
uenehAAi point ie that ontorr u the iiuii of Tuibuleot tistea, that the merhible 
price of seed forcnwneni i« en itmofpbere of duUoeca which aiv«« human vis no 
iTunului. ‘Maimeelo^uceoe, eicui fltcami,mcieri4AkTaretmotfbusexcittrur«i ureeda 
ebreedc' (c^p. 36. f 1}. Alreedjt, half>vcf through the pxuidpete of Auguetus, ‘tongt 
qtuee et coatuxuum |MpuU otaum «( uaidiM eenetui tnneuiUicat ei mexime 
priMipit diecipline ipMA eloeventum bmui omnu alie peceeerai* Cchap. 3S, I a), 

^ono eodm tempore edee^iii soteet funiA «t nugnem ouietem’ (ehep. 4;,) j). 

Ibiee ^apKre co the rXebgw ere a briJiikat eeuy en w Cbeme that daeiaPa 

peace {unhhe the Peace of Cod) if a Yia«aciM which i^rvet at all coedudve to creadvitf. 
10 a woih of • latet amractoa ob the aasM fuhjact (Looguioal?]: D« Sttilimiun, 
chap. 44)1 TtcjTua’e pi^tieal ezplanadon of the dec^ 01 dooucaca ia n>Bxamia<d. bul 
reieetOT in &eour of the alKmative ibeaia that tb* root a the evil ia not the public 
eke of daapodaxn but the private vicea of a*ariee aod eelf'iAdulfance. 

^ The fieddowa dale of the Duldtmi la placed by Taeitua. ewre Ptaffivieo, ihoat hall 
a g«Mrat»on eorhar the authora own fionit. 

* For thie Lode hterary aod Lngsoeiio Arcbalam of the Ahtonisc 'Indian Su&uner' 
in tboiecofkd century of the ChrirtaanEneee Puker, H. M. D.r A Hi*tory 0/tiu Jtapiam 
WmW Aab 2^ la {Loadoa lOJS, Methuen), pp. 4?-S. 
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I'crpUawt-eUe limplement par un ptfii pria de ou biw l*^- 

toirc n’a-t-elle i conter qu’une miccesaioD d mcidents ntueU I il oy a 
DU i didder: <m fait, le gott do formulea wuto hita n e« que 1 un 
do upeco dW adhesion gioitale i une morale couformiaU. . . . 
Comme lea anjwlutes, lea pbiloaophca chinois sofli dea d 

toriereo. Dana l« tmvfago de toua georea, ontfOUTe, utuiaeo a saWte, 
lo in&no juwcdoto—81 biea qu’un lecteur ocadental Uaant ^or la 
p m ni fr e foia ime «uy» chiooise dprouve proque munanquablemeat 
une impreaucn de diji lu/' 

When even the earliest of our surviving specimens of Sime 
literature—the poetry collected in the 5 Ae King which apparently 
dates from the Sinic Civilization’s growth-stage—already displays 
this archaistic mental orieniadon towards the Past, we shall not be 
surprised to find literary Archaism carrying all before it in the 
succeeding age of disintegration, and capturing, quickly and com¬ 
pletely, the Confucian stiool of philosophy. 

*L 4 passion d’easelgner en commentact ugnale le fl^chissement du 
go&t pour le form« pragmanques d’enseigrument auzqueUes Con- 
fiidqs dut apparemmeot son pr«iigc. Le Maitre avait easayd de ^e 
reconoaitre la vaJeur d'uoe psychologie ^ositiTC en habituant ses dia- 
dpies i refledur en commun i propos d’mddeota joumalien. 6 uc- 
cesseurs enseignirent en corrmuniani les vera du Cne King aussibien que 
les fon^es du Tek'oum U'wu, les apborisme* chen aux devins tout 
comme lee adsga des maltres dm ciremoniee. Dh la £q du v* aiide. 
on pouvait Im accuser de oe s’attacber qu’i un savoir llvresque et de 
fi'accorder de valeur qu’aux semblanta ritueis.’* 

If this were a verdict on the Hellenic thought of the Neo-Attic 
Age, there might be nothing more to be said; but in studying the 
actions of Sinic aouls we must never forget to reckon with the 
dexterity of a Sinic genius which delights in the use of unpro¬ 
mising means for the attainment of unexpected ends. 

* 5 i !m Buteura s’appliquent i parler par prorerbes, ce n’esc point 

Z d'ib penseot de fa^n eommune; e’est que la bonne fs^on, et la plus, 
oe, de hire valoir leur pens^ mt de la glisser dans une formule 
^rouv^ dont elle empruncera le cridit. Lm centons poss^eot une 
sone de force, oeutre et concrite, qtii peut, de fafon latence, se particu- 
Isriser i I’lnfini, tout en cooservant, dans Im applications Imphjs aisigu- 
litres, im igal pouvoir d'lnviter i agir.... Les po^es du King qui 
sent Merits dans k langue la plus proverbiale soot assur^ment ceux 
(I’opinion publique en wt foi) oh se soot signifi^ les peos^es les plus 
subtiles. La mime rigle vaut pour les suvtes de tous les temps, de 
tous les genres. Les p^ies les plus riches en expressions coosaerdes 
sent les plus admiries. Dans aucune, les fbrmules convenues ne se 
pressent autant que dans ces sortes de m^ditadoos mystiques o(i le 
‘ Cnaet. M.: La Ftntit CAukm (Ptri* i« 3 «, ReoiMstnc* du Livn), pp. s?, 58, dt, 
^.•9d7». s JUd., p. $S3. 
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lyruaie chincu dotuie m note U plus haute. La density en ceatous oe 
xnaure pas eeulemeut le savoir tnditioimel du poite: la denaitd la plus 
forte est la marque de la peoa^ la plus profon^/’ 

This Siiiic art of turning the trick of literary Archaism from a 
barren conceit into a potent charm, 'K^ose compelling power can 
strike down to the subconscious fundament of the Soul and then 
stir it to the depths, will be no secret to any Jet^h or Christian 
or Islamic writer who has had the good fortune to have been 
equipped for his work by being educated In accordance with the 
tradition of hla forefach^; for the language of the Bible or the 
Qur’an will have been imprinted on hid memory in his childhood 
as indelibly as the language of the Sioic Classics on the memory 
of the Far Eastern litteratus; and a mind thus inalienably enriched 
with the treasurea of its native spiritual heritage will be master of 
that alchemy which knows how to evoke something new out of an 
allusion to something old or, in ocher words, how to transmute an 
act of mimesis into an act of creation. 


(S) Archaim in Religion. 

In the field of Religion, as in the fields of Language and Art and 
Institutions, it is possible for a Western student of history at the 
present day to study the phenomenon of Archaism at first hand 
^thin the limits of his own aoaal environment. 

Within the past hundred yean France, England, and Germany 
In turn have each been the scene of an archaistic religious move¬ 
ment. In France and in England this religious Archaism has been 
the expression of a homesickness for the ceremonial and the 
atmosf^re of a medieval Western Chrisdanity; and it is a remark¬ 
able specucle to see this homesickness overcoming two modem 
Western institutions that have travelled so far horn their medieval 
Christian origins as the Positivist school of philosophy and the 
An g lican Church- an artificial philosophy that has been manu- 
foctured in a Humanistic worktop and a parochial Protestant 


I Tb^d., pp. 65 ind 68; cf. pp~ 73-4. 

* Tbe HufDknum wbeh kM beta om of ibc ftnettis >9 pnaeiplea ci our WMteen 
tulfure 10 it» »o-callM ‘ Modtm An* ^ bc«atM«h»d upca tlr«»dr lo IV, C {iu) (c)»C>). 
vol. fv, pp. 3M-3. kftd in V. C (i) CA 7 . in tbc pmeat voluxnc, p. S. •beve. Cente't purpoM 
io •ppreprittiAa Um vappips* mMiml W««tem ChnsbafUTy for (h« uw « hi$ own 
'R«Gdoe of Ham*AjTv' wtt act. of coujm, to rwive the vonliip of ch£ ceU vbe b«d 
Bfomualy b*«n honoured «ich ihm nM. On the coxitnrv. Comte me ctetenBined to 
repleM ChruiUne' p«r«or«J God by i coUeMhe Humeairy^ end w pr«e«nt Um, *rei 
Cfead fire* to hu awn Poutmei duciplee U (be proper reapieat for tbe tredioonel 
d]«is< heneuxe. CoBte*i lUUfioB of Hupuniry' bM bceo wtrebed upon tlreedy 10 
IV, C (iii) (r> 1 (a), vol. jv, pp, 300-:, ibo»e, lo this as «d eumpk pt we 

idelxMtioe <i( en ephemerel eeu, Aad this elemeM of erm-Chnsbu idotasr m iba 
Beliflion cf Kumanjry* it. of eourw. reuch mere impcmoi than We aleotent of pseudo* 
ChruUan Areheiacn with which we era conoented in the creeent context. 

Thia peeudo-Chrwben Arabaiam. which Comte (enxMi a s. 179^1857} g^ualiy 
worked out ea lioee «f bia own fsoe Card, E.: Tkt Sodal PUhitpfy ond JM(Wi 
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Church that u home upon the political esUblishmeftt of one of tht 
national statca of the modem Wcawm World. Yet thw regreswon 
of a French Positivism and a British Anglo-Cathohasm towards 
the religion of medieval Western Chrincndom is iwt so starting 
a pheaoinenon as the corresponding movement of Hauwism in 
post-war Germany, where the spiritual strain to which German 
people has been continuously subject since July 1914 has eventu- 

ey (M »» 01 ^ -CornM de Siin*-8in»ft {vtvtbol 


D* 


tT-isii) lad c. H, <l« BauYToy. Com» d« 

> Mainnvu ■ thonufb'inna idvoa*o4 • rerinl o£ H»^br*f»due 

8 «iH a^oluta lovertJBBTT of the Pope m the 


CMibM under Uw t»1»)v« aad sUolute lovertjgw ^ tte J* 

SSrfSjyJ^Sc to the Betolaooo; tod jdoM 

Sm wheo Comte powu»a up (a« Mei«re*i ijop*.»«» “ 

in^hUehed m ?$:« fLyon. Rjuad» s voU)). 
fctfo^mSdtbe ineoaiUoe of medier*! Weitenv CWwt^om "«» 
be vttbed to repkee sbem by eftodeni ooniwtleiW whJth would pyfonn corm^dma 
SSSS mKTwm to bi eubrtcua foe cho 

TbM SaW-SisieAUA (dm wefo •« lofth •« « unfiiw*hod work, Aoiwm CvuOMim 
fftS* BmooCB SrjtsUi), whjcb »m wbhehed ia iBsj; ind ift tfeB Comtojfo f >m» 

from c/h Py«* e/ y4i*Mtcw^ by Hea^y !>*» Dut^" 

RouMceft^ which be propouoded be own echMiie for obIsodi ut occleomo^ 
AtSba ui tbo eet»i« of «n eftibropoUiroiM PMiwiin. *T]»o eoml eoedmoc of the 
noet dtilked mtioat imponoujly deaaeode the of • ^intud 

tb« Ant esd cbef mode of eodina tb* Per^ whK^ Ugin >b ^ >»** 

tooith esMirr ood daim y^n oao entored os lO ket itefe* (p. 3d?)., JtweuMi be ee«y 
to ferm KmekoUr • dm idet of the huKdeoe of the medere ipinnieJ 
artful tbSS^oi tboM wWch detolved upon the Cetbohe dergy «t the per^ of Uw 
ratattimoutodmapleteiDdepend^eo. thK»tOMr,fromebeutthe au^e ofGb« 
elermUi « neofly ibe eod of the thineentb oeotufy. ... For erm eocul releMn ^ 
feU mthiA the prorinM of tbc Cetholtc ckrey, on inclosoue etinbum will U Wuad m 
• funcBoe of the meaem epintuel power (p. eos;. We swt 


pronnce 

wwid^^ounelm 'bvo the pernicious pfejadicee fci^y Mepif'ed liy the Critieil 
-Am rhe ■oirftual avRem of the Middle Age' (p. 200). Of) the other 


Phalmphy (ewirda the spintuil aystem of the Middle Age* (p. 29$) 

^d M ellowwec ouiet be mede for 'the si t icm e diaerescc btewrtn the medicvei 
erd ^ iDodcni stitt of Watem ChiKmQOA {p. 240); end os th^heod Coroie cnOoM 
de MetfVe utd the other cenwmportry philoeephcr* of 'the revognde eehooJ. lo 
them we mey rtanirfc the ndicil ineooee9ueiKe which ccoiute m (ure^y c^fernofi 
10 modem aodedee CMeUention* eacluMVely dnwo from the ebeerveoon of medieyw 
•oeedei *0 moiQiDy diffenrA. Aeeoeaited, owreover. ei they invwiahly with 

C weeo foe leeterhig e syetem whoee deswuetion, alreedy elmott oompletcd, « benee- 
rw^ inroo^le, they tend is the pmeat sate of men's auads ntber to forhry UM 
m uproot the geoeni ^ju^ee egiinic every epirieuil power' (p. 351, footnet# 2). The 
deOM of Cottte’e owe ryetem were afterwerda worked owl in 2 Celre^ 

(: 849), io which ‘Benefieiora of Humeoicy'. own AUsm^ Seotn (>ee V. C (1) (d) 6 
vd. V, p. sefl, ebeve), were fuUBiwted for Seinte. end tfaereefter t6$a) The 
rnfrniifp or SeponCMi ^ Che C^nnwrie/AeCapo* ui 

•MSKCewtvmBo<uhrnM«ad ft'ofiiei«endeF>icRo//f« 0 omBO*(&n£ 2 shnnelin 9 W,»e<ppd 
edidwi! 1SS3. TrChoen with e reprint, et the end, of the Forfdwf CofewsiO. 

In tbc letter wort Comie’i theaii thet Cethohcaim, on new ipteUectuil fcuodadons^wfll 
fioilly prtiidc over the ecMntuel life of • reorsvaleed Modem Society (Potiiht Pbiloufhy, 
v,p.344>i2 iUustntM bythe pteeencinono/ Kumenity wen 'incompocehlegoddeee' 
(CeMewmTEn^eh mniletjoa. p, 36} io ibe lioeemenu of the Theotdkee. 

‘Never will Art be eble worth/ly to embody Humenity otherwise thin in the form of 
Womea.... The Sjtnbol of eur goddcM sriQ elweys be 2 women of thirty with her son 
b bee emu* (Carerhtsn, pp. 6« end m). 

la tekbf the tndfdonel imege of the Theotdkos end renemaag it HujsiniD , Comte 
wei followuig 2 precedeet which bees eet by the Chneliu Church iteelt when, in 
its forroeiive ego m the eerlr cenniriee of the CbiietiBi Bn, it hid mede ite own imtge 
of Mery in the tmdicaonil liWesa ef leie or lahier or Cybole, 

It is ooly b Efigland, end set is hie rueve Freoce, thet Comte’s dreem of eeteMiehlaa 
• P^tivut Chur» with e corporate life ud to order of public wonhip bee come cnn. 
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ally beuayed its ^verity in the desperatenesa of the reactioo in 
wluch a certain number of tormented Gerroan souls are now 
seeking to imd relief. 

Professor Hauer is adjuring his countrymen not merely to 
repudiate a modem phase of the Western Ci^ration which 
to^ay, in retrospect, may well be looked askance at by any of its 
children, but actually to break away from the Western Christianity 
which is the common primal root and stem of every modern branch 
of the Western Sod^. The watchword of Professor Hauer is 
*Back CO the pagaoiain in which our Teutonic forebears found 
happiness before they were captivated by an alien Judaistic super> 
stidoD and an alien Romance culture*. The Haucritcs' bugbear is 
Charlemagne, who in their eyes has been the arch-betrayer of the 
German Race. They cannot forgive this all-powerful German 
master of an infant Western Europe for having employed his 
power in suppressing the paganism of the Saxon barbarians in the 
outer darkn^ beyond the north-east frontier of the Austrasian 
dominions; for, in incorporacing Saxony into Western Christen¬ 
dom, Charlemagne, in the Haucrites’ view, was capturing for 
Christ and for F^me the last concinenCal stronghold of a pure and 
undefilcd German culture. ‘ And they picture the German pagan¬ 
ism which Charlemagne scamped out-^and which they themsdves 
are now proposii^ to revive—in a shape which bears no recog¬ 
nizable likeness to the historical worship of the deified war-lord 
Woden and his deified war-band.^ The religion with which the 
Primitive Germans are credited by the Haueritcs is a worship of 
the One True God through the symbol of pbyrical ^hc; and, in 
their sophisticated enthusiasm for this imagiDary religious intuition 
of their primitive ancestors, they would almost have us believe 
that the valley of the Spree, and not the valley of the Nile, was 
the scene of Ikhnaton's enlightenment. 

In 1938 it was impossible for ao English observer to tell how 
seriously this Neo-Pagan movement in Germany had to be taken 
as an indication of the religious destiny of the Western World as 
a whole; but he could hardly be mistaken in citing this portent of 
Haucriam aa evidence that Western souls were no longer proof 
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peetileot Ufbuitm by ti-tvertin* them frooiAortaiwii bu(f« 
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against being captivated by a religious Archaism even when this 

offered itself in an extravagant fancy-dress. 

The three living exampies of Ajchaism in the religious field 
which have met our eyes in the contemporary Western World* are 
none of them impressive; for, while the German movement j$ 
patently rabid, the French and English movements are no less 
patently sentimental- If we now transfer our attention from our 
own world to the Hellenk, and concentrate it upon that moment 
in the Hellenic Society’s diaintegration when Augustus was bring¬ 
ing a Hellenic ‘Time of Troubles* to an end by establiahing a 
Hellenic universal state, we shall encounter here an experiment m 
religious Archaism whi<^ may command our admiration. 

*The revival of the State religion by Augustus is st once the moat 
remarluble event In the history of the Roman reli^n, and one almost 
unique in religious history.... Ihe belief in the emcacy of the old cults 
had passed awt^ among the educa t ed classes; . . . the mongrel city 
populace had long been accustomed to scoff at the old deities; and .. . 
the outward practice of religion had been allowed to dec^. To us, then, 
it may seem almost irnpossmle that the practice, and to some extent also 
the belief, should be capable of resuscitation at the will of a single Indi¬ 
vidual, even if that individual r^resented the best interests and the 
collective wisdom of the State. For it la impossible to deny tbst this 
resuscitation was real; that bothpox itonm and iut dimrtum became 
once more terms of force and meaning. BeseC aa it was by at least three 
formidsble enemies, which tended to destroy it even while they fed on 
it, like parasites in the animal or vegetable world feeding on their hosts— 
the rationalising philosophy of lyncretism,^ the worship of the Caesars,* 
and the new Oriental cults*—the old religion continued to existfbr at lease 
three centuries in outward form, and to some extent in popular belief.’* 

This long-enduring success of Augustus’s enterprise of reviving 
the native ^igion of the Roman people is remarkable indeed; for 

* If il be talud wby ProiMSotiMD bw b«cn omened from • liat in which An^lo* 
CMboUciai bu h««n cr»dud«d, cbe anavref tbti An^i^Citbsliocm ia, while Pretee* 

•• Mt, an example of Archaism is the aaoae ia wbicli the tans is used m 
Soidr. Ia our tenniiwIesy Proieeisntism is a case, DO 1 of Archaism wilhio the compiM 
of the life of a ehstf evilkanon. hue of the ‘Ceotaet m the Tim^iraeMieo* betwecii 
n*o differtm eviliMtiofia; (or. in io endeavour to reiun to the practice end spirit 
of the Pnmidve Chunh and to lecovei this epiht acd piactke by akisg the Caiten of 
Seriptura as its exclusive eutheriry. PrenBtsAtisns was serkina to eatobhsb a direct 
eofiact with the extinct Srriac Civiliaadon which was the aeuree of the Jewish head* 
watm of the ecrtsm of Cnrwbeftlty' ^ ^ thowin^, the modem Waitem relifioua 
mevcseol koowo as Proteataotiaia fells true the same eatefOty as the medieval Italian 
and modem TrvmJrine Weetem mieUeoiuel and aotlutie movement koows as the 
Rcnuseanee, which wsa an aceempt to utibbsh a dlicet ocotact witb H^aoiam. (For 
the popular eoafUaieo of Fenakaanee of Hellerusm with the ndladoo of the mVd i- 
c*al Itabao culnire into Transalpioa Europe see IV. C (liO (c) a (a), vel. iv- p, 37$, 
foooetea t and a .above.) flotb Pioteatutisa and the Weatem kesanasAct ate diacusM 
In Part X below. 

* See V. C ro ftO 6 (I), voL t, p. 547, above.—A J.T. 

> Sea V. C O W », vo). v, p. fe, asd V. C (i) <d) 6 (S). Annex. »ol. ?, pp, deS-cc, 
abeva.—AJ.T. 

* See JI. P (Vi), voL it pp. *jS-x 6, ind V. C (I) {«) a. vol. ?, pp, 8 i-a, above.—A. J.T. 

> Warde-Powler, W.; The Rtlitioiu Ba^tritne* of Vu Ptoplt (London 1911. 
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at first sight the Roman statesman’s experiment might appear to 
a rnodem Western observer to have been not less cold-blooded 
than the French philosopher Comte’s and not leas crack-brained 
than the German professor Hauer’s. We may pay tribute 10 
Augustus’s insight in recognizing that the spiritual void in the 
souls of his countrymen and contemporaries must be filled with 
something or'other by any would-be Saviour of Society who was 
seriously setting bim$^ to heal the wounds of the Hellenic World 
with the balm of a Roman Peace; for the Romans could not confer 
an outward peace upon their neighbours tmtil they had established 
an inward peace within themselves. We may acknowledge Angus- 
Cue's perspicacity in perceivlcg that the sophisticated philosophies 
of the dominant minority were 'caviare to the Tulgar’»< and that the 
Caesar-worship in which he was capitalizing the popular gratitude 
cowards himself was at best a ^-weather which could not be 
expected to outlast the temporary reprieve that Augustus’s exer¬ 
tions bad won for the Hellenic Society and for the Roman Com- 
monwealch.^ We may also sympathize with Augusnis’s desire to 
stem the tide of pomTmxia and proletarianization by damming back 
the inflow of ‘the new Oriental cults’. But when wc have conceded 
all this, we may still find it difficult to understand why Augustus 
should have attempted the iovr de forct of bringing the native 
Roman religion back to life. Why did be not put the whole of hia 
Roman treasure in the Greek gods of Athens and Delphi and 
Eleusis in an age which found Rome already completely acclima¬ 
tized to the Hdlenic culture and at least half-conscious that it was 
now her mission to salvage a Hellenic Society which she had done 
so much to wreck in the preceding chapter of Roman and Hellenic 
history? These Greek ^vinities might lack the vitality of thdr 
aggressive Oriental rivals, but no competitor could eclipse th«r 
matchless dignity and grace. Why, then, was Augustus not con¬ 
tent with the notable Edition thst he had made to the array of 
Roman shrines in which these Greek divinities were installed 
Was not his Roman religious task fulfilled when he had received 
into his own bouse on the Palatine with all due honour the Greek 
Apollo who, at the crisis of Augustus’s career, had sent him vic¬ 
torious in the decisive naval engagement below the cliffs of Actium ?< 


MtemiUca). pp. Tl* i«bcd« of L««ron six should b« rud hr *07 <»« 

CO obttjn • eooprobcBMvo view of Aufuerue’s efebtude werii ie ibe seld of Reupee. 
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Why must he go on to experiment in the extravaga^ of 
atlemptine also to rtvivt the native Roman religion m ica prjmiaw 
unbellenized nakedness? The ethics of this brutally busmess-to 
Roman rcli^n of ‘Do ut des’ must be laughed iwzy as cMdjsh 
if they were not to be condemned as immoral; and, as for the 
quaint rites in which this Roman commerce between men and 
gods had been transacted since the dawn of history, they could 
haidly be taken seriously nowadays by any one but an antiquary-* 
Would not the resusciUtion of this ridiculous native hocus-pocus 
compromise, instead of crowning, the rest of Augustus’s endea¬ 
vours to win back for Religion at Rome the repute and autbonty 
^riiich it had lost? What, then, could have moved so astute a 
statesman as Augustus to pin his faith to this relic a prinutiye 
past as his sovereign means for evoking that spiritual rally in 
Roman souls on which the statesenan-saviour no doubt rightly set 
such store? . . 

The vindicatioc of Augustus’s apparently unpromising essay m 
religious Archaism h to be found in the sequel; for, If we date the 
Augustan reinstatement of the primiuve Roman rel^on from his 
celebration of the Lu£ Satailarts in 17 we shall find that 
Augustus’s work of axchaistic reconstruction lasted not merely for 
three centuries, but for four;* that, even at the end of that loi^g 

< The «B*tiAS of the Anti^tdiaut A«fim DMnarmK of Munw Terentsu 

Viuto ac.) abo* (hat ib« prince of Roaen eBaqumM uiadc ha icuoy 

the ofidol reU|ioa erf m eom aauftity inn which h« hnd bm Sen in « (pint of 
(heroucK«toiOf mmsoSc dctidiacDC. 

* Thi* a • more •ieoiBwit dale »>»«■ t« whkb wu the yeer in whicn Aufiarur 
be«o« Penrifu Me&fiua: for ihe edehnbea of the Lvdi Sotodoru 9*^ 
tchsiau peliey for vhkb Aueuitu* free te ebooM hit own time, wherets the dM 
ef be «MU9iBtion erf tb« efiee ef Pentifex Muamu* wu deeerauDed for him by 
lenfth »f the lil« ef the pmioui incumbent. If Aufuetui bed ebwed ^ diento^ 
poaere is order t» eaddpea L«pidm’e deeth by eviebng bin* from ee om«« of which 
die tndideul teiuu* «is for tife, the wouJd-be reetster of the preedse of the lunve 
Rooien febfiea would limply have been dtfeetinc ha em purp^. 

I Three ocatwiM if da dumtlob for Aufuetu*** wen by Warde-Fowler m 

(he pemose quoted above: tad it ia ma (me GefiM, J,: Der .dwrm dts OriteioMh’ 
MmtteJttn (Hadelberf toae, water), pp. (bet in Rome iceelf, ae well 

m all over (he Roman Empjre, ofM 4.i>. sowHw, dierv eeejra to have been a audden 
euMtien of peoan cul«, on the nefedve erideace of a widapread bretkiog off of the 
artal recorda of acta of wathlp in aecriptioAa. Ai Roeer (ha recorda ef the proceedinga 
of (be Ar^ Breihree and (hoea ^the celebradoo of the rite ef the Taurobolium both 
alika breeh off in A.D. a«t« Oo tb« Nubian border ef Egypt, at Ethiopian Talmia, and 
io tfae FaryOre, (bare (re correepeodm* braki is the local rccorda after ibeyeere *J>. 
a44, a^, and 350 rapoedvely. At Ofonpia the hat victor iaaeriphon la et the year 
4.n. aei, ar»d the Uit cult iaaoiiptico a tne year a.P. t6s. Itt Meeedoeie, where the 
inaCnpQOM taiify te cb bicnaae of ritual and liturgical eetrrity ia the eecond auartec 
of (^ ihird cant^ of die Chiiatiaa Era, the recorda break off, nevertbaleaa, la A.D. 
i6y tt ia ooly io Attica and in Syria that the aeriee of ineenptiona nma oe through th« 
third CBAtury witheui e break. At the nan of (he third eeetiiry and the fourib eoBCUjy, 
however, there wai a deliberate and ayittasatic revival of pagan worabipi ill over tbe 
Empire by tbe pajtin aoperere ef tbe Dtoeledanic icbooi who were at war with Chrle* 
damty <aee V. C u) (d) 4 (Si, v^. v, pp. eSp-S, and V. C (H (rf) 6 (Sj, Aanez, vol, t, 
p. SiOi fooAote j, aho^); and rsii revival gave artether hundred yeera’ leaae of life to 
the Aagwtm pegaoiaa at Rome, aa well aa to the pagan worahipe of other pana of the 
Empire, 
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Tune-span, it did not simply fall to pieces of itself but was deliber¬ 
ately demolished by tlie ^natidsm of the pagan archaisc^mperor’s 
latter-day Chnstian successors Gratlan and Theodosius and tbat> 
so far being accepted with the indiference with which so 
many similar acts of rel^us sabotage were received In other 
parts of the Helleruc World of the age,^ this attack upon the once 
ardfidally resuscitated paganism of Rome aroused a heart-felt 
opposition which expressed itself first in a fifteen-years-long coo- 
atitutional struggle over an altar and statue of Victory (a,d. 382- 
and finally in a military proTtuncuofoenio —engineer^ by the 
pagan Frankish mercenary Arbogaste^—in which the Chrutlan 
soldier-emperor Theodosius’s tide to the Imperial office was 
audaciously disputed by the pagan professor of literature Eugeoiua 
(a.d. 392-'4)> The tenacity to which these facta bear witnesa is 
evidence that Augustus had, after all, been as competent a builder 
in his reconstruction of Religion at Rome as in the rest of his 
handiwork; and we must infer that he knew what he was about 
when he insUtcd upon reviving the primidve nadve Roman reli¬ 
gion besides complying the acclimatization of the Greek religion 
on Roman soil. Augustus must have divined that this native 
religion, crude and discredited though it might be, had a hold on 
Roman hearts which an imported Hellenism could never acquire 
on its own merits, however nicely it might suit the taste of ^d- 
vated Roman palates. He therefore deliberately grafted these 
foreign slips on to a native stem; and this was the secret of the 
strength of the stately tree whose grain almost turned the edge of 
a Chmtian axe four hundred years later.s 

If we turn ftom the Hellenic World to the Japanese offshoot of 
the Far Eastern Society, we shall find, in a latter-day Japanese 
attempt to retdve the native Japanese variety of Primidve Pagan- 

< 8e« IV. C Cui) (^) >sS- 7 , above. 

* It it true that tha pafao revolt is tba Waat wUcb wu headed b? tbo rhetor Euaeuua 
la A.D. 39 >-A had b«eo anticipated at Aleaodru bp a •cmalar rrrolt, Ukeitue usdar 
peofcaaerial leodenhip. in *.&. JSI fGeffketi, «p. cat., p. 157). Oo tba other hind the 
ewatieo of (be Olysspiao Caron, a/tar that laat ealebntioi) 10 tba jtu A.P. $93 (ibid., 
p. ISSX den set team to hivo made the aaisa atir aa the rersovil of Cb« altar a^ itatua 
of Vienry from the Senate Hetua «t Roen«. 

t Tbe altar and atatuo of Vietofy wero removed Crooi tba Senate Kouta at Roma b)' 
(ha orden of the EmparorCratiaDisA.P. 3S1; andtbia act—wbioh via tftundad to be. 
and vu takas aa balr^, rrmboUe—moved m ouhivatid pa^ ahatooracy of tha capital 
to pronat with all die vigour Aat vaa eonpasbia witn uieif loyalty to Uie Irspaml 
Comment. Tbe Uat paotkin for readtutioc «ia raioetad In a.d. m. The atatue had 
btto breu^t to Roma from Tareotum and a«t up m tha Curia Jiuii by Caiul Juliui 
Caaar. 

* Fufler aeeounta of the laat ausd of Au^cua’e arobaiadeaQ? recoscaucicd Roman 
paganiamarin be CouM is Gibbon, £.: rAeifuawv gf cAe naefaw and Faff ^ (Ae Amo* 
ASpM dup. mviii ; and is DiU, 5. '• Jtojmii ^eewA fe the Lm OmSoy 0 / cha B'aream 

(LondoB ipey, Macm>llas\ Book 1 ; ‘The Taoaciey et FagaaiaD\ , 

a Tba compocitaoeaa of tba grau of tbe Roman pagasiam that wa» given Uw long 
new laaae of bfa through tbe era of Auguahia ia iUisirated by the fact that the at^e 
over «hich ihia Romas pagioiam fought ita laat fight waa a piece of Groak worbnisahip. 
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ism which is traditionally known as Shinto/ another essay in 
religious Archaism which has points in common, not only with 
Augiustus’s achievement and with Professor Hauer’s conceit, but 
also tinth the religious policy which Bismarck sttempted to carry 
out after the foundation of the Second German Reich. 

In degree of extravagance the revival of Shinto shows a greater 
iikepess to Hsuerism than to Augustus’s work; for, whereas the 
native Roman paganism which Augustus successfully revived was 
in bis time still ‘a going concern’ in the sense that it had never been 
officially disestablished, the movement for the resuscitation of the 
native Japanese paganism did not begin until more than a thousand 
years had passed since this primitive religion had been partly 
supplanted, partly absorbed, and partly informed^ by the high^ 
reUgion of the Mahiyina. The MaUylna began to make its 
spiricual conquest of Japan in the course of the sixth century of 
the Christian Era^—more than two hundred years before the date 
at which Christiaiiity was thrust upon Saxony at Charlemagne’s 
sword'point. And arcbaistic revival of Slmto was starch in 
the seventeenth century of the Christian Era*—at a date which 
was likewise rather more than two hundred years before a 'return 
to Woden’ began to be preached tn modem Germany. 

In Japan, as in Germany, the drat phase of the movement was 
acad^c. The Japanese resuscitation of Shinto was put in train 
by a Buddhist monk named Relchu A.D. 1640*1701) whose 

interest in the subject seems to have been primarily philological/ 
KdchQ was followed by Motoori Norinaga {civebat A.D. 1730* 
1801), who was not ordy a scholar but was also a theorist applying 
his scholarship to an imsgloaiy reconstruction of an obliterated 
ancestral faith and Motoori Korinaga was followed in hU turn 


> Shineo maiu *ibe Wty of tb* Kumiu* (m uie id imp«nooil L«i£b word which 

nir be I bettif tnaiktMn «f the Jtpirwe cnriiuJ then ' 8 pq*‘ ec Vpinti'). See Heltom. 
D, C.' 7 ^ PeiJi «/A Study «■ iVfedtn Sttintt (Leedeit T93S, KegiA 

?mL Trench. Tntbrte). pp. 11-14. TbeiD^em rtrivai of Shinto k knowo le Puuo 
Sbiftte ('lUetentMB SabtCe') uhd., p, 44). 

> See V, C (£] (t) veL v, ^ 97, foomota 3. tad p, <47. focotoce 1; V, C (i^ (d) 6 

(»). Tol. V, p. nomDK t. 4bm. 

t In thii fini chepttxof IQ hietor7 in Jepin the Mehiytne, while nemineUy preflueed 
hr iH euhjeeu «f Ae Eoipenc, wu ool ia fict cootBrehended end iMiouliird by 
JepifWM Mtib etiQide the nurwer limiti nf 1 Mphwticeted e«wt rirde. The propiption 
of^ MehSyiaa Rnen| (be miMee. n pepuQf forme which the cenunea men e«uld 
undentaad. did aet bcfie imtil •fter the eoeetof • 'Time of Troublei* in the kner pert 
•f the twelfth ceotury of the ChriaiiiA Bn feee V, C (S) (c) 3, vel, *, pp, 97-S, them). 

* iQiDteecdentecifi, bewercr. b«tncedMcke*fecutM6fieen(fi««MVUT(Keh«iB, 

bp. pp. 39 -*i)> 

* Ture wee ■ renenl reviTiJ ef JapcDcae teudie* et end after the elcee of the eeveo* 

teemh «enrur7 (Murdoch, J,,* ffuvry voL iii (Lendos rpbS, Kegaa PeuI), 

y SS), Heltom (op. dt.. pp. 43-8) erweeo, i> Motccri^a pnndpd ^edeceeier. not 
;h0 but K4mA>ne*Mibuchi (t*DnaA.D, 1697-1769). 

* fn JepiB io the nuddle ef tbe ei^hteench cenriuy there wee ■ senerel rementie 
Nvtvd ef imerat in the Jipmete nabenai put (Miudocb. ffi/iciy e/Jdpm, toI. i 
(Lendee 1910. Kegu P«ul), p. 11). Metoen himeelf we* b^ ind-xitjeiulut eod And* 
Stftu (Murdoch, op. dt., vel, lb. pp. 476-90}, In thk Aab*Suuun Meteeri had had 
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by Hiratt Atsutan^ {vwehai kn. 1776-1843), who was not only a 
thoorist but was also a controversialist, and who launched an atea^, 
in the name of Shinto, upon the exotic religion of the Mahayina 
and the exotic plulosophy of Confudanism.^ 

It will be seen from the dates that the archaisdc revival of a 
primitive Japanese paganism was put in hand, like Augustus’s 
resuscitation of a primitive Roman paganism, immediately after 
the foundation of a universal state; for in Japanese history the 
universal state that put an end to an aotecedent 'Time of Troubles’ 
was the Tokugawa Shogunate which was the ihiit of the successive 
labours of Nobunaga and Hideyoshi and leyasu in the later 
decades of the sixteenth and the earlier decades of the seventeenth 
century of the Christian Era» Whereas, however, the reinstate¬ 
ment of the Roman paganism was carried out almost at one stroke 
by the fiat of a political dictator, the revival of Shinto began as 
a work of private enterprise^ which took two hundred years to 
advance—or regress—from the Varronian objectivity of a Keichu 
to the Rosenbergian militancy of a Hirata Atsutsn^. 

The Neo-Shinto movement had just arrived at this militant 
stage when the Japanese .universal state was prematurely shattered 
by the impact of an aggressively expanding Western Civilization. 
The rigorously maintained artiiida] isolation which had enabled 
the Japanese to live for a quarter of a millennium as though Japan 
were 'Ail that was under Heaven’ had to be abandoned in the t^d 
quarter of the nineteenth cencuiy of the Christian Era in favour 
of a diametrically opposite strategy of self-defence in which Japan 
was to hold her own in a no longer avoidable Western environment 
by learning to Live as one of the nations of a Westernised World. 
And when, upon the Revolution of 1867^, this abrupt change 
from a negative to a positive attitude towards the outer world was 
given a symbolic expression in the liquidation of the Tokugawa 
Shogunate and the official restoration of an Imperial Dy^ty 
which had been reigning (though not always governing) in an 
unbroken succession since the dawn of Japanese history,* the now 

for«nicMn, Ki^ Adzumuo (evNidt *j>. 16S9-T736) prtfeeiM u tbe autheribn 
IB A.D. X735 4 ntemontl adroctiifta tipaoMS 41 ifUBic Sinie acudtM! 4 ad th« campaint 

a unit as allend cexitamioadoo Japaecie by Stoic culture Kad been centinuM 07 
itecU (•«« Murdoeb, op. ee., vol, io, pp, 473-s). 

* Tba neta nwnooB^ is ihia oaraanpb are Croat Aoasaki, U.: ifitury ef 

yapenen (Loodoo ipjo, Kaeao nul), pp. 307^. 

* Sec IV. C (ii) (A) ». .vel. iv, pp. $6, U 3 «l 94; aod V. C f!) (d) S (&>. Arutes, 
vol, V, pp, 6 s $-7, u well •• V. C (ii) («), in um preeeot voIum, pp. tte, xSS^, 

and 101. below. 

> Toktaeiwa r^yime bad a l*Tuny towardi Buddhiam utd regarded (he N»> 
Shinto nurvemeot with lucpicico ea a threat to ibe lecunty ot the ToXugewe Shoguoare. 
^te Neo^Shintoiita’ idaiJisetioo artd deiSeedeo of the Inpertil Houjc did, m bet, 
prepare the pound for tlta Rertimtioo of aj>. 1668. 

« Duiiag w JapaiMec 'Tisic of Trcublee* and usivmal state the Icnperiai Droiatr 
at KtoW hM, of coune, bees leading an ebsaue and ihadewy euiteBce on aufferaoce 
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miliunt Neo-Shinto movcroent so exactly accorded with a ZeU- 
peat in which a no longer practicable xenophobia to l^g con¬ 
verted into terms of the archaisdcally romantic Nationalism of the 
modem West that it looked for a moment as though a once 
academic conceit was now to have its fortune made for it by being 
taken under the potent patronage of the new regime. 

‘The fintstep taken by the new Government in regard to Rel^n was 

an attempt to establish Shinto as the religioo of the Sute. The . . . 
National Cult Department... an inadtudon for cecemoiuaJ observaoM, 
having little to do with matlera of really rcligioua or polincaJ siMufi- 
cance.. - was given the highest position amoog the govemra^t oS^, 
and Shinto was proclaimed thfi nadona] cult or State Religion.* Th« 
meant at the same drae a v^orous suppreeaion of Buddhism, becaiae it 
was a foreim religion and had dourisoed under the protection of the 
Shofunate Government. All privileges granted to the Buddhist cle^ 
were abolished, and a large part o? the properdes belonging to the 
Buddhist inatirutions was confiscated. A reign of peraecudon to 
started. Buddhists were driven out of the syncretic Shinto sanctuanea 
which they had been serving for ten centuriea or more. Buddhist 
statues, aciipturea and decorations in those temples were taken out and 
sec 00 fire or thrown into the water. The "punficstioa” of the Shinto 
temples was achieved, and the severance of Buddhism and Shinto 
ruthlessly carried out... 

‘At one time it seemed aa if Buddhism woxJd be, swept away by the 
persecution, but the danger brought Buddhist leaders to united action. 
... In the dicles, too, some realised chat an entire suppression of 
Buddhism was neither derirable nor posrible,* and the Covwiimeni was 
induced gndually to modify their religious policy. The National Cult 
was replaced by an Ecclesiastical Board In under which a central 
board of preachers was to superintend religious instructions. . . • The 
Board was abolished in 1877, and the Buddhist bod^ were grant^ 
autonomy. Shinto was treated in the same way;* and its church bodies 


from (be nvUcuiati wb» were forenims—«r oustevemiaa-^be JepeneM World in (be 
Irnperiel Drnie9’e aeae. , . . , . < 

i Ttut DeperbDeei ef Sbinto «ei let u evlr ei (be fint aonoi ol ue oral yeer 
of MeLi (A.o. 1SS8), ead wt* reorseoized three timea before che claee «f the year 

of (be M wi En. OSoiil iaitTMton lA Sbieio were ej^cuted by the laperiel Govem* 
MSI ia Neveaber iSye (Heltea, ep. cit, pp. 54-$).—AJ.T, 

* Per funber ei tbit peneottioa eee Hehom. pp. 56-9.—AJ.T. 

* Tbe pervecutioo wia piWudaa • diirurbiaf aod diarupbve^eSwt et t tnoe «C 
•trcM iji wUeb there wee ea urgesr ooed for nedeoel etibiUty ead unity (Helton. VP. 5^ 

* While the Netienel Cult Pepertment bed been conccnied eceluiirely with Shioto, 

tbc DOW Eeclcaueoal Boerd or Department of Rebsien bad Buddhiwn •* yell aa 
Shinto usder ia eesia (Holton, p. 59). After haring failed, between Ajk x 869 and 
A.n. to drive Buddaiwa «S the neld by farce, (be inperiiJ Garernmest nert tned, 
fmn (iyt to iB?s,ee brigade Buddhiem with Shactc ana to driil the pair of them intn 
wetkmg in douM hantew ta a dual ratereligiwi (ib«d., pp. Id ] 8 ?S tbia ^eo^ 

eiperinent in legulatug the reUtieni between Cnurcb end aute waa ebandonod 10 ite 
turtu—A.J.T. 

I TheknperialGoveiDffleotgiveuptbelmrettinaneaofitacQDtrolover tbeappniflt- 

nienr and diiaiimi «f prienta of pnvece aeeta—Buddhiet and gbinte aUke—ie *.0. 
j 8 ^ (Hnltem, p. bi).—*A.j.T, 
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gradually emerged out of the State Religbn,* while the ceremomea in 
the Court and the communal Shinto cult were regarded as ha?iog 
xo do with reli gi ous teaching, but as civic innitutioos.* Thus 
subsided the frenzy of Shinto revival/^ 

The Western reader will not have failed to notice the curious 
analogy between this unsuccessful offensive which was launched 
against the Mahayanian Buddhist Church by a new r^giioe in 
Ja^ and the contemporary attack-^ikewise ending in failure— 
which was made upon a Christian Catholic Church by a new 
regime in Germany. Like Bismarck, the architects of the Japanese 
Imperial Restoration were intoxicated by their success in endowing 
their country with a new political structure which appeared to 
answer to the needs of the times; and, like Bismarck apin, they 
conceived it to he their duty, and imagined it to lie within their 
power, to make the new Nationalism prevail in the religious as 
wdl as in the secular sphere. In Japan, as in Germany, the 
nationalUts had to be taught by a humiliating experien^ that the 
‘higher religions’ which have spmng from the ruins of disintegrat¬ 
ing dvilizatioDS with a message to deliver to all Mankind caon^ 
easily be dragooned to suit the momentary exigencies of parochial 
politics.* 

Our survey of Archaism m the field of Religion has not been 
exhaustive; Sot the examples which we have died £r<OT the his¬ 
tories of three civilizations—the Western, the Hellenic, and the 
Far Eastern—can all be duplicated if we go farther afield. If 


t The eeptntion of (be «uWnMnoua ShioW leete ihe etaCe-fe^- 

puU« eenbUefamenc wu cerried out ia a. 0> tSss ap. cit., pp. 

6?-S^ 1 b 193S thirtceD ptivere Shioto eecte eAi&yed official reeosniQon, aoa (fie^ 
aomsMe owmbenhip wa» aedmaled •« Uctie low ibw uW>. P« 

of •«*», t'a bed been already anewnce in the Tokunwa (a.». i 6 ee- 

i 86 ?). Hx h»d come into c^ataoee dwin| tbe Megi Penod x 86 S-jpx»|^ end 
ofl^ wb^b took &Ml ehege m ibe Moji Pe^ bad la the Tofc«awe Pe^ « 

■niAeboateferm (Kite, GtoeW: 4 Sn-V 

fTekro Meiji Jipan Sociery), p. 1). Tba aot eoMp»^«M p«n» ««ideOTty 

ihe khioiS ei^ Sttie ^ dit of tbe people hw in the deaw that ere ^ 
ostffd. The of S«t Shinte and tboec of ^i 5 art to to 

andibeetme’ (Hehom, «p. at., P. 69). The pnwe Sbmweeeij di&tjrom ShiMd 
aad icanble die 'l^ber reiip«u^ at tht point of ba*mg penoaal fouoden (ibid., 

v.ji.TPy.footnote>, tort. 

in oTdt. die opiato ^tot erti* thi ^io«, *^cb •©»« 

ro So to ii to epMk of■» i»e reiifieo at tU, u m r^w n^l 
efareb^ ioiefwoTen *efy teePort of to oriruto bebeft «f 4 Baaoctortanj^ 

tiooSto i>«opJe, camoufljrd tbouih it may be •• a me« code ef nanoft^ to 

Stale riwtla. aad aa lueb appaready eccded oaly to l ecu li r reai^. . . > 

Itm Shint* aa »eU ai to &M^ao ShiOtS— 1 » m very tf«tb a lebaioa. This auihon* 

* Tbia ii a truth aSiat whiSi the tomiaWirt of to ^0^ Sf 

weida of a prieet of toAtago [State Shiato] Sbnaa of Kyoto, cjuoted by MeltertB, op. 

^'^**S^aKR«liroa, Tbeyartrtil Reliftoa. They wepe^tj^bpoo. If to 
atatiSeMedU be p«t 2 ked. h w be iiid tot Chne^ty and Buddhwoi •« 
movemrata in Relip^ They are mcooiple»«bpoDO. They are secondary rt] ipofia. 
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we danc*. for instance, at die Hindu World under ^ Bntish Raj. 
vt may espy in the Arya Sanaj' an analogue of the Neo-amnto 
movement m its early days under the Tokugawa Shogunate- tf we 
dance at the Babyionic World, we may see m Nabonidus an 
emperor of the Babyionic universal state who might have anUa- 
pated Augustus's srchaialic iour ds joru if he had not come to 
grief through b^g too poor a politician and too keen an archaeo- 
l^t, And, if we glance at the Iranic World, we may recognize a 
contemporary parallel to Professor Hauer's extravaganza of pro¬ 
posing to resuscitate a pre-Christian Gennan paganism m the not 
less extravagant conceit, with which some play has been made m 
the Turkey of President Mustafa Kemll AtatOrk, of bnnging back 
to life a dead and buried pre-Ialamic Turkish wolf-worship-* Per- 
haps, however, we have already carried our survey far enough to 
bring out the psychological relation between the phenomenon of 
rehgious Archaism and the experience of social disintegration. 

(«) Tht of Archaim. 

If we now turn back and take a synof^c view of all the four fields 
in which we have been watching Archaism at work, we shall notice 

that in each field one or two of the examples which we ha VC examined 

in order to discover what Archaism is are also illustrations of an 
apparent tendency in Archaism for the movement to defeat itself. 

In the field of Institutions we can watch the two Heracleidae at 
Sparta, and in their footsteps the two GraceW at Rome, embark 
on the archaistic enterprise of re-establishii^ an ancestral consti¬ 
tution which is still Dominally in force but which has admittedly 
been ignored and even violated with a scandalous laxity. 
young reformers are whole-heartedly sincere and enthusiastic in 
their pursuit of their archaistic aim; and yet thdr well-meant 
activities produce results which arc the exact opposite of their 
single-minded intcfttions.* Instead of achieving a reform they 
actually let loose a revolution which does not come to rest again 
until it has swept the last remnants of the irerpwy TroAtreth away. 
Again, in the fold of Art, we see a Pre-Rsphaelitism which is 
athirst to drink at the fountalo-head of the Western artistic tradi¬ 
tion being led by its archabtic quest into an anti-realism that dries 
up all the water brooks and leaves a desen in which nothing can 

> Aa aeeeuBt of tbe Am SuDli will te found ia Firquboc, J. N.: M»dtm 
MewwtmU M /adw (N«« tWk satg, MscouUut}, pp. 

< W« ^ MflMthiDi tbout th«pr«*l$kmie NstofiAs Chnttujutv »luch ^ned 
•ofM add upoe ibe Tufks in Centra] AsJ beforo tbey b«nn t» drift mtA Oir^Mellm 

It. D (vi), vot. u, pp. » 3 S- 8 , and V. C (i) («) 3, vd. v. p, aw, above): but it 
BiAht be diSeule to idaatify with aaeucviee ibe rnOftat remaiaa of a Turkiih 
wbreh, if auibeotie. muet tM pn-Chnitian a< v«)) u pre-telamic. 

I phjtud) bnna* ogt cbia point ia hia Cempsrumi ^ aiu Cfaomew bm« tAi 
Gr^M, ebap. 5. 
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live except the demon of Futurism. Intheiieldof Langu^ we see 
the efforts to call hick to life an extinct form of Turkish or Hebrew 
or Irish succeedii^ in their tour de foru of conjuring articulate and 
intelligible speech out of the ^nce of the grave—but this only at 
the price of defeating the archaists’ own intentions by composing 
a new language which the simpletons who once spoke the original 
language as &eir mother-tongue might find it difficult either to 
or to understand. 1 In the field of Religion we see the would-be 
archaist Julian embarrassing the official representahvee of a pagan¬ 
ism which he is trying to bolster up by expecting these priests of 
Hellenic divinitiea to behave as though they were clergy of the 
Christian Churchand we also see another would-be rel^ous 
archaist, Nabonidus, positively enraging the priesthood of the 
Babylooic World to a degree of exasperation at wluch they are 
ready to welcome the alien invader Cyrus with open arms as a 
liberator fr om an indigenous regime which has insisted upon 
making itself intolerable. 

Th^ instancca of Archaism defeating itself are too numerous 
and too consistent to be dismissed as mere tridts of Chance. It 
looks as though there must be sometbing in the essence of Archa¬ 
ism that drives it into self-defeat in frustration of ito consdous 
purpose; and we may be able to put our finger on this disconcerting 
ffictor when we remind ourselves that Archaism sets out to be no 
mere academic exercise but a practical way of life, and that what 
it promises to do is to grapple with the urgwe human problem of 
combating the malady of social disintegration. If he is to jus^ 
his pretensions the awhaist has to convince the philistine majority 
of ms public that the nostrum which he ia offering them is demon¬ 
strably capable of restoring an ailing social system to health. In 
fact, the archaist is pledged to ‘make things work’ again; and this 
foimidable commitment compels him to ^mc a tom of actiw 
instead of remaining the pure archaeologist that, in his heart, he 
would probably prefer to be. 


• Tbm i« » •«»— troveto. u mn wre— th»» tm^ol of pweEftsI^ 
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The point be illwtrated by coDeidcring the contrast be¬ 
tween an archaeologist’s and a dentist’s of dealing with a 
decayed tooth. When an archaeologist diainters a palaedithic 
biuiaJ his business is to preserve his trove in a glass case in the 
cjcact condition in which he found it below the s^; so all that he 
has to do to the akcleton’s teeth is to coat them with some chemical 
that vdll arrest their decay at the point which it has already reached. 
His problem is a simple tMie; for in the museum curator’s keeping 
teeth have no further function except to lie still and be looked 
at; their biting days are over once for all. The dentist’s problem 
is not so easily solved; for what the dentist has to do with the 
decayed tooth of his living patient is not to provide an archaeo- 
bgically-mindcd public with an informative ‘museum piece’, but to 
provide a live human being with a tooth that will stop aching and 
get back to work; ao the dentist sets about ‘restoring’ the tooth in 
a way chat would outrage the archaeologist’s sense of professional 
honour. The dentist’s first act is to whittle away the surviving 
remnant of the authentic original tooth by grinding out all the 
rotten parts; his second act is to fill the cavity, which he has thus 
deliberately enlarged, with foreign matter that will bite as hard as 
though it were the natural ivory. When the dentist has accom¬ 
plished each of tbeee two things he proudly assures his patient that 
be has given the old tooth a new lease of life; but this admirable 
dentist^ would infuriate our archaeologist if he fancied himself as 
a headhunter. ‘This charlatan', he would protest, ‘professes to 
have restored that tooth when, as a matter of fact, as you can 
verify if you will look, he has removed the greater part of what 
was left of the real too^ and has then tried to cover his fraudulent 
tracks by inserting a mass of foreign matter which has been skil¬ 
fully designed to deceive the layman’s eye and make him believe 
that the "denture” at which he is looking is a genuine anti^ity 
and not (as it really is) a fake. This so-umed dentfsciy is not^g 
but an impudent deception of a credulous public.’ 

We may leave our two dramatis personae to continue an argu¬ 
ment in which they will never be able to ^ree; hut, if we have 
made it clear that Archaism is a kind of dentistry and not a kind 
of archaeology—notwithstanding the similarity of the names and 
the archaist’s mistaken belief that they mean die same thing—then 
we may find chat we have arrived at an explanation of the para¬ 
doxical &ct that Archaism so often ends In defeating its own quite 
sincerely archaeological intentions. The archaist would, in fact, 
appear to be condemned, by the very nature of his enterprise, to 
be for ever trying to reconcile Past and Present; and the proneness 
of their competing claims to prove incompatible is the weakness of 
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Archaism as a way of life. The arcbabt is on the horns of a dilem¬ 
ma which is likely to impale hjm» whichever way he may lean. If 
he tries to restore the Past mtbout taking the Present into con- 
sideradoo, then the impetus of Life—an elemental force which be 
can never arrest—will shatter into fragments the brittle shell that 
he is bent on retrieving. On the other hand, if be consents to 
subordinate hU whim of resusdtatuig the Past to the task of 
making the Present viabU, then, in the name of restoration, he will 
be led on and on into ‘scrapping* so much of what is left of the 
Past, and introducing so much new masonry to reinfbrce the 
remnant, that his pious work of ‘reconstruction’ will be diAcult 
to distinguish from the Vandalism of naked demolidon and re¬ 
placement. On either alternative the archaist vrill Had, at the end 
of his labours, that unwitiii^Iy or untrillingly he has been playing 
the futurist's game. In labouring to perpetuate an anachronism he 
will in fact have been opening the door to some ruthless innovation 
that has been lying in wait outside for this very opportunity of 
forcing an entry, 


9. Futurism 


(a) The Relation Utwem Futurim and Anhaim. 


There U an andtbesls between Futurism and Archaism that is 
brought out by the mere juxtaposition of the two words; yet the 
obvious difference of orienution which distinguishes these two 
ways of life is not so signiffcant as are the characteristic features that 
they have in common. Futurism and Archaism are, both alike, 
attempts to break with an irksome Present by taking a Hying leap 
out of it into another reach of the stream of Time without aban¬ 
doning the plane of mundane life on Earth. And these two alter¬ 
native ways of attempting to escape horn the Present but not from 
the Time-dimension also resemble one another in the further 
point of being tours de force which prove, on trial, to have been 
forlorn hopes.* The two movements differ merely in the dii«tion 
—up or down the Time-stream—in which they make their two 
eqi^y desperate sorties from a^sition of present discomfort and 
distress which neither the futurist nor the archaist has any longer 
the heart to hold; and this difference of direction is not a difference 
of kind. At the time, Futurism does differ materially from 
Archaism in the degree in which it goes against the grain of human 
nature; for, while human beings are prone to seek refuge from a 
disagreeable Present by retreating into a familiar Past,* they are 


> Thnc pobiO «f betw«an Futurwm afid AidiMro hav« be«n toucbcd upon, 

by antieipaiion. je V. C (f) W) «. ’oJ. v. py. 381-5, tbo^*. , _ 

* Aa illuivMioe of Um tcnecccy ©n rf*e pobuol pliae )8 the wU-koowri auean 
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«qu3]ly prooe to cling to a duagreeable Prewnt rather tbao strike 

out into an unknown Future. 

The spectacle of Time perpetually inarching forward over the 
corpse of a Present that Time’s scythe is perpetually mowing down 
IS BO appalling to human minds that they are apt to recoil mto 
a passionate yearning for continuity, in ihe spirit of the moitm 
worahipper’s prayer to an immortal God in the Hundred and 
Second Psalm: 

T said: *’0 my Gcd, take me not away b the midst of my days: thy 
years are throughout all generatio&s. 

‘ “ Of old bast thou laid the foundation of the Earth, and the Heavens 
are the woA of thy hands. ^ . 

* '*They shall perish, but thou ahalt endure; yea, all of them shaU wax 
old like a garment; as a vesture ahalt thou chttge them, and they shall 
be changed; ' 

< ‘‘But thou art the same, and thy years shall have oo end. 

' ‘*Tbe children of thy seryaota abaJI continue, and their seed ahall be 
eacablisbed before thee.” 


la this expression of the pathos of Syriac souls m one chapter 
of the long-drawn-out dUiotegration of the Syriac Society we see 
Huenani^ seeking to win an exemption from the doom of being 
carried away on Ae inexorable flow of the Time-stream by catch- 
log at the skirts of a divine Eternity which is naively coocelved of 
as a Present prolonged into infinity.^ 

This natural human horror at the ever immin ent prospect of the 
annihilation of a Present which can never really prolonged w 
no doubt be counteracted, and even overcome, either by a philo¬ 
sophical fortitude in facing hard facts without flinching or by a 
fyiigimi * mCuitioD of a ’larger hope' lightening the darkness of death. 
The philosophical response to the challenge of Mutability is to 

wMkMM of rwilbfis *dd«r •omma* w pev«r m tioM* of poUtieiil oriti* (u. for 
oxaAiple, tber were neallod ito moy of tbe coufittiw that w«r« balliswaso in tne 
C«oen War of 19:4-18), Thh ia one of (Ko dearie eiraniplea of a vein of Afchaiam 
(Set if iiwtisetive acd MreoMAing. A raiioeel ealculatioo would lead to tbe oancloeien 
i^ttb«M*ald«r lawaawa* are the laei people to wboa a eommifuQ'cao safely ooaunit 
ite dft^inrrt in as oe^aiKT, tinea. <» Aypeakeri. theaa 'du(-oute* are doubly ineapas- 
tmd—in tbo fint placo by tha laafeTuda of old im and feoaodlr, tjid fnere i«rie«Mly, 
by Vie ebeolitaniia of their ouUooh and dwir habita. Ic ia virtually impeaaibla for them 
to be abreaat of eh* tinMo, oonaiderirtg that tha axparuDoa oe which they bevc bcos 
fenaed ia bound to have baee thrown out of data by tbe Tei^eoeet of the criaie wbi^ 
the 'older eteCeaswD’ have (0 tbaak for tbeu recalL 

* Pa. oi. ^-S 

* 'Hm yeiRUBC that i> (iriiaaifl ia lUa paaaap U foredoented to fiuatntioa, oot 
baoauea it ia utterly impoeeibw uodrr all condltioaa fttr the Human $oul to entar into 
Cod'a Boda of beiaa tnaiAinr umoa with Him. but boeauaa it ia eor poeaiWa ro 
achieve (hie apirituarinnafiguntioa without riaiac above the mundanepUne of life. 
Tbo prayer in the Cut vene U for a ecntiiraty of ouman aodal life in Thia World ae 
a loiraculoua apacaal di»p«nMtfsa fteea the 'law'—enJy oted in the three prreedina 
venta—which eondeuauall thoworbaof God 'a ereauoo. fw seaturoa, to be e^afflerai. 
Aa I aateBenr, and a eaasAiheent etatetnent, of due 'law', w. u-y, without vv, s«aDd 38, 
have already htto quoted in 11 . C (d) (8) c, vol. I, p, 38$, aWe. 
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be heard m the concordant voicea of an Epicurean poet and a Stoic 
emperor whose consensus on this cnidd point reveals a funds* 
mental unity of outlook at the heart of two classic eitpressiona of 
the KeUenlc philosophy which are superAcially antagonistic to one 
another.* 

Lucretius strikes a note which is as true to the temper of his 
Master as it is remote from the spirit that is vulgarly attributed Co 
the Epicurean school: 

cedit eoiin reruin oovicate extniaa veCustas 
semper^ et ex aliud reparare neceasest... < 
matariee opus est ut crescant postera saecla, 
quae taraeo omnia ce vita pei^ncca sequeotur; 
nee minus ergo ante haec quam tu cecidere, csdeocque. 
sic slid ex aho nunquam deaistet oriri, 
viCaque mancipio nulli dabir, omxubus usu«* 

This Epicurean poetry is echoed by Marcus Aurehus in Stoic 
prose: 

'You are a^d of Change ? But ooching can happen without Change; 
it is something chat la of the essence of the nature of the Universe. You 
^onot even ^e a hot bath tnthout the fuel unde^omg one kind of 
change> or digest your dinner without the food undergoing another. In 
fact, without the possibility of Change there could be oo aatis^ction for 
any of our needs; and in this Ughc it becomes evident that, when it is 
your own turn to change Into something other than yourself, thia is all 
in the day’s work—Hust another necessi^ of Nature. ... In Nature’s 
hands the sum of thlnp is like a lump of wax. At one moment ^e 
moulds it into a toy horse; then she ^esda up the horse in order to 
mould the same stufi into a toy see; then she makes it into a maftnikin, 
and (hen Into socnething else. The duradon of each of these succesdve 
shapes ia inhiutesimally short, but where is the grievance^ Does U do 
a paying-case any more harm to be broken up than it does It good to be 
knocked togetherV* 

The rel^ous respocise to the challenge which Philosophy meets 
in this way is to be found in the New Testament in two variants 
of one sunile: 

’That which thou soweat is not quickened except It die,*^ 
and 

’Except a com of wheat fall into the ground and die it abided) alone, 
but if it die it bringeth fordi much fruit’’ 

« Pm th« reUUoo betwMA EptfurMiMB tpd Swid»B m« V. C ( 8 ) x, 7 , p. 394, 
•bcT* toC V. C (i) Id) 10, pmstm. in ih* orwe r )* vohio*, pp. X 3 *- 4 ** MWW- 

> L\iffycuT A* fe*"* Boofc 111. U. qOwx. 

> MsKui Awebu* Amoninu*: Mtdiuaav, Book vH. chip*. :S nnd aj. 

« t Cot. *v. 36, 

1 Jobs cu. a 4 . 
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In the$« flashes of religions tight^ an apparently merdleas saai- 
lice of a senstdve Present to a t^ous Future is seen as an illusion 
in which the growing-pains of a single immortal soul have been 
falsely construed into a war to the knife between two irreconcilable 
adversaries. On this view the underlying reality is not an incon* 
sequent Mutability but a triumphant WithdraMi^-and-Rctum—a 
re^ty which is as glorious as the illusion is repulsive.^ Yet, 
whether they thrill us with their ecstasy or impress us with their 
foidtude, these two diverse reactions to the prospea of annihila¬ 
tion stiU testify with one accord to the unnarukloess of a Futurism 
which spurns the Present instead of clinging to it and which springs 
forward to meet die Future instead of cowering back to put off the 
moment of its inevitable impact. 

Here is a psychological tour it fora which is keyed to a dis¬ 
tinctly higher pitch than its axcbaistic alternative; and, in view of 
this a mlring d^erecce between Futurism and Archaism in degree 

' ft i« P 4 hew lo «S«erve th« diffrtetios of theo« bcooia of U|btftein tfae New Teete. 
BUAC in t^e lebe^ihne ereewein of « modern Weetera poet. Vet irii indeed tbe eesM 
epmtuel trvUi ual ie dwund ia bdmimd Speneer^e Cento to, Stuei ft, 

jtren br Nerufe in tb« cooteM betweec Mutability end Jov« for tbe 
ierrft^pot the Uarvooe: 

1 ««U eoocMet ell that ye heoe eayd, 

Ahd flid Ael ell tfaiM wedbeOice do« bate 
^aafod b«; yet MUf riafatly weyd 
7 >n ai« pet ahepfed from dwer fint auw: 

But by Aeif eheaf* their betof doe dilaio. 

And nirai&f to themeehei at Jenftb aceine. 

Ooe werfce their owne perCectioo eo by fate: 

Tbea over tbem Cbanse doth not rale ad rais>'>: 

But they relgoc over Chcak^ and doo (bar etaue maiBtaifle. 

Tbe hope of trtnefiauratien whioh ie iDipbcie m tbie eovetneat of W 3 tbdrawaJ>aod- 
Rerun a enlarged upea Ip tbe fidlowiag etusae in tbe dgbtb eaneo of tbe eame poem; 
Whea I betbir^ p>e ee tbet epeeob wbyleeft. 

Of Muobility, and wtU it way: 

Me icf Wi aiet thougb the u uowortby were 
Of tbe HecVoi Buie; yetverr tooth to aey. 
fa lU tbiaa abo ebe bearti toe gre a teet iwty. 

Wbjdi oaica lae la«W tbit live of bfe eo tickle 
Asd lev^ of cfanga to veiM to cut away j 
Wboee dewzing phde, eo fediogand eo ficUe. 

^aoft ttne eball toea eut down wA hit ooaaisnaos ticUe. 

Theti gift I on that wUeb Nature tayd, 

Of tbat tame vhan no mere Change anil be. 

But ttedfatt r«et of all ahi&se finoely et^ 

Open tbe piDouta of Ecamw, 

That ie coc(n>T to MuabiUita: 

For all dac etoeetb doth in Cbaago dtbghc, 

But tbence fertb aO th^ rett atcrnlly 
Whb Him chatia tbe Gedof Sebbootb bight; 

0 tbat gnat StbbMCb God, gmt at tbat Sabbatb'i tight, 
t ^e two pateagai here ^etad from tbt New Taatamcbt have ben quoad already 
—the Peulimpaeaaie at greater leegth—ui the tnalytu of tbe novemeatM^ibdrawil. 
and-Kenorn is HI. C {ID (dj, eel. in. p etS, above. In tbe two peeeagea of Gr^ poetry 
tbat are quoted os the preceding ea^ cdtbe —«i* volume tbe opcotite balirf that tbe 
appenraKc of eruuhileOen it so iQuaon but ie an uldmaia ae welTat inexorable r^ty 
la ea p r a aed with a poetic petbea wbkh tefloeti the earn meed of reeigiMdon at (be 
Stn< and Epicurean note of plyloeepbie fenitude. notwiibiandang of 

tona between theee two altemaiive vatittiona on one tbame. 
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of abDoni>^ty, it is remarkable to observe that a lighter penalty is 
for the wider aberration. While Archaism, as we have 
seen,' is frequently required to pay the crushing penalty of defeat¬ 
ing its own aim by collapsli^ into Futurism, we shall find that 
Futurism is sometimes rewarded for its greater transgression by 
bring allowed to transcend itself through rising into Transfiguca> 
tioo. If we may liken the caustrophe M Archaism to the crash of 
a motOf'Car wluch skids right round on its tracks and then rushes 
to destruction in the opposite direction to that in which the un¬ 
happy driver was steering before the machine escaped from his 
control, the happier experience of Futurism may be likened to that 
of a passenger on board a motor-driven vehicle who believes him¬ 
self to be travelling in a terrestrial omrubus and observes, with 
deepening dismay, the ever-increasing roughness of the Urrasn 
over which he is being carried forward, until suddenly—*at the 
moment when it looks and feels as though an accident can no 
longer be suved ofi^the vehicle rises from the ground at a cum 
of the unseen pilot’s wrist and soars over crags and chasms in its 
own clement While the archaist driver of our imagiDary motor¬ 
car feres worse than he has had reason to fear, the futuriai passen¬ 
ger in cur imaginary aeroplane fares better than he has had any 
right to expect. 


The Breach iatk the Fremt. 


The Breach in Manners. 

The futuristic, like the archalstic, way of breaking with the 
Present can be studied empirically in a number of different fields 
of social activity; but wc need not always map these out on pre¬ 
cisely the same lines. We may vary the map to suit the subject; 
and in our study of Futurism it may prove convenient to deal 
separately with Manners and with lostiCutions; to bring Language 
and Literature and the Visual Arts together under the common 
head of Secular Culture; and to take Religion by itself, as we have 
taken it before in our studies of Archaism and of the Sense of 
Promiscuity. 

In the field of Manners the first geature in which Futurism is 
wont CO advertise itself is the exchange of a traditional for an out¬ 
landish costume; and in the ubiquitously—ihou^ still no more 
than superfirially—Westernized World of the present day* we have 
already been offered the spectacle of a host of non-Western socie¬ 
ties, from China to Peru, abandoning a hereditary and diaoncUve 


MB.WMtem ie« 1. B (iii). *oL i. pp. 35-«* 
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dress and conforming to s drably exotic Western fashion M an 
outward and visible sign of their voluntary or involuntary enrol- 

meftt in a vastly swollen Western internal proletariat 

The most famous, as well as the earliest ^cample of a forcible 
process of eitcmal Westernization la the shaving of beards and 
banniiig of kaftans in Muscovy at the turn of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries of the Christian Era by order of Pfter Ibe 
Great* In the third quarter of the nineteenth century tojs Mus¬ 
covite revolution in costume was emulated in Japan. And m our 
own Post-War Age similar circumstances have evoked similar acts 
of tyranny in a number of non-Westem countnes in wbch a long- 
fwttponed course of Westemiaation is now being taken by forced 
marches under the lash of local diewtors. In the forably Wes¬ 
ternised Turk^ of President Musta« Kcm 2 l Auturk the unveil¬ 
ing of the women* has been the counterpart of the shaving of the 
men in the forcibly Westernized Muscovy of Peter the Great; but 
in the Islamic World of this age the main battle of Futurism m the 
field of dress has been fought over the question of maaculine head- 
gear, which in this society has been traditionally invested wiA a 
greater social and even political significance than any other article 
of dress.* The landmarks in the progress of this struggle are the 
Turkish Jaw of November 1925 which has made it compulsory for 
all male Turkish citizens to wear hats with brims,* and the corre- 

> Tb« ihi**pg «l MuicoviM «t* uKueed not merely by Feter'i Md«» but 

•ctwUy bTthe 7 LtninRTeir‘i o«Dli«ndttpoB««ramcoonkiJ0ui eounceoasce*. Thu 
•ea. la f««t, (be wtui* by which Peter, upon hi* return from bit Weetenv tom Ifl the 
eututm of a D i w elected to OAAOune* hi* preertmot* « raraU* WeatenuMBon to 
tavo of tbo di^utoho* ot bit hitherto capirc wb«n they prmeud tbcmMNw 

ia order to ^iSeom him bocte; to 4 we otfy b« tun Chet thi* 'poeiBTe tu . perfomed 
br the Tier in pereon, bod • imter ctfCct upon the Muecovite inustnetton then ibo 
ebborot* oAaeT r«S^*Bene, iwt Oo^wefi, by wht&b it wae followed up. Son* 
dmile of Peter*! fumtiitk urapeisn i^iiut the trediBonel Museoviie coetume hev« 
elmdy boeo ict out in III. C lii) (S), voJ. iij, p. 083, looiDote i. ibov*. la teki^ cl^ 
phw ktto * ferebly impoeed urtorUl Puniricm. Pets «u blindly perpetuecinK the 
inKhndi while ebrupih n*«r«in| tbo policy, of hi* roeeat prodeceuorr on the Mmc^ 
vite tiepcrul Thrm. Were PeMi’e eecseioo the Goveninent of Muecoey bed bees 
nore e^svttive iben Che people, ead It» «xerd*e of o cyreaBieel authority in ibe 
deuin of dreee had thereiore lueo tbe form of • veto 1^00 ioBovainne. In the reaSA 
of Pe^ own ^ther Alexei (ti«per«Sd( a.o. i« 4 e- 76 l tbo weahos of Polith eoetume had 
bowl (orb)dd«B by a kw of AD. 1675 (»«e Brflekns. A.: Pets d«r Gruu (fiotlin :Syp. 
Oiotcl, p. otS); and in the came lei^ the offence of edoptloc the Wstera etylc df 
niftire t— bora puniebcd by exeoaieaiiflicaiioo and dwcBieaalTrotn oAee (Brttekner. 
op, dt.. p. ato). The fttbar'e tyraoaical Coo*emtiin, however, wea e mild effUctioo 
^ escBperucn wiA tbe eoa** tynAnkal Puturiemj for Peter*e fitbs bed merely been 
» ahort dbtonce beUnd e minority of hie luhjeott, wbseu Pets waa 
fOfliBc far aha^ vait majority of bit. 

* dee Toynbee, A. J., and Boultn, V. M.; Smfy of InUntedtool Aff^h ^ 9*8 
(LondoB loaQ, Mitforv. Sp. eoa-j. 

I 9*0 ibid., pp, Mj-s, end Syro<y ^ /etsmotmai Affom. fLonoos 1937, 
Milford), pp. 77 ^, a* well a* Toynbee, A, fitroey «f /newo g a wri Aff^, rprj, 
vol. ifConaOB :9a?, Mdford). pp. 73-;. 

* ne poiioM or thii law bad the effieot of fertaag all Turkieb cltiaeiu into 

4 besw with one of the ourwaid obtarvancee of blom; for tbe lelaono form of 
prayar tediuree the wor^pper both to kera hi* hood covered and to touch tbe srouad 
with bic forebetd: and it ia unpoeiihle to obtsve both che*« preaeriptiOBe io any head* 
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BpondiDg decrees of Rizl Shah Feblev! of Iraaaad Kiog AjninallSh 
of AfghloisUA which followed Id 1928.1 
The Islamic World in the tweatieth century of the Christiaa 
Era ia not the only arena in which a hat with a brim has been 
adopted aa the battle-crest of a militant Futurism. In the Syriac 
World in the fourth decade of the second century B.C. the High 
Priest Joshua—who was the leader of a faction In Jewry whidi 
was eager at th^t rimf. co repudiate sc least the external trappings 
of the Jewish community’s native cultural heritage—was not con¬ 
tent to advertise his programme by the verbal g;esture of hellea- 
iaing his own name from Joshua into Jason. The ‘positive set' 
which provoked the demonic reaction of the Maccal^ea was the 
adoption by the younger priests of the Temple in Jerusalem, at 
Joshua’s instigation, of the broad-brimmed felt sun-hat which was 
the distinctive headgear of the pagan dominant minority in the 
Acbaemenian Empire's Hellenic ^successor-states'. Id the sight of 


jft*$ «<ta « bhm. In ih« »ufiBDer of tbe ytu 19»9 tbe wriut of (hii Smdj ootioed tb* 
wbicb tbe p«« 1 «« «ru ch«o lantetifu upoo tb« derout mnhipp«» is 
tbe of Sultan Mahxaod Fldb 10 Stimboul Aec Tornbet. A. J.: Ji Jviitnty M 

Cl^ (Ufidoo i«t, Couabb). p. Sfl). u >4 it Udiftc^tBot to»u^t—tbeufb,p«- 
hAP«Mlmd(fBeulttoproTc—OAttbdwuoaeoftMdEsctJvhMbUubw wMjter- 

tKb to proJuM. It ii ootowonby (hit tbb fiAiriide inoontieo of tb« 

WMiertTmmfned hat upoo mil* TufUah oirim in t9aj foUowad b&ro upootha baoli 
ot I abort-lived faahion of wcoam tba 1 bnmlcM bUok fambikm eap 

«aa a trivial part iS (ha Oriocnaa Turb*^ hant^e from tba Burtiiia Nooid 
AiaoriWofthdraAcaitor*. Itwillbc laanthat AawoinagofibafejpdBWiathao^ui* 

««lein in th« field of draea, of tho liyuiatk Arebiiam ttat baa taao purifyiag tbe 
Orwinin Turbib Uctuata «tb« Mo-turUab akmanta in ita vccebuury (aee V. C (Q 

a I S (vl PP. 67-S. aVm). Tba ebanse f^tn the areb&iidc Eunaieo falpdB to the 
(uaiitie Waatort Koobun bit wu abnipt; for m late aa April 1913, wbaa tbe vrmea 
oftfau Study paid biafimvitii to Aniore.Maoon dlaeevtrao tbit tbe bat whiei^lM 
brouibt oa hia owd hand from Loedon waa a&iebeme is Aoatelie b ac iua o In Turksab 
170 h wia then anil a irmbol of the onparialiant of (ba Wotem Powara and of tbe a«lf- 
■serdveneaa of the OrtWoKaod Crepirian Chrtadaa rc tfA Tba wb*(A wu 

•o aoOB to ba lupplamod by tbia acinamy badBair. bad alrtady aupplaated tbote; 
and cha fu, too. bad be«o as inaovabon la in day. It bad been introduced by Suhn 
MahaAd ll (•MpariSor A.D. 1B08-39) aa u altemabvo to tbe lavidMualy dtaoneQae 
variatT of boadgaar that bad previeualy been either ebbsatocr or cuitocoary in tba 
Ottotnan Empiro. It ia noteworthy that Mabm&d doao not appear to biva made the 

weanrtfi of che/ei ea(npulae<yaxeaptforpublK(ai*waAtt. ... 

• aiaS Shiih bsineo tbe lugar-loafibapod fah kifdh—wbiob. on tbe aridenM of 
Acbaemtfuan bea-rebefi, hid bees the euatooiry Perwan mate b aad g a or aio«« at kut 
Aa fifth MTtufy s.c—but ha wai prudent aoeusK to mike e compn>m»ao with tba 
itMoeotibilibaa of bia lubjecta io aoleotiiu bia eempulaory aubcorute. laatead of i«l^- 
IrTS^ prwadem of tbe TWtaab Uw of NeveoUr toij, Rid Shib oocaera^ ^ 
niLa autaana to wear, not tba civilian Waatant bac of the day, but t^ ao-caJ^ KuaS 
PdhUvt, a fancy bead-draas, deai«ned by iba Shab huiwelf. "tort «lea* tbe patt^ 
of tbe oonttoporary hmdgear of iffleert in tba French Army. Kjcg AminaJJI^-wbo 
bod to deal with a population wbieb waa atU) mofo conaerrative than that <rf pnia— 
Bide the enlatike which fUd Sb*b avoided. AmlDaUab did ecteMi to 
Tutbiih aiimplei and tbia waa Ac trowj^ foUj ^t^ hw throna (aeo y. C (y 

8 3, vol. V. p, 333. •b»' 

I the other band, in the > 
tbit bae bean aatabliahed i 

an rraa rraater orudenee (ban fiju Shlb'rot the -, . .... 

modalla^^ on the poaked enp of the Stench Army, but on Ae erfl 9nd bnolwa 
tctijic cap of (be Bridab Aemy. in which any devout Muabm «an perform hia pnypr* 
drill Without Impediment. 


1 
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the orthodox Palestuiian Jews of the day this spectacle was as 
shocking as it would be to the eyes of our twcnueth-century 
Palestinian Arab Muslima if the Grand MufG of Jerusalem w«e 
to air himself in the Haram-ash-Sbarif with a sola topee on 
head. And in the Jewish case in point the rapid progr» of the 
futonst furore was soon to give the puritans reason; for the young 
priests of Yahweh did not confine their revolutionary cdt ot 
HeUenism to the wearing of the peiasus. Their Hellenic header 
was not so shocking as the Hellenic nakedness with which ^ey 
practised HcUenic sports in a Hellenic palaestra. Hellenic athletic 
competJtions led on la Hellenic dramatic festivals; and, almost 
before the conservatively orthodox majority of the Palestiman 
Jewish community had realized what was happening, the 'raging 
tearing campaign’ of Futurism had arrived at its sacrilegioua 
culmination. 

•They shall pollute the sanctuary of sireogth and shall take away 
the daily sacrifice, and they ahall place the ibominatioii that maketh 
desolate.’^ 

Jason’s futuristic campaign had started as a voluntary mover^t; 
and, for all its radicalism, it had not trespassed beyond the Hnuts 
of a secular field of action in which it might give offence to Jewish 
taste without driving Jewish consciences to desperation. But the 
Jewish High Priest Jason had been working under the patronage 
of the Seleucid Emperor Antiochus Epiphancs; and the patron 
held in the hollow of hii hand a client who was merely the prelate 
of one of those diminutive temple-states which were embedded 


I B, j j. Tb« eratfnde ausvemeot of JiMo’i futunst •luap’ ia la 

edeuf* whiA «fe u Tivid ai the; m uaflAtienna. in a celebrated puug* la the seeoad 

•After the peeelas Seleunu riVI tad tbe ecrueion of AatiecHM tbe Meaifect 
<M caCed), Jmm ue bml m of Oatfi •oneHi hie wsj late the Prleithood. H« 
Mhieeed thu br pedtieoiBS KIb^ tod Qromieini blm s6e ttleaa m aUeer per ana urn, 

^ teknta freo o4m aMircee et revemie, la addhiea he «atdertook te le>V 
150 k be vere alao eiepevared by royal autbenry to aatablab t pbytial 

OiifUBC coive (vvudmee) a^ a youth club ead la renater the inhebtunit 

of JeAMlM aa tatuoa of Aaoeeb. 'Ute Kiaa jtee faia aaeeac; ase the sew Hish Prleer 
heaaoeceotftiheatupt^ruMofoSeathaBMeetbuitaelfte tnaafemhia eountryMn 
jmoHelkbO, He bruabed laidethereTBleharaTtKat hod bceaaecuredrothejeweby 
tba ctferv of Jaho tbe ficbet of CupeUaiue, aad he made beyoe of their lawful laetini* 
tioM ia or^ te make reon far impioue iooevatmif. He took a eeculiar pleaiure la 
iMBikat kb ^elcal niiunc eeatre under tbe *erT ehadow of the ciadel. enrpUins 
the pick of the ymtb, and puttmf them late eleueb aaa (de^tAcer ... *oii9 a^W^oer 
f^SMSua*.,, Mirff«as»"fya^). Indeed, (be unearaUeled pmCuunef{aaea, who 
behave d Ricee like an enaery of ftelifien i^n lake a High Pr>eat^ ftve ncUefuam lucb a 
«^u* artf Reaeta&am lueh aa aapcRii that the prioaCi loot lotereat In the Litur^, 
kcaiddowri upon the Temple, nedeotedthe Hcrihcei and cared far eaihina but to enter 
(luatMlvea foe c w u p e beom ia to caka their pin in all tbe tmpioua 

perfoTTBaacei in the nnf. They deipieed what theij forefathera bad bonoured, and 
regarded KeUenk nedoae u tbe beat «o cb« «r«{d. la rrtribuaea far Uui they were 
eoenakes by aerieua miaferTunea md received their puruahmaot at the baade of the 
very oetioo whoee waya they had adnured aad vranred te epe ia every pertkvlv. Tbe 
law* of Heeven eaaaet be defied with Jcapuaity, u the leciuel wjU ahnw' (a Mice. Iv. 
7 -* 7 >. 
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here and there m the vast body politic of the Seleucid Empire.^ 
When it suited Antiochus’d convenience he sold Jason’a office over 
Jason's head to a rival aspirant’ who was not only a higher bidder 
for the Jewish High Priesthood but was also a more violet futurist; 
and, when the evicted Jason descended upon Jerusalem from hia 
asylum In Transjordan and esipeUed his supplacter by a coup dc 
mam, Antiochus promptly took advantage of the opening given 
him by this act of Jewish rebellion in order to intervene personally 
with a high hand. He inarched on Jerusalem; crushed the revolt; 
installed a Macedonian garrison; confiscated the treasure of the 
Temple for the benefit ^ his own insatiable exchequer; and put 
(aa be supposed) the finishing touch to the work of Hellenisadon, 
in which Jason had played his part as pioneer, by courteously 
idonti^ng ‘the Heaven-God of Jemsal^’s with the Olympian 
Zeus and graciously providing the necessary statue of the god-^ 
portrayed in the Emperor's own imag^—to fill the void in a hither¬ 
to bleary vacant Holy of Holies.* ‘The Abomination of Desolation, 
spoken of by Daniel the Prophet, standing where it ought not,’’ 
was the aw^ and fearful nemests of Joshua-Jason’s futuristic 
escapade.^ 

'Xlie ultimate outcome of this Jewish essay in Futurism in the 
second century B.c. was not a triumph like Peter the Great’s but 
a fiasco like Aunlnalllh's; for the Sdeudd Power's frontal attack 
upon the Jewish religion evoked a Jewish reaction of a Wolence’ 
with which Epiphanes and hia successors found themselves unable 
to cope.* Yet the fact that particular essay in Futurism 


' For Um*c tecnplfr^UUf, wKieb wen a«btj( of ibettorod oxvilintioni. k< [V. C 

9 (e) 3 Ifff. vol >vp> Jt). Soomoto 1, tad p, 43a, fComote 3; IV. C (n) (e) 3 (a), 
h, p 47 *; Iv. C juO (c) 3 >». PP* S , , . . . 

» w« hove ao noore of ue Jewwh avne which isto Meoetoia by 


C (0 W 7. P« 3 S. ebovB. 
cec by Anoociiui Epphisei at Jecusdeo •«« 6 <wi, «p. at., 


Jo«hua-J»Mn*i eup^ketor (Bcr»o. Edwyw! ysfiuolm under Ae fUgh Priesu (LosdoB 
1904, Arnold), p. Sc). 

I Por thu deeoipboo of Yebweh.uodet which the tnbel god of fewrr hid been 
needed by the lew* ihwMrwrKn tc tL pobceof the Fijin World, tee the poeiae quoeod 
from Bduerd Meyer in V. C (1* * ~ 

• For (be meieureo 
pp, 811. 

• Mirk aUi. J4: et. Mitt. aaav. 15, 

0 The awifmee of the netBew ii impreoino if it m tme thit Aaoochue 1 devimtlM 
eer of istroducua the Hellenic idd iote the Jewieh Holy of Holiee followed viiUp etahi 
yean of Jeeoo’e ippeimcly soecdoue oerofpuniBB hi* 701019 prinu into Hellenic bin. 

’ See V. C (0 W », *. PP« SS lad 73-3, eboro. 

• E^utfd hieyer, in C^r^nMf tnd dee ChtHeniwm. vol. u CStun^n lod 

Berlia 19*1, Cotu), ^ 143. mebe* «idBgeenve coffiperuos betwees Enphina 

•ad the Hipeburc wnpem JoMpb 11 . The Seleucid Empire wei ikeedy lebeu^na 
ledu the iho^ 01 ia eoUiiien with (tone by the dOK when Aatiochu* Epipy^ee (no 
doubt UBWtWiBtly) Jewry to • Ssht to the deitb with the EmpetM e Helle- 

nm. Within teoyeerv of ae ceoqueetot CoeleSyrie by Andechui the Greet in t^ai.^ 
the deleudd ceaqueiw of (be Pwloay hid been rotitcd br Scipio Aftiiaemw ee Mipewa 
•r 4 bod been cospclled, •• port of a peiee eettlemeBt which wa» dicaied to him by ^ 
RoTMo O w r o B M at. to coeaect to a dnadc linuttrioo of Seleucid armoment*. ,And 
Antieeboi Epin^eo UmeK 1*4 bees publicly humiliated by a Rooaas Ccmnueiiocer 
bfforothe wilJirf Pelutium(eee V, C (1) (d)6 (y>, Aflftot I. vol. v, p. «»8, fooirott a, 
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happens to have been abortive does not make it any ihe leas 
tive; and one of the points which it illusiratea is the im^ibility of 
indulging in Futurism within fore-appointed limits. The essence 
of Fumrism ia a breach with the present; and, when once there has 
been a lesion at any point in the fabric of soaaJ life, the rent wiU 
extend itself and the threads will continue to unravel---even if the 
orisinal rift waa minute and even if the point at which it was made 
lay on the outermost fringe of the web. The «thoa of Futurism » 
intrinsically ‘totalitarian’; and the evidence which points to this 
conclusion is by no means confined to the single instance which 
has led us up to it. Just as the Jew who takes to weanng the petasiu 
soon learns to frequent the palaestra and the amphitheatre, so the 
Muscovite who has been dragooned into wearing a Western wig 
goes on to dance the ftshionable Western dances and play the 
feshionable Western card-games, while in a later generation the 
Turk in a Homburg hat and the Persian in a Pehlcvi cap cannot 
be kept off the fcwtball field or out of the cinema hall. In these 
cases, as in that, the abandonment of a tradition^ ^le of dress 
leads on to a general revolution in manners; and this is not the end 
of the futurist rake’s progress. For, while in the Islamic World 
to-day the post-war fever of Futurism ia stiU in the innocuous 
preliminary external stage of the Jewish movement under Jason’s 
brief regime, Japan, who anticipated Turkey by three-quarters of 
a century in discarding her tr^itfonal male costume, is already 
being haunted by the spectre of‘dangerous thought’, while in Russia 
—where the change of costume occurred about a century and 
three-quarters earlier than in Japan—the process has culminated 
in our day' in a campaign against the ancestral religion of the land 

mK • few before be aterrned the wtlia of Jereietem and deieertted the 

Tcap^e. 'fbe mein linee of E^pbiMi* iil-iterred policy ete eU be trwed beck to tbe 
a fl acB of Romeo pfeeaure. ebortiye ccapufs of forcible UelleruMtiMi^wee u i)U 
jpdaad effen to reinneoreec faie empire by coniolidetini it. Hie abortiva ineiewn of 
Efypi wee e hemrdoue erumpt to take eoeintite of the Romerw’ preocctMtien with 
Nnew in order to eecure « beCeted turiconal eem^utton for tbe k«* of the former 
pcoeeeelena of 6e Seleudd Monerthy sortb*»«et of Team*. The ftneAdil •ireit* which 
lenmd Andocbiw to teeort to ibe fital expedient of robbiat hit Jewiib eubieett 
of tndc twnpk'treeeuree were the price of Kia own coetly ouLtery edeenmre in Erypt 
foliowini upon tbe poysMni of the heeey wiMndeanSre which had beeA eucted by tbe 
Romene from hu predteewor Antiechue tbe Greet, wore (be Seletiad Government 
wee poihed or led rote there fatel eourrea in eoaeequence of is encounter with Rome, 
lie yuc had weifbed lishtly, by oompiriion with tbe rivel Ptotenuie Govemmm^a 
yekcjupon is Onentel tubjecs’ neeki (•«« V. C (i) (e) t. vol. v, e. Ss, tboveK 

t Tbe pace of Putunaro in Rises of eoune, been mucb elower Umd the pooe tt 
which j( moved in Pnleeiine in the eecend eeotyry O.C.; for while, ee w« hev« ceen, tbe 
iMteUaeoe of ‘die Aboni&jboBof Derelabwi' in Uw Hoty of Holioe may here followed 
wfihioeiaht yeenof the adoption of tbe peTortir by JoehuA'/aros's youriBoien, there i* an 
tatereal re no leu than atS yeare betweeo the date of Peter the Grret'a aeedve aceeaaion 
to power ia A.b. 1689 and the due of the Bolibevik Revelucien of a.o. 19:7. Thia 
diirerence of pace U midemly duo to oae lipiai difierenco m tbe eourae of evens. The 
band which pWed the aunte of Zewa Olympiua in the Temple of Yabweh at JetMaalecn 
wea tbe hand of an alien iorruder; and the fain that Antioohue waa amb Jew buta Greek 
eecounS both for the fwiftneaa with which tbe MeiiiBien drama reached iia culmina* 
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nhidi id b«mg conducted with a far more powerful 'drive* than 
Andocbus was able to put Into his casual assault upon the Uadi- 
donal worship of Yahweh, 

On tills slwwiAg, we may expect to see Futurism invade the 
sanctuary of ReiigioD sooner or later in any society in which this 
contagious way of life has once asserted itself in the trivial and 
frivolous spheres of dress and recreation; but in Its vlctorlons 
advance from the outworks to the citadel of the Soul a futuristic 
movement has to traverse the intermediate zones of Politics and 
Secular Culture; and we must therefore take a survey of its effects 
in these two fields before pursuing our inquiry into the supreme 
effort to break with the Present which Futurism makes when it 
turns its batteries upon the ancestral religion of a society whose 
less intimate ancestral Institutions have already been razed to the 
ground in the earlier stages of the offensive. 

Th« Breach in Imtitulions, 

In the political sphere Futurism may express itself either geo¬ 
graphically in the deliberate obliteration of existing licdmai^ and 
boundaries or socially tn the forcible dissolution of existing cor- 
porations* parties* and sects or 'Hquidstion' of existing classes or 
abolition of existing organs or offices of state; and it may be coQ' 
venlent to survey separately some of the outstanding examples of 
its operation in these two different fields, chough in practice a 
futuRstic political revolution is apt to extend over both fields if it 
has succeeded in making headway In either one of them. 

The classical example of a systematic obliteration of landmarks 
and boundariea for the express purpose of producing a breach of 
political concinuiry is the redrawing of the political map of Anica 
by a successful revolutionary, Cleirihenes the Alcmaeonid, circa 
507 B.c. Qeisthenea' aim was to transform a loosely-knit polity, 
in which the claims of kinship had hitherto usually prevailed over 
those of the community whenever the two allegiances had come 
into conffict, into a unitary state in which the obligation of citizen¬ 
ship would in future override all lesser loyalties. He perceived 
that these lesser loyalties, which he wished to weaken or break, 
were strong in virtue of their possessing ‘a local habitation and a 
name'and accordingly he replaced—or at any rate overlaid—the 

tioB tnd for Um iierccneu of dae reubeo which «v«nTU4Uy r«ne«r«d the whole move* 
inent Abortive. ]f Joehue^Jeewi'e BeleucM petfen And CMitet hed bid the wiedom to 
fcfnia from laterveniAf is pnioo, ind hod left tOe Jrwuh furuhit mevenent to wmic 
iaeUout Atite own nAtunl p»c« under exeluiivelr Jewieh Au>pice«, it ii con<*tvAe)e thit 
the fint century of the Chriieen Ere mighchave winewed inertdiunen or tbewonbip 
of Yehveb by lewieb bend* iBAtead e? wicneAiinf. ea it did, tbe outbunt of Jeouh 
Zoelodeo whiat culmsMted in the gmt RoinAoo-fewula War of A.&. S6-70 (*ee 
V. C (i) (0 3 . V. p, as, ibo*A), 

' Shakaepiere; A Midnumner NieMt Ptmm, Acl V, Scene I, I 17. 
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traditional Attic and pkratriae and genS with a brand-new 
act of artificially invented and arbitrtriJy delimited phylae and 
trittyes and dfmi which would foster the ^egiance of their mem- 
here to the all-embradi^ dty-state of Athens of which these new 
geographical drcumacriptioris, unlike the old kin-groups, were 
mere articulations without any prior or independent life of 
their own.* 

This precedent from Hellenic history has been followed m our 
Western World by the makers of the French Revolution—whether 
consdously, as part of their cult of Hellenism, or because they 
lighted independently upon the same means for compassing an 
identical end. Aiming at the political unification of France as 
Cleisthenes had aimed at that of Attica, these Freneh poMal 
futurists did m fact adopt the Cleisehenic device of abolismng the 
old provindal boundaries and levelling the old internal customs 
barriers In order to turn France into a unitary fiscal area sub¬ 
divided for administrative convenience Into departments whose 
monotonous uniformity and strict subordination were intended to 
e&ce the memory of the historic provinces with their persistent 
traditions of diversity and autonon^. To-day the departments of 
France bid fair to prove, as the demes of Attica proved, the most 
durable monuments of ^ revolution whose fiat first trsced their 
boundaries on the map; and already this feat of geographical 
Futurism in France has had repercussions in other parts of 

• ClaatbeMa'nvolutiofairncoDKiuetioooftbepeUtialiniipefARieawujuitiSee 
br io rniiisi for it did prodme pr*d»«ly that Ci*«rridi^ mdm of lo^C7 to ue atate 
vSkS it had beea inCaMad to prodBca; lod, with tnificial rwnforeamant, tba 
Atbcaias dvio cooadouieaaa daveloped a ttnufth aod teucit)' whjch could boar com* 
pahaoo «ven with th« Spvhataa’ puhlie apint. Tha hnUianea of Oaiaibenaa* weceaa 
m t raodudoAiry iMf paabpa ba'acamntad for ia part h; tbo foot Uiat tbit Athenian 
pektkal fijrunat ww aJao the aaon of a noble bouae witb a atroiw (unity tradition. At 
ley ntt. wAedtar for thh or for Mate other reaMO. CleKtbeaaa waa one of thoM rare 
revplutMoarfoa that ha*^ bad tbe inaigbt to uoderrEand the potaney of Cooiwibam 
and iha wudom to bamaM ttda nu|hw ee^ fern foi thdr own pttfpeeaa. When 
Qajnbenea eel binaalf to raplaea the four hiMorie of Attiea with (as brtBd*eew 

pbyfor of foe own invaoden, be took p*»n« to invtat hit sew eraationa whh in air of 
iMqwTT ud a halo of laocbcy, Ha aolvad the deUcata ^tkm of providiof Ua new 
ten tribee with namaa by drtwiof up a bimI of a hunored ef mythical Attic 

berae* and tbaa pamadinc the Onck at Delphi (where the Aicoueoiudae ud ioJuenoe) 

M daajnwee ten aa b«mt the moat apMpriate {Ajuceda: JfutifiUimu efAt)tau. ohap. ir). 
Tbe Clatttbanie 'trihea' ibua r t i rtwi lifo with a wUpom aeactfon which aooa five cham 
atpovcxfulabdd u^o the lUaciaiice of die rideeno enrolled in them aa if tlur had bean 
o a ri a trf M ?* aince Qme iamamoriil; and tlua new alafiance to tbe ton Cleutbenic 
Cnbca, IB tostraat to the old aUtfianee to the foot lonie tribaa. had the eflaet of fortifyins, 
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anifioai meulahona of the body poiidc whkh wart copied. In tKit enae. frero MiIettM 
or aosa other ohy-atati of laiua ib which ibeaa tribee ware an lad^ganout inadtutfon 
n»raa<etaB| the aaeani ‘iwonna* of aiiarantt in the poat-Minoas velkerwacdanms 
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birth (ace (I, D {iU), vo). ii, pp, 97^, above). But.if tha Inuoduetfon of tha fonfo tribe# 
IBM Amm redly had baaa ao inhdpatioaof Ckiathaaaa* ioveotion of hia tan iribn, the 
BoLbcd rvvoluboQ hid miaavried; for by Ckiithaaea* tma the Ionic tribaa ia 
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aod few.) 
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Europe. It is true that the departments on the French roodel which 
were instituted under the Napoleonic regime in those tracts of 
Italy> Germany, and the Low Countries that were incorporated 
into the Napoleonic Empire and its client states did not survive 
the downfalJ of Napoleon and the consequent reduction of France 
to her old limits by the re-establishment of the frontiers of a.d. 
1792. Yet, although these departments in the French Revolution- 
ary style in pariibui peregThKjrvm were themselves ephemeral, their 
negative effect upon the political map of Europe has been lasting 
and profound: for in the short period of their currency they did 
effectively obliterate the pre-existing political landmarks, and 
thereby they cleared the ground for the erection of a united Italy 
and a united Germany whose makers have been persistently in¬ 
spired by.the pattern of a united France until, in our own day, they 
have turned imitation into caricature by carrymg it to ^totalitarian* 
lengths.’ In Germany under the National-Socialist r^lme Herr 
Hi^r has been following out at any race one of *the Ideas of 1789* 
in his move to replace the L&tder of the Reich, with their unwel¬ 
come historic associations of dynastic particularism, by Gaue in 
which the essential unity of the Reich will be proclaimed in the 
very artiffdality of these new-^gled geographical articulations.’ 

While Herr Hitler has been experimenting—with a caution that 
seems alien from the Nazi 6thos—in this enterprise of remapping 
*the Third Reich* on futuristic lines, his ^opposite number’ Mon¬ 
sieur Stalin has given characteristic expression to the Bolshevik 
£thos in the geographical field by carrymg to completion a far more 
radical reartlculation of the internal divisions of the Soviet Union. 

The thoroughness of the breach of continuity which has been 
made by Stalin in this sphere becomes apparent when the new 
administrative map of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics’ is 
superimposed upon the old administrative map of the Russian 
Empire; for it would be hard to find a sector where the two sets 
of lines coincide. The autonomous Utbeg khanates and Cossack 
republics have been swept away as unceremoniously as the sub¬ 
divisions of those territories that used Co be under the direct 
administration of St. Petersbuif; and these old administrative 

)' 8«« V. C (i> (<0 e (v). Aj«i«s I, vol, V. pp. above. 

* In tboofT ue Qaiu to wUeb tba National.Seoaliit Farw bia boos Kauppios 'she 
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t See the Entiiah tact eftheCoiut)(uUeB(PbndaBsentaIL«w)oftbeUfuoQ of Soviet 
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ForclfB Werhar* n sba U.S.S.R.}, c^. t, arts, o and as-?. 
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uniw have been replaced by a complicated hierarchy of new ones 
—ranging £pom the coiwtitucnt states of the Union down to a 
number of autonomous republics and dUcricta within their respec¬ 
tive borders—which bears no rela'ion whatsoever to the old ad¬ 
ministrative ‘lay-ouf, Stalinas motive in carjying out his geogra¬ 
phical revolution has been the same as Hitler’s and Cleisthenes*. 
His aijn» like theirs, has been to make sure that the common 
alle^aoce of hia fellow citisens to the commonwealth as a whole 
shall be stronger than their parot^l allegiance to any Icssw 
geographical unit In pursuing this identical aim, however, Stalin 
has acted with a aubtlety in which he is perhaps a pioneer. Where¬ 
as his predecessors and contemporaries have ali alike sought to 
attain meir purpose of weakening the existing parochial loyalties 
by e&dng &e landmaika to which these loyal^ have att^ed, 
Stalin has pursued the exactly contrary policy of satisfying, and 
even anticipating, the cravings of parochialism on the shrewd 
calculation that an appetite is more likely to be stifled by satiety 
than it is to be extinguished by starvation. 

Stalin has perceived In advance that one of the most formidable 
impediments to the triumph of the Marxian ’ideology’ among the 
peoples of the Soviet Union is likely to be the artrsedon of the 
alcemative ’ideology* of Kationaliam—a competing Western poli¬ 
tical idea which W already captured some of the most h^hly 
cultivated peoples of tbeUnion,such as the Ukrainians, Geo^ans, 
and Armenians, and which is likely to continue to spread until its 
leaven—or virus—will have infected even the most remote and 
backward tribes in the mountain-fastnesses of the Caucasus and 
Altai and in the tundras beyond the Arctic Circle. Recognizing 
that this unwelcome triumph of Nationalism is at least as probable 
as the triumph of the Communism which it is his mission to pro¬ 
mote, Stalin has set himself to prevent the plague of Nationalism 
from taking a virulent form by applying the homoeopathic treat¬ 
ment of inoculation. He has thrown open to the peoples of the 
Union so wide a scope for the satisfoedon of nationalist proclivities 
as to reduce Co a minimum the danger that nationalist grievances 
may be used as a *red herring’ to draw the peoples’ feet away from 
the path of Communism which Stalin wishes them to tread. 

In this field, at any rate, Stalin knows what he is about; for he 
is himself a Georgian by birch and he has thus bad a direct experi¬ 
ence of the admitting effect of the old Imperial Russian policy 
of repression upon national movements among non-Russian sub¬ 
jects of the Ts^. It is therefore perhaps not improbable—in the 
light of the sequels to the French Rev^ution of A.D. 1789 and to 
the Attic Revolution of 507 B.c.—that the futuristic recasting of the 
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admioistrativ^ map of Che Soviet Union tinder Stalin’s auapicea may 
prove to be the most durable monument of the Russian Revolution 
of A.D. 1917* And in that event Stalin—who in other connexions 
may chi^y be remembered as a politician who slily shepherded 
hid silly sheep back out of the Marxian wilderness in the direction 
of the bourgeois fold—will also have a second title to fame as a 
statesman whose brillianc political homoeopathy saved some six- 
teen per cent of the land-surface of tbe plaxUc from being ravaged 
by the Western political plague of Nationalism with the extreme 
virulence that is symptomatic of an ^ideological’ germ when it is 
attacking bodies social that have not been preconditioned for 
resisting it 

Unhappily the homoeopathic Ueatment which the All-Union 
Communist Party, under Stalin’s inspiration, have Mplied to the 
problem of Nationalism within the frontiers of the Soviet Union 
has not been their policy In dealing with corporations and parties 
and sects and dass^. In this field thdr Futurism has taken the 
form of a ‘totalitarian’ Intolerance, and here their pemicioua 
example—which has itself been Inspired by the outlawry of the 
Noblesse in the French Revolution—has been all too ^thfully 
followed by the National-Socialist Party in Germany. 

As for iit breach in Institutions which takes the form of an 
abolition of existing organs or offices of state, we may d(e, as a 
classical example, the abolition of tbe Roman Consulate by the 
Roman Emperor Justinian,* 

The Breach in Secular Culture and in ReUgion. 

In the field of Secular Culture the classic expression of Futurism 
is the symbolic act of the Burning of the Books. In the Sinic 
World ^e Emperor Ts'm She Hwang>ti, who was the revolution¬ 
ary first founder of the Sinic universal state,^ is said to have 
systematically confiscated and burnt the literary remains of tbe 
philosophers who had flourished during the Sinic Time of 
Troubles’, for fear that a transmission of this ’dangerous thought' 
might thwart his own design of Inaugurating a brand-new order 
of society.’ And in the Syriac World the Caliph 'Umar, who was 
the veritable reconstructor of the Syriac universal state after it had 
been in abeyance during a mUlermium of Hellenic intrusion upon 
the Syriac World,* is reported to have written, In reply to an 

< Sm V. C (io «. p- below, i S«« V, C (ii) (q). p. JS?, b«Iow. 

* AeMraiot w H.: CAwwutAo Philwfhit (Mutueh iQS?, KoabofSO, 

p. 171 , the *Aagpcm tbouihV Umi Tt’ia Sb* Kwu^ti wei portlcultrir eoxioua to 
iuppfeoe was the Meocian venioR «(CoeiudsAisn. 

• For tbs Arab CeHpheta as a ‘rdnuaration* or ^reaumpcion' of tbe Acboemetuan 
Empire see 1 . C 0 ) W, voL i, pp. 73-7, above. 
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tfiquuy from a ge(^£ial who had just received the surrender of the 
city of Alexandria and had asked for instructions as to how be was 
to dispose of the famous library, 

'If these writings of the Greeks agree with the Book of God, are 
useless tod Deed not be preserved; if they disagree, they are pernicious 
sad ought to be destroys. 

According to the legend, the contents of a library which had been 
accumulating for more than 900 years were thereupon condemned 
to be consumed as fuel for die hating of the public baths, 

Whatever may be the proportions of fiedon and fact in these 
tales that atuch to the names of 'Umar and Ta’in She Hwang-ti, 
the burning of the books at MUnster under the militant Anabap¬ 
tist rdgime of A.D. 1534-51^ and in the whole of Germany after the 
advent of Herr Hider to power on the ^oth January, 1933, is 
Buthendc history; and the motive which inspired our modem 
Western National Sodaliats was undoubtedly that which the 
legend ascribes to the Slnic futurist dictator, 

Herr Hider’s Turkish contemporary President Mustafi Kemil 
AtatUrk succeeded in producing an even sharper breach with the 
Turkish cultural heritage by means of a less drastic but possibly 
more effective detnee. The Turkish dicticor'i aim was nothing 
less than to wrench his fellow countrymen's minds out of their 
inherited Iranic cultural setting and to force them, instep, into 
a Western cultural mould; but, as an alternative to burning the 
books in which the treasures of Iranic culture are enshrined, he 
contented himself with insisting upon a change of Alphabet. A 
law which was duly paased by the Great National Assembly at 
Angora on the ist November, 1928, gave legal currency in Turkey 
to a veraion of the Latin Alphabet which h^ been worked out for 
the conveyance of the Turkish language at the dictator's orders; 
and the same law went on to prescribe that all newspapers, maga¬ 
zines, pamphlets, advertisements, and public signs must be printed 
in the new Alphabet on and after the coming lit Decemb^; that 
all business of public serrices, banks, and companies must be 
conducted in it, and all books printed in it, on snd after the 1st 
January 1929; ^t all administrative and legal forms, documents, 
and fecor<L must be conceived in it on and mtt the ist June 1929; 
and that, as from the last-mentioned date, the public was to 
correspond in the new Alphabet with government departments, 

* Tb* UMcdeU ia r—to GiStoe to lAlmiubk inuiMr (TK* Bitlory 9/ 0*4 

and FaU oatpirt, ehtp. 10> 

* tot du« outbrMk K MOamr in (bwt vian m* V. C Q) PP* ^ 

above. For the particular iftCaSoAt of the fiunlfla of Uta Boofa cm Canw Hunt. R. K.: 
7 ebn of LeySea^ ie The £din6yrg/l Aocwio, No. j« 7 , vel. 249, faauarV > 9 to, 
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banks* and companies.^ The passa|e and enforcement of this law 
made it ucuiecessary for the Turidsh Ch^ to imitate the Arab 
Caliph's melodramatic gesture. The classics of Arabic, Persian, 
and Ottoman Turkish literature had now been effectively placed 
beyond the reach of a rising generation of Turkish boys and girls 
who might otherwise perhaps have been beguiled by the taste of 
these forbidden fruits into rebeUing against the destiny of Westerm* 
aatioQ to which they had been devoted by the will of their dictator. 
There was no longer any necessity to burn the ancient books when 
thd Alphabet that was the key to them had been put out of cur¬ 
rency. They could now be safely left to rot on their shelves in the 
assurance that they would soon be as completely undecipherable 
as a Sinic scroll or a Babylonic cablet to the whole of the Turkish- 
reading public save for a negligible handful of specialist scholars.* 

In the banning of a script or the burning of a book the breach 
with a cultural tradition is symbolized In a physical act; but the 
essence of cultural Futurism is a mental revolution, and this may 
be effectively carried through without being advertised in any 
outward visible sign. The destruction of the library at Alezandria, 
for example (if we may believe that the legend contains some 
kernel of fact), waa only one particular expression of the Impulse 
to break with Hellenism which was inherent in Primitive Islam 
and this impulse itself was inherited by the Primitive Muslims 
frQra Christian and Jewish predecessors; for the revolt of Islam 
was merely the victorious climax of a persistent attempt—per¬ 
petually sustained and renewed in despite of repeated discourage¬ 
ments and failur es to liberate a submerged Syriac Civilization 
ftom the incubus of a Heliemsm which had originally Imposed 
itself on the Syriac World by naked force of arms .4 In its first 
phase this Syriac reaction against Hellenism had taken the form 
of an archaistic recoil into the native Syriac tradition by way of 
a pathologically meticulous observance and elaboration of the 
Mosaic or the Zoroascrian lawJ In its later phases the same 

I 8c« Ternbve, A. J., Soolter. V. M.t Stinty ^ Affairt, I 9 i 9 , 

HI Mviu), «Bpeeulh m, »aS- 30 . 
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hit boon ewe to 0 detibofaM oet of ptdicr kod not to • Iom of tcctnuquk. 

» At« Utor itJBe* of oourK* tbe Srnec CivillOMe 1 a a esore Mphatieatod lakteie 
giiiae drew more copio^Jlly upM the eoemkl rtchoi of tbe HeUeoic culture tbec it bed 
eect teeo wjUlna to dnw io tisiei irbeo it bed itiU beeo pelitkeUy eAd evea tnOiieftly 
iwbgeettoeHelleBieeeeoedefin. Thie pJturel cOAteet bemeeii tbe S^ececd HcUeiuc 
eit ittiw in tbe Age of dte ^Aboeeid Cebphete ia exemmed funber in nrt DC, below, 

* Tot thie rok ed lekm in tbe eoofiict between the Syriec and Helletde euiwM* set 
(. C (0 (h), vol. i. pp. 9 ^ 1 ; II. D (ti*), vol ii, p, II, D (oil), tol. ii, pp. esd 

V, (d) 6 (S). Asnex, v, pe. 672-8, ab^e. 

* Tlue phenotAMton of 'ZMlotism', which n one of the regul*'’ p«7eboIo«ictl con* 
eoroleenta of die eemoet of rtvUinKone ut th« Spoce*diine>nioo, is examined turtfaei io 
^rt IX, bak>w. 
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reactidQ found a futurist expression in a campaign (o reconvert 
from HeHeniam the ci^dsvant Syriac masses who in the meantime 
had been converted to this alien culture in a more or less super¬ 
ficial way through being forcibly enrolled In the Hellenic internal 
proletariat Thu subterranean mental strife, which gradually pre¬ 
pared the ground for 'Umar’s Lightning victory in a more fiam- 
boyant form of warfare, ia deacriM in the following passage from 
the pen of a modem Western master of the subject: 

*The supremacy of the Intellect and the dliciplmed acquisition of 
knowledge by the undentazuling, which finds its perfected expreuion 
in the [HeUenid philosophic systema-^though it is also striven after 
by Judaism, in ^irach, In^ pursuit of the Chckmah or Divine Wisdom, 
ss well as in the interpretation of the Law-^ ousted by the forces of 
emotion: the longing for redemption aod for the gift of a peace that 
passeth alt understanding: the longing for a direct union with the super¬ 
natural world of God. This longing finds its satufsction in the expec¬ 
tant approach to the Godhead and in the mystical, intuitive form of 
knowledge (Gkom) to which this opens the wiy. In spite, or rather just 
by reason, of its intellectual derangement, this Gnotit has the power to 
create an inner sense of certain^, to overcome doubt, and to lull the 
understanding to sleep: and to the mediator between God and Man— 
the ‘'Son*'—^Us the simple souls to him and reveila this knowledge to 
them, while they, for their pen, make it their own with alacrity and 
carry it with ease. The grain of truth that lies in crtdo mtia obsurium' 
has found here an ideal expression. The phrase towers high above all 
tbs repeated attesipts—from Paul's spurts of rabbinical logic oawarda— 
to unjte and barmoniae faith with tns rational form of knowledge. It 
enunciates the eontradjction between them quite clearly without any 
mitintion of its harshness... 

'n^at we are witnessing here tl the piasing of the sceptre from the 
eduested to the uneducsted—from the upper strita, whose creative 
force and ctpacicy for achievement are exhausted, t to the masees below 
tbeo. The process moves iceadUy forward cowards completion during 
the early centuries of the ChnsCian Era, and It manifests itself first in 
the gmt religious movement that sets in st the birth, and even before 
Che birth, of the Empire. This is the framework within which Chris- 
cianicy spreads^ until finally it conquera all its competitors (though not 
' P«r th« sutiMUc word* ef TrrtuUiic i«i V, C (i) (d) 4 (S), ve|. v, p. 5(4, 
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Fathcia »e« iba prcoant Study, V. C (i) (cj 4, vo|. v. op. and V. C (i) (d) 6 ISI, 

voJ *, p. <39, a^v«.~AJ.T. 
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Study in 1 V 7 C (ili) («), toL |v, pp. c aw a^d 13 t-s : V. C (i) (0), vol. ▼, d. pe 2 ted V. 
C (ijw, toL », Fp. ay-yj, aboo*,—AJ.T. 
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Study mpectirely in fV. C 0 u)» >. vol. tv, pp. » 4 e- 9 , end in V. C (i) <d) S < 8 ), 
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mthout being ioflueiiMd and iDodi£ed by them profoundly). But the 
movement hu a ^ wider eweep than that It embraces every depart¬ 
ment of cuituni, spinTual^ and aodal life and attains a complete 
supremacy with the establishment of the absolute military monarchy 
and the r^ime of the soldier'emperors from the third century onwards.'' 

Od the irttellectual plane the triumph of Futurism is consum* 
mated when the heirs of the IntellecCual tradition of a once creative 
but DOW merely dominant minority proclaim their own mental 
bankruptcy ^ positively repudjadng the cultural heritage which 
they have failed to defend against ^e futurist attack and volun* 
cahly embracing the anti-inteUectual faith which has been the 
deadbeat weapon of their futiirUt assailants.» The Hellenic £n- 
ligbteojnent ud extinguiahed its own lamp long before Jusdnian 
set the seal upon an accomplished fact by closing the now be* 
oighced Athenian schools.’ 

The illustrations of Futurism in this Intellectual sphere that 
have come to our attention at an earlier point* have been drawn 
from the histories of the Hellenic and Sinlc and Indie civilizations 
in the course of their disintegration; but there are other illuscra* 
tions nearer home that stare us in the face; for a fururisc assault 
upon the Intellectoal heritage of our Western Sodety is a recent 
yet already conspicuous feature of our own current history. This 
contemporary Western vem of and^inteUecrual Futurism is In het 
a common element in movements which might seem at first sight 
to be remote from one another. The same animus can be detect 
in the harmlessly theoretical speculadoos of the gentle French 
philosopher Bergson and in the mllitantly practical policy of the 
Fascist and Communist worshippers of the idol of 'the Totali¬ 
tarian State’.’ 

Thought and literature are not, of course, the only provinces of 
secular ^ture in which the heritage of the Present from the Past 
is exposed to a futurist attack. There are other worlds for Futur¬ 
ism to conquer in the visual and aural arts; and in another context^ 
CwtiBidoy wbicb they beat ta aa obfActm truth—ifae vpervtien of the piiMlple 

or i« 4 ral of roJeo*—which ie «ae of (h« fundomoaul lies of life. But 
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I Meyer, E.; Urtfinsuf mid Anf^vt da Ckraunnimi, vd. i (Berlin end mt, 
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* Tm metemorphosi* of phileeephiee into relegioof hw beer eumined in V. C (i) 
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we have already had occasion to take notice of the impulse which^ 
in our own Western World in our own day, is leading us to abandon 
our traditional Western styles of music and dancing and p^ting 
and sculpture in favour of outlandish innovations. It is, in ^t, 
our modem Western innovators in those fields who have coined 
the word 'Futurism’ in order to apply it to their own handiwork 
in assertion of a claim to originality. In their case this boast is 
proved false by the testimony of a bizarre borrowed plumage 
which flagrantly betrays its inconmoua Tropical African and 
pseudo-fiyzantine origins. The title ’futurist’ might have been 
assumed with better right by the genuine Byzantine school of 
architecture and the otlw visual arts which, in an offensive that 
started in the third and triumphed in the sixth century of the 
Christian Era, made itself miatreas of the entire domain of a mori* 
bund Roman Empire by attacking and supplanting the Hellenic 
school with one hand end the Eg)^ac with the other.' 

There is one notorious form ct Futurism in the field of the 
visual arte which stands on common ground between the two 
^herea of Secular Culture and Religion, and that is Iconoclaim. 
The Iconoclast resembles the modem Western champion of cubist 
painting or aynccoated music in his repudiation of a traditional 
form of Art, but ne is peculiar in confining his hostile attentions 
to Art in association with Religion, and in being moved to this 
hostility by motives that are not aesthetic but are theological. The 
essence of IconocUim U sn objection to s visual representation of 
tbe Godhead or of any creature* lower than God, whose image 
might become an objea of idolatrous worship; but there have been 
dinerences in the degree of rigour with whic^ this common under* 
lying principle has been translated into practice by different Icono¬ 
clastic schools. The moat celebrated school is the 'totalitarian* one 
that is represented by Judaism and, in imitation of Judaism, by 
Islam. 

‘Thou shalt not inske unto thee any graven Image, or any likeness of 
anything that U to heaven above or that is in tbe earth beneath or that 
is in the water under the earth. Thou ehalt not bow down thyself to 
them nor serve them; for 1 the Lord thy god am a jealous god.'* 

This ban upon all visual art without exception is the logical form 
of Iconoclasm for a religion which claims to be coextensive with 
life itself and which therefore refuaea to recognize any distinction 
between one sphere of life which is religious and another which is 
secular. On the other hand tbe Iconoclastic movements which 
have arisen within the bosom of the Christian Church have accom¬ 
modated themselves to a distinction which Christianity, in con- 

> See IV, C (ii) (d). vol, iv, pp. y md 54-5, «b«v<, * 6xod, u. 4-5. 
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uast CO bocb Judeism and l^Iam, has always accepted from the 
earliest date to vduch we can trace back the Cbriadan Weltan- 
schauung. Though the ejghth'century outbreak of Iconoclssm in 
Orthodox Chnstendom and the sixteenth-century outbreak in 
Western Christendom may have been respectively inspired, at any 
rate in part, by the examples of Islam in the one case and of Juda¬ 
ism in the other, they did not either of them follow the Judaico- 
Islamic school in going the Length of banning the visual arts » 
totQ. They did not carry their offensive into the secular field; and 
even in the strictly religious field, to which both the Wesccm 
and the Orthodox Christian Iconoclasts confined their attack, the 
latter eventually acquiesced in a compromise with their Iconodule 
adversaries which might seem to have given the 'image-worship¬ 
pers* the best of the bargain. In return for the concession that 
all three-dimensional representations of persons who were objects 
of Christian adoration should thenceforth be banned by a tacit 
common consent the Orthodox Chrisrian Iconoclasts conceded, 
for their part, that two-dimensional representations should be 
countenanced even in the religious sphere and this srbitr^ and 
irtadonal ecclesiasdcal distinction between sculpture and paintiog^ 
was justified of its political fruits, since it did bring a permanent 
truce to the controversy over images in the Orthodox Church. 

In Iconoclasm the spirit of Futurism in the religious field has 
expressed Itself symbolically in a physical act of destruction which 
is comparable to the burning of bo<^ and the banning of scripts 
in the secular sphere; but here too the same spirit also can be, wd 
has been, at work wi^ut any visible advertisement of its activity; 
and the Iconoclastic movements which we have just been passing 
in review arc manifestations of a Futurism in tht religious field 
wliich extends beyond Iconoclasm over a vastly wider ranp of re¬ 
ligious life. In our surveys of the internal and external profetariau’ 
that are generated by the schism in the body social of a broken- 
down and disintegrating civilization we have observ^ that ^ih 
branches of the Proletariat have been apt to express in religious, 
as well as in political and economic, forms their revolt against ^ 
ascendancy of a dominant minority and their repudiation—which 
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is partly the cause of the revolt, sod partly its consequertce—of 
that dominant mmority^a cultural heritage. We have traced the 
origins of (he ^higher religions’ (In so ^ as their appearance on 
the scene of mundane history may be explicable in sociological 
terms) to the reactions of internal proletariats; and we have likewise 
found that external proletariats have tended to assert their social 
individuality on the t^gious plane either by appropriating Co ^em* 
selves some peculiar version, or perversion* of a ‘higher religion* 
or altemativdy by creating a barbarian pantheon of their own in 
the likeness of a war-]ord*B war-band, t'be spirit in which these 
proletarian-bom religions are embraced by their human foster- 
parents—as distinct from the sometimes utterly different spirit 
wlijch these religions reveal in thecnselves^is manifestly an ex¬ 
pression of Futurism in the sense which we have given to the word 
in this Study; and* on this showing, Futurism in the religious field 
extends over an enormous range—which need not be re-explored 
herei> since we have attempted to survey it already in bringing 
the Proletariat on to our stage. 

(y) Tht Seff‘TrarucfndenC4 of Fulurism. 

Futurism is a way of life which leads chose who seek to follow 
it into a barren quest of a goal that Is intrinaically unattiinable. 
Yet though the quest is barren and may be tragic it need not be 
without value or importance; for it may guide the baffled seeker’s 
feet into a way of peace* along which he will perhaps allow himself 
to be drawn now that he has stumbled upon it apparenclv by 
chance* though he might not have been willing dehberatefy to 
choose it in the first instance. 

Futurism in its primitive nakedness is* as we have seen,^ a 
counsel of despair which* even as such* ia a offer; for the first 
recourse of a soul which has despaired of the Present without 
having lost its appetite for life on me mundane level ia to attempt 
to take a flying leap up the Time-stream into the Past; and it is 
only when this archaistic line of escape has been tried in vain* or 
has shown Itself* without need of tri^* to be manifestly impracti¬ 
cable, chat the Soul will nerve itself to cake the less natural line of 
Futurism* as a last resort, and will attempt, in a recoil from some 

* It «riU iuAc« to NCftU oiir fe(eftne«« to tht forcible ittmeMion •/ thi 
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grievously shattered hope, to leap out of a blank and dreary 
Present, not up-stream into a Past which is at any rate famUiar, 
even if it be now beyond recapture, but down>stream into a Future 
that is conceived of as a state In which the shattered hope can 
be repaired and resumed and realised. 

The nature of this pure—and by the same token purely mun¬ 
dane—Futurism can best be illustiated by ^ng some of the 
classic historical examples of it 

In the HeUenic World, for lostance, in the second century B.c. 
thousands of Syrians and other highly cultivated Orientals were 
deprived of theij freedom, uprooted from their homes, s^arated 
from their families, and shipped overseas to Sicily and Italy to 
serve as a *labour-fbrce* for plantations and cattle-ranches in areas 
that had been devastated in the Hannibalic War.* For these 
expatriated slaves, whose need for a way of escape out of the 
Present was extreme, an archaisdc recoil into the was out of 
the question. They could not dream of finding their way back to 
Syria; and, even if the physical feat of repamaaon had prac¬ 
ticable, they could hardly feel homesick for an alien Seleudd 
rdgime or for the Seleudds’ equally alien Achaemenian or Neo- 
Babylonian or Assyrian predecessors. The pre-Assynan cosmos 
of Syriac city-states in which their ancestors had once been truly 
at home was now buried deep in oblivion. These Syriac slaw 
who had been conscripted into the ranks of a Hellenic proletariat 
in a new world overseas could therefore not look back; th^ could 
only look forward; and so, when thrir oppression became intoler¬ 
able and they were goaded into physical revolt, the objective which 
they sec before their eyes, in order to give themselves heart in their 
almost desperate enterprise, was to bring to pass m entirely new 
thing . They made it their <*1"^ to establish a kind of inverted 
Roman Commonwealth in which the existing order of Helleruc 
Society was to be turned upside down by an exchange of roles 
between the present slaves and thdr present masters, The j^ject 
was audacious, but in the circumstances it was not fantastic. In 
a universe in which it had been possible for the insurgent slaves 
themselves to suffer the extreme change of fortune which they had 
already experienced, what reason was there to suppose t^c the 
top-dog of to-day was immune from the possibility of meeting ttw 
same fate to-morrow, or that the bottora-dog of to-day, for his 
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part, WM debarred from the powbility of living to $ee hia own 

fortune’* wheel come round again full circle ? 

In an earlier chapter of Syriac hiaiory the Jewa had reacted in 
a way to the deatruction of the sovereign independent 

Kingdom of Judah.» After they had been swallowed up m the 
Neo-Babylonian and Achaeinenian Empire* and been scattered 
abroad smong the Gentiles they could not hope with any convic¬ 
tion for sn archaistic return to the Pre-Exilic diapcniation in which 
Judah had lived a life of parochial isolation. A hope that wm to 
be convincing must not be conceived in terms of a socisl environ¬ 
ment which had disappeared beyond recall; and, since could 
not live without some lively hope of cxlricetmg thcmselm trom 
s present in which they were unwilling to scquicsce, the Post- 
Exilic Jews were driven into looking forward to the future esttb- 
lishment of a Dtvidic kingdom in a shape which had no precedent 
in Judah*! political past, The Jews now dreamt of the epiphany 
of a scion of David’s House who would restore David t kingdom 
in the only ftshion that was now conceivable in t world which had 
been first shattered and then refashioned by the sweeping strokes 
of s Ssrgon and s Nebuchednesiar and s Cyrus. If the New 
David was effectively to reunite all Jewry under his rul^snd 
what but this was his mission?—in an age in which the living 
generation of Jews was scattered over the face of the ^rth, then 
he must gird himself » acquire s dominion to which his forebears 
had never aspired in the highest fUghta of their ambition. He must 
wrest the sceptre of the world-empire from the hands of its present 
holder and muat make Jerusalem become to-morrow what Susa was 
to-day and what Babylon had been yesterday. In order to reunite the 
Jews he must now reign ss King of Kin^ over Jews and Oentilea 
aliU. And why, after all, should the coming champion of Jewry not 
attain this pinnae of power and glory ? In a world in which a Cyrus 
or Seleucua could rise and a Cambyses or Antiochus the Great could 
M with the speed of the lightning when it Bickers between the 
Earth and the Firmament,‘ why should not a Zerubbabel have as 
good B chance of world dominion as a Darius, or a Judas Muca- 
bseus as an Antiochua Epiphanes, or a Bar Kokabi as a Hadrian ?> 
A similar dream once captivated the imaginations of *tbe Old 
Believers* in the Russian province of Orthodox Christendom. In 
the eyes of these Raakolniks the Tsar Peter’s version of Orthodoxy 
was no Orthodoxy at all; and yet at the same time it was impossible 

• Tli4 Jawitb tM«Me haa baoD in IV, C (lil) (S) a, vo). iv, pp. >14-5: 

V. ^ ^ PP* lOd V. C(i)S (S). Annex, vel. v, pp. 45?-9. 

1 Fw lb* ifi tbe oon^otenM of CbaoM which i* apt to uavail in limM of 
tocaal ^elnwgttPee ted thh with eyoal peuner, wbeihcr ue bdWf be uncaaKioua 
et unavowed or oxplieft MC V. C (i) (i) 4, Tol. V, pp. 4i»'iS. above. 
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to iougine the old ecclesiastical order triumphantly reasseitmg 
itself in the teeth of a secular government that was now omnipo> 
tent as weU as Satanic. The Raskolniki were therefore driven to 
hope for something which hsd no precedent* and that was for the 
epiphany of a Tsar-Measiah who would be able as well as willing 
to undo the Tssr-Andchnst*s sacrilegious work and restore the 
Orthodox Faith In its pristine purity because he would combine 
absolute mundane power with perfect piecy. The Raskolnlki 
hugged this wild hope* because xhiii only alternative was the bleak 
prospect of waiting grimly for the Last Judgement.^ 

The signihcant commoD feature of these historic exhibitiona of 
naked Futurism is that the hopes in which the futurists have sought 
refuge and relief have all been sec upon a purely matter-of-fact 
fulfilment in the ordinary and ^miliar mundane way; and this 
feature is conspicuous in the Futurism of the Jews^a^ut which 
we happen to be unusually well informed because it has left behind 
it a documentary record of its history. 

After the destruction of the Kic^om of Judah by Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar in 586 8.C. the Jews again and again put thdr treasure in 
the hope of establishing a new Jewish state on the same purely 
mundane plane whenever the play of oecumenical politics gave 
them even the slightest encouragement for embarking on a frerii 
attempt to translate their dream into reality.* The brief bout of 
anarchy through which the Achaemenlan Empire passed between 
the death of Cambyses and the triumph of Iterius the Great saw 
Zerubbabel’s attempt {circa 522 B.c.) to make Jerusalem the capital 
of a new Davidlc Kingdom.’ In a later chapter of history the 
longer interregnum in & rule of the Hellenic dominant minority 
over its subject territories on Syriac ground west of Euphrates— 
an interregnum which was merely the Incidental and temporary 
by-product of a family quarrel between the Seleucfd and the Homan 
representatives of the domineering alien power*—was mistaken by 




S<c W4Ju«, D, MMkAasM: Amu (LAfidoe 1877 . C4m«D, 3 mU.), v^. a 

1-13: BrOekDor* A.: ftur der Or»tu (Bnlio iS 79 , Grgic). pp. M«tdg, C.; 


I BurMSTirrvng RatdoMdt m T«. yaMundtrl (C«(h4 t^tj* F«r(be*). pp. lSt-7a. ^ 

• TKu wm hi tfac pw* ibe £nl«. w Wa auuer U 

the Book of (be Broohet Bwkiel (M«r«r, £.: GmkUhu dm ^Urtumi. vol. ui 

toot. Coda), pp. (^(): oBd (be fini ntmipc to treniUu it.ioio imIk? ww eu«e bp 
(be fint IB Bebploaiewbe eTtiledtfatmoelvee of Cyrus’s MrmhfMo 

(0 (hem to return 10 ludeee. ‘Tbera wu ee iw thought of foundrnf e cbvKb; Cbe 
ateATMQ «w to reetore the political coounuiuv. or at an? rat* a fxaman of i^a ran. 
oaot**, wh)«b waa to provida a aucleu* for the Maauaiuc Empire that naa abordy to ba 
etpoetod’(iUd., p. 193). ^ 

• For Zacubbabal’a enterpriee end iu failwra lea ibjd.*Tol. ui (Swttfart 190X, 

pp. t94-S, euAdan: Dm von Ar p Ae WiW , and ed. (Leipaij t«(3.Htsneha). 

p, 6»: Gal). A. TOC f toS StoO CHaideIbwg :9>S* Wnter ). pp. I SS-97. , 

< For (be fandir diaplayed >0a •inularfty of comtudenalamcruK. banraM 

the Ronaa CanmoAvealib ana tbe Saleuckl Mettareby aae (V. C (ju) (<) 2 (fi), Tof. ir. 
pp, 3lt-l3, above. 
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the Jews for a triumph of the aiTiie of the Maccabeee;^ and a 
majority of the Palestinian Jewish conununity* were so heedlessly 
oairied away by this mirage of mundane success that they were 
willing—as ‘Dwtero^Isaiah’ had been willing four hundred j^rs 
egriter^—’to throw overboard the now long*consecrated tradition 
that the founder of a new Jewish state must be a son of David, 
and to cry 'Hosanna* to a son of Hasmon inatead, just because at 
the moment the Maccabee might appear to havo accomplished 
what should have been a Davldic hfessiah’s appointed mundane 
tasL* Nor were the Jews cured of their crudely futuristic hope 
of a new mundane Jewish commonwealth when in due course 
the Hellenic political ascendancy* from which Palestine had tem¬ 
porarily been released when the Romans had hamstrung the 
Seleucid Monarchy,s was reimposed in the more formidable shape 
of a dominion exercised in partihut Syriaci$ by Rome herself. 

It was, of course, inevitable that Rome ahould eventually All a 
vacuum which Rome herself had created. However unwillingly, 
ahe waa bound to step into her Seleucid victimi’ shoes; and, con- 
aidering that the Jews had been no match for their old Seleucid 
masters until the Romans had deliberately tilted the ecalea in the 
Jevdah insurgents' favour, it waa evident that a Jewish community 
whose polid^ fortunes Rome had made by one touch of her little 
Anger would And their new Roman maaters irresistible when once 
Pompey had decided to remove the Haemonaean pawn from the 
Palestinian aquare of Rome's oecutnenical chess-board. If the 


< b^tiM thii arw of petll)e«l iudtamant bu b«an «uom4 

tltmdj £b V, C (i^ &0 I, vot. V, p. IM, ImimW abeva. In a oiffarant c«nta<l Iba up* 
aeppr owTc«aia« tba Ma a ea b aa#' ^vtfattoe laM peiiUci hta baan dlaeuuad ie V. C (i) 
(n A (S). Aimt, v«l. *. pp. abflva, 

* It iNf to (ha oodlt «T (ba Phariaooa (bat thar did not lat thamialvaa driA Mth tha 
dda of paewkr faaiinc. but pvtad Menpany with tha Maecabaai Juat whan, andjuat 
baaatna, tha Macaabaaa put (hair traaaura ui tba aa(abljabmant af in aarthly Unadmi. 

< 'Dautaa^lMUb*—tba •uRfa<aetuiy arriiaa «t a polidwtalisiow work whiA baa 
baaaappandad la tha tanuina tazt af tba (uiahaad new flfum tbera at ehapi, xl- 
Iv-'hajla CyrtM, tba rouodar of the Achaatnaruan Smpira, ii tba Lcrd'a Arvatntad 
(laa sl«, i). in tha anid bapa that tha Fefaian cafiduarpr mar be mevad to baatew hia 
woctd ampira upon tha )iwil 

* Par tha na* aia*hi» Simon Maeabiaua ioauruntad in 143 sx. to camnamorato 

tba aawbUahmant af hfa naw lawiib luta.aaa V, C(i> fd) q (A, Anaex, ia (ha pxaaant 
veiuma. p. 344, fMGWta 5, bdew. do to from btiru^bla to clum daaeant f^mDadd. 
tba HiamanMana wara aat avea namben of tha Ttiba of Judah. Aa prieata they inaaa 
tbairericio baak.neito fudab, but ta Lad. Oaddie MaaBkarum eama (lUa iia earn aaaln 
afiar tha^madiadaadaa’ af tha Hwmeiwa&A prinopality by Koipay in 63 3 .c. (Laerann, 
hf.-J. t Li Mt uim iimt akai to (Faria i M. Oabilda), p. tej. 

* In tha yaSr Ida P.C. (ba Maucada* atud at war-alapbanti at Apamaa araa UtanUy 
hamatruflf, Is exaautior) af iaitfuatiena ftam tha ftacata at Roma, by tha erdera « 
Roman carnmiaaionera who waraaiiiUtf tha mJlitam haad>quanefa af thaSalauaid Eia- 
p<rc an a tour af preauhonar? ioapacdm (>ea V. C (i) («) 3, ael. ^ p. at), footnote 3, 
aboaa). Thia bareanty aaat tna chaiimai] of tha cOnuniaaionen. Gnaaua Ocmioa, bla 
Ufi, aiaeaitweiene of tba euutm that meead LapdrMi toaataaaimta him (for iha bam* 
iBufinf of tha alephanu aaa Mwaa; Stu^t at Aanan tiuiofy, 'Rome and Syria’, 
chap. 4e{ for the aiiaaainatioo 01 Oataviua ae« tba preaent Study, V. C (ii) (o), in cto 
prmt ft t volume, p. tip, feetnota i, bdow). 
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Jews had bficn unable to shake off by their own efforts 

the yoke of a Seleudd Monarchy which had been only one, and 
that by no means the atrongeat one, of five contemporary Great 
Powera in the Hellenic arena, how could the Jews hope to measure 
themselves against a Rome who in the meantime had swept away 
not only the Seleudd Monarchy but every other rival Power in 
the Hellenic World and had thereby transformed her own sole 
surviving empire into a state that was universal and omnipotent? 
The answer to these questiona was as dear as day to the Idumaean 
dictator Herod. He never forgot that he was ruler of Palestine 
solely by the grace of Rome and of Augustus; and so long as he 
re^ed over ^ Palestinian Jews he contrived to save them from 
the nemeais of their own folly.* Yet, instead of being grateful to 
Herod for teaching them so ^utaiy a political lesson, his Jewish 
subjects would not forgive him for being right and as soon as his 
masterly—and masterffil—hand was removed they took the bit 
between their teeth and bolted down their futuristic path till they 
crashed into the inevitable catastrophe.’ Nor, even then, did a 
su^le physical demonstration of Rome’s omnipotence suffice. The 
experience of a.d. 66-70 was not enough to cure the Jews of 
Futurism. The Diaspork had to repeat & appalling experiment 
in A.P. 115-17, and the Palestinian Jewry to make yet another 
trial of it in A-D. 132-5,* before the hope of a new mundane Jewish 
commonwealth was finally extinguished.^ Bar Kokaba in a.p. 
1 3 ^ *5 was pursuing fbe same end by the same means as Zerubbabel 
about the year 522 It had taken the Jews more than six and 
a half centuries to learn by an agonizing process of trial and error 
that Futurism simply would not work.^ 

If this were the whole Jewish story it would not be an interesting 

* So long I* Herod the Greet wm oq the ihnse the MasiiiAie move b> car I0 Jewt 7 
wii tantetive tad undecaded {LegTinie, op. dt., p. it). 

^ Mseiinijo) begeo (o rtiM >ti eAer Herod htd ruraed egkuet Relltno In 
if a.e. The fint Meoeienic coneplreo^io which the wife of Hrrod'e brotiaer T^eroru 
pTevod • leedifig p****—wuhetched area ?-S».c. (Ibid., pp. 13 end 16). 

a The Sret mtioim Meeekrwc ohaie wu pNcipiteted by Herod the Greet'e death in 
4 ae. Moeeienk isMirectieot booente frequent afier tbc deeth of Kerod A^'ppe I io 
A.P, M (ibid., py, 17 end 

* rot these fewieh ineurroedona egeinet tho Rootea Impcrkl Goveneoent eee the 
■utbohtke cited ia V. C (i) {<) a, vol. v, p. 6S, fbOBOte 3 , eliove. 

t The word ‘teelly' h^da g^, iwrvithitending tne recent riae of Zloniepn; Cer 
Zlonm ia e mi meaka of the contomporery Natioailiam of the Weetero World end ia not 
• rovieeJ of the lewieh Putuham which was extinguished et laat ia the Mood of the 
foUewen of Bar KSkabl 

* Bet KSkabi^i eoinige aetoe to ebow that be act up • regular Jewish rute (aee 
ibid.^p. 3:7-1$). 

t One ifnpruiMabtliey of FgruHem ii refiected in the epirii of the ApoMlypdcgoore 
of literature la which it fousd exproeiion. 'C'eet un recu) tibe cnrocidno^ du MotunetU 
rehsieux tel qu’on le souee due U» granda prophStee et lea paalnuttee—roeui mil diaci. 
snuU pet un fin dIeproporciosAf vm I'inicceeaible et rioeondablc... . L^epoeilypae, 
toamte toute entidre vers I'evenir, se prdoccupe surtsut dee rfvoluiiope aiUMOM, . ,, 
Lee msbroi, moina eReotiftsta ciiMneimcee d« riateivenoon diviae. loat dominOa per 
lea idee* sbeMuea qui doivent tut Is regie de Is vie.*—Ibid., pp. t3; end 14?. 
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one, for it would be nochii^ but a monotonoualy rmtitive record 
of the (oevitable and well^deserved roiafortiioee of a sdfF*oecked 
people that waa ita owa worst enemv. But this obatinace pursuit 
of Futuriam is. of course, only half t^ story—and the lew impor¬ 
tant half at that. The whole atory la that, while seme Jewish aoula 
went on clinging to a mundane hope in the teeth of a succession 
of diailluiionmenta, other Jewish souls—and even some of the 
same souls in a digest mood or through a different apiritual 
faculty—were gradually taught by the repeated failure of this 
earthly quest to put their treasure elsewhere. In the process of 
discovering the bankruptcy of Futurism the Jews made the hirther 
tremendous discovery of the eidstence of Kingdom of God; 
and century by century these two progressive revelations—one 
negative but the other positive—were being unfolded simultane¬ 
ously. Tlie expected founder of the new mundane Jewish com- 
nionweslth wsa conceived of, appropriately enough, aa a king of 
human fleih and blood who would not miraculouuy live for ever 
but would prosaically found a hereditary dynasty.^ Yet the title 
under which this foture Jewish empire-builder was predicted— 
and under which every successive pretender to the role was 
acclaimed, from Zerubbabel through &mon Maccebaeus down to 
Simon bar K 5 ksbl>—wu not mtlJi, which in the Hebrew vocabu¬ 
lary was the simple word for *king’ with no special connotations: 
the word that became current and consecrated in this special 
futurist sense was meaning *the Anointed’, and this was 

an abbreviation for ‘the Anointed of the Lord’. Thus, even if 
only in the background, the ^ of the Jews was associated with 
the hope of the Jews from the beginning; and as the mundane 
hope inexorably faded twsy the divine figure loomed ever larger 
until, in the end, it dominated the whole norison. 

To call a god in aid ia not, of course, In itself an unusual pro¬ 
cedure. It ia probably as old a practice as Religion itself for a 
person or people that is embarking on some formidable enterprise 
to invoke the protection of their traditional tutelary divinity; and 
it would have been strange if the Syrian slaves had not called upon 
the name of the Dea Syra, Atai^tls,^ when they rose in revolt 
against tbeir Greek masters and ^man rulers in Sidly, or if the 


I Oo (bij ie« OtU. A. von: nS 9<tC (HdSslbort WiM«f), 

« PofU 


the rwesniUoa of Simon (w Symte^) bar KSkaM u tbe Measiah by Rabbi 
Aqiba tea ibid,, p. uid l.49rBQ|«, op. ei,, p. 31 S. 

> Accordins (o von GaO, op. d(,, p, 1 73, foomou i, Uia title «lwch in Oraek ia traaa. 
ktrd xVvortc and triaabtantM i* die .* 

Habrci* iviAmS, 


' AruBaieo^iMvalaat n^tkipa of an oripnal 


* Sa« V. C (fl (c) J, vol. v,p. ftMtpotaj, aad V. C(i)^ 7 , in tha preaaot volume. 

^34, lootAOM 5. above, tu V. C Cii) <«). Arwfir II, in n« preoant voluoa, p. 3S3, 
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Jews had not called upon the name of Yahweh when they ven¬ 
tured to mmure their strength against the might of a Darius or 
au Andochus or a Nero or a Trajan or a Hadrian. The new depar¬ 
ture lay not in the claim—expressed in the tide 'Measiah’^chat 
the people's human champion had the sanction of a god behind 
him;' what was new, and also momentous, was the conception of 
the patron divinity's nature and function and power; for, while 
Yahweh did not cease to be thought of as the parochial god of 
Jewry in a certain sense, it was in another and wider aspect than 
this that be was pictured as the divine protector of 'the Lord's 
Anointed'. 

This widening of the conception of the protecting ditdnity was 
indeed imperatively demanded by the mundane actuation U the 
day; for the Jewish futurists 586 B.c. were, after all, engaged 
upon no ordinary political enterprise. They hid sec their hands 
to a task which was, humanly speaking, an impossible one; for, 
when they had failed to preserve their independence, how could 
they rationally hope to reconquer it—and, what is more, to sup¬ 
plant their own conquerors in the lordship of the World-^by the 
strength of their own right arm ? To succeed in this tremendous 
undertaking they must have behind them a god who was not only 
competent to see fair play but was also capable of redressing a 
balance that, on any human reckoning, was hopelessly Inclined 
against this god’s terrestrial prot^gis. If the prot^g^ were en¬ 
gaged on a forlorn hope, then the protector must be nothing less 
than omnipotent—and it would follow from this that he must also 
be actively and whole-heartedly righteous; for orJy an all-powerful 
godhead who cared for righteousness above everything else would 
be both able and willing to exert himself with ^ect on behalf of 
a people whose cause was just but whose worldly position wss 
insigntdcaot. 

'For he that is mighty hath done 10 me great things, and holy is hia 
name.... 

'He hath showed strength with his arm; he hath scattered the proud 
in the imagination of their beam. 

'He hath put down the mighty from their seata and exalted them of 
low degree.'* 

This, and nothing less than this, must be the power and the 
performance of the divinity who stood behind the devoted huoian 
leader of a futurist forlorn hope; and it was not only the Jewish 

I For « furv«v of other io*taac*i ^ whieb • rRUOdon* pov«r Uut hot come lo {mI 
itKif urtequol to lu tub hu coU«d • |«d in ud «nd hj» pltced itself under (his dmae 
p«trofi*i s<M. see V, C <i} (d) S <8), Annes, vel. pp. d49>j7. ehet’s. 

t Luke * 49 eod $l-S. 
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futurists that forcibly led by their experience in^ ^ajm of 
politics to this conclusion in the realm of theology. I he Yahwen 
who revealed himself behind the Jewish Messi^ had iM counter¬ 
parts in the Ahuramazda who was the god behind the Zorosstnan 
Saoiyant (Saviour)' and in the Helioa who was the god of i^s- 
cofticus's HeliopoUtae,* In the same hard school of Futunsm thw 
separate contingents of proletarians made—each independently, 
under as many different names and aspects’—the same sublime 
discovery of the One True God.^ 

When once this discovery has been made, a drama which, up to 
this point, has been played on a terrestrial stage by human actors 
with mundane aims acquire* t new prota^nist and at the same 
lime is transposed into a higher spiritual dimension. The human 
champion who haa been the hero hitherto—in virtue of being cast 
for the part of leading his brethren out of a mundane Wilderness 
into a mundane Promised Land—now sinks to a subordinate role, 
while the divinity who has originally been called in aid merely in 
order to give aupernatural power to the human elbow of ‘the 
Lord's Anointed’ now comes to dominate the scene. God comes 
to be recognised u the sole but sufficient saviour of t people that 
has lesmt V bitter experience that its human champion is after all 
impotent, under any suipicei, to save it in iu dire extremity. The 
human diampion himself cannot be made equal to what has now 

t roved to be a superhuman task by the expedient of consecrating 
im with a divine unction. A human Messiah is not enough. God 
himself must condescend to plsy the part, which He alone cap 
effectively play, of serving His people ss tbeir saviour and their 
king.’ 


8m ti.p. i43.roMi 

Far (b« aM iV, C > 

II 
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* F«r«h*wn«iit bvtvMi lha Two aipoeu of (ha Ona True God whkh wan 

ippraliMdad iaap«cth*«lr In tha JawieK coiwaptim of YehwaK end Intho ZoroMtrjen 
corwMUeo AbumTwode im V. C (i) {fi 7. pp. ^-4. aSeva. 

< Th* diMorarj bM alMdr baaa daut antb-^ to aipaei «f the aaoaa of wuly—m 
V, C (i) (d> 7, pp. 1^-40, >bova. Ifl other ecetoB (94. in V. C <i) v, p. Ss, 

fMloeto 4, and in V, C (i) (d) 6 (S), Aooa, vol. pp, S 4 V^ 7 . above) it li poutMd out 
that du ridna uoivaraal atataa an apt (under prciaura ortha tamo politic nocaaaicy 
that dn««a the laaden or prelatariin (ueurtai dowatw) to fall ba<k upon (he asnebon of * 
bitelj^ ddrr to pm iba faihue of th«r own peraonal omufe. 

* Trie emeiatnce or che conception of Yah«ah m kinf in the eeurae of the d^kp* 
ateat of tbo rali^on of PoaT*&ziUe lewrr ia traced in detail by Fraihers A. von Call in 
AmiJW£s rad 0m (Keidetberr losV ^Vlntel}. 'The hope of a Maaaiah—i.e, tba bopa 
for the mppMrance of a kin| of Dand’a bne—can, of eouraa, be onlf of purely JowUb 
Foat'Bsibe origin. The impulM from whicb due bopa started wae pven by tba abort* 
ilaod bapdem of Zerubbobal. But as fir •• (be msiOrity of the Jawa wart eoneamed 
it aiams aa far as wo can judga from the aumTinj btararute—that tba oabosil fOrin 
of MaaaiaAk topowas itiU fejeeled even than. For pious Jews in ibe msse, YabwahwM 
aod remsined tba king of the espeotad new kingdom. This yean)in| for kneahtp of 
Yabwab bimaeU was itronger tbaa the yearning for tba UrigUup ofVahweb'a Aaotfited' 


fooTMto I, below. 


lUopoUtM omIV. C (iii) (<) s (A. vol. iv. p. *07: V. C (i) <r) t. vd. v, 
79-Sa; V. Cfi) fd> i.vol. V. p. iii.tnd CTi) (d) 6 (8), Wan. vol, r. 
a. above, afidV, C (i) (d) re, Aonaz 1. In tbo praoaet voluma, p, jji. 
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By thU time asy modem Western psycho^sAalyst who is reading 
these lines and knows his duty will be raising his eyebrows. 'What 
you have proclaimed as a sublime spiritual discovery turns out/ 
he will interject, 'now that you have explained what you mean, to 
be nothing but a surrender to that infantile desire to escape from 
reality w&h is one of the besetting temptations of the human 
psyche. You have described how some un^ppy people who have 
foolishly set their hearts on an unattainable aim attempt to shift 
the intolerable burden of being saddled with an impossible task 
from their own shoulders to those of a series of intended substi¬ 
tutes. Their first conscript is a purely human champion; then, 
when he cannot avail, th^ exchange him for a human champion 
whose humanity is reinforced by ao imaginary divine backing; 
and finally, when even “the Lord's Anointed" breaks down, the 
fools in desperation signal S.O.S. to a wholly fictitious divine being 
whose alleged omnipotence ii expected to make up for the proven 
impotence of his human inventors. For the psychologies! prac¬ 
titioner this rake's progress in escapism is as familiar a story as it 
is a melancholy one.’ 

In taking account of this criticism we shall readily agree with 
the psycho-analyst's stricrurei upon the ciiildiihness of calling on 
a supernatural power to perform a mundane task which we have 
first wilfully chosen for ourselvea and have then discovered to be 
beyond our own strength. We shall also findi on consideration, 
that many of the futurists whom we have had under observation 
have in fact fallen into this spiritual error and have duly paid the 
material penalty which our psychological practitioner would no 
doubt have pr^icted. In the Jewish case in point there were 
certain schools of Jewish futurists who did persuade themselves 
that Yahweh would take upon himself his worshippers' self- 
appointed mundane tasks and would miraculously make up for 

t ib»d , fi. x<»). tn von Gtli’* boUiT tb« tid« of kins—whi«h wu alraody oppliod M 
'ahvon baiora th< doatruction of tha mundana lnnf<l«m of Judah in jm bc.— wat 
o/ifimUy • man cult btto bo bora (in leeordanoa wiih a Caioanil* praeUea tbai 
w«f pro- IotmUh aad non>(artelita> ia Ua eopacitr of dey-eod of tfaa n-dsvox Tabwito 
dry of Zion (ibid., pp. oi'X}. Acoordinf to von OoU It vai Ihia orianajly parhi^ M 
laero than foriMl btla tSai aMSmtad the later idoo of eonenvint of Yahwah u bn^ la 
a more aieoJfleant lenaa. Voo Call fellowa the arowtb of the idM in 'Doutera-laaiab 
(i.e. bit zMvi 0», ivMS) lad in the Boob w the Law (pp. i9V^a). Ke leeb to 
domcAiinto tto in tao AcKaementan An tfaia hithcano punuy navn J««iah nenon or 
Yahvroh*i Unaahip oma to ba informed and anrichod by tbo Zorcoetnan eoDm oi« 
Laer Judtamenr that »ai to ba oondueted by Ahuramasda (pp. stp-45). Aad be ahom 
bow tba eoneopUon of Yahvrtb tba |od-bnt ^ Zion evantualiy anke^ itaelf jo Jewtah 
miada from tne idoa of 4 Boroehiof tutelary diviruiy ef a PalatwiiaA higl^i^ , 
into that of a univarMl ixid otnAipota&t fodboad wbe wia kina ^ whole World and 
efd) Manltind, and who «^d 000 day eseraae. from hia teal la Zioa, Aa royal pr«> 
rofativa of oocumeiueal dominion that «ru already hia by riabt. Thia dyoct raip of 
Yabwda from Zion waa to b« inauauntad by a eanartl judaeenent ia «hich Geotileo aa 
w«)l aa J««n voutd b« aunvnoaed to proaeni t&eriMeh^ lA Zion before the umveraal 
aod»fcj>f^udao‘a jitdaomaot laat (ibid., pp. 23 S~d). 
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thdr lutural diMppoifiJments; and these Jewish futurista did, m 
we have seen, all come to a bad end. There was the melodramatic 
suicide of the Zealots who faced hopeless military odds' jd the 
fanatical faith that the Lord of Hosts would be a host in hif^lf 
Oft the side of his self-constituted human instruments; aud there 
has been the prosaic self-stultification of the Quietists who haw 
argued from the same erroneous premisses* to the exactly opposite 
—but in the end not less hopeless—practice of absttining from 
taking any action of their own in a muimane cause which they have 
decided to register M God’s affair.^ At the same time, however, 
we shaU remember that the fanaticism of the Zealots and the 
Quietism of the Agudaik Ifrael are not the only responses to the 
challenge from the Hellenic dominant minority that were made by 
the Jewish coAiingent of the HcUenic internal proletariat. There 
was the response of the school of the Rabbi Jonanan ben Zakku* 
and there was the response of the Christian Churchand, while 
these two other responses both resemble Quietism in the negative 
feature of being non-violent, they differ from Quietism and ^alot* 
ism sUke in the far more imporunt TOsitive point chat they have 
cesMd to set their hesrt upon the old mundane purpose of Futur* 
ism snd have put their treasure, instead, in a purpose which is not 
Man's but Gm’i and which therefore can only be pursued in a 
spiritual field of aupra-mundane dimensions. 

This point is of cspiul importance because it disposes, in these 
cases, of the criticism which our psycho-analyst can direct against 
both the Zealots and the Quietists with auch deadly effect. To 
call in God cannot be denounced as an infantile attempt to escape 
from the hard neceaaity of facing the defeat of a human endeavour 
if, in the act of invocation, the human actor simultaneously with¬ 
draws his Ubido from hJs previous mundane aim. And conversely, 
if the act of invocation does produce so great and so good a spiri¬ 
tual effect as'this in the human soul that performs it, that would 
appear priffid facie to give ground for a belief that the power which 
hu bew invoked is not a mere figment of the human imagination, 
At any race, the onus of proof may now reasonably be laid upon 


* 9 m V. C (c) 3, vol. V, p. as, tboM. 

* Tin QuMtntt bMd in Mmnwn vriUi dw ZmJto th* •rros«Mi idea that 0 «d will 
here made it Hia &«n biuiMM to FulSl • pu^pOM which Hi* wonhippen have rhoirr for 
ibenaelvee and which ia tbertfore imnnaKell)' iBundene. On toe other hud they 
cherpe the Zoeieta wrth impiety (and io thia they en iur«W riahi) ferauppeej'nf tlw, for 

ecMinplif hnient of e purpoee whkh u hypwum God m lodcednoM Hit own ro the 
heel of Hb wonhippen* belief, God cu have eny Med of help from bumu volunteer*. 
Irwe aeoept, for the eihe of the uaument.tbe premiM from which betfa the Ouie^t* 
end ^e Zealota etart, we muct Sad in the QuietiU* favour. 

< ror thie ertitude, which i* Uluatreted by the ertMOt eleo&teee of the Aiudatfi Jrratl 
from Ztootesi. eee V. C (j) («) ». vol. v, p. 76, end V. C (I) (f) *, Aonea IJI. vel, v. 
^ *1??'w , . * Bm V, C (0 (<) 9. voJ. V, pp. ys-S, above. 

* See V, C (0 (e) a, »oJ. v, pp. 7^4, ebove. 
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the sceptic; and, ^ding his reply, we may allow ourselves to hold 
that our description of this spiritual reorientation u a discovery 
of the One True God was after all correct. A human make-believe 
about the future 0/ This World has given place to a divine revela¬ 
tion of the existence of an Other World. Through the disappoint- 
meot of a mundane hope we have been admitted to an apocalypse 
or discovery of a reality which has been there all the time behind 
the scenes of the narrow man-made stage that has hitherto set the 
limits of our field of vision and of action.' The veil of the Temple 
has been rent in twain, 

It remains for us to take note of some of the principal stages in 
the accomplishment of this immense feat of spiritual reorientation. 

The social circumstances in which Man gains his first inkling 
that God’s purpose is other than, and better than, Man's own, are 
vividly depicted in the follow^ analysis of the religious experi¬ 
ence of the peoples of the Syriac and Babylonic worlds under the 
Achaemenian regime; 

‘The complete state of blessedness, on which human hopes arc set, 
is [evidently] not granted by the Divini^ w his worshippers in this 
present time; if it were, the faithful would be bound to trtumpb over 
all their adversaries and to see the supremacy of their god aclmowledged 
by all othtf nsrioos. This means that the full power of the Divinity 
is not destined to manifest itself until some future die; at the prcaetit 
moment the Diviniey is still engaged in a struggle. The process of shap¬ 
ing the World a nor yet at an end; the ideal sute of chmgs has not yet 
been actained; the adveraarics have not yet been annihilated. It is quite 
natural chat such eschatolo^caJ hopes should assume the most lively 
shape am^g nations, and m religions, which are being subjected to 
some particularly severe pressure—such hopes were develop^ by the 
Proph^ of Judah from as early a date as Isaiah’s. But they were not 
alone in this; for Zsrathustra’s teaching likewise conceives of life as a 
struggle between two great powers—a strunle which ti to close with 
the victory of Ahuramaeda.^ The struggle is pictured on the lines of 
the Gods’ great souggles at the creation of the World—a creation that 
has not reached its complete conclusion—and so Eschatoli^ becomes 
a repeution and transformation of the creauon-mytiis.^ This is the 

' The auat that ori^ifuUy M «u into thjd Srudy«rt$ th« hope of Mins (hnugh Um 
uimmef of reUnvity in the fonsrouod of bistMkal tSeoaht’ (Pvt 1 . A, *ol. 1, p, iS, 
•Sev«}. W« tav« alMd/ obtamC thv thft erdctl of kodal dbineesntjen my ■wikeo 
• am« 01 uQity (V. C 0 ) (d) 7, la tb« prcMAt veliooe, pp. 1-49, ab<m). And we have 
noted hpw tbe mo eueceMive blowi of the Cfudfixfon H>d the Asce^o evoked tbe 
Actj of tbe Aponlee ( 11 . D (iv). voL ii, pp. 11 i«]a, etme], 

* Ac«ordiDS te the eeme scholv (Meyer, E.; tJrrprv^ imd dtt CkrisUntt/mt. 

vol. »i (Snicigirt end Berbn lysi. Corte], p. 113). ZoretaRiea mduencea pbyed their 

E t in the tnmUoon of ike Jewieh oonceptioc of the Lui Judaereent froin DoUtiol 
jeduceleerme.—AJ.T. ^ 

' Compare Cell, op, dt., p, 336; *TH< Kingdom of God, which minifeeu iaelf 
et ihe end of ell ihln^ eko eaistod et the bepobjet of eJl thios*' (eldna Deui. xaii. 
S, end Ps. Luiv. »}. Compere, funbor, Spenskr, O.; Dtr t/efnyovgr ^ Ahfifdhmdu. 
vol. 1 (Muaioh i$ae. Beck), p. 6(4, iprepoe of the 7efr0««AoMy of the Western 
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point in which the fiabyloiuc Mytholo^ has csercbed its ^reaMst 
influence. It has become the basis of a general cooceptioD which bu 
found iu way into religions of the moat mvene kinds.’* 

The essence of this conception is that a muadaDC scene which 
was once looked upon as a scagie for human actors (either with or 
without superhuman backers) is now retarded as a field for the 
progressive realisation of the kingdom of God. Ac fiiac, however^ 
this new idea of the transfiguraticn of one world by the spiritual 
irruption of another world of a higher spiritual dimension largely 
clothes itself* as is to be expected> in imagery that is derived from 
the old futurist Idea of a mundane kingdom which ia diatin^iahed 
from the present state of mundane affairs simply by ita position in 
the Time-srream and by its standard of mundane well-being, and 
not by any intrinsic dilTerence of spiritual quality. Against this 
mental background ‘Deutero-laaiah* draws the lineaments of a 
Kingdom of God* which transcends, while including, the idea of 
a mundane kingdom,^ but transcends it merely in the point that 
both Man and Nature are depicted as experiencing a supernatural 
and miraculous beaiificBtion, and not in the deeper sense of ex¬ 
ceeding the familiar mundane dimensions of apintusl experience. 
’Deutero-lsaiah’a’ Kingdom of God is really nothing but a new 
Earthly Paradise—a Garden of Eden adapted to the requirements 
of a human society which is still mundane though it is no longer 
primitive—and a distincc advance in spiritual insight is achieved 
when this new Earthly Paradise comes to be thought of as only a 
transitory state* which may laat, perhaps, for a Millennium but 
which is destined, at the end of its allotted term, to psas away with 
th^aaaieg of This World icaelf. 

This World must pass in order to give place to an Other World 
beyond it; aod it ia in chat Other World that the true Kingdom 
of God is now seen to lie; for the king who is to reign during the 


QvrUUTton: la Um lunMt oftlu SnIwtlAc As*.«(th* (Um whan aaptldim i* 

wJMans tb* d*«, (h* clogdi utd rh« momiaf kM*eap9 tttnU out oae* m«r* Mtb 
uomittahibM cUnry.->A./.T. 

> M*r*r. a.: O4teMeki0 AlUttttmi, voL Li (Scutttvt loot. Con*), ep. i7*-4. 

• 5**vwjO*I 1. op.dt.. pp. ilt-3. 

< Th» nufMofk* Unt^m it iMluded (r\ 'Deutero.lMjth'*’ KJnH»m of God 1» 
»n*f]n*d (M* th« pmcni p. tsa. footnot* 3 , «b«v«) u an AobaamanUB 

Bnpir* in «4ueh Cyrj* bat tai«n &«n inaiatd ef Suta tor Ki* oaBial aod tSa Jaw* 
Pmiina for h;i nbns r*ca, bMaw* tfw God of Itrael hat r*v*aled to him 
rt b Ha (uid, by impbeatien. oot Aiiunsusda) who hat «fMbled Cyrg# to coaouar 
tba world (Im. k|v. i-S). la tha day>dratim ^Dautaro.IaaJah* U upoainr Mmaalf^tb 
• ventaaiim, to tbe cenauro of our imapnary pnebe*«niWi(. Ha b conKriotint Yikwah 
to iiupir* Cyru* to tun ib» feat* of Pmian antw to ih* benefit of th# J««« in order ihii 
the lattor mj}' bo eompanutad for thoir (ubility to ertaarve the ind«p*ndanoe of tbeir 
^ party pnncipabiy of Judah b*ins invaated with tha lerdahlp^auniaanal itat*l 
Jawry a thiret to saa t naw taundine Unsdon wa« ao deap that tbe Jeedsb proDbatvaa 
^ rereftuta tha C«Mda aa 'iha Urd '* AneieMd' (lea. z]v. 1 }*if that muld MOura 
tba fulfilmeat of tbeaa Jawuh bep«o. 

4 Saa voA OiU. op. dt.. isdei. •.v. ZuwWneA. 
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MiUennium on a glorified Earth is not yet God himself but ie 
merely a Messiah who is God*s tCTOtrial deputy. ‘The Lord’s 
Anointed* is, indeed* now portrayed as a eupematural figure, and 
is no longer thought of as an historical human potentates Cyrus 
or a Zerubbabel or a Simon Maccabaeus or a Simon bar KdkabS 
-—who ia singular only in having God’s authority behind him. 
This supernatural Messiah is sU of a piece with a world that has 
been reconverted into an Earthly Paradise for the last Millennium 
of its existence. But it is manifeat that the construction of a mira¬ 
culous Millerinium in This World, pending the replacement of 
This World by another, is an untenable attempt at a compromise 
between two ideas which are not only quite distinct but sre also 
in the last resort mutually incompatible. The first of these ideas 
is the hope of a mundane kinedom which in no way difiers from 
the present in its spiritual quaJity and li merely prelected into the 
future in order to give scope for make-beUeve. Tbe second idea 

is chat of a Kingdom of G^ which is not in Time at all_either 

present, future, or past^«nd which difiers ^om all temporal 
mundane states In the radical way of being in a dlfiereat spiritual 
dimension, but which, just by virtue of this difference of dimension, 
is able CO penetrate our mundane life and, in penecratlng, to trans¬ 
figure it.' For making the arduous spirituaf aKent to the vision 
of Transforation from the mirage of Futurism the eschatological 
scheme of a Millennium may be a convenient mental ladder; but 
when once the height has bMn scaled the ladder can be allowed 
to fall away; and therewith the mundane Futurism which has 
evoked a vision of the Other World in response to the challenge of 
its own unescapable bankruptcy will at lut have been completely 
transcended. 

‘The Phariisi^ietist had already leamt under the Hsimonsema to 
turn away from World to Heaven, to the future; and now, under 
Herod, all the current of national feeling which had been set running 
during the last generationa In such airengtb heat againat a blind ^1, 
and itself found no outlet save through tbe ehannels opened by the 
Pharisee. It was among the p^ple bent down beneath that iron neces¬ 
sity that the transcendental beliefs, the Messianic hopes, nurtured in the 
Pharisaic schools, »read and propagated themselves with a new vhillty. 
Tbe few books of Pharisaic piety which have come down to us— Bnoe)i, 
the Ptairm of Solomon, the Auvmption of Mous and others—show us 
indeed what ideas occupied the minds m writers, but they could not 

* Pbjivittl (icnilw fof ipiritutl tratbs are b«und to b< ImpwfKl lod an act ucISkelr 
to bo BualoodJu. bu(. in tenrio of our moderti W«at«ni Phrtical Sdenc*. the eottinHl 
eeUen of tbe Odiof werid oe Thia Wofld mif bt pMbApa be liloitod to tbo pb^ of 
ftedieeon upon ot to ibe aweep of 1 eocnert tail ihroufh • chMter of ptaneia. 

Thu limk of lUdutien ha* been «raployc4 already in V, C (I) W '• 390-?. 

above. Foroomo aleemative RailtB tea v, C (>) 11. is the preaent voIucbo, pp. 

Si. b<Uow. 
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have shown us what we leam from our Gospels: bow ideas of this order 
had permeated tbe people through and through; how the figure of the 
Corwng King, “the Anointed One”, the “Son of David”, how definite 
conceptions of the Reeurreciion, of the Other World, were part of the 
ordinary mental furtuture of that common people which hung upon the 
words of Ae Lord-... But... the Chnat whom the Chnstian wor- 
ahipped waa not the embodiment of any single ooe of those fdrrns which 
had risen upon prophetic thought; io Him all the hope* end ideals of 
the past met and blended; the hesvenlv Son of Man and the earthly 
Son of Da^, tbe Suffering Servant ol tbe Hebrew Prophet and the 
Slain God of the Greek Mystic, the Wisdom of the Hebrew sage and 
tbe Logoe of tbe Greek phAcsopher, all met in Him; but He was more 
Chan all.’’ 

IO. D€ta£hmeni 

Our inquiries into the nature and working of Futurism and 
Archaism have now led us to the conclusion that neither of these 
(wo ways of life is permanently viahU and that the failure of both 
of them is accounted for by the same ^tal error. They are both 
doomed to fail beesuae both are anenmu to perform the impossible 
acrobatic feat of escaping from the Present without nsing above 
the ipiritusl plane oi mundane life on Earth.* The dinerence 
between them is s superficial difference of direction; and a flying 
leap out of the Present which aimi at alighting in another re^t 
of the Time^stresm is bound to land disastrously on the rocks just 
the sarne whether the leaping fish’s unattainable goal hoppens to 
lie up stream or down it. Archaism, as we have teen, defeats itself 
by veering round disconcertingly in mid air and recoiling like a 
boomerang along a futurist course which runs exactly counter to 
its aim, while Futurism transcends itself—in the act of coming 
disastrously to grief—by rending the veil of mundane appearances 
and bringing into view, beyond them, an Other World of a higher 
spiritual dimenaion. The way of life in this Other World is thus 
revealed to human souls on Earth through a recognition of tbe 
bankruptcy of one of the two alternative ways of seeking a change 
of life Without leaving the mundane level; the mystery of Trans¬ 
figuration is apprehended in a reaction against the fallacy of 
Futurism. But the bankruptcy of Archaism—which the archaist, 
in his pursuit of his own fruitless quest, is equally bound to recog¬ 
nize sooner or later—may also bear fruit in a spiritual discovery. 
The recognition of the truth that Archaism is not enough is a 
challenge to which the baffled archaist must respond by taking 

* BevtA, ftw/x(I.« m 1 oo <904, Aniold),pp. 15S end tSa. 

* Sm V. C (!) (^ t, voL T, sSi-s; V. C (i) (d) 9 (>), in Uic pment velyiac, 
pp. 07-8; and V. C (0 (d) 9 (y), pp. 1 :»-J9, aS^va. 
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some new spiritual departure, unless he is prepared Co resign him¬ 
self to an Irretrievable spiritual defeat; and hu line of least resis¬ 
tance is to convert a filing leap chat is heading for disaster into a 
flight that will evade the problem of landli^ by caking permanenc 
leave of the ^und. An exMrience of me impracticabJity of 
Archaism inspires a philosophy of Deuchment; and we shall do 
well Co examine this simpler way of rising above the mundane 
levels—a way which is the archaisc's last resort when he finds 
himself at bay—before we venture to peer into the mystery of 
Transfiguration. 

The experience of life which leads to the conclusion that the 
only way of life which lolvea the problem of life is to detach one¬ 
self from life has been sketched with an elegant irony in the 
following imaginary dialogue from the pen of a Hellenic man-of- 
letters who lived in the Age of the Antonines without mistaking an 
* Indian Summer’^ for a return of spring. 

Ckarcn: T will tell you, Hermes, what Mankind sad human Ufe 
remind me of. You muit, before now. have waccbed the bubbles rising 
in the water under the plav of s fountain—the froth, 1 mesn, that makes 
che fosm. Well, some of those bubbles are tiny, and these burst at once 
and vanish, while there are others chat list longer and attnct their 
neighbours till they swell to a portentous bulk—only to burst without 
fail sooner or later in tbeir turn, as every bubble must. Such ii human 
life. The creatures are all loflated—some to a greater and others to a 
lesser degre^ind there are some whose inBation lasts 11 long 11 the 
twinkling of an eye, while others cease to be at the moment of coming 
into being; but eJl of them have to bunt aoccer or later.’ 

Htmu: ’Your simile ia as apt as Homer'a simile of the leavee.’^ 

Charon: ’Yet, ephemeral though these human belnga are, you see, 
Hermes, how they exert themselves and compete with one another in 
their struggles for office and honours and poaseaaiona—though one day 
they will have to leave all that behind and come to our place with nothing 
but one copper in their pockets. Now what do you think 1 Here we are 
00 an exceeding high mouAtain. Shan’t 1 shout to them at the top of 
my voice and warn them to abstain from useless exertions and to live 
their lives with Death constantly in mind? I will aay to them; "You 
silly Mlowa, why are you so keen 00 all that? You had better atop put¬ 
ting yourselves through it. You are not going to live for ever. None of 
these earthly prises is everlasting; and noboi^, at death, can cany away 
any of them with him. One day, is sure as fate, the owner will be gone 
—as naked as he came—and hus house snd estate and money will pass 
for ever sfter to a constant auecesiion of alien possesaan.'’ Supposing I 


I Tbrt ptuloMbr 6f WitMnwil.vichwt-Etccum Aw twa t«uch»d ilr««ey, by 
•nt;»ii 9 V 8 . in ill. C (u) (t). vel. iii. pp. i$ 4 -S, above, 

» P«r chie SkwnMii of iba e^eellM ‘Oo]4< 
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were co thaw tlus at them* or aometHog like It, and could make 
heard, don't you chink they might atand to benefit enormoue W and might 

atao become vaady more aeouble than they now appear to be 

Hermes t T am afraid, Charon, you are au^eriog under an amiable 
deluaioa. I don't tHinV you reali« the condition eo which they have 
been reduc^ by cheir ignorance and aelf-decepdon. Even with a gimlet 
you couldn’t now open their can—th^ have plugged them and plugged 
them with wax (aa Odyaaeua treated hia companions for fear that they 
might hear the Sirens singing). They woul^’t be able to hear you, 
even if you screamed till you burst In the world of men Ignorance 
produces the same efiect la Lethe in your Hades. AU the aame, there 
are a few of them who have refused to put the wax into their eara; and 
theae few do see life steadily, know it for what It ia, and incline towards 
the troth.' 

Charm: 'Then shan’t we about to thm, anyway? 

Herms: 'Well, even that would be auperflucus. You would only be 
telling them what they knew already. You can see how pointedly t^y 
bav% drawn away from the reat and how disdainfully ch^ are laughing 
at what ia going on. Ob^ualy they are finding no satisfaction at all in 
all (hat, and are planning to nuke a ''get-away^' from Life and to seek 
aaylum with you. You ItMw they are not exactly loved by their fellow 
creatures for showing up their foUiea.' 

Charm: 'Well played, airs I But how terribly few there are of them, 
Kcrmee.' 

Henrm: ‘Quite aa many as are wanted.'’ 

Having thua brought on to our stag:e the exponent! of the 
phaloecphy of Detachment, we may itay to watch them perfortning 
their ipirituei exerdsea. We shall find, as vft look on, that the 
practice of Detachment rises through successive degrees from an 
initiatory act of still reluctant resignation to a climax st which the 
ad^c deliberately aims at self-annihilation. 

The attitude of mere resignation ia illustrated by the consensus 
between sn Epicurean poet and a modem Western Hellenist who 
hu been professor and poet in one. 

Quse mala nos sublglt vjtai tanta cupldo ? 
certa quidem finia vitae mortalibus adstat 
nee deviUri letum pote quin obeamua .. . 

MC prorsum vitam ducendo demimua hilum 
tempore de mortia nec dcUbare valemua, 
quo minus esse dlu posilmus fiarte perempti, 
proinde licet quot vis vivendo condve saecUi 
mors aetema tameo lulo minus ilia maneblt, 
oec minua iUe dlu lam non erit, ex hodlemo 
lumioe qui fmem vitai fecit, et IUe, 
mensibus ttque annis qui multls occidit ante.* 

• Utffiin: CM*«a. 

* Luenuui: ^ Rtrvm ffatura. Book IH, U. 1&77-9 and 10S7-94. 
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A lighter English echo of these msssive Lucietisn lines can be 
heard in the following verses of Housman's: 

From fsr, from eve sad momiag 
And 700 rwelve'Wmded ekj, 

The stuff of life to kiut me 
Blew hither: hen am I. 

Ho w —for a breath 1 urxy 
Hor yet disperse apart— 

Take my hand quick and tell me, 

What have you in your heart. 

Speak now, and I will answer; 

How aball 1 hdp you, say; 

Ere to the wind's twelve quarters 
1 take my eodJesa way.* 

The effort of making this act of resignation to Death may be 
eased by the reflection that Death autornatically draws his own 
sting, since he cannot extinguish life without also extinguishing 
consciousness, pain, and desire. 

Hil igitui mors est ad 00a neque pertioet hilum, 
quaodoquidem oatun animi mortalis habecur; 

^ velut anteacto nil tempore eensimus aegri, 
ad confligeodum vetuendbus luidique Poenis 
omnia cum belli trepido coocuaaa tumuhu 
bonida contremuere sub altls aetherie oris, 
in dubioque fuere utrorum ad regna cadendum 
omnibus humanis essec terraque manque, 
sic, ubi noo erimus—cum corporis atque ammai 
diaddlum fuerit quibua e sumus uniter apti— 
adlicet baud nobia quicquam {qui non enmus turn) 
acddere cmnmo poteric sensumque movers, 
non si terra man miscebltur et mare caelo.’ 

Here again there are English echoes playing round the Latin 
theme. 

Men loved unkindness then, but ligbtless in the quarry 
I slept and saw cot; tears feU down, 1 did not mourn; 

Sweat ran and blood sprang out and I was never sorry: 

Then it waa well with me, to days ere I was bom,* 

And since this peace-before-birth is a roirror of the pea<^ 
after-death from which it la barely separated in time by the brief 

I Hountn, A.E,; A Sh^iliirt LdJ.xaii. ^ 

* L4icx«tiui: i>* Rfmm Book 111 , U. 8)9-43. 

1 HfrMaAB, A. 6 .: A Shr^tkn Lad. xIvul 
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convulsion of life, the living Englishmm may keep up hia courage 
by thinking of the dead Roman. 

The gale, it pUes the aaplinga double, 

It blows so hard, soon be gone: 

To-day the Roman and bli trouble 
Are assies under Uricon.' 

It is the same consolation that ia offered by ft Stoic philosopher 
in leas harsh language: 

'He sounds the retreat, throws open the door, and calls to you 
“Come". Game whiiher? Why, to nowhere very dreadful, but only to 
wbm you came from. Come to something that is familiar and akin. 
Come to the elements: fire to fire, earth to earth, breeOi to breath, 
ffloUnjre to meUture,’* 

Death automatically brings obUtdcn; and anyway the en^o^ent 
of life has limits which are inexorable because they are inherent 
in the nature of life itself. Life it a movement which has its own 
proper curve and span. Its secret lies In a succession; and there¬ 
fore time unduly drawn out can bring nothing but satiety and 
boredom. 

*When you hsve come to the end of the time that bas been allowed 
you for wamhing the procession and taking part in the feativities, will 
you mike a fuse\ isks our Stoic philosopher, 'on getting the signal to 
leave, about making your bow ano saying *'thsnk you" for the treat and 
then taking your departure 1 *—'Yes 1 will, because I still want to go on 
having a go^ time.—'You are not the only one. But, after all, festivi¬ 
ties can't lost for ever. So you really must come away and take your 
leave with at least a show of gratitude and good grace. You roust make 
way for others. Others have to put in on appearance os you have done 
in your time, and when thw Resent themselves they must be found 
room and lodging and boar^. But, if the first-comers won't get out of 
their light, there will be nothing left for them. Don't be greedy; don't 
be insatiable; don't take up the whole worid.’^ 

Time ia up, and. what ia more, ^u are not likely to enjoy 
yourself if you overstay your welcome. 

Pneieres versamur ibidem etque inaumui usque 
nee nova vivendo procuditur uUa voluptsi. 
sed, dum abest quod avemus, Id exsupersre videtur 
cetera; poet aliut, cum contigit lllud, avemus 
et aitis aequa tenet vital semper hiantii.... 
omnia Mrfunctua vital praemia morcea, ., . 
nunc aliena tua tamen aetate omnia mine, 
aequo animoque agedum bumanis concede: oecessest.^ 

‘ Hcg«m«n, A. E.: ShnpMrt Lsi, nxi. 

* E^wtiu: Dimfiaiiam, Mnk HI, «btp. 13 ,1 >4. 

* Ibid.. Bo^ IV, chjp, t. H 

* Lumtiui: DwHtnm Sawr*. Bc«k 111, M. >060-4, VSS* 961-9. 
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Nor does the nemesis of satiety lie in wait only for individual 
human beings; it overtakes whole geoerations. 

Nil tiix ulterius quod costris moribus addat 
posteritaa: eaden facient cupientque toinores.* 

In fact, 

‘One gpieration paseetb away and another genentioacoreeth, but the 
Earth aSideth for ever. ... llie thing that i&ch been, it is that which 
shall be, and that which is done is that which shall be dtmty and there is 
no new thing under the Sun.^ 

These words of a Syriac sceptic whose mind had perhaps been 
chilled by a breath of the cold wind of Hellenic philosophy are 
echoed—in accertta that are chillier sdll—in the meditations of a 
Roman Stoic sage: 

‘The rational soul ranges over the whole Cosmos and tbesunoundlng 
void and expbces the ^eme of things. It reaches into the a^ss ^ 
boundless Time and sot only comprehends, but studies the dgniScance 
of, the periodic new birth {rfjv 

verse, 'these studies biing the rational soul to a realization of the truth 
that there will be nothing new to be seen by those who come after us 
and that, by the same token, chose wbo have gone before ua have not 
seen anything, either, that is beyond our ken. In this sense it would be 
true to say clw any man of forty wbo is endowed with moderate intelli¬ 
gence has seen—iQ the light of the uniformity of Nsture—the entire 
Past and Future.'* 


The purchase given by tedium for levering the Soul away from 
its attachment to life is so familiar a commonplace of the philo¬ 
sophers that an antholc^ of variations on the theme culled from 
Seneca's works alone would be almost enough to fill a volume. $ 
Nor need any one wait dll he has reached the point of satiety in 
order to make the, after ail, obvious discovery that mundane life, 
as it is lived by the hemmt sensu^ly is at best insipid. 

Lie down, lie down, young yeoman; 

The Sun moves always west; 

The road one treads to labour 
Will lead one home to rest. 

And that will be the best,^ 


• JwciAl! Saiir4i, No. I. U. t47-S. * Ec«Iea. i. 4 uid 9> 

> For th« Urtory oftbii word ^ (0 rootn«(« ». 

• Mwtui Aiirckuk Aotooisus: Utdiiathnt, Book XJ, ebip. I (reinporo Book VII, 
chop. 49, utd ibe prweot Study, IV, C (i). vol. iv, p. 38. footnon 3, i&ove). Tbs 

put «nd hirin' (•drra ti to Mfuwa) iouKls bke • rtfwiMeenee oi • 

C. js.cf. I 38)). Ifibw«u really 
• feouFucerwe of Kuted h«(«, it atuctreuo tbe «hu>«e of eoood tbii had eotee over 
K«lkAk otindt between Haclod* and Marewa’* day; for Hesjod imasuMU Oiat be 
Deeded the intpiraDOh of the Mum to aaia • kDowlMge wluob ia Mareui • viow i» 

hriewn to ih« averaf* mac of terty ae a naner of covrM. , ..... , 

• Sm, for onin^e. Seam; Mordti, Ep- air, t j6; Ep, H 6 ^ 

17^1 ip. Luviu. (ae. * Houttaa, A. E.; XiAreprWv £<af, vu, edfin. 
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That is depressing; but (since sordidness is wuse than Losipidity) 

it is not so repulsive as fh«a r 

Tu vero dubitabis et indi^sbere obire? 
mortus cul vita est prope lam vivo atque videnti, 
qui somno partem maiorem conteris aevi 
et vigiJaAs icerds nee somoia eemere ceasas 
aollicitamque geris cawa lormidine nentem.^ 

This drabness of the plain mm*i life is painful enough. Yet it is 
not so excruciating as that morbid restlessness of the idle rich which 
Lucretius depicts with deadly acumen in e passage that has been 
quoted near the beginning of this Study as an epitome of the state 
^ mind of the Dominant Minority,^ 

Any one who has ever been in this state of mind, or who has 
even had an mkimg of it at second hand through being haunted 
by Lucretius's lines, will be inclined to agree wid) Seneca chat life 
is I synonym for punishment and he may even be persuaded to 
agree with Lucretius that life is a Hell on Earth: 

Atque ea nimirum quaecumque Acherunte profundo 

E dita sunt ease, in vitt sunt omnia nobis.... 

Acherusit fit stultorum denique vita.* 

Lucretius’s in tuition is Macbeth's experience; 

Better be with the dead, 

Whom we, to gain our peace, have sent to peace, 

Than on the torture of the mind to lie 
In reatlesa ecstasy. Duncan is lo his grave; 

After life's fitful fever he sleeps well.* 

But Macbeth lives on to sound still deeper depths of horror. 

. To'morrow and to-morrow and to-morrow 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day 
To the last •ylfable m recorded time; 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty Duch. Out, out. brief candle I 
Life's but a walking shadow, a p^r player 
That struts and frets his hour upon stage 


( LutMtiof; Dt Jt«wn }f*turo. Book Itl. U. t045^. 

* Ibid., II. ie5]-70. ^uoiad ia 1 . C (j) (o), *ol. I, p. j$. ibevo, Thu !• htttbtt L.uen* 
on vhiob B««Mn hao cOirPMod varbaotw 04 . in Dt TVom^Mu, ehap. 
*' (*)wr« Lucmiui, Book Ilf, I. lOSS, ii quoted), in fy. Mpr. iii, i 5. 

I & v«lig er«d«r« iltitM veriuteot lanMstibiu, emnia viu luppUdum «Bt*-^er>eBS: 
Aenlyoum. chop, o.f S. 

Ftn^ NMiro, Book (II, U. 97S-9 and teaj. The inteivenint Uimo 
in4l)«)e ol the genuine terreethal oquiveleAte of the 


* LucrediM; XV 
M ecmpied with an ingeoieue 


Vgoodarr tomirae 0/ Tantalue. Tityu^ and &eypbua tad the leg^ar? horren of 
I artina, Cetberul, and ibe Purlee. (Pot 4 hypotheaia regarding the Oniio of theie 
HeJlenK hgenda mo V. C (») (a), Azinei II, pp. saa-i. below.) 

shakeepove; Tht Trtft^ e/jVfattoA, Actiii, Beene a, U. tp-aj. 
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And then is heard no more: it U a ule 
Told hy an idiot, full of aound and fiuy» 

Signifying nothing.^ 

If life ia as grim as that, death must he, by compari9on> 
agreeable. 

Numquid ibi honibile appam, num tiiate videtur 
quicquam, non omni aomoo eecuriua ostat^ 

Seneca justifies his equation of life with punishment* by com¬ 
paring the experience of living with that of being adrift on a 
aeormy sea ‘from which the only haven is the harbour of death'.* 

Suave» roari magno turbantibus aequora veatis, 
e terra magnum alteriua spectare laMrem; 
non quia vexari quemquamei iucunda voluptaa, 
led qiJbua ipse malia ctreas quia cemere luave eit.* 

But, if that is sv^et, it must be sweeter still to be totally in- 
senaible: to know nothing of others* feelings, besides feeling 
nothing oneself. 

Ay, look: hJ^ heaven and earth ail from the prime foundation; 

All thoughta to rive the heart are here, end ell are vain: 

Horror and acorn and hate and fear and indignatfon— 

O why did 1 awaked When ebaU I sleep again 

'When you will', replies the philosopher; for the time to take 
aedon la at hand, and ^ere are elective ways of detacKlog oneself 
from life that can be followed if only one is in eameet to ^ point 
of willing not merely the desirable end but also the a^uoua 
means. 

‘Ethical prowm can and will produce felicity 

and invuljierabilicy and well-baiog ,.. and mere is 

cos w only by which erell-Ming can be reacosd: the way of Detach¬ 
ment (affd^fooir) from all mortify neutral values {rCvinpo^pfTwv). You 
must not allow yourself to have s sense of property in anything; you 
must surrender everything to God and to Chance... and muit concen- 
Crate upon one thing only-^the thing that is truly your own, and b which 
no outside power can interfere.'* 

Spiritual exercises in the practice of Detachment fill many of 
these 'Leaves ftom a Stoic Plulosopher's Note-Book' out of w£ich 

* [bid., Amt. Scene vji, i»-2S. 

* ]-gcTTti(u; Da Rafvm NaOira. BMk HI. (|, 976-7, 

I See tb« MAnAce quoted «d p. 13S. footacte 3, ebon. 

* &eaeee: M ebag. Q, 1 7; *]n hoc ton precellMO et »d esaou tempeetacei 

42 po«i(» auri nivi|wtiibye nuDua mtAm rac nenii cet.' 

* LucMOue; Da Rmea Naiwa. Seek II. U. 1-^ 

* Heueaea. A. A Shtaptlar* Lad. elviii; tbcMne them le Iua^ImI idtb • Uahtcr 
ceueb itt U. 

* Epietetue; DUmlatianti. Seek 1 , cbep. 4, { 3, aod Seek IV. chap. 4, f sp. 
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the foregoing sentences have been culled.' But if we follow the 

K th of Detachment far enough we shall find ourselves sooner ^ 
er turning from a Hellenic to an Indie guide; for, far though the 
disciples of Zeno may go, it is the disciples of Gautama that have 
had the courage to pursue Detachment all the way to ita logical 
goal of self-annihilation.^ 

Detachment U> indeed, a matter of degree- One may play at it 
in the game of a sophisticated ‘return to Nature’ that was played 
by a Marie Antoinette in her Parisian dairy and by a Theocritus 
in his Coan harvest-field One may carry this game lo the length 
of a pose,* as it was carried by a Diogenes in his tub and by a 
Thoreau in hia wigwam,* One may genuinely stake one’s life— 
as an anchorite in the desert or as a yogi in the jungle—upon the 
efficacy of this would-be solution of the problem which life 
presentt. But a traveller along the path of Detachment who is to 
reach the goal and win the reward must do more than slake his 
life on the quest; he must detach himself from life to the point of 
being in love with nothing but its negation,^ 

To do this, of course, means dying in the fice of human nature, 
and even a willing spirit may be tempted to humour the weakness 
of the flesh by accepting the assistance of a god to waft it on ita 
way cowards so formidable a deitinition. 

With the great gale we journey 
That breathes from gardens thinned. 

Borne in the drift of blowoms 
Whose petals throng the wind; 

Buoyed on the heavea-hesrd whisper 
Of dancing leaflets whirled 
From all the woods that aucumn 
Bereaves in all the World. 


( «4. Mf tlM RmS r. eiMp. to. ihM ttii Boek tl. ehjp. s, «vl 

» IV apkumo KtUonk tdod of ImporturhAbiUrr to lu«t boon 

ooitMiT^ 194 pufowtd ind»p«nS«ntlr • emnMcniinf Sime Sodotj' by KtOn'tia. 

tfa« of • Kbooi ol Cenfiidan phi)<«opliT wKioK wu iha antiibaaia 01 im Mneol 

of {m HaekmiMt. H.: CAuwiteA* hWMS>U« (Municb 19)?. RunhiMt). 

aoO, (U Hallaeic. use* aMm to havo Siodiad fren Boin« to 

*' 12>rC(i) (ff i . aol. V, p. 377{V.C«(4)t, »bI. ». p. 403:and V. (4)S (0). 

in tha praiaat veluate. pp, jt-p. abev«. Tba pae that )a daaanbae in ThaMnnu'a 
^vaAO 14!^ and la LuaraBua*t b« fignm NM*e. Beek 11^ II. ao-^3 (oa »bieb Sanaaa 
astfafeidarad bi Ep. Hor. ac. U ^3). ia alto potVayad in tha pietura by OlwsiOfM 
that naa by tha nama of L* Fiu Cbaw p dea. 

4 A OaiaehBaM ia eo moro Umb a iibm Of a poaa may ba aiupaetaa of bauiB 
Ah 4 »i— raaaquriadioc n a aratacUeui dusviH (aoa V, C (1) (d) a. voi. v, p. 403, abova). 
• SatTbomu. hTd. JVatfM, 0 $ U/t m WmA (Beaton ils4. HeushMO Mlflia). 
a It la tba aim of (ha Hiaayauae Buddhut aafa to iwe hia way. throush axarciaaa in 

I iiricual oa neWfitaoB. into otbat and hi|h«r aotiea ot wlueh tha kaynota U a tdnins 
>*o of fwlinp to a 'aalM Ip^araraea (JVttfM^XoyaAfKy fStebtroaiakv, Tb.t Tha 
Campsaa tf amddkiit (Laiun^rad tea?. Acad«&y of Scioncaa ai U.o.S.R.), 

p, It). 
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And nudsC the fluttering legion 
Of alJ that ever died 
1 follow, and before us 
Goes the delightful guide, 

With lipa that brim with laughter 
But never once respond, 

And feet that fly on feachm, 

And serpeot'drcled wand.^ 

If one is really going to walk over the edge of a precipice, is it 
not best to let oneself be led over it in this agreeable way by 
Hermes Psychopompus ? Perhaps it is better to make certain of 
the guide’s identicy before putting ourselves in his bands. And, 
when we look into it. we shall find that the bearer of this imposing 
Hellenic title is a will-o*-the>wjsp who also answers to the Nordic 
name of the Pied Piper of Harrielb. The Piper hypnotizes chil¬ 
dren into falling in at his heels; but the trance in whl^ they follow 
him does not end for them in an escape from life; it ends instead 
in their sitting in darkness and the shadow of death in the bowels 
of a mountain into which the deceitful magician entices them. 
And, even without having the Teutonic fairy-tale to warn him, the 
Indie candidate for arbatshlp knows by intuition that the Hellenic 
expedient of a conducted tour to NirvSna ts a snare and a delusion. 
If one takes an anaesthetic, one cannot commit hara-kiri; and in 
order to achieve the greater tour dtjorct of spiritual self-annihila¬ 
tion one muse be alertly aware, from first to last, of what one is 
about The key that unlocks the gate of Mrrdnn is not an aestheti¬ 
cally agreeable hypnosis but an arduous and painful mental strife 
of the kind that is prescribed in the following passage from a 
work of the Hinayanian Buddhist philosophy. 

*Io one who abides surveying the enjoymeiit in things that make for 
grasping, era\riAg (renkf) increases. Grasping is caused by craving, 
coming into existence by grasping, birth by coming into existence, and 
old age and death by birth.... Just as if a great mass of flie were burn¬ 
ing of teo, tweoCy, thirty or forty loads of faggots, sod a man from time 
to time were to throw on it dry grasses, dry cow-dung, and dry ^ggots; 
even so a great mass of Are with chat feeding and that fuel wouldbum 
for a long time.... 

‘Id one who abides surveying the misery in things that make for 
grasping, craving ceases. With the cessing of craving, grasping ceases; 
with the ceasing of grasping, com^ into existence cesies; with (he 
ceasing of coming into existence, birui ceases; and, with the cessing of 
birth, old age and dorth cease. Grief, lamentation, pain, d^ection, and 
despair cease. Eveo so is the cessation of all this mass of pain.’’ 

^ Kouciun, A. 6.: ^ ShropsAirt Lei, xlii. 

^ ii. S4, awred io Tboiut, 6. J.t 7 h« V 

(Loodoa X 9 S 3 , Kqsi Pulh p. 
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The reward that awaits the whole-hearted seeker after Detach¬ 
ment at his journey's end ia deacribed by our Hellenic philosopher 
in a characteristically political simile. 

‘You see that Caeaar appears to provide us with a great peace, because 
there are no longer any wars or battles or any lerious crimes of biiMnd- 
age or piraqr, so that one can travel at any season and can sail from 
the Levant to the Ponent.* But tell me now: can Csesar dso bring us 
peace from fever and from shipwreck* or from confis^ration or earth¬ 
quake or thunderbolt? Yo, and from love? Imp<mible. And from 
grief? Impoaaible. And from envy ? A sheer impossibility in every one 
of thae predicaments. But, unlike Caesar, the doctrine (A^r) of the 
philoeophers does prcmiK to bring us peace from these troubles too.* 
And wbat does that doctrine tell us? '^My children”, it says, "if you 
listen to me, then, wherever you are ind whatever you are doing, you 
will not be overmen by sorrow or by inger or by s conseiouaneas either 
of constraint or of frusirsuon. You will go through with it in a state of 
invulnmbility (d>»o9c‘r jidferc), in which you will be free from all 
these ills.” 'nis is a peace Chat is proclaimed not by Caesar <how eculd 
Ceeear proclaim it for ua?) but by Cod through the voice of Phiioiophy 
(Sid roO A^v). And the pKiloiopher who poeseesee that peace is master 
of the situation even when he is single-handed. For he can look the 
World in die face u he thinks to himself: "Now no evil can befall me. 
For me there exiau no such thing as a brigand or an earthquake. For 
me ^ere is nothing anywhere but peace, nothing but imperturbability 
ffdvre dTo^ffor).*' 

This Kelleruc simile veils a metaphysical belief which Is em¬ 
braced in its elemental nakedness by s hsrdier Indie school of 
thought. 

'The world-process is ... a process of co-operation between . . . 
subtle, evineacent dementi: and euch is the nature of Jfiamoi that they 
proceed from causes end steer towards extinction. Influenced by the 
element ovidya. the process is in full swing. Influenced by the element 
frejas, it has a tendency towards appeasement and flnal extinction. In 
the case streams of combining elements are produced which corre- 
^nd to ordinary men; in the second the stream represents a aarnt.* 
The complete st^page of the process of phenomenal life corresponds 
Co I Buddha.... 'f Ke flnsl result of the world-process U its suppression: 


( This MnWiMc hu bc«ci oucted strMdy, apropos of ib« sctoal to V. C 

(Q p. a, abovo.—A.J.T. 

* iScM •rnteivcat have boen quorod alrrady in V. C (i) (d) ?. p. iS, footnote t, abeve. 
-A.J.T 

* cpieKius: DitiirWnniix Booh III, ohap, 13, 

« Wits hit body ati]l aK*a 

Tbe Mint en/oy* aeins fealin;. 

But in NiMna eeniuouaneu ia enna 
lull la a light whea CouUy aitinec. 

Venu quoted by Candnklrti, tad, after bin, by Steberbtti^. Th,: 7%t CeAupim 
Buidkut Nirptiti (Lanipgrad ros?, Academy et Sdcncea of U.S.S.R.), p. iSa. 
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Ab$olute Cairo.' All coK)peraiioa is «xtioet and replaced by 
ability ~ Nin>ma).... Ab9oIuce(^ffTd(u) U inaaimate, 

ereo if it la aoraethiog. It la aometiioes^ especially in popular litenmre, 
cbaractenzed as blias; but this bliss cooiists io ^e cessation of unrest 
(^uAAAd). Bliss is a feelings and in Ae Absolute there neither is a feeling 
aor conception nor ToUdon oor even coasdcnisoeas. The theory is chat 
coosciousness cannot appear alone without its satellites, ths phenomena 
offeeliog, volition, &c.; and the last moment in the life of a Bodhisattva, 
before merging into the Absolute, is also the last moment of coasdous* 
ness in his continuity of many lives/* 

This absolute Detachment has perhaps never been attained, or 
at least never as a permanent state, outside the Khool of the Indio 
philosopher SlddhSrtha Gautama.^ As an intellectual achievement 


* Tb« b«dr bi» wQapwd, 

Ideas ell feeuip vinwbed, 

All enerfiM quiMcem 

Afid cwuciousoeM iodf fivtiect. 

[bid. 

• ^t^h*tbniy.'Th,:7htCf•ir«JCmefplioll^/^t^dd^lumaailheMm^«f^heWoT4 

(Loodro IM, Asiule Secietyi, pp. 74 end $3, Tbeteme tutbor. ie 

7%4 (Laaaped >0x7. Ai:ed«in7 c« Seeoceaof U.S.S.A)^ 

p, 40, deecftbee Uw Hiaarttiv) conceptioo of NveSw m f^nunnurn 'aome ladeAaUc 
eieanc* of . . . (brceo whjeb were eetive to pheoomenal life but ere bow eriiMt end 
converted into «*erml deoth', Set also, however, Radhakrlshrun, Sir S.; Cantto^a «Se 
(Loedoo 1936, Milford), 41-S, cited a thie Studr tlreedy in V. C <)) (e) ». 
vel, V, p. t34. footnote >. end in V, cm M 7. in ibe proecot voloise, p. :S, foonote t, 
above, for view that UintHt, is Siddolnha Oautama'a own eocii^tiooofit, lenot 
a rirgatrnn of eiassence but U '• diflereot, deeper mode of life* whi A 'is peace e^ net 
in Um booom of the 6tema(’. 

t The ^iro4(0 cbal it the ooriDal aod pemtaoeai goal of the Hinayaelafi Buddhist 
arhat wei, bewevv, perhepe apprehended as e rare ana dee dfu cxperierMe br Blotuua, 
wboea Keopbraoiero was the last ef tbe aeboola of Helleate phUeoepbjr. 

‘The eeatatie cranee. le which tbe distioctioQ beeweae iba ound eM ice Idees. the aelf 
aod w^'ksitnelodM, paaaei away, it oot< so Plotinus vrould bive ua belierc. a OMee 
aweeninf and ecU^ of the Soul wUle the World goce boomlns eo, but a ttgbt of tbe 
Alcoa TO the Alone. Sense aod ipiritual conteoipletioo aad myaoc ualoa ere peyeh^ 
logkol state* eemapondins to co*qu< climes, and rrcwtb Is aelf-lnowledsB mar be 
described alec as a >o«imey of the Soul tbreugh the Uoivene to iu fir^hcne. Only 
this should be nOM, ibai the wcual sctainiBaitt of the aoedc elite, wbee once the 
Soul bas been ctleae^ from the bondage of rebirth, bmgs a cessatiw) of whet ws 
regard aa penoiwl eskisnee. Ihs beavee of the Nous has no for Bsstorr cf the 
Scul'a past U*00, and Being tbera is oot IS iraraortilhy ihftdaDetes cooedoua ceotiauicr; 
it is ratbei s blissful forgctfulssss. And the last lagc of ideatlbesoon with the Oae is s 
ctnplete ksa cf idaniity* (Mon. P. E.: f/tUnuiu fttfosspbus • fhe (rrseJi 7 >itrfin'iwi 
/rem Jwvster tort* Cowsli pCbefasdMrjppg.c.-AO.drJ,voJ.u(Priac*wn 

xpaSi Uajvarsi^ Pntss}, pfs 

Ob abowiag, Pletanus's tiaa BrdCtfiu migbi be deecnbed aa an estry toto f ftn i iu 
that is momeotsry instead cf bdng periDaneot, but which 11 geiuiDe for so long aa it 
Imb. On tbs otbet tbe comisoo esaanee of tbs Nscplatcnic and tbs Hinayanian 
Buddhist gf p vn tr tor is sppafOBily net to be found is tha exparieDce of eilbw the 
Christian or tbe Iilaoik aehce l ef layaticijBL 

‘Fani’, tt important tachncaJ tenn «f Sdfisro, rasaning "aruiibdabon, dliseluden*', 
'Hm Sdfl erbo attains yerfeOioQ must t« in a ef state of emuhilation. . . . Tbe 
origiB eftbe Miwbni conce^on ef/eod’ hea... to be sought in Chnstauaty, front srhith 
it aeeiM to be benev^. This coocepden simply mesBa tbe snaihilatKie of the indivi. 
dual husian will b^ore the will cf Cod—an ids* whkh form the eaotre ef all Qiniiin 
aiyoQclam. l^coooaptioe thus balcnge to the dooiaiacf ethic* aad rot in the allgbteet 
de^e to that of meciobyaiea, lika tbe w>u d u cf the Hiadu, . . . Tha author of tba 
X«^*f^«U«^etpraaa9 lotea that/W'doea net mean loaa of easeoca and deSVua- 
tion of pssMMliry, aa looc ignorant SOns think* (fn^ubpesdia <f /dsn. *ol. U (Lendtc 
ipsT. LQsafi),p. ga). 
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it is imposing; it s moral achievement it is overwhelming; but it 
baa a disconcerting moral coroUary; for perfect Detachment casts 
out Pity, and ther^re also Xx»ve> as inmmrably as it purges away 
all the evil passions. 

The intellectual reasonableness of this appalling moral con¬ 
clusion is most easily demonstrable in the case of the Gods, for 
whom the human philosophy of Detachment can hardly hnd room 
ezci^ in the contemptible role of spc^t children of the Univerae.' 

The habitat of these unedifying privileged beings is the nearest 
thing to an unearned NirvSna* (a virtual contradiction in terms I) 
chat Epicurus admits into his Cosmoe. 

Apparet divom numen ledesque quietae 
qusa neque concutiunc vend nec nubila nlmbis 
ispergunt neque nix acn concreta pniina 
cant csdens violat temperque innuWus aether 
integit, et large dliPiiao lumine rideot. 
omnia suppeoitat porro Nanira neque ulla 
res animi peeem delibat tempore in uUo.* 

Thia Lotus-Eaters’ ’no-man'i-land’* was necessarily Incom¬ 
mensurable with, and therefore alio necessarily insulated from, 
the habitat of Mankind. 


lUud item xtoo est ut possia credere, ledes 
ease deum sanctsa in mundi partibus uUJs. 
tenvis enim nstura deum loogeque remota 
leneibus ab noetris animi vix mente videtur; 
quae quoniazn manuum tactum suihigic et ictum, 
tactile nil nobis quod sit contingere oebet. 
tangere enim non quit quod tsnsi non licet ipaum. 
quare etiam aedea quoque nosiru ledibua ease 
dissimiJes debeat-^teouea, de corpora eorutn.* 

It fbllowa that neither the world which Mankind inhabits nor 
Mankind itself is of the Gods’ creation. And, apart from the sheer 
phyaicsl ii^ossibiUty of the hypothesis, what conceivable motive 
could the Gods have had for creating anything, even if they had 
had the power? 


' Tb« nnd4nc7 of PhibMpbr w d«prKi«ta Ood In minifylaa L«w hM t««o 
in V. C 0) (^7, m. iS-aS. 

* tn SMtobMikv. Tb : n« »f AnSSWir Nir%m» (Umnmd toa?. 

Aodemy of Sbf itm al U.S.S.R .) p, i5jt I* poinwd wu that tha uinU in tb* Wna- 
ytniiA Nbv^na ir*. Ura tb« foSa in lb* Epieurwn (m« fooraoie 4^ b«(e*). 

euicactai. iAAe«i«t. WM pcoMiMd of bodi«4 of t apMiil iunuc •euptun, 

* LucT«fiu»: Dt Jimm Nott'o. Book IN. II. 

* ^ tarm u itncdy •peli<«bt«; for Epieurua pvkcd hit gocb in hia utraxioutA, 

*lucl), in Ow lustuie of on/ fBodorti W«#t«ro aitrenMny, migni perbtpa be trenalatM 
M ^mei*nrbuler apaea’. •• r 

( Ly«r«ciua: D* Noiitra. Book V,ll. 146-J4. 
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Quid eniis icunorulibus atque beaus 
gratis opstrs quest larguier emolumenti 
ut noan quicqusm causa gerere aggredisucut? 
quidve aovi ponut, tsnto post, sate quietos 
taliccre ut cuperent vitam mutare prioreiD 

Nor, whatever the myths may say, have the Gods ever iuter- 
vencd in human affairs, any more than they have bccD responsible 
for bringing the human race into existence. 

Omnis enim per se divom ostura neceescst 
inunortali sevo summa cum pace fnistur 
semota ab nostris rebus seiunctaque longe, 
nsxQ privata dolore onuii, privata pericUs, 
ipsa suis pollens opibus, nlJ indiga nostri, 
nec bene promehds capitur neque taagirux tn.^ 

And Lucretius’s point has been anticipated, in still more shocking 
lines of Latin verse, by his predecessor Ennius: 

Ego deum genus esse semper dm et dJcam caelitum, 
s^ eos non curare oplnor quid sgat huinanuxn genus; 

Dam, u cuxent, bene bonis sit, n^e mails, quoa nunc abesu 

It would indeed be uncomplimentary to hold the Gods respon¬ 
sible for works which *ai] from the prime foundation’. 

Quod si iam lerum igDorem priznordia quae slot, 
hoc tamen ex Ipsis c^li rationibus ausim 
confirmare alii^ue ex rebus reddere mulds, 
nequaquam noixs dl'inlcud esse paratam 
naturam reruni: taota stat praedita culpa.^ 

But there is another and a deeper reason why it would be im¬ 
pious to credit the Gods with having anything to do with the 
World, and this Is that a perfect Detachment is the very hall-mark 
of Divinity. 

* Being blissful aad incorruptible means baviog no bothers oneself and 
causing none to others, and toia in turn means bong detached from all 
feelings of anger or of gratitude. All that kind of thing is a sure sign of 
infinzuty/* 

In a famous work of Indie literature a god la duly made to glory 
in the Deuchment which, in the passage just quoted, Is attributed 
by a Hellenic philosopher to the Godhead a priori 


> Ibid., Beok V, U, 165^ 
a tbid., BooKlI. U. 6 «^ 5 t. 
a Ibid.. Book V. U. les^. 

< npioiAa, «|U«t»d is DiMCBC* 


Tlu Lfws e/ tMt Phiiot^hen, Book X 


m !"' aifi oir’ 


«h«p 190: r 9 i«0t j^tyiiipi av* . 

Tbiap 4 ait(« iiiLboM b 4 

found m • L4Cdt mcwlttion in Ckerc: Dt Aorvo OMnnfl, Book I, chtp, n (wetioo 
iSc aam« oquttion of ootien with ift6nnif7 is fn*d« is a pausse of Plodnu* »Kteh Ku 
b««n quoted in Uus Srudy in HI. C (uj (S), vol. ui. P> foomoi* 4. tbovo. 
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'I am mdifferent to all born thinga; there ia cone wb«n I bate* aoae 
whom 1 love.'* 

These words are placed in the mouth of a ^d, but it is a human 
ideal that they express; for the tribe of philosophers ia not less 
prone than the tribes of Thradana and Ethiopians^ to portray the 
Gods m their humw makers’ image; and the same poem elsewhere 
extols the same inhumanly complete Detachment as the hall-mark, 
not of divinity, but of pe^ecdon in the soul of a human being. 

*He whose mind is undismayed in pain* who is freed from longings for 
pleasure* from whom passion* fear and wrath have fled* is called a man of 
abiding prudence* s saintly man. He who is without affection for aught, 
and whatever fair or foul fortune may betide neither rqoices in it nor 
loathes it* hu wisdom abidingly set* 

‘The man whose every motion is void of love and purpose* whose works 
are burn^ away by the nn of knowledge, the enlightened call ’ ’learned’ ’ 

‘The learned grieve not for them whose lives are fled nor for them 
whose lives are not fled.’^ 

To the Iodic sage’s mind this heartlessneas ia the adamantine 
core of philosophy; and the same conduiioo was reached in¬ 
dependently by the Hellenic philoaophera u a result of following 
likevriae to the hitter end a parallel one of escape from life. The 
Hellenic lage who had struggled out into the sunshine of en¬ 
lightenment might perhaps M s greater sense of social obligation 
to return to the Cave where the vast majority of his former fellow 
prisoners were still languishing;* but this difference, such as it 
was, between the Hellenic and the Indie philosopher’s code was 
luperficiaJ; for, even if he did return, the Hellenic philosopher was 
merely to go through the motions of showing mercy upon his 
suffering fdlow creatures. He was not only free, but was in duty 
bound, to leave his heart behind him. This personal obligation, 
which the Hellenic philosopher remorselessly laid upon himself, 
to preserve at all costs his hard-won invulnerability has been de¬ 
scribed by a modem Western scholar* in terms so startling that 
we might be inclined to suspect him of rhetorical exaggeration If 
there were not chapter and verse to wamnt every statement to 
which he commits himself. 

‘The Wise Man was not to cofutrn himself with his brethreo ... he 
was only to serve them.* Benevolence he was to have, as much of it as 

* ir. tnnsitbon by BirsoR, L. D. (LenSen 19M, Dtat). 

pp, I 89 - 1 «). 

* S«8 tB( motttion ftom X«mphABa at the bc^iDoini of Fan 1 . A. j, p. t, ibo*8. 

I Bb«S*'^^W. Si. 5 ^- 9 ; iv. j 9; jj. it (fiaineil'a tiualalioo (dRd in fWinote 1 * above), 

pp. iM. sn> 

* For Platoeimila of the Cave aoa III. C (ii) (S), voL ni, pp. 349-18, above, 

* Seven. S. EL; Swiei 9*4 SutlUt (Oaferd 1913* Clarendoa FrMh pp. M-?. 

* *Thi aeje viU noifeel pity, oeoeuie he esAAOt ftcl it tnthMjt himaeif being fn e 
pitiful etatc of uuod; but evtry^icg alee ibei ia done by (hoee tvhe do indulge in that 
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you C4A conMive; but there waa one thiitg he muat not hsve, and that 
wu lore. Here, toes if that inner traoquilfity and freedom of hia was to 
be kept safe through everything—here too, as when be was intending to 
acquire objects for himself, be must engage in action without desire.^ 
He must do everything which at is possible for ham to do, shrink from no 
extreme physical pain, in order to help, to comfort, to guide bis fellow 
men, but whether he succeeds or not must be a matter of pure isdiifero 
eocc to him. If he has done his best to help you and foiled, be will be 
perfectly satisfied with having done hla beat The foct that you are no 
better off for hia exertions wilfnot matter to him at all. Pity, in the sense 
of a painful emotion caused by the sight of other men's suffering, is 
actually s ^ce.* The most that can be allowed when the Wise Man 
goes to console s mourner, is that be should feign sympathy as a 
means of attaining his object; but he must take cart not to feel it. He 
may sigh, Epictetus saya, provided the aigb does not come from^ his 
heit,^ In the service of his fellow men he must be prepared to sacrifi« 
bis health, to sacrifice fus possessions, to sacrifice his life; but there la 
one thing he roust never sacrifice: his own eternal calm-** 


emodon wiU «J*o b« does Vr him—wtd Um wadih He wfll 

e eorrowftJ (wifbbwr louuns iri hw gri«f. He will five ■ help«nf bsM m Um 

aseawey beeu^tY w the exile, elme m thfr deeotute.... He mil eJew • ia«thei • 
Mn M eurcbwe the freedom of her los. will leleeee the prwoncr trom hie cbeine 
the eled^isr from hie bem^, end will five bunal W the «neuAal e eoepee. Birt 
be All d9 ell this without ariY mental tfitaiioo ot any ehanfa eC coumeoaoce (Seneea: 
D# CfrwstM. Book II, cbev. 6, H i^).—A.J.T. 

* 'If roM ere a ehild « yWi W or a brotber. Of e fnand—oertr pwt yow 

imeBBados uareeeiweAy into the act and never eva your aaoOwi free rwA, but curb 
i.TSAeA it riika (be menton who itand behind the conqueror m be inumpbal ear to 
orwoiDthimtoreowmba/thatbeieorayahumuibcne). rtieupwyouwbeyewowB 
Drtfnrar and to renuad yeunclf that the belnf wWim you looe M moml, eo that what 
ere lovuia ie not your own propaity. It hae been pvento you ^y temporanly. wd 
Se ffdt ie W irravoahla of abwiuta. It ie tlia a 6e or a buacb of,grtp« ^t »a hM 
at the iDOOimad season; tod If ei»a goea oo oiviOi to »»n wiaterwiM one ^ a fool. It 
ie couaOTtoobeh to crave to eoe*a aoo or one's fnand out of ; that ii jwt ayther 
form of aakini for figa to wtour..,. Indeed, Um le no hirm in •«» 

of kisaijiB the ebildV *WaP«nSf ©var hi^'Te-oyerw you wiU ^e 
SuMrtaMur. Booh III, ohap. iZsitj-*) The wholeebaptar—wbcb«The 
iBoropntty of beintei^tieoeUy altoted by what i» not undtr me a eontroJ ^e mere 

ihoma induced by the eMctacla of other people’e misetiea, or 
•hemativelv it may be debed at in intoooo of kw apinta caught ft« o^ 
uoublea wiCwt the MticBt believeo that iboee uoublee are uodeaeived. eage doea 
not lu mrn ib to luehlihe mental diieaaea. Tba lage'e mmd la aereoe and a Mamunc 
from bams «0«t by the toddence of any anciuel force, 'The noUaii omam^i ofhiam 
MfurnearMtocaa of aoul. but tueh freatoeai la not eompaaUe,with gito; for gnaf 
and proetratea it and ehriveb it up; aod^e ^ not allow t^i to 
Bf>uece CM ^ ^,.—{.4^ ,v.. hd nan_Rtv u nexndoM natobbout to 



®^l*do 60? lay^t n ia irSLe/tJe to gtoea' the eoint b the gr^ iMt not 
come fra the (Bpictetiwt Sook I. <*ap« •*. i 'P)* •• pet* 

hsM be mifeip to Sototctui » cvetlook the fact that thie precept u gii^o apropea cf a 
«iSIi 3 SaiffUet£f«M*atf. Attba aeme time D». Bevinu go doubt fuflytontW 
^MtufM^ttoc^cept baa a wider applioatioa than ibw lo Epietema a plulcoopby. 

aace will atwm keep ihe eame calm and unmoved «ui«^eer-tgu«h he 
eouM Mtdfa ho pentotied himiclf to feeJ aerrow' {Sanam: Dt CUmtnit^. Book II, 
ohap. 5,|5).—AJ.T. 
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Nor, among the dominant minority in a dUintegrating Hellenic 
Society, waa this repulsive ideal a mere uncoveted monopoly of a 
handful of pedants and prigs. The most sensitive and lovable and 
popular of all the Latin poets has deliberately drawn his hero in 
the unfeeling philosopher'a image; and hia heanlessness is the 
sign in which Aeneas conquers at the crisis of his career, when he 
successfully steels himselT—like an oak standing up to a $torm-~ 
against Anna’s supreme appeal on Dido’a behalf. 

Mens immota msnet; lacrimse vclvuntur liuuiei.* 

A modem Western Hellenist has used his art to preach this 
sophisticated philosophy in the name of the plain man. In the 
grave—*iA the nation that is not’—sings a Shropshire Lad, 

Lovers lying two by two 
Ask not whom tMy sleep beside, 

And the bridegroom ill night through 
Never turns him to the bride.* 


Yet, in pressing its way to a conclusion which is logically inevitable 
and at the same time morally intolerable, the philosophy of Detach¬ 
ment ultimately defeats itself; and it is in vain that its exponents 
wri(^ a grudging recogmtion of their fortitude, and even of their 
nobility, out of me petrified hearts of their audience. In the very 
act of unwilling admiration we are vehemently moved to revolt. It 
was tlu sorrows of Dido and not the virtues of Aeneas that appealed 
to Saint Au^stine in his unregenerate youth; and he lived to 
write as a saint in middle age: 'It is not true that ’’No god ever 
enters into relations with Man"—^n if Plato did say to, as 
Apuleius says he did.*’ The philosophy of Detschmenc does not, 
after all, provide a solution tor the problem which it seta out to 
solve; for in coosultiog only the head and ignoring the heart it is 
arbitrarily putting asunder what God has joined together.^ This 

S hiloaopny falls short of the truth by refusing to take account of the 
oul’a duality in unity; and therefore the philosophy of Detach¬ 
ment has to be eclipsed by the mystery of Transfiguration. The 
HlnaySns makes way for the MahiySna,* Stoidam for Christianity, 
the arhet for the B^hJssttva,^ the sage for the saint. 


• Vi/fil; Seek IV. I. 444 . 

• A. i.: A .SiWmAix lai. 

• Aufwiin. £y C.wfaw ftf. Book e)up. 16 . auMthc Amluu«: D4 ZW S»tralU. 

chip. i St {edited by LOtjefunn, Chr.; CMifr»dd iB? 8 , Kunike): 'Ntm ut idem 
Pllt» wt. oullus <UmI muMliir fietnmibiM rS<^ H Mptirru «d uhrvrv^Simtpothm 
3«3 *I . wd h« prsMtpuuo) eorum eublinubitis spedmen esi, quod quits adtrsetitlofie 
aoiin eofittminintur. 4 hfa** xj. a 

I r«r (be tnebon «f the MtMylAA »ut «f the HlneylM V. C (0 (e) a vol v 
WJ 03-6. «»d y. C (0 td) 6 rtk vol. V, p, jjs, ebove. - v. W w a, vei. v, 

I Fef the enetbeejs ber^n BodhiMtrva and arhat s 
footnote 3 , beJow. 


between MUeattva and arhat tee (uttfatr V. C (i) (d> 11, p. 164. 
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II- Transfiguraiiim 

We have found that the experieoce of being constrained to live 
In the adverse sodal environment of a disUitegrating dvilizadon 
con/rontt the Soul with a spiritual problem which is, no doubt, 
demanding a solution all the time but which can be more or Ie$« 
successfully ignored or evaded so loog as the Soul is able to Heat 
lazily on the flowing tide of a dvUization that ia still in growth. 
When this latent problem of life is forced upon the Sou]*s attention 
by the hard fact that a way of life which has hitherto been taken 
for granted is now failing to work, the Soul is driven into searching 
for a substitute, and we have already passed in review three dif' 
ferent attempts to hud one; but, so fv, our survey has brought us 
each time to the dead end of a blind^Uey. The way of Archaism 
ends in self-defeat, the way of Futurism in self-iranacendence, the 
way of Detachment in self-stuldiication. There is, however, one 
way left for us still to explore, and that is the way to which we have 
provisionally given the name of Transfiguration.* 

As we gird up our loins to take this fourth and last turning a 
clamour disapproving and derisive voices assails our ears. Shall 
we allow ourselves to be intimidated by this chorus of protest? 
Shall we abandon at this point a course of exploration which has 
hitherto proved as disappointing as it has be^ laborious ? It is 
tempting to yield to the promptings of weariness and disilluaion- 
ment. Yet, before we do give in, it may be well to consider whether 
we really wish to resign ourselves to remaining imprisoned In a dty 
of destruction—like rats in a trap-^ long as there is still one 
possible egress left untried. And It may also be well to ask our¬ 
selves whether the hostile chorus is really a bad augury. For 
whose, after all, are these voices that are eager to deter us ? When 
we look the hostile chorus in the face we see before us nothing 
more formidable than the sullen countenances of the baffled 
philosophers and futurists (the archaists have been so deeply dis¬ 
courage by their own fiasco that they have not had the heart to 
join in the outcry). Are these familiar companions of our previous 
journeys now likdy to give us good advice ? Will they not be prone 
to be uoduly discouraged by their own unfortunate experience, 
and unduly sceptical about an alternative road which might con¬ 
ceivably arrive at the goal which the roads of Futurism and 
tachment have failed to reach ? And is their unquestion^le emi¬ 
nence in their respective spheres of action and of thought a cogent 
reason for accepting their authority ? May not this be the moment 
to remind ourselves of the principle of *the reversal of 

• S«e V. C ^ ToL V, pp. jpp toA 39S-T. 
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folea’_tjpon which w« have etumblcd at an earlier s^e ctf our 

inquiry?* This principle of irony and paradox is mighty m ja 
operation, A study of history reveals in every act and scene of the 
play the truth that 

‘God hath cbde« the foolish things of the World to confound the 
wise; and God hath chosen the weak thinp of the World to confound 
the things whic^ are mighty/* 

This truth which we can thus verify empirically is also known to 
us intuitively. And in the light and the strength of it we may 
brave the disapproval of futurists and philosophers alike by step¬ 
ping boliy out in the footprints of a guide who Is neither Simon 
bar Kdkabi nor Hermes F^chopompus. 

‘The Jews require s sign and the Greeks seek after wisdom; but we\ 
writes Paul to the Corinmians, 'preach Christ CruciEed—unto the Jews 
a soimblmgblock and unto the Greeks foolishness/* 

Why is Christ Crucified a stumbling-block to futurists who have 
never succeeded in eliciting the sign which they require? And 
why is He foolishness to philoiopners who for their net have 
never succeeded in discovering the wisdom after which they seek ? 
If we preu these two questions, we may not only put ourselves in 
a pcemcn to cake a more exact measure of those two spiritual 
blind-alleys: we may also (and this Is of much greater moment) be. 
able to r^e some progress in exploring the mysterious way of 
life along which the Ap^e is beckoning us. 

Christ Crucified is foolishness to the philosopher (be he of s 
Greek or of an Indian school) because the philosopher’s ultimate 
aim is Detachment; and therefore the philosopher cannot compre¬ 
hend how any reasonable being who hu once attained that for¬ 
bidding goal can be lo ^rverse as deliberately to relinquiah what 
he has so hardly won. frbat is the sense of withdrawing aimply in 
order to return This paasea the understanding.of a philosopher 
who knows by his own experience how heavy a toll of fortitude and 
perseverance the feat of withdrawal must have taken from any 
human being who has successfully achieved it. And a fortiori the 
philosopher is completely nonplussed at the notion of a God who 
has not even had to take the trouble to withdraw from an unsatis¬ 
factory World, because He is completely independent of it by 
virtue of His very divinity, but who never^elesa deliberately enters 
into the World, and subjects Himself there to the utmost agony 

* In IV. C (ill) (c) I, ToL iv, pp. s45.>Si. above. Sm V. C (J) (^ 6 (S), voL *. 

pp. ebon. 

* I C«f 1. >7, quoMd alNadp 2V. C (ItO («) 1. vol. iv, p, 349, above. 

* I Cor. i. 

* F«t the cORtnac betweao (ba ngaa pbi]oaopber‘a wiibdrawel aixJ tba Cbriatiao 
iD7*tic'i wiibdrtttil«and«renmi ie« i(I. C (li) (1). voL iii, pp. 349-63. above. 
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th^c God or Man can undergo, for the sake of a race of beings of an 
inuneasurably inferior order. 'God so loved the World He 
gave His only begotten Son That is the last word in folly from 
the standpoint of a seeker after Detadiment. 'He saved others; 
himself he cannot savel*^ 

The fact is that 


'Mankind bas two diifereat ideals before it; and I do not see how the 
ideal of Detachment is compatible with the ideal of Love. If we choose 
one, we must forgo the other; each ideal appears faulty when judged by 
the measure of the other. With the one goes to a large extent the intel¬ 
lect of Ancient Greece and of India, with the other the Christian Church 
and the hearts of men, the amma naturaUUr Christiatta; for neither in 
Greece nor India nor China have the philosophers been the whole of 
the peoplo'-nor their philosophy the whole of the philosophers. 

'There have been things tending to obscure this divergence between 
the two ideals. The language us^ by the Stoics or Buddhists about 
benevolence may often be taken to be inspired by the Christian ideal of 
Love. On the other hand the Christian ideal has involved D e tach m e n t 
from many things, from "the care of this world and the decdlhilnoa of 
riches”^ the lusts of other things, and much of the language used 
about this sort of Detachment in Christian books may seem lo point to 
the ideal of Andent Greece and India.^ Tbe Stoic sage strenuously 
Isbouring to do good and indifferent whether good is done, sl^ng with 
his stricken friend, but not from the bean, is a figure serving well to oriag 
home to us the dlfferencfr. And we may see, I think, that the Stoics and 
sages of India could say no less without giving up thrir whole aeheme. 

'If the supreme end is Tranquillity, of what use would it be to set the 
Wise Man's heart free from ^sturbance by cutting off the fear and 
daire which made him dependent upon outride things, if one immedi¬ 
ately opened a hundred channels by which the World's pain and unrest 

> J«hB Ui, i6. Thi* view efvhit God** feoUns lAd tnitud* tad ;urws« uri 
ms? b« tteau to b*ve beta » Syriac diwoverr (im V. C (b 1 M. p. feewetc s» 
bdow). aMirkr*. ji. • Man.iui. 23 . 

• Fwesaaple,d>efoUoinajt*ordjorS4mtJ«hfi<iftbflCroMiiuah((etdilyb«Miefi 
ie a Staa or HioayMtUo Budohiat lame ■( a SAt reading: 

Tbwt so Dauchmot if danre retDiini.... Dciaebment... eoiiMti in auppreitaar 
desire and avoidinc pkawirei hit tbii that »«ti cha Soul frot, eeee tbeupb pewcevafi 
n«? be adll retained, le U not iba ihinja of Thia Vdrld that occuct « mw the 
for they do oot enter wiAio. bot reiber the wieb fer, and dfloire »i, tbem. which abide 
within It. The aflection and fttathmeoi which tie Soul feda fw Ci* eewture reoj^ 
tie Soil} ita equal and if Uk«. and tbe p«*tu tie affeeoon.tbe gr^ wjJJ ^ tie 
AM, Love beieo a likaAM between £a lorer and tho obd«<t of bw ]«ve (^t leho 
of the Cfooi; "Tht Aacttiof Mount CarmoJ* w ndUytttoiDatlrtMdsfSfMTohKot 

lAe Cron (London 1014 , SieodA Ward), p. lo). , , . ^ 

' Th* Chriadio wacbce of Dewchmant diflan, oe*eftbel«o*, freen the pagan praetiM 
in a fundaaaotai which ia indiwtod by tbe rf^uaiea of tbe-orda for iha crMturC. 
And ACM throe worda giva the Sm, not only to Uua paMge, hot to iBa whole ipint 
aua of tba Chfiadao syadedoi. Tbe wiapokan bwi ua r unquaaOooed-^teiniM or M 

arririMntk that ibotAonooaofrfewion and attachment are onto M Minuted waow 
** Aey are direetcd towirda erancure and iMt towirda tbe Creaior. The of the 
LriacUft eraetice of Detachment ia net to mortify love bur to vivify it wMn it 


C^riadan 
^ CM 
hit love 
—AJ.T. 


lova 


aft nracoco oi wetaenment la not to mutui; -u. .. •• •• • - *. 

, Xki tbe iriA that *love beaeta a likenc« between t^ lover lod ®» 

r i* ae true of Ae love of God aa it ie of tbo love of iha Ainga of Thu world. 
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could flow into heart through the flbres, created by Lore and Pity, 
conuecxiog hia heart with the fevered hearts of men all round } A hun> 
dred fibres!—ooe aperture would suffice to let in enough of the bitter 
surge to fill his heart fiiU. Leave ooe small hole in a 6bip% side, and you 
let in the sea. The Stoio, 1 think, saw with perfect truth that if you 
were going to show any least eotrance of Love and Kty into the breast, 
you admitted something whose measure could not control, and 
might just as well give up the idea of inner ^‘VanquUUty at once. Where 
Lo^ is, action cannot without desire; the action m Love has emi¬ 
nently regard to fruit, in the sense of some result beyond itself—the ooe 
thing that seems to matter b whether the loved person really is helped 
by your action. Of course you run the ri^ of frustrated desire and dis¬ 
appointment. The Stoic sage was never frusmted and never dis¬ 
appointed. Cetbsemane, lool^ at from this point of view, was a signal 
breakdown. The Christianas Ideal Figure c^d never be accepted by 
the Stoic as an example of his typical Wise Man.’^ 

No, and neither could the Stoic's Ideal Figure ever be accepted 
conversely by the Christian as a prototype of his Christ or even as 
an analogue of hia Christian saint. The shortcomings of the pagan 
philosophy from the Christian standpoint have been starkly ex¬ 
posed by a saint—who has the advantage of being a philosopher 
as well—in an argument which proceeds from the Christian postu¬ 
lates that ‘God is Love’* and that ‘perfect Love c as teth out fear’.* 

‘In the Hellenic philosophy there are two schools of thought with 
regard to those mental emotions which are called in Greek aod in 
Latin either ‘'perturbations'' (in the usage of Cicero and others) or 
“affectiona'’ (alias “aSecta") or else "passions*' (a more exact translation 
of the Gre^, which is employed, for example, by Apulelus). These 
pemirbations or affeodons or passions are declared one school to 
attack the aage too [as well as the plain manj, only in the sage th^ are 
moderate and subject to reason, so thst the mind maintains its supremacy 
and imposes on these passions a system of laws which reetraia them 
within proper bounds. This school is the Platomco-Aristotelian. . .. 
But there is another school, represented by the Stoio, which does not 
admit that the sage is attacked by any passions of this kind at . 
When all is said, piowever,} the difference of view, in regard to passions 
and mental perturbations, between the Stoics and othtf philosophers 
is iofinjCesimal; for both spools agree in seeking to make the mind and 
reas^ of the sage immune from the passions’ dominion. . . . The 
Christian doctrioe[, on the other band J subordinates the raind itself to 
God, to be ruled—and aided—by Him, and subordinates the passions 
to the mind, to be governed—and curbed—by it until they are converted 
into io8t7umer>t$ of justice. Consequently m our Cbrisdan discipline 
the question that is asked is not ufuihfr the religious mind feels anger, 
but it feels it; not tofuth^ it feels sadness, but eoAor makes it sad; 

1 ^ I * 9 Kia onJ Stepti^i{Ottcri Clspendoa Ptcm). pp, 6o-m 

* t IV. 8 asd li, a i iy, iS, 
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ftod not vJuther it feda f«ar» but ahat U b ainid of. To be with 
the sumer in order that he may receive correction; to be corry tor the 
aufferer in order that he nay win liberation; to be fearful for tbe aoul in 
peril leer itmay go to perdition: I can hardly imagioe these emotiona bdng 
deliberately condemned by any one in hia senses. Yet even the emotion 
of pity is usually censured by Stoics.... Par better, ^ more hiimaoe, 
and hi more consonant with religious feeling b what Cicero says in his 

C M of Caesar; ‘*None of your virruea b more admirable or more 
ble than your sense of pity.” After all, what b pity but sympathy 
in our own heart for somelMdy elde*s misery—a sympathy whi^ 
peremptorily commands us to give our help if we can? And'thb emotion 
worlcs in the service of reason when pity b bestowed without prqudice 
to juatice—as, for example, when we give to the needy or forgive the 
penitent. Yet, while sudi a master of language as Cic^ did not heei* 
tace to call this sense of pity a virtue, the Stoics are not ashamed to 
include it in the catalogue of the vices.... [Well,] If emotions and affec¬ 
tions which come from a love of the go^ and from a holy charity 
are to be called vices, we might as wril ^Icw the real vices to be 
viitueo.... 

Tf we are entirely without these emotions while we are subject to the 
io£iid 1^ of ihb [earthly] bfe, that really means that there a something 
wrong with our way cl living. The Apostle abhorred and castigated 
certain peraons whom be has described as being, among ocher things, 
withoui natural and one of the psal^, likewise, censures 

those of whom it says; I looked for sme 1o tOM pity, but there uor none.* 
To be entirely without pain while we are In chu place of misery b 
assuredly *'a state which can only be purchased at a prohibitive price b 
inhumanity of mind and in insenriblbty of body’ ’—as has been fut, and 
been put into words, even by one of the secular men-of4ettera. On this 
showing, the state which ui Greek is called <nrd9«u2^ (and which Id tatm 
would M called “ Impassibility'* if that were a possible Latin word)* may 
be a chorougbly good state, and even an extremely desirable one,* but 
u quite incompatible vriib tbb life if we understand chb state (v^ch b 
a mental, oot a physical, experience) to mean living without those 
affections triiicb assail us, and upset our minds, in an Irrsdonal way. 
Thb b the verdict, not of nonentities, but of the most profoundly 
religious and extremely just and holy soub. say that tee have no 
tirif ve deceive ouri^ee, and the trun u not in ui.^ ‘Invulnerability" 
(derdSeta) in thb sense not be achieved until Man b trithout sin. Aa 

I RofD. t. jx. * ?». aoi 

> Thi* CrMworiJc««9<4UreodcrediatU» Study (fcrx«MMU|iv«n in V.C(fi(^ t, 
Tol. V, p. 394, fMtftftu t. above) by the RTiglieh need ‘iavulAenbikty* and PM by the 
Eii^iab wora *ap«tby\«—AJ.T. 

* Thia word whiu Saini AuMbne haa ceirtcd ea CM p«Rem bt a Creek oiiaBMl, 
obly to foeet jt ea sb i&adnuaaible menabroain. ha^ of couna, einee been edepted ea e 
te^Kttteel terra ib the theoioficel vocabulary efthe Wcvtem Cbriaben Cbyrch.—AJ.T. 

< la exeraifuns end chneiattf the Pezipetetie and Stoic ideal «| 'Utperrurhebititr* 
Salat Auauetine quocei (i)e CfftoU Dei, nook IX, chap. 4. ed^.),aaao illiutradoit of 
tbo edminbla eleoeot in it, the VirgilUn line bom IV, i, 449) which hie beta 

Quoted m thia Study in V. C (0 (d) le, p. uS, above,—A.J.T. 

* t John j. S, 
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thiDg^ sctu&Uj arc, a life wichout outward misdemeaoour i$ ad good a 
life as we can aspire to; but any one who Imagines that he is living with¬ 
out sio ii not achieving freedom from am but is merely lejectiog the 
cbaoce of forgiveness. On the other hand, if '*bvuberabili^*' is to be 
taken in the other sense of a state in which the mind is completely proof 
against any feeling, surely every one would consider an insensibility of 
this degree to be something worse than all the vices. So, while it can 
be said without absurdity the perfect state of beatitude will know 
no sadness and will feeJ no prick of anxiety, nobody who is not alto- 

E ther blinded to the truth will say that in chat state there will be oo 
>t and no joy. If, however, “iovuloerability*' merely means a state 
lo which there is no fear to terrify us and no anguish to torment us, such 
^'ioTuberabilicy" is to be shunned b this life if we desire to live it, as it 
should be lived, b God's way, but it is to be frankly hoped for m that 
blessedly happy life which is promised to us as our everlastmg future 
coodfdos. , .. 

'The eterruU life of blessed happbess will have a love and a joy which 
will be not only right states of reeling but also assured states, while it 
will be wholly free from anxiety and anguish. ... As for the common- 
weaJtb—or society—of the irrelmious who are livbg not in the way of 
God but b the way of Man... it is convulsed by these depraved feeUngs, 
which upset it like mental diseases. And, if this commonwealth has any 
citinens who make some show of controUmg such emotions and more or 
less keepbg them withb bounds, they become elated with such ao 
irreligious pride that any success that ^y may have in reducing their 
mental disvess is counterbalanced by a proportionate degree of mental 
inflation, while if there are a few of them who—moved by a vanity wbch 
is as inhuman as it is rai^—have set their hearts on msking themselves 
entirely proof against bebg affected by any emotion whatever in any 
way, such creatures merely lose their last shred of humanity without 
ever sttambs to a true tranquillity. For a thbg does not berame right 
just through Debg hard, or whol^me just through bemg stupid.'' 

Having followed Saint Augustbe in this counter-attack upon 
the philosophers in whose sight Christ Crucified is foollshaess,* 

> SuntAueuJline:i3eCMuttM,Sook IX, 4 B>d ud Book XIV, chap. 9, 

* The nnt oivt 01 the peneAt chapter drew £ran Oiihert Murray, who 

bn^y rud ii u that etea** • defence m ch« shfloeephere wbch the vrieer eftfai* mdy 
)• w be tble oow te ineorpente into tae dnft. in the hope «***« it miy eerve 
here ei e eontetive te acr biu ia hie owo preteoait^ of the otue betwm wer of 
Deacfameat ead the ««y of Tnaefiaimcion. 

teh* bte hteiciifn m ooe of its meet over-iateUeenjelised doctrinee m etaedias 
ror phU^eeb)’ iJtetether: ntm iwdJect m egurui C^nitiea love. But compere 

^no. [rifTMt >63, where the thinf thet biatU bit rreAmfe looethef ia and that 

Bfiias e sod. Compere abe (r^gaent SS. where the motive epint Usot'mertly aA 
r g aa n eftf, hue eM creetea beauty. Thie U different from pure uudlecUeUam. Anla, 
eeeordinf to Ariaiode. Meea^au, 1073 a. the Finel Ceuae p^ueee motioa by bdoE 
loeed. It le the toveoi God, Speue, thel produeeteU the avotion of the World. Ofeoum 
they teaded ro ehrink from the uee of ttw vord '&tur. Juai m the Chriebasa bw 
Bp»eurj* • a prertr ttFOBf. Freamem 5 > 4 wpiyepedt.f^ Oi‘to>m 4 r<ir enrff• 

reoM M edow tyaifitafa, del it dancee round the World eeUlrtd 

uf (oe«alMatoowbleeaedrwM. AJaofnttmentsS: werauarrMnnaka fortfae lakeof ^lUo. 
Cmpve fraptwACB 29 and yS. where ^ rero tbinp tbei nuner are £o*{a uid 
The vrnter of this Snidy heirtily asrece that there is a sirons vHn of ChrjitUtety In 
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we u^ay go oq to deal with the funirists for whose feet He is a 
stumbUflg'block. 

The Crucifixion is a stumblhig-block m the way of Futurism 
because the death on the Cross bears out—by a logic of events that 
leaves nothing more to be said—the declaration of Jesus that His 
Kingdom ia not of This World;* and, for the Jevriah Zealot, this 
declaration is a contradiction in terms which is not just fatuously 
illogical but is shockingly impious. The sign which the futurist 
requires is the announcement of a kingdom which will be bereft 
of all meaning If it is not to be a mundane success. With whst 
intent has Yahweh promised to send his Chosen People a king who 
will reign over them as ‘the Lord’s Anointed’ f And by what token 
will this Messiah be recognised? The Messiah's token and task 
is to be, as we have seen,* the leisure of the sceptre of world- 
dominion out of the hands of some Larius or Anliochus or Caesar, 
and the raising of the Jews to the rank of ruling race in place of the 
Persians or the Mscedoniana or the Romans, as the case may be. 

'Thus saitb the Lord to hii Anciored, to Cyrus [or Zerubbabel or 
Simon Maccabaeus or Simon bar K6kabfl or whatever may be the name 
of the hero of the h^rj, whose right hand 1 have holdsn, to subdue 
nations before him (and I will loose the loins of kinn 10 open before 
him the two-leaved gates; and the gatee shill not bo shut): 

' "1 will go before thee and make the crooked places suai|ht; 1 will 
break in pieces the gates of brass and cut in sunder the bam of iron; and 
I will give (bee treasures of dsrknesi* snd bidden riebes of secret 
places.'' 

How was this authentically futurist conception of a Messiah to be 
reconciled with the words of a prisoner who inswered Pilite 

'Thou ssyesc that I am a king’,* 

and then went on to give ao fantastic an account of the royal 
mission on which he claimed that God had sent him? 

'To this eod was I bom, and for this cause came I into the World, 
that I ahould bear witnm unto the truth. 

The disconcerting words might perhaps be contested or ignored. 


mony «f tbe apencnti HflJleriem-ux!, 

imply tb* ChniuantUy ntyrU^m talew iht ^ 

K«lj7nM Uy otyr •bov* th* id«*l •/ H* bti Ml 

u nuke • of enS*! ChmtitWty or Ktilaruim. H4 loJe ^ b««D » 

SiSrii •bPimoy D.tuha»r^t loe Truufifuncloii by aMUW 

that h»i r«4d«r» *UI *c«ept •! .k~-» 

• lohB xvui. * In V. C (i) (rf) 9 M< PP- > a^3, *b^ 

) It wM Mt UM J«i** but tb« MMcdoniiM «bo ewnnuUr Appropriated ibe eoBWnta 

i. V. c 9 M, 9 . 

* JohnxviiJ.37. * J«ba*vui,3?. 
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but the malefactor’? death couW aeiiher be undone nor be ex- 
plained away^ and we have observed, in the claaaic case of Peter’s 
ordeal, how grievous this arumbllng-bloek was J 

The Kingdom of God, of which Christ Crucified is King, is in 
ftet spiritually incommensurable with any kingdom that could ever 
be founded or ruled by a Messiah envisaged as an Achaemenian 
world-conqueror who has been turned into a Jew and been pro¬ 
jected into the future. Aa far as this Civitcu Dei enters into the 
Time*dimcnaion at all, It is not a mere dream of the future but is 
a spiritual reality which is st all times present in This World* 
besides existing^-and, Indeed, just because tt exists—as weU in an 
Eternity end an Infinity that are in a supra-mundanc spiritual 
dimension.* If there are any moments in Time which can in some 
sense U regarded, in a Christian WeliomcJiauifig, as historical 
dates of particular irruptions of God's Kingdom into This World, 
they are momenta that am hallowed by deacenta of the Holy Ghost 
—upon Jesua at his baptism or upon the Apostles on the Day of 
Pentecost.* When 

'they asked of him saying: “Lord, wilt thou st this time restore again 
the Kingdom to Israel .. he said unto them: "It is not for you to 

i u. v, c (» m «■. 


106. fMWM tbov*. 

IW V, C (() {< ft{7).o. lar i,«6eT9 , ^ . 

• Tha a MrKiM uta whM Sia |uU bafaraan eba «c«icapdM MTr«A«wnD«n 
a Om a«n<fpHan «f Pwrurimt •• at iia naitowMt. Par, *Wla on cha «m a»da iba ifwi- 
'urttion «f TMa Worid thm^ iu (rmlntKin br iha KinfdMn «f God k «9^v«d 
of M batnt to aosta MPM ipprahtniibW ■» an hiaMrioil precioa in Tima. l( ia aJM im 
on tba etMr iM, u wa h«v« bad MMaien n notka abaady, (bat <n tba tr •^MnaaAaimi’ 
of FuruMam (ha differanca bowam tha praaant rSfima a|alnM whteh tha r^inintt U w 
1 tba future Jdasdem on «bjeh hia hopea ara lat la aat raaudad aa bainc amply 
I, *ln tba taat anatyM*. aaaentWly—datemuned by tba dlSaranea batwaao the 
rid tha futura taoM al tha «arb *(o ba*. 

ha ia drivan inee a conar by tha banbrusKy ef bda mundaiM pebey (be 
vanruallT admitt. m va hava tean O" V, C ( 1 ) (d)e (y)« PP> abeva). that 

ir ^vwt «f (ha kici^em af hia hepea ariU be In the nacyra of an ap^lypaa 
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avan 


tba futurajclaiidein en «bjeh hia hepaa era aatla aat raaui 

.*ln tba taat anafyau*. aaaentlally—datermined by (ha dlSi 

nnoaet and tha futura taoM el tha «arb *(o ba*. 

Whan ha ia dri * 
rucu/iai avanrually 

tba atarmy advwt «f (ha kiMdem al hia hepea 
nthar (ban af aa act of eraaom. The aiuatphanr daatrucoon of tha preaant diapaoaa* 
pen, whan thia m at laat duly aehiavad, will net ba like tha cleadnf ef a hitbeno ancu^ 
bifid ki the eraetlen of a brand-naw bulklini. It will ba lika tha raodUi| ec a 
vail in te bnna into viaw a lutharte inviaibla kifi|doa that haa boan In aiiatanca 
>0 Iha baakirouad all (ba tbiM aod haa merely bean a»aitin| tha beur appointed for iia 
malaUen. I*eai at IM earlier atapa at which Um futumt'a hapa of a lUMtantUl 
oundam aueeaaa haa aoi yet waperacad ha will be vdlUBv to admit that the eataitrapba 
M wkcb ha ia looUnc fenvud ii ui tte aacura of a rrrolutlen: aod, aa wo hava oboervad 
is iTMthar Mstart (in Iv, C (iii) (S) t, vel. iv, pp. its-S, above), Ravolutieo abarai 
wl^ Ravdatien tba partkular /eatun (hat aoneanu ua aaro. Tha outbreak of a rarolu* 
bon IB tha bcoen of a body OMtil ia net an ovont that «si be wplainad la tarma of that 
b^ alone without rafaranco to anythinp enatut eutalda It, The luparlidal phenerr^ 
non of the vielant lubabturion of new eJemanta w old aiameota in tfia atructura of tha 
body in which (ha revolution ii takini ploce ia ahrayi found to ba the rtFact of a leaa 
obvfoua yet nora aicniiiooQt piaco of Koon in a Iwib Said; and ihia acHoc conaUb in 
Um play, upoa tba revolutionary body, of aema eriamai force which muat, cc Aypechen, 
hgve bm m eoamien, and diarafora in aaaairaee, before tho eutbrtwk of the revoluCon 
of whi^ thia foroifn body haa beert the couac. 

On tbia ihowjnf, it would Mam aa theuffh tha abatract coocepbea of Futuriam cannot 
be mintM into cha coin of eenereto thouen without beiof oeffeMd by tba addition of 
a tranidguraeonal alloy whisb ia decidod^ ferolsn to it 
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know the times or the seasons which the Father hath put in bis own 
power. But ;e shall receive power after that the Holy GKoet is come 
upon you.’* ** 

The preacoce of the Kingdom of God in This World is manifested 
in the operation of the Spirit; and thk operation, which since the 
beginning of Time has never been withheld—though it may now 
and then have been suddenly intensified—transfigures the World 
and, in transfiguring, redeems it, according to a tenet that is at the 
same time a touchstone of Christianity. 

'In the conception of the Church—that is, the organised body of 
believers—as a thing in itself, to be worked for and fostered, lies Che 
true point of difference between Catholicism and Goostidsm, between 
Aphraaces and T/u Acts oj Themai. To the convert of Jud3$*Thomas 
there was literaUy nothing left on this Earth to live for.... The old 
civilization was darned, but this religious Nihilism puts nothing in its 

E * ice. To the orthodox Christian, on the other band, the Cburth stood 
e Aaron between the dead and the living, s$ a middle term between 
the thinga of the Next World and of This. It was the Body of Christ and 
therefore eternal; something worth living for and working for. Yet it 
was in the World as much as the Empire itself.*^ 

But how can the Kingdom of God be authentically io This 
World and yet also be csseotially not of it?3 This is a question 
which we are bound to ask but cannot be sure of being able to 
answer, since it brings to light an apparent contradiction in our 
conception of the relation between the subject and the object of 
the act of Transfiguration, and this problem be intractable to 

attempts to solve it in terms of logic; but, if we are williAg to 
acknowledge chat the nature of Transfiguration is a mystery that 
passes our understanding—as we have seen that it. has passed the 
understanding of philosophers whose intellects have certainly not 
been inferior to ours!—we may perhaps be rewarded for a sober 
recognition of the limits of our intellectual power by finding our¬ 
selves able to peer into the mystery through the imagery that con¬ 
veys the meuition of the poets. 

Perhaps the simplest imsge of the relation of the Kingdom of 
God to This World is a geometrical simile. We may liken their 
relation to that between a cube and one of the squares that are 
presented by the solid figure*s faces. If the cube were not there 
the square would not be there either; yet this does not mean that 
the relation of square to cube is that of part to whole; for part and 
whole must be things of the same kind, whereas square and cube 
are figures of different dimensions. 

* 0Hrv!«fp,*C.'. SArlyB«sitrn Cilruawrirv (i. 4 ind«n iw^MumyJ, pp. 

> Thjj quwtkin ii unpKat ie Joho xtu. li inJ ib i Joho 11 . 1S~<7' 
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This simile iftcideittaliy bru^ out one of the diffitrenCM U- 
tween the ChristUn conception of the Kmgdom of God ^d Ae 
Hellenic conceptioD of the ComQpohs;^ for the City of Zfi^ » 
described by Marcus Aurelius as 'a supreme commont^th of 
which the ‘City of Cecrops’ and the other commonweal^ of that 
order ‘are no more than houses’* In this ^nption the re^on 
between a mundane commonwealth and the C^mopohf 
defined as a relation of part to whole; and this m«ns that the 
ComopoHs. unlike the Civitas Dei. is conceived of M being a 
sodetv of ie same spiritual dimensions as the oecumenical empire 
of Rome or the parochial city-state of Athens. If, in the imapry 
of our simile, we once more represent our mun^ne society by a 
square, then the Cosmopoiis will assume the hkeness, not ol a 
c2bc. but of the surface of a chess-board, which diffem 
cally from the single chequer in nothing but the superficial feature 
of eactending over an area that is sixty-four times . 

An alternative im^ of the relation between the CwUas Da and 
This World may be drawn from a recent ennehment ot our 
archaeological knowle<^ which has been a surprising and exciting 
consequence of our acquisition of the art of flying- 
The new technique of aerial photography has lately been revv¬ 
ing to us traces of the handiwork of our human predecessors which 
for ages past have been totally invisible to successive Memaons of 
human beings who have been living and working—ploughing and 
building—on the very sites on wbtch these tmccs arc imprinted. 
So long as we have had our feet on the ground, in immec^te con- 
ucc with these enduring marks which our predecessors l^ours 
have left on the face of the Earth, we have been totally blind to 
something that has been lying there under our no«8. It is only 
in the air that our eyes have been opened; for it is not until we 
have parted company with the surface of the Earth, and have 
climbed in our aeroplane to an altitude at which wc seem to have 
lost all contact with the ground for practical purposes, that we 
begin to enjoy this novel enhancement of our powers of visual 
observation- The fact is that the hitherto unobserved physical 
tiaces of past human activities consist of undulations or discolora¬ 
tions which are so sl^ht in themselves that they are only visible 
in a field of vision of a vastly wder sweep than can be commarided 
by an eye that is approximstcly on their level. To be perceived 
they must be caught in a bird’s-eye viewjJ and, now that we are 

• See V. C (i) 7 , AsBos, pp. 3 SI- 8 , b«Iow. , « . t»» 

* Mu«ui AiiKliuj AotMiinua; rafdiMttofu. Book III, ch«p. >i, nd Book IV, 
chop. 3, quoi^ in V. C (<) if) Annex, p. 3 S$. bekw. 

< Even on • bird’o^ new ibe uteoa tbet ore x nurttr of coloor ind not of coot^ 
ire o/ceo inviiible on die boro erousd uid oal? come to li|bt in (b« apnnsins com; (or 
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able to emulate the visioa of a bawk or kite by training upon the 
ground from an aeroplane a camera fitted with a teleacopic lent, 
we can demonstrate to the aatonished yokel, whom we have taken 
up with ua on our aurvey^fUght, that bis native village liea within 
the drcumvallatioQ of a Roman camp of which he and hia forebears 
have never suspected the existence—although they have in fact 
been sleeping every night within that historic rampart, and have 
been crOMiog it daily as they Kave plodded to and fro between 
their cotuges and their fields, from generation to generation. 

The relation of the English village to the Roman camp offers 
us an image of the relation between This World and the Civitas 
D«i that may give ua some further insight into that mystery. At 
any rate, if we work the simile out, we shall find that it presents a 
number of illuminating atpecta. 

In the first place we tee two settlements—camp and village- 
coexisting on the same site. In the second place we see (hat it is 
possible for them to coexist—in defiance of the geometrical axiom 
that two different objects cannot aimultaneoualy occupy the lanie 
space—because the respective modes of their simultaneous exis¬ 
tence sre not identical in quality. The fields and cottages of the 
village provide the inhabitants with physical food and a^ter; (he 
ramparts of the camp have provided them with institutions and 
ideas in virtue of which they are now living together as social 
aninuis. In the third place we see that, although the village is 
palpable whereu the camp is not even visible except on s bird’s- 
eye view, the inhabitants of the site are dependent on the camp, as 
wall as on the village, for commodities which are necessities of life. 
Indeed, the camp’s contribution is, if anything, mow important 
than the village’s if it is true, u it seems to be, that, in course 
of the evolution of Life, Sub-Man had to become a social animal 
as a preliminary step towards becoming human.* Without the 
soda] heritage which they have derived from the invisible empire 
of which the camp has been an outpost, the inhabitants of the palp¬ 
able village would find themselves unable to ke^ up that social 
co-operation which ia the necessary moral condition for the up- 
kew of their material well-being. 

Thew is yet another point, wluch is perhaps the most significant 
of the truths that our eimile brings to light; and this is that the 
existence of the empire, sad its effect on the villagers' lives, arc 

tha ttujc of diKfrlantlen k • lUfht ebknn in tbo chemictl compMMon of Um toil 
tbrevjfa • of tfae nifur»l rau by mw»-fn*de depMin eoniHew >b 9^ 

of tho of hunioD •ftifica; ond, eve* •& in Mropline photoimh. thM, 
a\&Ttr><9 in Um ootl nuy fM>» b< appicMi oxcept wh«a it u ffpfOdw«d-^a, tn 
proccai. fn«f s— tH —tp colour bcisht thtckncM of > coop thu hta »«cn 

•OWA on tbc cite, 

< e«« 1 . C (ill) («), vflL t. p, iTi, footnote 3. cbvra. 
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fact» vhlch are entirely independent of the beneficiaries’ awarenese 
of them. The moment at which the yokel first descried the out¬ 
line of the ttmp—as be leant over the side of the aeroplane with the 
archaeologist at his elbow to tell him where to look and what to 
look for—was not, of cour$e> the moment at which he first be^n 
to draw benefit from the legacy of the oecumenical empire of which 
the camp was once a local point 4 ’appui. As a matter of fact, he 
began to draw his profit in times before he was bom or conceived; 
for the social heritage which he derives from the empire has been 
handed down to him by a long line of ancestors. And the fact of 
the empire’s existence has been having its effect just the same, 
even chough the villagers may not have been aware till this tooment 
that tb^ village lay vnthin the empire’s bounds^and perhaps 
not even aware (hat there was any such thing as this empire within 
their horizon. 

Even if they do now begin to perceive—^ a consequence of a 
belated Pisgah-sight from the cock-pit of a newly invented flying- 
machino—some glimmer of what the empire has been doing all the 
time for them, as well as for their forefathers, their belated dis¬ 
covery of the empire is even now not likely to extend very far 
beyond the immediate neighbourhood of their own local habitat. 
Will the local clue that has just been given them enable them to 
infer chat the empire that has swum into their ken has a vastly 
wider ambit than the field of vision which has been opened up to 
them by a single flight in an aeroplane drcling just above their 
home i»riah ^ Have they the imaginatioa to picture la their mind’s 
eye tbe long roads running from camp to camp, and through 
fonun and municipium, till they lead to Rome and out of Rome 
again to the banks of the Danube and the Euphrates and to the 
fringes of the Syrian and the Libyan desert? Can they conceive 
of a Roman Peace which spreads its mantle over Dura and Duros- 
torum and Ttmgad as well as over Vetulam and Chester ? And can 
they comprehend that tbe effect which the Roman Empire is having 
upon their own lives is also being exerted upon the lives of their 
contemporaries In distant countries under different climes? It 
hardly seems probable that a majority of the latter-day beneficiaries 
of the Roman Empire will have gained even an inkling of the full 
extent of tbe Roman domain, or of the full range of the Imperial 
Govemment’a operation, from their discovery of the presence of 
a Roman camp within tbe bounds of their English parish; and we 
can conceive of a state of aftirs in which all knowledge of the 
Roman Empire has been irretrievably lost; for even those physical 
traces (hat are, as it happens, still visible from the air might easily 
have vanished completely in the course of the centuries diat went 
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by before aeroplanes were invented. If that had been the order of 
events, and if our air-survey had therefore after all brought no 
Roman camp into vievr on ibc site of our English village, would 
thU defeat for Archaeology have wiped off t^ slate of History 
either the feet or the effect of the Roman Empire's existence ? The 
answer is, of course, in the negative; and the truth which we can 
grasp in its mundane application to the Roman Empire can be seen 
by analogy to be true of the Kingdom of God—and of that King¬ 
dom's King. 

'That was the true light which Ughtetb every man that cometb into 
(he World. Ke was in World, and the Worl^ wai made by Him, and 
the World knew Him not.!‘ 

To know Him—and, through Him, the Kingdom over which 
He reigns—it is not enough for our yokel in his aeropline to see 
the World with the eye of a hawk. The man must be given an eye 
which not only maroifies but also penetrates into other dimen¬ 
sions. What he needs is the eye of a poet, 

To see a world in a grain of sand 
And a heaven in a wild dower, 

Hold Infeiity in the palm of your hand, 

And Eternity in an hour.* 

And the poet who has this vision of the transfiguration of This 
World by the Kingdom of God must alio be something of a pro* 
phet, for he must Mve art intuition of the Godhead which poetry 
alone cannot give him. The act of Transfiguration is a mystery 
because it is an act of God and an effect of God's presence—and 
this is a truth which has been less obscure to the Jewish futurist 
then to the Greek philosopher. 

‘The world which wu set forth bi the philosophy of Poseidonius had 
many features in commoa with the world of '‘Bn«h”, but "Enoch's” 
world was not sn end in itself. "Enoch” tells us of the World to show 
us that everything in it is prepared for the inevitable Judgement of the 
Most High.,.. There U no urest Day in the world of Poseidonius ... 
[and] this is the world that Israel remied to accept. The rarefied sir 
of the Stoic heaven was one in which the Jew did not easily breathe.... 
He demanded sn ultimite reward for hii labour, even at the price of 
punishment for his faults: otherwise the World seemed to him meaning¬ 
less. And so, when the Jew does contemplare the World as a whole, as 
is done in "Enoch”, it is all placed under the eye of God. who made it 
and whose Judgement upon it will give it its meaning. ... In the last 
resort the difference bween Poaddonius and "Boo^”, between lace 
Hellenic OviUzaticn and the Jews that refused to be domiosted by it. is 
symboli2ed in the sentence from the Fourth Book of Ears, whiefi says 
* John i. * BItkfl. WiUism: Aumriu aj /—ofw, 
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directly and in » many «orda: “The Mort High hath not made one 

twld but two”.* ThU ia the esaentijU thing, the central docirme that 

animates all the Apocalypses_And those who ding to the bebef that 

human history is not altogether meaningless and that it march^ bow- 
ever alowly and haltingly, to a definitt goal, ought to regard the ideas 
enahrined in boob like “Enoch” trith sympathy/* 

In this revelation of a reality which the veil of Futurism masks 
until it is rent, the relation between the Kingdom of God and 
This World can be seen—now no longer in an image but direct 
(albeit still darkly, through a g^)»—as a manifesation of God’s 
all-pervading presence and activity. 

0 world invisible, we view thee, 

0 world intangible, we touch thee, 

0 world unknowable, we know thee, 

Inapprehensible, we clutch thee! 

Does the tish soar to find the ocean. 

The eagle plunge to find the air— 

That we au of the stars in motion 
If they have lumour of thee there ^ 

Not where the wheeling systems darken 
And our benumbed conceiving soars 
The drift of pinions, would we hearken, 

Beats at our own clay-sbunered doors. 

The angels keep their ancient places— 

Tun but a stooe and start a wingl 
Tis ye, 'tia your estranged faces, 

That miss the oiaoy-spleodoured ihing.^ 

But how in fact can God’s will be done on Earth as it is in 
Heaven P In Che technical language of Theology the omnipresence 
of God involves His immanence in This World and in every living 
soul in it, as well as His transcendent existence on supn-mundane 
planes of being. In the Christian conception of the ^dhead His 
transcendent aspect is displayed in God the Father and Hia im¬ 
manent aspect m God the Holy Ghost; but the distinctive and 
also crucial feature of the Christian Faith is the doctrine that the 
Godhead is not a I>uallty but a Trinity in Unity, and that in His 
aspect as God the Son the other two aspects are unified in a Person 
who, in virtue of this mystery, is as accessible to the human heart 
as He is incornpreheosible to the human understanding. In the 
person of Chriat Jesua—Very God yet also Very Man—the divine 
society and the mundane society have a common member who in 

' 4 Esn vii. M, 

* Burltirr, P. C.: JfttUi CSAraiiM ApttaJypta iQt4, MUSerct), pp. 91-3. 

> i Cor. ziij. : 3 . ^ Theenpeen, Fnneii; In No Saangt Lm. 
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the order of This World is bom into the ranks of the Proletariat 
and dies the death of a male^cCor, while in the order of the Other 
World He is the King of God’s Kiogdom—and a King who is God 
Hicnself and not God’s less^rhan-dlvine deputy,^ 

I ChftJtun MCMptiw of Chhct tbe Kiaf Hm mur both of UunMi tc lod of 
SStnfeo from boifa of tb« t^o Jewiih toaceptioM of Yihweb (b« Kins (mo V C (h 
(A 9 (r). P- i fMCnoio i. abovt) ob the ooe head, oitd of the Meuieh en the other. 
Chrw H. like Yehwob, e kina who ci oleo Ood; but at (he eome line Chriec*! divioicr 
dilftn from Yehwohe in hoint fiat oxduelvol)' irenMondeitt: eod <m ihje 
Chrier*! kiniehi^ ren he fe]t b o conereto end pereonel ourcies of mrel eurhekrr. 
orhorooe (^ reetetBMee e.td lloefneee of (he Oed of Iinol from hie wortiiipoere 
mekee it diraeuU for inem lo conceive of Yob«eh*» fehidihip u • reo] fuaction le 
aotneihiad cncro thane femut title of honour. Jnchfapeintofreeljim—end itieopoint 
of eepitoi ijBMmnM—(ho Sfure of Cbriii the Kiu bwv ieeo reeombtanee to tfaac of 
Yahweh ^ Kin( thm to that of the Maaeleh i aad it ia no eeodeiti that the vary name 
of Cknit la denvM hiaterKiDy from the tide (in ita Crock droea) ^ the Uiu wheee oo po- 

3 t w»a ewtJted by the Jewieh runiriiio. The Chriatlan idee of Chriat'e bnMbip ureof 
ch the Jowieh orpoeietion of the Meabeh'e Urwhip ib eonMvina of the kinjahipaa e 
reelityi but at the came bmo it difSere from thii Jowiah eapeeiation m boliavini tko kinc 
to bo Ood inteod of oxpeeenf bin lo bo ■ man aent by Oed ai Hia human daputy. Thu 
BOiat of dmereneo end u le of not leei upitd iiapertenee chin the point gflikenaae 
between the Chriicion view of Chriet led the Jeerieh view (d (be McNlih aomei out in 
the lifTuflooat feci (hei the oeiutateCen of the ward 'Chriet' hoe been «ietly tevara«i 
in the pro c eee of ooini taken over Into the Chriaiien out of the Jewiah veeobulery, In 
iu bteni end ortfinol meaninf of 'the Lord'i AnMnced' the ntlo 'Chriat' ligni&eo diet 
ite beerer ie blmaelf aomo oim other than, end lower ihen, Ood who haa invoataid him 
with hJe oAeo. On the other hand, in ehe Chriatlan ueeca the name 'Chriat' alniAee 
thee ita bearer ie 0«d Midea bains the nun who boon the rume of joaua. ^r a 
Chriaiun, caMins Jaaua ‘Chriit* proclainu (Um to ba Cod aa woU aa men, while for a 

I ew the addition of tha ucte 'Chrlac' to the namo Jaiui would rule out (he poeeiblbcy of 
eaui beinf • god (o.«. oim of the fake goda worahippad by the Coatilee), and would 
aoniiy that he vrae a purely human emiaaery of Yaliwoh. 

On ihia ontarloB ibe Zorooatrian figure of the Saelyani or Soft of Man, who la to be 
the king of the Zuii 4 hte m <k for tho period of the MiUenniua {bm V, g (U (di o (v), 
pp. I sS and I , above), ia to be elaaead with (M Jewiah figure of the Mae^ who \* 
to ba the king of (he future Jaehab urUvoreal acate, and net «n(b the Chrudan figure of 
Chriit who ia cbo Unt of tba Kingdom of God, ft k true that tha Saoiyant ia croditad 
with eanalA epearoBdr euporhuman dualiboa and poware, but It fe none the kea dear 
(bat ba ia eoneakved of aa being, like the Jewiah Meoakh, both laaa then diviee and other 
(Ben tbe One TVuo Cod. The eeoantkl numanicy of the SaeOyint ia gueraniaed by hla 
llflii g e he le to be of tbe laad of Zerathuitn, u the hteealah ia to t>« of tbe leod of 
l>eH**^nd hia roleuoo to Ahuramaada, like the relaiien of Yahweh’e Anointed le 
Yehwab, ia that of an agent aad emkaary, not that of an aamt or avatar. (Sea Call, 
A. voB. SeObUfa roO 9 ted (Keldelborg >9sS, Winter), ihdax, a.w. and 

MwoMmSh.) 

In tbe Tewlah eoiuepDen of the Maoalab (he point of capital imponaaoe about hie 
Mrtb k bti legltiraate dea«m in the mala Iim from and thia of oouree ruloa out 
all Idea of the Meaouh being bom of a virgin (••• V. C (ii) (s), p. abS, foomote j, 
bakw). Aeeording to von Call, op. elt.^ p. viiL however, Jetua rejeeted the role of tlta 
Jewiib Meaeiah in identifying himeoU with the ZoroMtnan Son ofMia, and, Meerding 
to tha Zoroeatriao Mythoiogv (ibid., pp. tab aad aiB-ip; ef.Keycr. £.: Vnpnmt wad 
^r^dage del CArk(e«r«aai. *ef. U (Stuttgart and fienio t^ t, Cona^, p, U), bowi the Son 
of Mea and the Primal Man, oi whom the Sen of Mon la an avear. ar« virgls>bm. 
Apart fram hie virgin birth, tha Zoroaiinan Son of Mao hai other feeturea end pre* 
refaUvei->*pre.a]u«tirMe, % isych of eomrthlag gedbke, Leat Judgemtnt, Aace^ijon 
iota Haeven (voa Call, op, at., p, eie^^hioh (he Jewish Meeaiab laeki. Tb dillar. 
ence timeeit the indigeneua /ewiih eorMepuon or tha Meaeiah tbe sew figure 
iftuedueod by (he imporwien, into Jowiab nieda, of the Zeroeetnen coscepcion of the 
Sooof MankpeiMeooutby Lagrange, M.O" leAfeaeeniimeehes far J^/r (Pane looo, 
Cabald^, p. 90: 

‘h* Moeaie ... tlc*4 4 eee hautaura, eat d^eonnaM au niveau dee ooscepdone ceebet^ 
logiquea lea plue 4 (enduea et iee plua ipirituelufca. 11 y pourta fi^rer Vaueoup plue 
aiekoent qua Ie Meaaie, fib de David, to! d’larogJ ct eeoqudroQt. Maia il fiaut conatater 
auaai que ce n'aat plue lemima pereoneege. Ce n’eat pea une aeludon du proMkme poad 
par del oonoeptiooe nouveilta et par le tradition eur i’bonwe*Me>iie; a*eat Topcion 
ncluaiva d’un dee deux tidcnenB qu'il efit fallu eanolier.' 
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But how two natures—one divine aod ibe other human—he 
both present at once in a single person ? We must be able to give 
some ansprer to this question if we are to be sure that we are not 
just reciting a meaningless form of words when we say that die 
Jink between the Kingdom of God and the Society of This World 
consists in the possession of a common member who is truly 
native to each of these two diverse spiritual dimes. Answers, cast 
in the form of creeds, have been worked out by Christi^ Fathers 
in terms of the technical vocabulary of the Hellenic philosophers; 
but this metaphysical line of approach to the problem is perlups 
not the only one open to us. We may find an diemaiive starting- 
point in the postulate that the diviat nature, in so far as it is 
accessible to us, must have something in common with our own; 
and, if we look for one particular spiritual faculty which we are 
consdous of possessing in our own souls and which we also can 
attribute with absolute confidence to God—because God would be 
spiritually inferior even to Man {quod est ab^urdun) if this faculty 
were not in Him but were ncveriheiess in u^tben the ^ulty 
which we shall tMnlt of first aa being common to Man and God 
will be one which the philosophers wdsh to mortify,* and that is 
the faculty of Love. 

Thi s stone which both Zeno and Gautama have so obstinately 
rgected is become the head of the comer’ of the temple of the 
New Testament,^ In the instruction given to Nicodemus, Love is 

I S<e V. C S) <4 x«. pp. 145^ kod tbe ptaeirt chtpMr, pp. above. 

* Matt. Di. 4 » (quowis P*. orriii. aa). In this Srudr ten hni beta quoted 
slrMdy in IV. C (aj) (e) 1. «ol. iv, p, t 4 a, above. 

s Love has iIsobMone tbe ttk'Secofthe vehicle oftbeMthtvSnj: tad Its eonquMt 
of Buddhiem if ipore (bta in ou&urtt io ClmtiirA r: (f€ tbe ChrisiuB 

relifwn ^ Love » la eonscioo* end debbertte revoh tseense the Bteie philoMphr of 
Dettehment. vberoM tb« Mtheyenita reU^MA of Love purpera ro be fulSlIint the 
HiafTUMn b* ei^ ae( deatforiag it—though, lit KiotrioMa eyes, the Mebeyanien 
BodlUserrTe is e HiofyeBiu irnst mowW (eeo V. C 0 ) (d^ x^. P. X 4 S. above). The 
3e4h)Mrx*e U in en ubtt who, et lae laooteet wbm nu ege'loor enoni to erteia 
have btoughr his et lest (o the brink of Mrvine, xelnuna ironi inunodistety 
«Aterin« into bn reel mrough uUm the flnel step cbel would pnapitate him into die 
SIbs 04 Mlf*enf>ihibtiOh, eM dMuM. insteod. to poerpoee tbe coaauBBedoa of hie 
own iMAtiiel eewix ead tUs. be, fox ceuntfeae sgee moro—in order to devote 
himself to the oelfUmpneed tesk 01 helping other beings, by coeaawniearing to them 
some of the light of bis own mlighKnmeot, to reach, aod perlupe to pe^ the vem on 
wbieb the Buddbe-to-be new himsdf Hands voluatsxl^ poised (eeo ThocoM, E. J.: 
The Hir»ry d Piniftot T^ougkr (Loadon 1939. Kegaa Psul), pp, t6o-y>), A loUoo^ 
of Chrtet wOI awo* *hh tbeTeUewee of the MahayiiM that the Bodhiaanvt who, for 
love of bis felled, ferbemt to drink of the liberatiAf eliiix of Letbe whes the cup'» et 
bit Ups. is eterewniag the SaU io • fir profounder lenee the arhat who oiOTTiifi 
bis duly caned rigbt to ooniuouneto hts own self^onihilstion without b«i^ deterred 
W eny pity for • gtoaaing and travailing creation. The lahoux of Lor? to whkb the 
Bodbieatrve dedkatea hirtwelf it aot uowonby to bo compared with the sclf-seeri/iee of 
Chriat: aad there is a Mehiyioian eounterpext of the Chratno Kiagdons of 0 ^ b tbe 
Paradiae into *hkh a bo^ who fiads hinUolf m tbe t^b of Ttus World may be bom 
•t hii iteat birth if in his prearot life hb has called, ia a spirit of tnie fsith. upwt the 
eaiDC of the BedbisaWs whoae oune is Amitibha CMaasurelsae Light*) or Amidyus 
('Bdeasureleaa Lite*). It la true that thla analogy is imperfect. In the first place Amide 
IS not Cods in the aecood piece bis Paradise ta not an eternal abode, but only ■ 
rtuh beyoi^ which the nonentity of tfirvOma still polrt inmcae H tuffs respetut A/olu 
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revealed as beii^ both the motive that moves God to redeem Maxi 
at the price of incamatioii and crucifixion/ and the means that 
enables Man to win access to God/ The working of Love in 
God’s heart—in moving God to suffer death on die Cross—is 
brought out in the Synoptic Gospels in thdr account of the cir¬ 
cumstances in which Jesus announces to His disciples that 
destiny is the Passion Instead of being a Jewish Messiah's conven¬ 
tional worldly success. He forbears to reveal to them this, for 
them, appalling truth until HU divinity has been guessed by Peter 
and has been manifested In the Transfiguration; but, as soon as 
He has made His epiphany as God, He at once breaks silence 
about His Passion/ The meaning of these revelations in thU 
sequence surely is that a Love which loves to the death is the 
essence of God's nature. As for the working of Love in human 
hearts as a means of access for Man to God, it U extolled as the 
sovereign—and sole indispensable—means to this supreme end of 
Man in the thirteenth chapter of the First Epistle of Paul the 
Apostle CO the Corinthians. And, if we try to take a comprehensive 
view of the constitution of the Civitas Dsi, and inquire what 
miraculous spiritual force it is that makes it possible for its diverse 
mem ber?, human and divine, Co dwell together in unity,^ we find 
that Love is the life-blood of this supra-mundane body soda! and 
the arcanum of its divine king. The secret is divulged in 

the fourth chapter of the First Epistle General of John. The love 
of God for Man—as manifested to Man in Christ Crucified— 
calls out In Man an answering love for God; and thU love of Man 
for God (which is also a manifestation of the spirit of a God¬ 
head who is immanent in the Soul of Man, as He is in all things)^ 


(EU«l, Sir Cb«rle«: Japenat (Londm 199;, Arnold), p. fod); artd la the 
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flows oa Earth along the channel of Man's love for his human 

brother. 

'Beloved, if Cod » loved us, we ought also to lore one another. No 
man hath agcp God at anv time. If we love one another, God dwelleth 
in us and His love is perfected in u$.'^ 

In tdrtue of this Love which is equally human and divine and 
which is therefore able to circulate through all the members of the 
IW, the Kingdom of God has a peace of its own which is 
not the philosophic peace of Detachment.* It is in these negative 
terms (hat the Peace of God is enigmatically proclaimed by Christ 
the King: 

'Peace 1 leave with you; my peace I give unco you. Not as the World 
giveth give I unto you.*’ 

The riddle is wrestled with^and read, perhaps, as far as it can 
be read by human minds on Earth-^n the following passage of 
Saint Augusone's Tru^um epus: 

'The peace of the Heavenly Commonwealth {uultstu eiviiiais) is a 
perfectly organised and perfealy baimomoiis common participation in 
the enjoyment of God and of one another in God {sccUtoifruendi Deo et 
iavkem a D«o).* . . . The commonwealth of the irrriigious, in which 
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God does not bear rule or receive obedieoce-^ obedience that cdn> 
sUts in offering sacrifice to Hun alone» so that the rnind nJes the body, 
and the reasoo the vices, wrihuprighmesa and loyalty—such a cooirnon* 
wealth be ^chout the reality of justice. For, although the mind may 
appear to be ruling the body, and the reasoo the vices, <^uice creditably, 
oeither of them will be at all properly fulfilling its ta^ if it is not Itself 
ser^g God in the way in wnicn God Himself has ordained that He 
should be served. For £ow can a soul be mistress of the body and of the 
vices if it is ignorant of the True God and is not amenable to Hts 
rule?... The very virtues that It believes itself to possess--the virtues 
through which it rules the body and the vices—are vices rather than 
virtues if this soul addresses them 10 the winoing or the bolding of any^ 
thing except God. For, while some people consider that the virtues are 
genuine and sincere pedsely wheo they are addressed to themselves 
and are not cultivated for any ulterior oSject, the truth b that In such 
conditions they become puffed up and conceited, and are accordingly 
to be accounted not virtues but vices. What gives life to a ph^si^ 
organism is something which does not proceed from it but which is 
above it; and, analogously, what gives happiness in life Co a human 
bang is something which does oot proceed from human nature but 
whi^ is above human nacure." 

The last sentence of this passage perhaps points to the solution 
of that spiritual problem which is inexorably presented to the Soul 
by the poignant experience of mundane life in a disintegrating 
society. We have found that it is impossible to escape &om an 
Intolerable Present either by taking flying leaps up or down the 
stream of Tioie or again by seeking to achieve a complete Detach¬ 
ment from life at the cost of annihilating the Self. We have now 
gained a glimpse of an alternative way of life which docs promise 

*to give light to them chat sit in daiknees and in the shadow of death, to 
guide our feet toco the way of peace’ 

and this happy issue out of our afflictions is to be found in enroll¬ 
ing ourselves as citixens of a Civitas Det of which Christ Crurified 
is king. This way of talHng our departure from the City of Destruc¬ 
tion ia not an act of truancy; it is 'a withdrawal according to plan'; 
and the plan—as Christ's Passion proclaims—is not to save our¬ 
selves by escaping from a dangerous and painful mundane en¬ 
tanglement, but to seize the inidative in order, at our own peril, 
to save the City 0/ Deslruction from its doom by convertin| it 
to the Peace of God. For the human citizen of the City of God 
who is stiU in the flesh, this movement of spiritual witbdraw^- 
and-retum may entail-^ the soldier is singled out for special 

> Sunt Aufuidnc; CitAiaU Dfi, 690k XIX, ebap*. fj. * 4 - *$* 

* Luko i. 19. 
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honour—an act, not of truancy, but of martyrdom; but the 
martyr’s goal is not Gautama’s goal of self-annihilation: it la 
Christ’s goal of sdf-fulfiJment through self-surrender. To this 
end was 1 bom, and for this cause came I into the World.'* 

The member of a dismtegrating mundane society who has taken 
this road has a surer hope, and therefore a deeper happiness, th^ 
the merely ‘once-bom’ member of a mundane aociety that is still 
in growth; for he has Icamt the saTjng truths that ‘the Most High 
hath not made one world, but two’,* and that the human wayfarer 
who still finds himself a s^oumer in This World is not on that 
account beyond the pale of the Other World but is travelling all 
the time within the domain of the Kingdom of God and is at 
liberty to live as a dcizen of this omnipresent commonwealth here 
and now, if he is willing with all his heart to pay allegiance to 
Christ the Ring and to take upon himself those obligations of 
citisenship which Christ has consecrated by voluntarily fulfilling 
them in person. Tbis entry into the Kingdom of God is a second 
birth and, for the ‘once-born’ denizen of This World, the dis¬ 
covery that it is possible to obtain this freedom* is like finding 
treasure hid in a leld, or finding one pearl of great price.^ Such 
8 trove is to be bought even at the cost of selling all that the finder 
bas. And the reckoning of spiritual values that Is made in these 
two parables of the Kli^dom of God has been anticipated by the 
testimony of the first and greatest and most Christian of all the 
Hellenic philosophera: 

*In the struggle that will decide whether good or evil is to prevail in 
us the issue is immeasurably greater than at first sight it might seem to 
be; and therefore we must not allow ourselves to be carried away by 
anything in the World—not by honours, not by riches, ooi by power, 
and not by poetry either. For none of these things is worth the price of 
neglecting Rlgbieousness and the rest of wbat constitutes Virtue. . . . 
We must do everything that lies in our power to attain to Virtue and 
Wisdom in This life. The prize is so splendid and the hope is so 
great 

' John imij. * « Em viS. to. quoted tlreodr oo p. l6s. above, 

I iu. }-8, • Acts BCii. si. * Mitt xU. 44-^> 
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(tf) PALINOEKESU 

We have now completed our survey' of four experimental ways 
of life which are so many exploratory attempts to find some practi- 
cable alternative to a familiar habit of Uvii^ and moving at ease in 
a grotring civilization. When this comfortable road has been 
remorselessly dosed by the catastrophe of a social breakdown^ 
these four ways present themselves as the alternative poasible 
by-pasaes. One piece of knowledge that we have gained ftom our 
survey of them is some notion of the essential differences between 
their respective natures. 

We have found that the paths of Archaism and Futurism are 
two alterosdve substitutes for the growth of a civilization which 
are both of them incompatible with erowch of any kind, since they 
both deliberately aim at a breach of contlnulcy, and the principle 
of continuity is of the essence of the movement of growth in what¬ 
ever terms we may try to describe or define it. Archaism is an 
attempt to take a flying leap out of the mundane Present back¬ 
wards into an already vanished mundane Past> while Futurism is 
an attempt to take a similar leap forwards into a still invisible 
mundane Purure, In both of these tours de foru the would-be 
breach of continuity is precisely what makes the spiniual acro¬ 
batic feat attractive to those souls that attempt it; and the common 
vice of Futurism and Archaism is thus not only manifest but slso 
manifestly fatal. Futurism and Archaism are sheer negations of 
growth, and that is the whole of their tragedy. On the other hand, 
Detachment and Transriguratioa, which are another pair of alter¬ 
native substitutes for the swan-path of a growing civilisation, both 
differ alike from Archaism and from Futurism in what is the 
capital point; for, unlike Archaism and Futurism, Detachment and 
Transh^ration are both of them reactions to the breakdown of a 
civiJiaatiori which are still, in themselves, ways of grow t h—if we 
are to judge by the criterion of growth that we have tried to work 
out in an earlier pan of this Study.^ 

The essential feature in which the movements of Detachment 
and Transfiguration diverge from those of Archaism and Futurism 
is, as we have seen, that diey are not attempts to escape from the 
Present without abandoning the level of mundane life, but axe 
endeavours to set upon a belief that there can be no salvation 
from that sickness of the Soul which the breakdown oft civilization 
brir^ to light through any less radical remedy than a change of 
spiritual clime or dimension and this is another way of saying 
• le V, C{i)(4S-ti, Kbove. 

» S« Pm UI. C CO (e) »ol. iii, PP. i74-**7. •bov«. 
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that both Detachment and TransfigtxratioD arc oamplea of that 
^tranaference of the field of action* from the Macrocosm to the 
Microcosm which manifests itself qualitatively in the spiritual 
phenomenon of ‘etherializacion’.' If we are right in believing that 
these are, symptoms of growth, and right again in behoving that 
every example of human growth will always be found to have a 
social as well as an individual aspect,* aod if we are also bound 
to assuoae ex hypotJuH that the society to whose growth the move¬ 
ments of Detachment and Transfiguration (bus bear witness can¬ 
not be any society of the species ‘civilinacons’—considering that 
a disintegrating sodety of that species is the City of Destruction 
from which either movement is an endeavour to escape—then we 
can only conclude that the movements of Detachment and Traos- 
figuration bear witness to the growth of a sodety, or societies, of 
some other kind or kinds. 

Is the singular or the dual the r^hc number to use in referring 
to the social medium in which our two movements of Detachment 
and Tran$£guration take place? The best way to approach this 
question may be to ask oiuselves another: What is the difference 
between the two movements of Detachment and Transfiguration 
in terms of social growth? Ifthey are both of them manifestations 
of social growth and yet are difierenC from one another, does their 
difierence reflect a distinction between two species of society which 
difier specifically from one another as well as from the species 
called ‘civilizations’ ? Or does the difierence between Detachment 
and Transfiguration reflect a difference of soda! growth which is 
not one of kmd but merely one of degree ? Are the two movements 
both of them manifestations of the growth of a single species of 
sod^—and perhaps even of a single unique representative of this 
speaee—at two different points on a course that runs through a 
succession of stages fKim genesis towards prime ? When we put 
our question in this way, we shall see that we already have grounds 
for givii^ it the second of the two possible answers; for we have 
already apprehended^—though this not yet in terms of growth 
but so he only in terms of directiod—the relation which our 
two movements bear to one another. While Detachment is a 
simple movement of aheer withdrawal, Transfiguration is a com¬ 
pound movement whose first beat is likewise s withdrawal but 
whose second beat is a return. The diffdence between an act of 


9 ^1 ^ T 74 -*:?. tb^we. 

> Mlt«f toaom Cram Ue act tbw Mas ia ‘bf fiaast a teoal aoiiaalV io tb« 
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withdrawal and an act of withdrawal-and-retum* ia not a difference 
between one road and another but merely a difference in the 
number of stages traversed. And these two different degrees of 
progress may both be attained on a single road along which both 
the travellers are moving in the same faction. 

The actual identity of the road in the case of the two progresaca 
here in question, can be tested and confirmed by taking account of 
the goal. We have seen what is the goal of that movement of 
withdrawal-and-retum which we have called Transfiguration. The 
aim of Transfiguration is to give light to them that sit in darkness* 
and to make the darkness comprehend this light that is shining in 
it *3 and this aim is pursued by seeking the Kingdom of God in 
order to bring its life, which is ‘the light of men’,* into action—or 
rather into visibility, since God is in action always and every* 
where—in the field of life in This World. The goal of Trans¬ 
figuration is thus the Kingdom of God. And there is s manif^t 
difference, which is not just one of place but rather one of dimen¬ 
sion and of kind, between this Cmitas Dei and the pair of mundane 
Utopians ‘City of Cecropa’ and a 'City of the Sun'—that are the 
respective goals of Archaism and of futurism. But what is the 
relation between the Cmt<u Dei and the NitvSna that is the goal 
of Detachment? Are these two supra-mundane goals of human 
endeavour two mutually exclusive alternatives? Or is only one of 
the two truly a goal, while the other is merely s halting-place on 
the way? We have seen already that the second of these two 
theoretical possibilities is the fact The Hinayanian Buddhist 
arhat, for whom Nirvana is the be-all and end-all, is, in terms of 
Bergson’s simile,< like the driver of a locomobve who has mistaken 
a station for the terminus; and the arhat's misapprehension is 
shared by the Bodhisattva who, out of compassion towards other 
living beings, stays poised on the brink of NirvSna for aeons of 
aeons. The Bodhisattva is like an engine-driver who, having come 
wi.hin vdew of the station and having seen that the signal just this 
side of it permits him to pass, pulls up at the si^ial-box and 
quizotically sets the signal agsinst himself. But there is also 
another driver whose train is neither the Hinaylna nor the Maha¬ 
tma, and that is the Christian mystic who recognizes the station 
for what it is and manfully opens the throttle again, after the 
momentary pause which the time-table prescribes, without being 
deterred by the blackness of the tunnel that ei^lfs the tra^ 

' Tb* Bjmrc e( tlws eempeund mgtif at Withdrfwtl-«nd>ll«eum baa bean etamisad 
in in. C (ii) (S], vol, ill. pp. above. 

* Luke i. * J«hn i. 5. * JAa i. 4. 

1 5 M (he paiMS* cf Bex^Bon diet haa b«ca quoted is III, C <u)(a), «el. m, pp. >34-$, 
above. 
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wben this station has been left behind. This driver knowe Aat 
he has not yet reached the terminus ; and his will to reach it is 
50 strong that it carries him through c^t ‘dark ni^t’ in which the 
road that leads to the goal of the movement of Tfansfiguracion 
makes its crudal reversal of direction from ‘withdrawal’ towards 
‘return’.* , . . 

It would thus appear that, in beari^ witness to the growth of 
some kind of society that is neither a dvilization nor a Utopia, the 
two movements of Detachment and Transfiguration are two pieces 
of evidence for a single paaasge of life- Both of them are reactions 
to the dUinicgradon of a dvilizaiion; and, in the imagery of the 
Sinic Weltanschauung, the disintegration of a civiliaation discharges 
itself, as we have seen, in a full cycle of the alternating rhythm of 
Yin-and-Yang.* In tlw first beat of the rhythm a Yang-movement 
which has been destructive passes over into a Yin-state which is 
a peace of exhaustion; but the rhythm is not arrested at the dead 
point (as the philosophy of Detachment seeks to giMQch Life in 
mmJnj); it passes over again from the Yin-state into a Yang- 
movement which, this time, is not destructive but is creative (Ujte 
the Christian Faith that carries the Soul on beyond Detachment 
into Transfiguration). This double beat of the rhythm of Yin- 
and-Yang is that rendering of the met^ of Withdrawd-and-Retum 
on which we stumbled not far ftom the banning of the present 
Part of our Study, and for which we there provisionally coined the 
name of Schism-and-Palingeneais.* Our intervening study of 
*schism’^fir$t in the Body Social and then in the Soul—has been 
long and laborious; but it has led us to the threshold of ‘palin- 
genesia* at last. 

In this Study the word ‘palingeoesla’, like the word 'proletariat',^ 
haa been commandeered to serve our purpose; and in the act <.f 
laying hands upon it we have noted^ that ita literal meaning— 
'recurrence of birth'—has in it an element of ambiguity. The 
'recurrence’ might refer exclurively to the event of birth or alter¬ 
natively its reference might extend to the nature of the thing bom; 
and, while In the latter use the word ‘palingenesia’ would mean a 
repetitive rebirth of something that has been bom before, in the 
fc^er use It would mean an unprecedented new birth of some¬ 
thing that is DOW being bom for ^e first time. We have observed 

* See the puaap* queted freco Beitvoo lo loc. ac. kod in II). C (ii) (S), vot. lii, 
fp. aj$- 6 . above. 

> for yiB.aftd*Vv<g aee Part II. fi, veL i. ep, aot-a: fbr tbe tnalyai* of the die* 
ntemtwe or • dvilmtieo m temu of Yia-aiui-i is( see v, C (i) (S). rel, v, p. above, 
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vel. I, p. 4I, lootnots a. above. 

* la V, C (D (S), T, p, 17 , feecnote a. ebeve. 
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in the safoe place that a recurrent birth of some identical thing was 
probably the idea in the minds of the Stoic philosophera by whom 
(as far as can be asoenained) the word 'palingenesia' was originally 
coined; but we have kept a free hand for ourselves to use the word 
in our own context in either of two meanings Chat are both of them 
equally legitimate. We have now to decide for ourselves which of 
the alternative meanings we are to adopt. 

Are we to use *palingenesia’ in the sense of a rebirth of the actual 
civilizstion that is in course of disintegradon ? This would be a 
literal application of one of the two possible meanings of the word; 
but this cannot be our meaning; for it is a meaning which expresses 
the aim, not of Transfiguration, but of Archaism.^ 

Then is our 'palii^enesia* to mean, not, perhaps, the literal 
rebirth of an existing civiluadon that is in dl^tegradon, but the 
replacement of this now irretrievably damaged specimen by 
another representative of the same species f This cannot be our 
meaning either; for that is the aim, not of Transhguration, but of 
Futurism; and, if the process is repeated dd ajimtum and is trans> 
Uted from the mundane on to the cosmic scde, the result is the 
cyclic rhythm^ which, in the history of Hellenic thought, was 
proclaimed to be the fundamental *law' of the Universe by Stoic 
and Epicurean philosophers who apparendy were not put out by 
the incongruity between thdr lotadvist conception of the nature of 
Reality and their ethical aim of Detachment. 

The Indie philosophers who have pursued the same aim have 
had the courage to bend thdr theories into confbnnity with it, and 
have set themselves to break the Wheel of Existence as the only 
sure way of escape from being broken on it Is the NrrtSna that 
is attained by a complete extmedon of desire the ‘palingenesis’ 
that we have in mind ? No, that is impossible; for NirvSw and 
‘paJingenesia’ are terms that are mutually exclusive. The very 
definition of NirvUna is that this is the state that supervenes when 
birth has ceased to recur; and, however far-fetched the imagery to 
which we may have recourse in attempting the impossible feat of 
depicting ‘a perfect and absolute blank’, we can be certain before¬ 
hand that this particular image will have no place in our picture. 

* to ibU arebuMw isearuss irtJkwMvta ia fyeonymoia with «ifei<eTa 0 Tsmr—the 
note of Ahich the v«ib a uA«d 1 a. M*/k ix. ta: ‘Elies verilr ewneth first and restoretb 

sU ihints' In ihe Jewish WWwnxfennmf Jesus^i tfe this archsittic 
‘feeeenuon' wu not to end is rtsw. hbt ww mcnlv t prehide to the fulfilment «1 the 
futurwnc bon of • Mmiosic kens^x'i the Arebusm bed eeoordingly aeeuirtd • 
certein Meuenie tinge. Ebee' reeremon of Itnc) to its eteee In the ege before the 
begwnina «f the Sjpriee of TroubJet* wu M be tvet luit e rretondon butt super* 

BtninUy glorified revieioc of the etaiehed put (sm V. C (0 (<f) 9 (r). PP- 
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Nirvana may be a new state—whether of odstence or of non- 
eaistcnce or of both or of neither—but the process by which this 
state of absolute nefadvity is reached cannot be conceived of as 
t 'birth’ by any stretch of the imaginadon. 

There is one other alternative meaning which the word ‘palin- 
genesia' can bear. If it means neither the rebirth of a disintegrating 
mundane society nor the new birth of another representative of the 
same mundane species nor yet the attainment of a supra-mundane 
state which is reached by escaping from all birth of every kind, it 
can only mean an attainment of another supra-mundanc state to 
which the image of birth can be illununacingly applied because 
this other state is a positive state of life—though this in a Wgher 
spincual dimension than the life of This World. That is the 
'palingenesla* of whi ch Jesus speaks to NicodemuSi* and which He 
proclaims in another place in. the same Gospel as the sovereign 
aim of His own birth in the flesh. 

' I am come chat they might have Hfe, and that they might have it more 
abundantly.'* 

That is a 'palmgenesla' in whidi the work of creation is resumed, 
but not as a 'vain repetition’. 

Neuen Lebenalauf 

B^ixioe 

Mit hellem Sinne. 

Und neue Lieder 

Tdoen darauf.* 

The theogony which the Muses had once recited to one of the 
shepherds of Ascra at the moment when a growing Hellenic 
CiviJiaation bad been bursting into flower* flnds its antiphony in 
another theogony which was sung to shepherds of Bethlehem by 

< John ill. 3 ^. * John 1. 19 . 

• Pabi. II. xSiS'S. quoted ilroidv in 12. C (li) (S) t. vo). I, p, aS 9 , •beve, 

Dep. J.: MOMte •. W. 1937, AMhendorflj, po. tSi-s wtd 167-8, pointB 
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ee the bwniunf of* procese.nelei the end of one. TbiePuiUne ‘peUnceneoi*' does not 
brina «ntn it k (lAulceneoue kod inkBAtMeeui mntgkl perfection. It rather utcredueei 
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praceee of leevvniut the lump. 
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U (he Bkoet poignent eeeeegc of enr 10 weurvieioi poeroo. Wes Heeiod (neietl^ auV 
(ekiBK (he fement 01 grouih for the d Wntegrttien of decay i Or vvs he anticipsnoe. is 
e AeM of iniuiiion, one of (he two pceaible ennrere (o a queeeion tvhich wu ts be pro* 

S eueded by Ple(o loot aftenraids. on the morrow of (be Hellcruc Soriety** brteb- 
3wn I Slew once asked himself, ei »e have seed (in IV. C (i), Annex, vol. iv. pp, 5B5*8. 
above), whether 'he true eeiesoopbe of s civihsecjon nught p^ve to be its riK end noi 
ia fall. Wki Hesiod ofitwcring this qoceiioo before it hid neen freti^? 
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tfigeU' at a moment when a dismtegfatmg HeUenic Sodety waa 
suffering the last of the agonies of its Time of Troubles* and was 
falling into the coma of a uoivereal state. The birth of which tke 
angels then sang was not a rebirth of Hellas and not a new birth 
of other societies of the (iellemstic species. It was the birth in the 
flesh of the King of the Klt^dom of God. 


(!D AN ANALYSIS OF DISINTEGRATION 

(d) THE RELATION EFTWEEN DISXNTEGRATIHG CIV 1 L 12 ATTOK 8 
AND INDIVIDUALS 


The Creative Genius as a Saviour. 

The problem of the relation between civilizatjons and indin* 
duals has already engaged our attention in the course of our 
attempt, in an earlier part of this Study,» to analyse the process 
of growth; and, now that we have come to the point at which we 
must attempt to make a corresponding analysis of the process of 
disintegration, the problem presents it^f again. This dmOi 
however, we need not start from first principles, as we found it 
advisable to start when the problem confronted us first; for the 
elements of this problem are ^e same in both sets of drcumstances. 
If the institution which we call a society consists in the common 
ground between the respective fields ii action of a number Of 
individual souls,’ then we may it thai this is its constant and 
uniform consistency so long as it is in existence it all. In respect 
of this fundament point it makes no difference whether the 
society happens to be in growth or in disintegradon. In either of 
these two possible phases of social life it is equally true that the 
source of action is never the society itself, but Is always some 
individual soul;* that the action which is an act of creation is 
always performed by a soul which is in some sense a sup^human 
genius;’ that the genius expresses himself, like every living soul, 
through action upon his fellows;^ that in any society the creative 
peraonahties aw ahvaya in a minority J and that the action of the 
genius upon souls of common day operates more rarely by the 
perfect method of direct iJJumination than through the second- 
best existent of a kind of social drill which enlists the faculty of 
mimesis in the souls of the uncreative rank-and-file and thereby 


I ten MOAKto bcTw««fr HmM: TVofMO', H. t- 34 , kod L«iL« it. S-m, »e« 
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enables them to perform 'mechanicaliy' an evolution which th^ 
could not have perfonned on their own iniiiative.' All this is 
ground that is fundamental to the problem of the relation between 
a dviliaation and the individual soiJa that are its ‘members', what* 
ever the phase through which the civilization may be passing; and, 
since we have covered this ground already, we need not go over it 
again, but may proceed at once to look into the more superficial 
features in which the fundamentally constant and uniform relation 
between the society and the individual does differ according to 
whether the society happens to be moving In one or the other of 
its two alternative directioos. 

What differences, then, can we deiea? Do we find, for instance, 
that, when a society stops growing and begins to disintegrate, the 
individuals who take the l«d are no longer creative personalities P 
If the change from growth to disintegration did involve such a 
change aa this in the nature of the society’s leadership, then that 
would be a difference which could hardly be treated as superficial; 
but as a matter of fact we have discovered already that the differ¬ 
ence in the leadership of a society when it is growing and when it 
is disintegrating is not the difierence between creativity and the 
absence of it For, while it is true that one of the symptoms of 
social breakdown and causes of social schism is the degenera¬ 
tion of a minority that has been able to take the lead in virtue of 
being creative into a mioority that attempts to retain the lead by 
sheer physical domination,^ we have also seen that the Seces¬ 
sion of the Proletariat—which is the answer that the Dominant 
Minority evokes from the members of the society whom it shuts 
out from its now dosed and privileged circle—is achieved under the 
leadership of creative personalities for whose activity there is now 
no scope except in the organization of opposition to the incubus 
of uncreative powers that be.^ Thus the change from social 
growth to soda] disintegration is not accompanied*—either aa cause 
or as effect—by an extinction of the creative spark in the souls of 
individuals or by a change from creative to uncreative leadership. 
Creative perpnalities continue to arise and also continue to take 
the lead in virtue of theij creative power. All that happens is that 
they now find themselves compell^ to do their old work from a 
new locuj standi in a sodety which, in breaking down, bas been 
rent by a schism. 
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Then does the difference lie in the occasion that brmgs a poten¬ 
tial creativity into action f In a growing civilization, as we have 
seen/ a creative personality comes into action by taking the lead 
in making a successful response to some chaUeoge which confronta 
him in common with the uncreativc rank-and-file of the society of 
which they are all 'members’. In a disintegrating civilization 
Challenge-and-Response is still the mould of action in which the 
oiystery of creation place/ but the creative leader’s task now 
begins at a different stage and has a different objective. In a grow¬ 
ing civilization the creator is called upon to play the part of a con¬ 
queror who replies to a cballeoge with a victorious response; in 
a disintegrating civilization the same creator is called upon to play 
the part of a saviour who comes to the rescue of a society that has 
failed to respond because the challenge has worsted a minority 
that has ceased to be creative and that has sunk into being merely 
dominant. Perhaps we have here put our finger upon the true 
nature of the clmge in the relation between the rank-and-file 
of a society and its creative leader when the society passes out of 
growth into disintegration. It is a difference in the character of 
the spiritual warfare that the society is waging. In terms of this 
military simile a growing society is taking the offensive and there¬ 
fore looks for the leadership of a conqueror who will show it how 
to capture freah ground for its advance, whereas a disintegratfng 
society is trying to stand on the defensive and therefore requires 
its leader to play the more thankless—but by the same token 
perhaps also more heroic—part of a saviour who will show it how 
to hold its ground in a rearguard action. 

It follows that, in a disintegrating society, the would-be saviour 
will appear in diverse guises that will vary with his choice of his 
defensive strategy and tactics. There will be would-be saviours 0/ 
a disintegrating society who wiE refuse to despair of the Present 
and will lead forlorn hopes in an endeavour to turn ^e tide wd to 
convert the rout into a fresh advance, without being willing to 
'retreat according to plan’ for the sake of even temporarily breaking 
off contact with an enemy who has at any rate momenurily gained 
the upper hand. There \rill also be saviours/row a disintc^tmg 
society who will seek salvation along one or other of four alternative 
possible ways of escape which we have reconnoitred already.^ 
The savioum who belong to these other four schools will all agree 
in ruling out the idea of tr^ng to hold the present front line, and 
a/ortiori the idea of trying to push it forward. They will all begin 

» In II C fill (W. wl. i. PP. *7 • “d 11. D, roi. li. abort. , 
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operations by executing a strategic retreat from the 
social structure of the mundane Present; but it is only in this first 
negative step that they will take the same line. The saviour- 
arcbaist and the saviour-futurist will try to evade the problem of 
facing defeat by attempting to elude the enemy altogether. The 
archaiBt will seek to elude him by making a forced march to a 
position so frr to the arcbaist^s own rear, and so deeply ensconced 
in the jungle-clad fastnesses of the Past, that the enemy will never 
be able to follow him up. The futurist will seek to achieve the 
same result 1^ the bolder method of putting his troops on board 
aeroplanes and landing them far in the rear, not of his own lines, 
but of the enemy's. There remain the two alternative sirategiea 
of Detachment and Transfiguration, and the saviour from a dis¬ 
integrating society who follows one or the other of these will 
appear in quite a different guise. Along the path of Detachment 
he wiU present himself as a philosopher taking cover behind the 
mask of a king, and along the path of Transfiguration as a god in¬ 
carnate in a man.* Let us try to apprehend the present object of our 
study as he passes through this series of Protean metamorphoses. 

The Sixviour tdih the Stoord. 

The would-be saviour of a disintegrating society is necessarily 
a saviour with a sword; but a sword may be either drawn or 
sheathed, and the swordsman may be discovered in either of two 
corresponding postures. Either he may be laying about him with 
naked weapon in hand, like the Gods in combat with the Giants 
as they are depicted on the Delphic or on the Pergamene frieee, 
or else he may be sitting in state, with his blade out of sight in its 
scabbard, as a victor who has 'put all enemies under lus feet'.* 
The second of these postures is the end towards which the first 
is a means; and, though a David or a H€rakl€s, who never rests 
from his labours until be dies in harness, may be a more romantic 
figure chan a Solomon in all his glory or a Z^s In all his majesty, 
the labours of H^rakJfs and the wars of David would be aimlrss 
exertions if the serenity of Zeus and the prosperity of Solomon 
were not their objectives. The sword is only wielded in the hope 
of being able fo use it to such good purpose that it may eventually 
have no more work to do; but this hope is an illusion; for it is only 
in fairyland that swords cut Gordian knots which cannot be untied 
by fingers. 'All they that take the sword shall perish with the sword'* 

) AecDTdiry t» Pauly.Wiaae**: tfer Kldstue^ 
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!$ the inexorable law of real life; and the 8wordaman*$ belief in a 
conclusive victory is an illusion. While David may never be 
allowed to build the Temple^ Solomon’s building is built only to 
be burnt by Nebuchadnmax; and, while H^rakl^ may never win 
his way in this life to the heights of Olympus, Zeus plants his 
throne upon ibe fonnidable mountain’s summit only to court the 
doom of being hurled in his rum into the abyss into which his own 
haods have already east the Titans.^ 

Why is it that a disintegrating society cannot, after all, be saved 
by the sword even when the swordsman is genuinely eager to 
return the weapon to its scabbard ac the earliest possible moment 
and to keep it there^unused and unseen—for the longest possible 
period of time? Is not this rwofold action of drawing and sheath¬ 
ing again a sign of grace which ought to have its reward? The 
warrior who is willing to renounce, at the first opportunity, the use 
of an instrument which he is only able now to lay aside bwause he 
has just used it so successfully must be a victor who is also a 
statesman, and a statesman who is something of a sag:e. He must 
have a large measure of saving common sense and at 

least a grain of the more etherial virtue of self-control (^Npdreta).^ 
The renunciation of War as an instrument of policy is a resolution 
which promises to be as fruitful as it is noble and wise; and, when¬ 
ever it is taken with sincerity, It always arouses high hopes. 

lam Fides ec Pax et Hones Pudorque 
priscus et neglecta redire Virtus 
sudei, apparetque beats pleno 
Copja corou.^ 

In these lines, written to be sung at a public celebration of the 
beginning of a new era of Hellenic history which was to reproduce 
a happier'past,« Horace seems to be consdoxxsly chancing the 
palinode to Hesiod’s poignant lament over the reluctant retreat of 
the two saving goddesses Aedds and Nemesis from Earth to 
Olympus under pressure of the onset of the Age of Iron.* Why 

> la the thtodicy of Aescfaylu* Zeu* tuecMdi ifi tvotding tbt doom (hat h«* ow* 
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arc these aecmiDgly legitimate expectations doomed to be dia- 
appoiftted—aa they were in the signal failure of the Pax Auguita 
to achieve the perpetuity that was of the essence of the poet’s 
hopes ? Is there, then, ‘no place of repentance' Can the Tnum- 
vir who has once perpetrated, and profited by, the proscriptions 
never truly transfigure himself into a Pater Patriae? The anavrer 
to this agoniang question has been given in an Horatian ode by an 
English poet upon the return of a Western Caesar from a victonous 
campaign in which the victor seemed at last to have triumphantly 
completed his militaiy task. A poem which purports to be a paean 
in honour of a particular tdetery sounds the knell of all Militarism 
in its last two stanzas: 

But thou, the War's and Fortune’s son, 

March indefsti|ably on; 

And, for the last effect. 

Still keep the sword erect. 

Besides the force it has to fright 
The spirits of the shady night, 

The same arts that aid ^in 
A power, must it maintain.* 

This classically phrased verdict upon the career of the earliest 
would-be saviour with the sword in the modem history of our 
Western Ovilisadon has a sting in its tail which pricks with a still 
sharper point in the nioeteen^-century mot that'‘the one thing 
which you cannot do with bayonets is to sit on them’, An instru¬ 
ment t^t has once been used to destroy life cannot then be used 
to preserve life at the user’s conveiueixce. The function of weapons 
is to kill; and a ruler who has not scrupled wade through 
slaughter to a throne’ will find— 4 f be tries to maintain his power 
thereafter without further recourse to the grim arts which have 
gained it—that sooner or later he will be confronted with a choice 
between letting the power slip through his fingers or else renewing 
his 1 ^'*^ of it by meana of another bout of bloodshed. The man 
of violence cannot both genuinely repent of his violence and per¬ 
manently profit by it. The law of Karma is not evaded so easily 
as that. The Saviour with the Sword may perhaps build a house 
upon the sand but never the house upon a rock.^ And he will not 
be able to build for Eternity vicariously by the expedient of a 
division of labour between a blood-guilty David and an innocent 
Solomon; for the stones with which Solomon builds will have been 
of David's hewing; and the veto pronounced against the firthcr— 
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*Thou shajt Qot build an house for my name, because thou hast 
been a m a n of war and bast shed blood*'—spells doom for a bouse 
built by the son on the father's behalf. 

This ultimate failure of all attempts to wi salvation with the 
sword is not only proclaimed in poetry and myth and legend; it is 
also demonstrated in history; for ‘the iniquity of the fathers’ who 
have had recourse to the sword is visited ‘upon the children unto 
the third and fourth generation’-* In our own day the descendants 
of the Protestant English mililaiy colonists whom Cromwell 
planted in Ireland to hold a conquered Catholic country down 
have been evicted from their ancestors' ill-gotten <saies by xha 
very weapons of violence and injustice to which they owed th^ 
cursed heritage; and, at the moment when the« words were bemg 
written in August 1937, the wealth of a British community of 
business men in a treaty-port and settlement at Shanghai which 
had been founded on the iniquity of 'the Opium War' of a.o. 
1840-a was being destroyed by Japanese and Chinese bands which 
had been schooled in Militarism by the example of past British 
success in temporarily transmuting military violence mto com¬ 
mercial profit. Nor are these two judgements of History excep¬ 
tional. The classic saviours with the sword have been the captains 
and the princes who have striven to found or have succeeded in 
founding or have succeeded in preser^dng or have striven to pre¬ 
serve the universal states into which the disintegrating civilizations 
pass when they have lived through their 'Times of Troubles' to 
the bitter end; and, although the passage from 'Time of Troubles 
to universal state is apt to bring wth it so great an immediate 
relief for the tormented chUdren of a disintegrating society that 
they sometimes show their gratiti^c to the successful founder of 
a universal state by worshipping him as a god,* we shall find, when 
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w« come to study these uiuversal states more closely,’ that they 
are at best ephemeral^ aod that If, by a tour ds farct, they obatiA> 
ately outlive their nonnal span they have to pay for this uAnamral 
longevity by degenerating into social enormities* which are as 
pemidouB in their way as either the ‘Times of Troubles’ that 
precede the establishment of universal states or the interregna 
that follow their break-up at the nonnal age. 

The association between the histories of universal sutes and the 
careers of would-be saviours with the sword does not merely 
testify in a general way to the melHcacy of force as an instrument 
of salvation: it enabl^ us to sun^ the evidence empirically by 
giving us a convenient clue for sorting out the would-be saviours 
of this kind and marshalling them in an order in which it becomes 
possible to pass them in review. 

The first to march past will be tlie tragic battalion of wouM*be 
saviours with the sword who have slashed—with blades as futile 
as the Danaida’ sieves—at the welling wars of a ‘Time of Troubles’. 

In the Hellenic Time of Troubles’ {circa 431-31 B.c.) we can 
perceive, in the first generation, the gallant figure of a Lacedae* 
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monian Brasidas giving hia life to liberate the Greek city-states in 
Chalddic^ from an Athenian yoke—only to have his work undone 
within less than half a century by other Lacedaemonian hands 
which were to open the way for a Philip of Macedon to place a 
heavier yoke upon the neck of every state in Hellas save Sparta 
herself.' At Brasidas’ heels stalks the sinister hguie of his country- 
man and contemporary, Lysander, who succe^fully Liberated the 
Greek city-states along the Asiatic shores of the Aegean and gave 
the Athenian 'thalaasocracy' its coup is grdce—only to bring upon 
the former subjects of Athena the chastisement of Lacedaej^ian 
scorpions in place of Actio whips and to set his own country's feet 
upon a path that was to lead her, in thirty-three years, from 
Aegospotami to Leuctra. Thereafter each successive generation 
adds some figure to our parade. We see a Theban Epamlnondas 
liberating the Arcadians and Messenians and punishing Sparta as 
Lysander had punished Athens—only to stimulate the Phocians to 
iniUct the same punishment on Thebes herself. We see a Mace¬ 
donian Philip lidding Hellas of the Pbodan scourge and being 
hailed as 'friend, benefactor, and saviour’‘ by the Thebans and 
Thessalians who had been the principal sufferers from it-^only to 
extinguish the freedom of these two Hellenic peoples that once had 
been so naive as to 'think tbs whole world ^ him'.^ And we see 
an Alexander seeking to KCOncUe the Hellenes to a Macedonian 
hegemony by leading them on the quest of making a common 
prize of the entire Achaemenlao Empire—only to lose for Macedon 
the hegemony which his father had won for her, and to leed the 
ilames of Hellenic civil war by pouring into the rival war-chesta 
of his own successors a treasure which the Achaemenidae had been 
accumulating for two centuries.* 

A parallel and contemporary procession of unsuccessful saviours 
with the sword can be observed in that other half of the Hellenic 
World which lay to the west of the Adriatic.* We have only to 
recite the catalogue of thdr names—’Dionysius the First and 
Dionysius the Second, Agathoclea and Hiero and Hieronymus— in 
order to perceive that the failure of each of these dicutors in turn 
is proclaimed in the bare fact of his needing a successor to grapple 
with the same task all over again. In another context* we have seen 
that the problem of saving Hellenism In the west by eatablishing 

I For the relMioae bcrweeo Spera, the CbelueUuu, umI Mecedon between 
33 ® ».C. »e« III. C rt), Aanti IV, vol, iii, pp. 4SeHS, ebore. 

> DemMcbene*: he e)up. 43. * Ibid. 

‘ See IV, C Ivi) M 3 (a), vol. jv, p. 4S5; V, C (i) (e) ». vot. t ^ 

V. C (i> (<0 >}/ (B preient velwne, p, tjj, fooooK 3, tbove; 4 aS V, C (ii) (S>, 
pp. sSp-M and tiS-Js, b«1ew. . 

t See 1(1, C (li) <6), vcd. iii, p, 3 $ 7 .footno» I, and IV. C (lii) (a) a Anna* 1 . «ol. 

*. p, SW, above, 

* In III. C (ii) (6), voLm. p. 3 t 9 , above. 
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an union sacrie which would be strong enough to resist the dual 
pressure of Syriac rivals from Africa and barbarian interlopers 
from Italy remained unsolved until the fertile seed-bed of Hellenic 
culture in Sicily was devastated by being turned into the arena of 
a struggle for oecumenical dominion between Carthage and Roi^. 

The ‘Times of Troubles* of other civilizations present similar 
spectacles. In the Sumeric Time of Troubles' (area 2677-2298 
B.c.) we find Sargon of Agade (dominahaiur area 2652-2597 B.c.) 
being besought the Assyrian pioneers beyond Taurus to deliver 
them out of the hand of the local barbarians;' and we see Naram^n 
(dominabatur circa 2572-2517 B.C.) representing himself on a 
notorious stele as the deliverer of the plains of Shinar hom the 
depredations of the highlanders of Gudum.> But Naramsin’s, if 
not Sargon’s, title to r^ as a saviour is Impugned by the ensuing 
bout of Gutaean domination over the heart of the Sumeric World 
(cvea 2429-2306);^ for this barbarian counterstroke was the 
nemesis of Akkadian militarism. In the Orthodox Christian World 
the same battalion of would-be saviours is represented by figures 
who are more sympathetic without being more effective. In the 
main body of Orthodox Christendom we see Alexius Comnenus 
(imperahai a.d. 1081-1118)* snatching a prostrate East Roman 
Empire out of the jaws of Normans and SaljQqs with all the 
intrepidity of a David rescuii^ his lamb from the lion and the 
bear.^ And a century later we see a Theodore Lascaris refusing 
to despair of the republic after the unprecedented and overwhelm¬ 
ing catastrophe of A^. 1204, and ruming at bay, behind the walls 
of Nicaea, against the Frankish conquerors of the holy dty of 
Constantine. But all this Byzantine heroism was in vain. For in 
the tragic history of the East Roman Empire the French Goliath 
who came prowling on the Fourth Crusade did not, after all, share 
the fate of the Norman bear aod the SaljQq lion; and the eventual 
recapture of Constantinople by Michael Palaeologus, which 
seemed at the moment to have crowned Theodore Lascaris’ work 
with a posthumous success, proved in the sequel only to have sealed 
the Ea« Roman Empire’s doom by showing the 'Osmanlis the 
way from the Asiatic to the Etiropean side of the Black Sea Straits.* 
In the history of the Russian o^hoot of the Orthodox Christian 
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SocieCy we rray discern countexpirts of an Alexius Coranenus and 
a Theodore Lascaris in Alexander Nevski (regnabat aj>. 1252-63) 
and Dmitri Donskoi {r^nabai A.D. 1362-89), wielded their 
swords for the salvation of the Russian World, durii^ its separate 
‘Time of Troubles' {circa A.D. 1078-1478), from the simultaneous 
assaults of Lithuanian pagans and Teutonic Crusaders on the 
north-west' and of Mongol Nomads on the south-east’ These 
Russian heroes of Orthodox Christendom were happier in their 
generation than their Greek peers, since the fort which they held 
so valiandy against such heavy odds was not, in the next chapter 
of the story, to fall into alien hands. Yet Alexander and Demetrius 
were no more successful than Alexius or Theodore in fulfilling 
their personal task of bringing a 'Time of Troubles* to an end. 

These saviours with the sword whose lot has fallen in 'Times 
of Troubles' are patently cast in the mould of H8rakl8s without 
a touch of Zeus; but the next battalion that comes marching at 
their heels consists of half-castes between the Herculean and the 
Jovian type who are not dispensed from performing Hercules' 
labours but are also not condemned to perform them without any 
hope of obtaining Jove's reward. These Jovian Herculeses or 
Herculean Joves are the forerunners of the successful founders of 
universal states. They play the part of a Moses to a Joshua or an 
Elias to a mundane Mesriah or a John the Bapdst to a Christ’ 
(if the would-be saviours of a mundane society may properly be 
brought into comparison with the harbingers of a km^om which 
is not of This World). Some of these forerunners die without 
passing over Jordan or obtaining more than a Pisgah-sight of the 
Promised Land, while there are others who succeed in forcing the 
passage and in momentarily plandi^ the standard of their kingdom 
on the farther bank; but these audacious spirits who seek to wrest 
a premature success out of the hands of a reluctant Destiny are 
visited, for their temerity, with a punishment that is escaped by 
their peers who recognize, and bow to, their fate; for the universd 
states which they prematurely set up collapse, like houses of cards, 
as swiftly as they have erected; and the jerry-builders' 
abortive labours only find a place in history as s foil to display the 
solidity of the work of successors who retrieve the disaster by re¬ 
building the fallen edifice in granite instead of pasteboard. 

The Moses who dies in the Wilderness is represented in Hellenic 
history by a Marius, who showed the way for a Julius to follow 
in the next generation, though Marius's own hesitant and clumsy 

• S«e II. D (*),*oL u, p, me Part III, A, Amiu 11, roL iii, p. 4S4. ttove. 
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moved towaxde the establishment of an egalitarian dictatorship not 
only failed to introduce a reign of order but grievously aggravated 
an existing state of anarchy. In the Japanese offshoot of the Far 
Eastern Society we may perceive—in a different social setting— 
a more constructive counterpart of Marius in a Nobunaga who 
^rt up his loins to break in the wild horses of an unbridled feudal' 
iam.' And Kobimaga, in hia Cum, has a more sympathetic Andean 
counterpart in an Znca Viracocha who spent in heroically stem¬ 
ming the torrent of Chanca invasion an energy which might other- 
wise have earned the reward of anticipating the achievements of 
a Pachacutec> In the main body of Orthodox Christendom the 
career of the Inca Viracocha is matched by that of the 'Osmanlf 
Baywid Yilderim, who catnc within an ace of anticipating Meh- 
med the Conqueror's double achievement of capturing Constan¬ 
tinople and settling scores with QSrart^, when ‘the Thunderbolt’ 
was blasted in mid-action by the sudden and irresistible impact of 
a still mightier military fiice.’ In the main body of the Far 
Eastern World the Manchu restoration of a Mongol-built universal 
state was more to the credit of the forerunner Nurhachi {regnabat 
A.D. 1618-25), never set foot inside the Great Wall, than it 
was CO the credit of his/cmAwt successor Shun Chih {imperabai 
AJ5. 1644-61), in whose reign the seat of the Manchu power was 
triumphantly transferred from Mukden to Peking. In the Sumeric 
World the task of throwing off a Gucaean yoke was taken in hand 
by UtUchegal of Erech (Uruk) before it was carried ihroueh bv 
Ur-Eogur of Ur, 

NcM to this vanguard who see, but never set foot on, the 
Promised Land comes a second company of forerunners who 
momentarily subdue the monster of anarchy—but this not so 
decisively that he cannot raise his bead or show his teeth again. 

In the Hellenic World a Pompey and a Caesar divided between 
them the task of refoirong a Roman anarchy into a Roman Peace 
•^n ly to ahare the guilt of undoing their common work by tu mins 
their arms against each other. * 

Heu quantum inter ae bellom, si lumina vitae 
attigerint, quaotas tries stragemque riebuot.... 

De, pueri, oe canu animis at^esdte bells 
aeu patriae validas in viscera vertitc vircs.^ 
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But renioostraAce fell on deaf ean; the nva] war-lords condemned 
a world which it was their joint mission to save to be scarified by 
another bout of Roman civil war; and the victor triumphed only 
to be ‘rejected’, like Esau, ‘when he would have inherited the 
blessing’, and to find ‘no place of repentance, though he sought 
it careuilly ^th tears’. > Caesar did not expiate deaths of 
Pompey and Cato by his famous clemency^ in the hour of his 
apparent omnipotence. The slayer who had stayed his sword 
&om further slaughter had neveitbeleas to die by the daggers 
defeated adversaries whose lives he bad spared; and in dying this 
tragic death Caesar bequeathed yet another bout of civil war as his 
unwilled legacy to a piteous world which he had sincerely desired 
to save. The sword had to take a further toll of life and happiness 
before the task which Caesar and Pompey had so lightly thrown 
to the winds was well and truly executed at last by Caesar’s 
adopted son. 

Augustus did succeed, after the overthrow of the last of his 
adversaries, in demobilizing the swollen armies that were left on 
his hands on the morrow of the Battle of Acdum;^ and in the Sinic 
World Ta’in She Hwang-ti performed the same hazardous feat of 
statesmanship after he had destroyed the last rival of Ts'in by the 
conquest and annexation of Ts’i/ But this touch of grace in the 
heart of the violent-handed Sinic Caesar did not reprieve his 
handiwork. The Sinic ur^iversal state which the Ts’in Emperor 
had put together fell to pieces at his death and the work had to 
be done all over again by Han Liu Pang. 

In Syriac history Ts’in She Hwang-ci and Divus Julius have 
their counterpart in Cyrus, the would-be bringer of a Pax Achae~ 
mema to a world that had been lacerated by a fitror Atsyriacus. 
It was in vain that Cyrus (as the story goes) paid heed to the sign 
sent from Heaven Apollo and repented of the evil that he 
thought to do^ unto Croesus.’ Instead of burning his vanquished 
adversary alive, Cyrus took Croesus for his trusted coun^Uor^ 
only (according to the Herodotean tale)* to lose his life, years 
afterwards, through acting on bad advice which Croesus had given 
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him ift gocd feith. The last word on Cyrus's career was spoken 
by the queen of the Nomads when she promised co' satisfy the 
Persian war*lord's insatiable appetite for blood; and Tomyris duly 
carried out her threat on the stricken field by fillic^ a >^e-$kin 
with the blood of the slain and dabbling in it the Lips of Cyrus's 
corpse. Nor was it only Cyrus himself who perished by the stroke 
of ^e weapon which be had drawn; for the death of the Achae> 
menid empire-builder was capped by the collapse of his imposing 
edifice. Cambyses played the same havoc with Cyrus's Pax 
Ackaemenia as a Gaius and a Nero played with Octavian's Pax 
Augusta\ and Darius had to salvage Cyrus’s ruined work, as 
Vespasian salvaged Augustus's and Liu Pai^ Ts’ici She Hwang-ti's. 

In the same Syriac World more than a thousand years later, 
when the Arab war-lord 'Umar brought a long interlude of Hellenic 
intrusion to a tardy end by emulating the Persian war-lord Cyrus’s 
lightning-swift feats of conquest, the captor of Jerusalem showed 
the same clemency as the captor of Sardis—only to demonstrate 
once again that, for the would-be saviour with the sword, there is 
'no place of repentance'. Once again a sword-buik edifice 
coUapsed as soon as the builder’s sword-arm had been put out of 
action. After 'Umar’s death his work—like Cyrus’s—was first 
shamefully wrecked and then brilliantly salvaged—though, in the 
history of the Caliphate, Cambyses’ ^d Darius’s roles were both 
of them played, turn and turn about, by the versatile genius of a 
single Arab statesman. Mulwiyah coldly condemned a world 
that had just been exhausted by the last round of an inconclusive 
struggle between Rome and Peiaia to be further harried by an 
Arab civil war in order that the astute Umayyad nugbt filch the 
poHdeal heritage of the Prophet Muhammad out of the incom¬ 
petent hands of the Prophet's own cousin and son-in-IawJ 

In the Japanese ofi^oot of the Far Eastern World we see Hlde- 
yoshi bringing the work of his master Nobuoaga to the verge of 
completion*—only to divert his energies, with a Julian levity, to 
the wanton enteiprise of canying the fiame of war into Korea* 
before stamping out the last emb^ of it in Japan, with the result 
that Hideyo^'s work had to be re-performed arier his death* by 
leyasu at the cost of a Battle of Seklgeham* and a siege of Osaka.^ 
In genius Hideyoshi was as conspicuously superior to leyasu as 
Julius was to Octavian; and the moral of both the Japanese and the 
Hellenic stoiy is that of Aesop’s fable of the Hare and the Tortoise, 

* F«r cIm ironr of ihic outcome of Mu>ncuDed'» pobUcel ceroer aee V. C (i)(d) 6 (SX 
Atmex, vbl, v,^, tbove. 
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A mediocre Ability whicb never deviatee from the pursuit of a 
single aim may go farther in politics than a wayrrard genius which 
U master of everything except its own cipricc. Yet this moral is 
perhaps not borne out by, the history of the establishment of the 
Mughal R 5 j which served as a tmiversal state for the Hindu World. 
In ^s Mughal version of the play Sabur was the Cyrus whose 
work was undone by a Humlydn who was as unfortunate as 'All 
and as disastrous as Cambyses; and Akbar was the Darius who 
retrieved the disaster and reconstructed the edifice; yet, if filbur 
and Akbar were to be measured against one another in respect of 
either genius or caprice, it would be Akbar and not Bibur who 
would carry off the palm.' If we ram our attention from the 
Mughal Raj, which was the first to provide the ^indu World with 
a universal state, to the British Raj, which took up the aame task 
after the Mughal Raj had prematurely broken down, we shall 
notice, here too, a distinction between the respective achievements 
of two successive gtoerationa of British empir^builders: the 
generation of the Wellesleys {circa a.d. i8oo~3o), who revealed the 

S romise of a Pax BriUmmea when they broke the power of Tipu 
ahlb In Mysore and of the MaHithSs In the Deccan; and the 
generation of the Lawrences (cirea a.d. 1830-60}, who turned 
promise into performance by breaking the still more formidable 
powu of the Sikhs in the Panjab and then riding the storm of a 
Mutiny In which the newly launched ship of British state in India 
came as near to foundering as the Achaemenian Empire came in 
the general revolt against the tyranny of Cambyses. 

Tliere is, however, a third company in our battalion of fore> 
runners, and this is composed of Herculeses who hand on to 8uc> 
ceasors the fruits of their own labours without ever tasting these 
fruits for themselves, but also wjthout any break or setback. In 
the Babylonic World, Nabopolassar {imperahat 626-605 6.C.) spent 
his life in compassing the death of the Assyrian tiger In order that 
Nebuchadneasar {imperahai 605-562 B.c.) might sit, unchallenged, 
on the throne df a Neo-Babylonian Empire which could not stand 
secure until Nineveh lay in mins. In ^e Indie World, when the 
Indie universal state which had been founded by the Mauryas was 
re-established by the Guptas, Samudragupta (mperabai circa 
A.D. 330-75) played Nabopolassar to ChandraguptaII’s Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar ((^andmgupta if Gupta imperabat circa a.d. 375-413).^ 
These forerunners whose heritage is transmitted in peace are not 
far from being true founders of universal states; and, if we now 
pass to these, we shall fnd the roll-call easy to recite. 

' For Akbtr** cesiut V, C (i) 6 (S), Anna, vot. v, pp. 699-704, tbort. 

^ See V. C (0 uO 9 (fii, Acoex, pp. ai-t, below. 
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The true foofider of the Hellenic univereal state was Auguatua 
(rather than Divus Juliua); of the Sumcric, Ur-Engur;» of the 
Egyptiac, Mentuhotep IV* {the prince of the Eleventh Dyn^ty 
who reigned circa ac7o/6o-20i5 B.c. and established the so-called 
‘Middle Empire’}. In Egyptiac histoo^ Mentuhotep IV hw a 
double in the person of Amoais* (the first sovereign of the Eigh¬ 
teenth Dynasty and the founder of the so-called ‘New Empire | 
owing to the extraordinary restoration of the i^ypdac universal 
state after an interlude of barbarian rule.^ If we pass from the 
Egyptiac to the Andean World, we shall find that the Inca Pacha- 
cutec’a claim to be the true founder of the Andean universal stale 
claim which is implicit in the title ‘Worid Changed for the 

Better’*_is borne out by the facts of Andean history.® And, to 

continue our catalogue, Nebuchadnezzar (rather than Nabopo- 
lassar) was the true founder of the Babylonic universal state,’ and 
Chandragupta Mautya the founder of the Indie universal state,^ 
while Chandragupta II Gupta*—an Indie empire-builder who 
lived and reigned nearly 700 years after Chandragupta Maurya’a 
day—is catii&d to rank as the second founder of the Inic uni¬ 
versal state, since it was he who made the decisive contribution*® to 
its reconstniciion after an Interlude of Hellenic Intrusion. To 
resume: Han Liu Pang (rather than Ts’in She Hwang-ti) was the 
true founder of the Sinic universal state; Darius 1 (rather than 
Cyrua) the true founder of the Syriac universal state; and Mu‘awi- 
yi (rather than 'Umar) the true second founder of the Syriac 
universal state, inasmuch as Mu’iwiyah was the true founder of 
the Arab Caliphate which took up and carried through the Achae- 
menian Ernplre’s uncompleted task*’ after an interlude of Hellenic 
intrusion upon Syriac ground which had lasted for the better part 
of a millennium.** In the main body of Orthodox Christendom the 
Pax Ottomamea, which perfonned the functions of a universal 
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state, was established by Mehmed 'the Conqueror* of Constanti¬ 
nople.^ In the Russian offshoot of Orthodox Christendom the 
founder of the universal aute was the Tsar Ivan III {mperabat 
AJD. 1462-1505), since the decisive event in the expansion of the 
Prindpality of Moscow into an oecumenical empire was the annexa* 
tion of the Republic of Novgorod in a.d. 1478.* In the main body 
of the Far Eastern World Pax Mongolica was established by 
Chingb Khan. In the Japanese offshoot of the Far Eastern Sode^ 
the true founder of universal state was leyasu (rather than 
Hideyoshi). In the Hindu World the true founder of the Mughal 
Rij was Akbar^ (rather than Blbur), while the true founders of the 
British lUj were the Lawrences (rather than the British empire- 
builders of the preceding generation). 

To the eyes of an historian of a later age, who can see the careers 
of these founders of universal states In the light of a distant sequel, 
their Jovian figures do not stand out as being strikingly different 
from the Herculean figures of their predecessors. But to the eyes 
of a contemporary observer, who eaimot see things in perspective, 
there seems to be all the difference here between failure and suc¬ 
cess. The founders of the universal states appear at the moment 
to have triumphantly achieved a success which their predecessors 
have striven for manfiiUy but in vain; and the genuineness of this 
Buccoss appears to be guaranteed not merely by the effectiveness 
oi the founders* own lives and deeds (however eloquently these 
fects may speak), but most decisively of all by the prosperity of the 
founders* successors. Solomon’s glory is the most telling evidence 
for David’s prowess. Let us therefore now continue our survey of 
saviours with the sword by passing in review these Solomons who 
are bom into the purple. The swords of the porpkyrogemh are 
speciously muffled in the folds of an imperial robe; and, if ever we 
see them show their true colours by displaying the hidden blade, 
we sh all always find that this act of self-betrayal has been prompted 
by wantonness and not enjoined by necessity. If salvation with the 
sword is to be 'justified of her children’,* it must be now, in 
Solomonian generation, or never in the whole history of the dis- 
intentions of civilizations. So let us inspect our Solomons closely. 
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Th« mgns of these Solomons constitute those rebtively happy 
periods of paitiaJ peace and prosperity which look like ‘(^Idcn 
Ara’ if we confine our view to the life-spans of the uruversal sta^ 
in which they occur, but which can be seen W be rc^y ‘^dian 
Summers' as soon as we oaend our field of vision to include the 
whole life-span of the civilisation in whose history the coming 
going of a universal state is only one of a number of incidents m a 
long tale of disintegration.* An empirical survey of these 'Indian 
Summers' will bring out two salient features of this historical 
phenomenon. We shall find that they display a striking uniformity 
of chamcier combined with an equally striking inequality of 
duration. 

We have seen that the Hellenic ‘Indian Summeri began at the 
accession of the Emperor Nerva in a.d. 96 and ended at the death 
of the Emperor Marcus in a.d. 180; and these eighty-fow yeara 
amount to not much less than a quarter of the total duration of a 
Pax Romana which, in the terms of the oonveniional chronolo^ 
which dates by public events, may be reckoned to have begun in 
31 B.C., on the morrow of the Bat^ of Actium, and to have ended 
in A.D. 378, on the day of the Battle of Adrisnople. The ‘Indian 
Summeri which the main body of the Far Eastern World enjoyed 
under the Pax Maruhuana luted rather longer than this, If its 
beginning is to be equated with the definitive subjugation of the 
South by the Emperor K'ang Hsi in A.D. 1682, and its end with the 
death of the Emperor Ch’ien Lung inA.D. 1796. In the history of 
the Egyptiac Society the ‘Indian Summer' of ‘the New Empire’ 
lasted longer still—feom the accession of Tbothmes I circa 1545 
B.c. to the death of Ameohotep HI in 1 376 B.c. But all these spans 
are surpassed in the duration of the ‘Indian Summeri of 'the 
Middle Empire’, which was the original Egyptiac universal state; 
for this first Egyptiac ‘Indian Summeri was almosi coeval with the 
Twelfth Dynasty, which reigned, from first to last, circa 2000- 
2 788 B.c. and, even if we due the onset of winter from the death 
of Amenemhat III in 1801 B.c.,’ the spell of sunshine covers half 
the total duration of a Pax Thebana that lasted in all for about four 
centuries, if its beginning is to be equated with the accession of 
Mentubotep IV circa 2070/2060 B.c.* and its end with the irruption 
of the Hykm circa 1660 B.c.’ 

These 'Indian Summers’ that have lasted through successive 
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reigns, and in at l«ast one case for almost the whole period of a 
dynasty, differ notably in length from other ‘Indian Summers’ 
which are also manifestly authentic examples of the same social 
phenomenon, but which have not outlasted the reign of some 
single sovereign with whose name they are identified. 

In the history of the Sumeric universal state, for Instance, the 
‘Indian Summer’ was confined to the rugn of the Emperor Dungi 
{imperahat circa 2280-2223 ^*^0* whose death was followed by a 
rapid onset of winter. In the history of the Andean universal state 
the 'Indian Summer' of Tupac Yupanqui's reign {mperabat circa 
A.D. 1448-82) began to fade out in the reign of his immediate suc¬ 
cessor Huayna Capac;’ and the first Couch of frost made itself felt 
in the feud between Huayna Capac's rival heirs, before the Incaic 
Empire^-^nd, with it, the Andean Civilizadoa itself—was wiped 
out by the sudden swoop of a storm-cloud from the unsuspected 
^rther shore of a distant Atlantic. In Indie history a Mauryan 
‘Indian Summer' in the reign of the Emperor Apoka {impertibat 
273-232 B.c.) was followed in 185 B.c. by the blight of Pushya- 
mitra's usurpation of power,* while a Guptan ‘Indian Sununer* in 
the reign of ^Klumaragupta I {imperabai A.D. 413-55) was followed, 
m the very year of the serene emperor's deadi, by the blight of an 
irruption of Eurasian Nomads which was the first wave of a de* 
vastating deluge.* The Sinlc ‘Indian Summer' scarcely extended 
beyond the limits of the reign of the Emperor Han Wuii (imperahat 
14^7 B.C.), whose ‘forward policy* against the Eurasian Nomads 
was possibly the ‘beginning of evils' in the history of a Prior Han 
Dynasty which both attained and passed its senith in Wuii's life¬ 
time/ In the histoiy of the Pax MoTtgoUca in the main body of the 
Far Eastern Society the ‘Indian Summer' in the reign of the Great 
Khan Qubilay {imperobat A.D. 1259-94) was followed in a.x>. 136S 
by the eviedoD of the Mongols from intramural China.* In the 
history 0/ the Arab Cahpbate the celebrated ‘Indian Summer' in 
the reign of HfirQn-ar-RasbJd {imperabai aj). 786-809) shines out 
so brilliantly yKftnlf<t to the depth of the darkness in which this 
pool of light is darned. The splendours of an ‘Abbasid Caliph who 
was profiting by the cumuladve results of the labours of s long line 
of Umayyad predecessois are set ofi 00 the one band by an ante¬ 
cedent bout of anarchy in which P^rQn’s 'Abbasid forebears had 
wreated the Caliphate out of the Umayyads’ grasp, and on the 
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other hand by a subsequent d^blcU, in which HarOn^s 
succeasors fcU into a humiliatiug bondage to their own Turkish 

body-guard. _ ^ 

In the main body of Orthodox Christendom the Pax Otbmamta 
produced its 'Indian Summer’ in the reign of Suleyman the Mag¬ 
nificent {mperohai A.D- i52Ch-66)—an 'Osmanli prince who emu- 
Jated 'in real life’ the legendary glory of his Davidic namesake. 
Suleymin’s Wcsiem contemporaries were affected like the Queen 
of Sheba by the vastness of this latter-day Solomon’s dominiona 
and the abundance of his wealth and the grandeur of hia buddmgs; 
Hbere was no more spirit in’ them.* Yet the curse which the 
biblical Solomon lived to bring down on himself was also incurred 
by Suleyrt^- ‘The Lord said unto Solomon: ‘'Forasmuch as this 
is done of thee, and thou hast not kept my covenant and my 
statutes which 1 have commanded thee, I will surely rend the king¬ 
dom from thee and will give it to thy servant.” In another con¬ 
text* we have observed that Suleyman the Magnificent was the 
Ottoman Padishah who sapped the foundations of the Ottoman 
social system by making the first breach in the fandamental rule 
that the PSdishih’s Slave-Household must be recruited from per¬ 
sons who were infidel-bom, and that Muslim freemen should be 
inelipble for enlistment ex officio rehiioms* In tolerating the 
enrohnent of Janissaries’ sons among the 'Ajtm^oghlarUt Sul^min 
opened the flood-gatea for a disastrous dilution of the Janissary 
< 5 )fps; and this self inflicted <atastrophe duly rent the Idagdom from 
the 'Osmanli Padishah and gave it to bis 'human cattle’ ^e ra'fyeh. 

If we now turn our eyes from the main body of Orthodox 
Christendom to its ofehoot in Russia, we may hesitate at first sight 
to rca^nize a counterpart of Suleyman the Magnificent in his con¬ 
temporary Ivan the Terrible {imperabat a . d . i 53 3*^)- Are a reign 
of terror and an ‘Indian Summer’ compatible? The two atmo¬ 
spheres will strike us as being so sharply antipathetic to one 
another that we may question the possibility of ^eir co-existing 
in a single place and Yet the record ^ Ivan the Terrible’s 
achievements may compel us to admit chat his reign was an 'Indian 
Summer’ of a sort;^ for this was the reign which saw the prince of 
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Muscovy assume the style and dtle of an East Roman Emperor and 
justify audacity by the conquest of Qazan and Astrakhan and 
the openii^up of the White Sea and Siberia. This was assuredly 
an 'Indian Summer*, albeit with thunder in the air; and this read¬ 
ing of Ivan the Terrible's reign is conEimed by the sequel. Before 
the Emperor's death a shadow was thrown athwart the sinister sun¬ 
light of his reign by the outcome of a war for the acquisition of a 
sea-board on the Baltic which dragged on even longer than the war 
subsequently waged for the same purpose by Peter the Great,^ but 
which ended in a miserable failure that was at the opposite pole 
from Peter’s brilliant success. And when Ivan had gone to his 
account the strokes of misfortune fell thick and fast upon the body 
politic which he left behind him. The year 1598 saw ^e extinction 
of the House of Rurik, and the years 1604-13 saw a temporary 
collapse of the Russian Orthodox Christian universal stated from 
which it did not fully recover till the reign of Peter the Great. 

If we now glance back at our catalogue of ‘Indian Summers' 
that have endured for longer than a single reign, we shaU observe 
that these too, for all their staying-power, have succumbed to the 
onset of winter in the end. In the Hellenic World Marcus was 
followed by Commodus, and Alexander Severus by 'the Thirty 
Tyrants', In the main body of the Far Eastern Society Ch’ien 
Lung was foUowed by Hung Hriu-ch’uan.^ In the Egyptiac World 
in the days of 'ihoNcw Empire’ Amenhotep II! was Jollowed by 
an Amenhotep IV who has made himself notorious under his self- 
chosen title of IkhnatoQ, while in the days of ‘the Middle Empire’ the 
long series of majestically alcematiiig Ameoemhats and Senwos- 
rets gave way at last to a dynasty In which no fewer than thirteen 
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ephemeral emperors succes^ely seized and lost the Imperial 
'Hironc within the brief spao of a quarter of a century.* 

Our survey of 'Indian SumiDers* has thus, it would appear, been 
leading us to the conclusion that the careers of the Solomons de* 
dsively refute, instead of decisively vindicating, the claim of the 
sword to be convertible into an instrument of salvationjfor, whether 
ux ‘Indian Summer' lasts out the life of a dynasty or comes and 
goes within the briefer span of a sii^e rdgn, we have seen that it 
is in any case essentially socnethi^ transitory. The glory of 
Solomon is a glory that &des; and, if Solomon is a &i]ure, then 
David-^nd David's forerunners^have wielded their swords in 
vain. The truth seems to be that a sword which has once drunk 
blood cannot be permanendy restrained from drinking blood 
again, any more a tiger who has once tasted htunan flesh can 
be prevented from becoming a nun-eater from that time onwards. 
The man-eating tiger is, nO doubt, a tiger doomed to death; if he 
escapes the bullet be wdl die of the mange. Yet, even if the tiger 
could foresee his doom, be would probably be unable to subdue the 
devouring appetite which his hrst taste of man-meat has awakened 
in his maw; and so it is with a society that has once sought salva¬ 
tion through the sword. Its leaders may repent of their butcher's 
work; they may show mercy on their enemies, like Caesar, and 
demobilise their armies, Uke Augustus; and, as they ruefully hide 
the sword away, they may resolve in complete good faith that they 
vnli never draw it again except for the asstiredly beneficent, and 
therefore legitimate, purpose of preserving the peace against 
criminals still at large within the borders of their tardily established 
imiveraal state or against barbarians still recalcitrant in the outer 
darkness. They may clinch this resolution with an oath and rein¬ 
force it with ao exorcism; and for a season they may appear to have 
succeaafiiUy achieved the pious tour deforce of bitting and bridling 
Murder and harnessing him to the chaiiot of Ufo; yet, though their 
fair-seeming Pox Oecwnemca may stand steady on its grim founda¬ 
tion of buri^ sword-blades for thirty or a hundred or two hundred 
yearn, Time sooner or later will bring their work to naught. 

Time Is, indeed, working against these unhappy empire-builders 
from the outset; for sword-blades are foundations that never settle. 
Exposed or buried, these blood-stained weapons still retain their 
sinister charge of harma', and this means that they cannot really 
turn into inanimate foundation-stones, but must ever be stirring— 
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like the dragon’S'tooth seed th&t they are—Co spring to the surface 
again in a fresh crop of slaying and dying gl^ators. Under its 
serene mask of elfbrtless supremacy the O^menical Peace of a 
universal state is figbtmg> all the time» a desperate Iqsing battle 
against an unexordsed demon of Violence in ica own bosom; 
and we can see this moral struggle being w^ed in the guise of a 
conflict of TOlicies- 

Can the Jovian ruler of a universal state succeed in curbing that 
insadable lust for further conquests which was fatal to 
And, if he cannot resist the temptation <UMla/t suptrbcs, can he 
at any rate bring himself to act on the Virgilian counsel farcert 
ru^rrir When we apply this pair of tests to Joviua's performance, 

we shall find chat be seldom succeeds in living up for long to his 
own good leaoIutiDDs. 

If we choose to deal first with the fortunes of the confiict 
between the alternative policies of expansion and of non-aggres* 
sion in the relations of a universal state with the peoples beyond 
its pale, we may begin by considering the Sinic case in point, for 
there could have been no more impressive declaration of a deter¬ 
mination to sheathe the sword than Ts'in She Hwang-ti’a inunense 
work of consolidating the unco-ordinated fortifications of the 
former Contending States of the Sinic World, where these had 
marched with the Eurasian Steppe, into the single continuous ram¬ 
part of his Great Wall.* Yet Ts'in She Hwang-ti’a good resolution 
to refrain from stirring up the Eurasian hornets’ nest was broken, 
as we have seen, less than a hundred yean after the Ts’in emperor*s 
death, by the 'forward policy' of his Han successor Wuti.* In the 
history of the Hellenic universal state the founder himivJf set a 
practical example of moderation to hia successors by abandoning 
his attempt to carry the Roman frontier to the Elbe,* before he 
bequttthed to them his famous counsel to be content with pre- 
servii^ the Empire within its existing liredts, without attemptuig to 
extend ic.^ Augustus's attitude is illustrate by Strabo’s account 
of a ctirrent controversy over the question whether the Augustan 
rule might allow of a British exception.’ And, although this parti¬ 
cular breach of the rule was eventually committed with an apparent 
impunity, Trajan afterwards demonstrated the soundness of Au¬ 
gustus’s judgement when he ventured to break the rule on the 
grand sc^e by attempting to realiae Crassus's and Julius's and 
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AAtonius's dream of conquering the Parthian Empire, The price 
of a momcDtary advance from the hither bank of Euphrates to the 
foot of Zagros and the head of the Persian Gulf was an intolerable 
strain upon the Roman Empire’s resources in money and men. 
Insurrections broke out not only in the newly conquer^ territories 
between the conqueror's feet but also among the Jewish Diaspori 
in the andent dOTunions of the Empire in his rear;* the clear sky 
of a nascent Hellenic ‘Indian Sununcr' was momentarily overcast; 
and it took all the prudence and ability of Trajan's successor 
Hadrian to liquidate the formidable legacy which Trajan's sword 
had bequeathed to him. Hadrian promptly evacuated all his pre¬ 
decessor’s Transeuphratean conquests; yet he was able to restore 
only the territorial, and not the politick, status quo ants btUum. 
Trajan’s act of aggression made s deeper mark on Transeuphratean 
Syriac minds than Hadrian’s reversal of it; and we may date from 
tlw epoch the beginning of a change of temper in the Trans- 
cuphwtean tract of the Syriac World which was fostered by Roman 
relapses into a recourse to the sword^ until the reaction in Iran 
dedared itself at length in sensational foshion In the revolutionary 
replacement of an Arsadd King Log by a Sasanid King Stork, ^ and 
the consequent resumption of that militant counter-attack against 
the Hellenic intruder which had succeeded in evicting Hellenism 
from Its footholds in Iran and 'Iraq in the second century B,c., but 
had latterly been in suspense since the conclusion by Augustus, in 
20 B-C., of a Romano-Parthian ‘peace with honour*. Under the 
auspicea of the second { 4 di$hab of the Sasanian line the Trajanlc 
breach of the Augustan rule in a.d. ti3'i7 found its nemesis in 
A.D. 260 in a repetition of the disaster wtuch had been inflicted 
upon Roman arms in 53 a.c. by the Parthians.* 

In Egyptiac history we see the Theban sword that had been 
drawn in a BefTsumgskrUg by AmosU {imperobai i5So-]558 b.c,) 
and wielded in a reoanche by Thothmes I {mpsr<^t 1545-15 2 4 B,C,) 

' Fw tbe inturmtiaii «(the Je»jUi DtMpMi )ti Cyrene Md E|W end Cyprus So 
AJ>. 1:5-17 *M V, C (i) (c) 2. veL V, p. 68 , foootote 5; ead V. C (>] (d) 9 (y), ia the 
pieee&T reJuiiK, p. 1S3, eberc. 

a Trajie’e error ef aa i 'S-t? wu repeeud hr Mueui in A.P. idA-S, by Septimiu* 
Sevenu in Kn. c 95 ^, and by Cancalla in aa Theae three {Inman wan oi 

•Igrteiion *«« eccentMcued by aoneutioni which carried the Roaaaa &«ntier eaat* 
ward frooi tba Middle Eus^cea to the KhabOr and tberet^ recaoMred for Helleruam 
a bah of Syriac ttrriicry wmeb had bees Ubaraiad from ibe oalauadae by the Anaddea 
at tbe mro ef the aecond and tba leat century e,c. But ibia reeooen of (teuad in 
Mceopoaoii waa ofiwt is 'IHq by the iadlecriminate barbarity of MaKua^a utd 
Sevwue’e eeldjcn, who eacked the dwdel of Hallciuent at Sclaucu aa raefcilcealy aa the 
baad.<7uanart 01 cha Anaeid p ow e r at Cteaipbon. And it waa a atiD worae blow for 
bMkcaerB who tbe twice perpetrated each of Selaucta^reeipboo in tbe eecoed casmry 
ofibe Chrietian Era wae av en ged by Sepof^i rwiee panerrtten laek of Antioch in A.0.253 
*od 258-^. > Sea V. C <i) («) 3, ?oI. y, p. at6. abon. 

* Ida A 800 , uinjji.e., a Booian army laid down in anae; but the captivity of 
Valeeias waa canre husailiaiaof chan tbo deatb ttfCraaeui. 
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being deliberately sheathed by the Empress Hatshepsut (:«• 
ptrabat 1501-1479 B.c.)—only to be wilfully drawn and wielded 
again by Thothmes III {^p€T<^at 147^1447 B.c.) as soon as 
Death had removed Hatshepsut’s restrainlog hand. ^ The karma of 
the MiUcarism which governed the policy of ‘the New Empire’ for 
the next hundred years {area 1479-1376 B.c,) could not be extin- 
gulahed by Ikhnaton’s passionate repudiation of 2 policy ^ch he 
had inherited from four predecessors^^y more than ^e nemesis 
of Nebuchadoerzar’s militarism could be averted by Nabonidus's 
childish device of ignoring the unwelcome realities of his imperial 
heritage and to forget the cares of state in the delighta of 

archaeology. Nor» in the history of the Lndie universal state, could 
Afoka’s renunciation of War as an instrument of his imperial policy* 
save the noble emperor’s successors from losing the Maurya power 
by the lethal arcs that A9oka’3 grandfather Chandragupta had 
employed in gaining it 

In the history of the Ottoman Power Mehmed the Conqueror 
{imperabat A.D. 1451-$!) deliberately limited his ambitions to the 
enterprise of mal^g his Pax Otiomanica conterminous with the 
historic domain of Orthodox Christendom (not including its o£f> 
shoot in Russia) and he resisted all temptations to encroach upon 
the adjoining domains of Western Chmeendom and the Iranic 
World. But—partly, no doubts because his band was forced by the 
aggressiveness of IsnuH Sluh Safawi—Mehmed’s successor Selim 
the Grim {imperabat a.d. lyi^-ao) broke Mehmed’s self'den^g 
ordinance In Asla^^ while Selim’s successor SuLeymln {^mperdtai 
A,D, 1520-66) committed the further error—which was ultimately 
still more disastrous and which could iroc be excused on Selim’s 
plea qI force majeate —of breaking the same self«denying ordinance 
in Europe as wdL In consequence the Ottoman rower was 
rapidly worn down by the grinding friction of a perpetual war- 
&re on two fronts against adversaries whom the 'Osmanli could 


I ]a iBuj •tkDdixtf out •» D lo X rult ihst prevtUod AfterwtrdA m woH u 

btfm. nitn a tba mKm of tb« EishMAtb Emdjc Drurtr • 

3yri»c la 0 ^ th« UuNmd Ubat II *.&. 7(7-«o). 



Aamx VllI, Tol. ii, pp. f4S-$>. >bov«). It u 
Bonber of hw dynutr wbo toM bit profeMtOo of IaIabi lenouib (aec V. C (C («) S {e). 
AsfMKj Vo), T, p. S7J. kboV^< 

* Tm rwokmoo wUch Ac«4a to«ft And kept, ifter be bed bees eooTioced of (be 
wickednw* of Wv bf Me b««e«Al experience of the borrore of^ own euMtAA^ wi; 
of onreaeiOB eseiaet iUlmat. bu bceo touebed upon io V. C (i) (d) S (8>, Annex, 
n. dSi, ebovo. 

> Per due feeture of the peUef of Mefaraed Ftnb Me I. C (i) W. Acaei I, eoL i, 
pp. sb^r, ebm. 

• 3m I. C (i) (8). Annex I. vel, i. pp, 384 * 9 . Above. 
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repeatedly defeat in the field but could never put out of action. And 
thja Selimian and Sulcymanian perversi^ came to be so deeply in¬ 
grained in the swtecraft of the Sublime Porte that even the coUapse 
that followed Sulcymin’s death did not produce any lasting revul¬ 
sion in ftvour of a Mehmedian moderation. The squa^crcd 
strength of the Ottoman Empire had no sooner been recruited by 
the statesmanship of the KSpriiluB than it was expended by Qara 
Mustafa on a new war of aggression against the Franks which was 
intended to carry the Ottoman frontier up to the eastern bank of 
the Rhine, Though he never came wthin sight of this objective, 
Qgfa MustafI did emulate Suleyman the Magnificent's feat of lay¬ 
ing siege to Vienna. But in a.d. X6S2-3, as in A.n. is^ 9 » ^ 
of the Danubian carapace of Western Christendom* proved to be 
too hard a nut for Ottoman arms to crack; and on this second 
occasion the 'Osmanlis did not fril before Vienna with impunity. 
The second Ottoman siege of Vienna evoked a Western counter¬ 
attack which continued, with no serious check, from a.d. 1^3 to 
A.D. ipaa, and which did not expend itself until the 'Osmanlis had 
not only been bereft of their empire but had even been compiled 
to renounce their ancestral Iranic culture as well, as the price of 
retaining possession of their homelands in Anatolia.^ 

In thus wantonly stirring up a hornets’ nest in Western Christen¬ 
dom, CHta Mustafa, like Suleyman before him, was committing 
(he classic error of !<^rxes when the successor of Darius^ launched 
his war of aggression against Continental European Greece and 
thereby provoked a H^enic counter-attack wMch immediately 
tore away from the Acbaemenian Empire the Greek fringe of ita 
dominions in Asia, and which ultimately led (0 the destruction of 
the Empire Itself when the work begun by the sea-power of Athens 
under the auspices of Themistocles was taken up and completed 
by the land-power of Macedon under the auspices of Alexander. 
In the history of the Hindu World the Mugh^ RIj produced its 
XeriLes in the person of the Emperor Awrang^ {imperahat a . d . 
1639-2707), whose unsuccessful efforts to assert his authority over 
MahirSshtra by force of arms provoked a ManthI counter-attack 
which ultimatdy destroyed the authority of Awrang^’s succes- 

* Por tbe Daauban HipibuM Moetfcby't nmetkia u * ewtpaw ma I. C (iii) 

v*l.i,p, J 56 ,footDoMx;lI.D(»r,Tol. u.pp. J77-90J uid V. C<i) »,pp. 3 «S- 7 » 

* 8«* !I. D («), «oL ii, pp. 1S6-6, and Ftrt 111 . A, vol. iii, pp. 4 ^. ibovc. 

* D4riuj bid « count, tstesded tb« bom>di of tkt Bstoin in lui osy—ci, for tbit 

bod Tn^'i prtdWcaoor Aufoirat oad SMltymln'a pndt^aoec Mobmed ibo 
Cenquofor. Bui ibo von ofDinut,lut those of Au^uotuo ond MebsMd.diSMed from 
the wan ef tbe Enpem’t tuccooton in tbe viiil uMner of ibt obgcetive. Dinu> w«i 

not to hi* ^ but eo the to n tru y to brine tbeie 

•xptniice to • clcoi b; and trabluhlsf • ‘icic&tiM IroatMt* (tM 

Meyw, B.t CmMtAu 4m Aitmttmt, toI. lii (Stuttfvt ipei. Coca), p. 96). 
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9 on m ihe metropoliun provinces of their empire on the pUins of 
Hindusun.^ 

It will be seen that, on the Srsc of our two tests of abili^r to 
sheathe the sword, the rulers of universal states do not cnake a verf 
good showing; and, if we now pass from the test of noc-^gression 
against peoples beyond the pde to our second test of toleration 
towards the populations that are already living under the vaunted 
Pax OMtrrunica, we shall find that Jovfus fares hardly better in 
this second ordeal—though the receptivity which we have seen^ to 
be characteristic of empire-builders might seem likely, on the face 
of it, to make toleration oome easy to them. 

The Roman Imperial Government, for example, made up its 
mind to tolerate Judaism and abode by this resolution in the face 
of severe and repeated Jemsh Movoeations; but its forbearance 
was not equal to the more dimcult moral feat of extending this 
loleranee to a Jewish heresy that had set itself to convert the Hel¬ 
lenic World. In the very first collision between the Roman authori¬ 
ties and the Christian Church the Imperial Government took the 
extreme step of making the profeasion of Christianity a capital 
offence; and this declaration war to the death was the only one 
of Nero’s acts of savagery that was not rescinded by the tyrant’s 
successors on the Imperial Throne.^ The motive of this pro* 
scription of Christianity as a religio non Ucila by the rulers of the 


‘ h mt)’ n«ced the Bntieh Rjj in Inebi—which wu «fttbli»hed on che 
njina of tS« Murttil Rl^ and took ever lU fuACtten el provtjinf a Pax Oteuimmca 
for the KiAdu world—had meeed through aphaae of boundleea ambition wtuch wis 
r«EiuA<ee«et of the temper oX an Awrea^b and a Xeezea aod a Qfr* hfuetaH aod a 
Seilevnia the Magnificeot and a Tbotnioeo 1(1 and a Trajan. Tba vaatnaaa and 
rwoity of (he aclaiev«senra of the Briuah empire>builden of the generation of the 
Welle Jeya eo Car ruread their aucceuera' »»«■«<« that the? aeem for a neoaent to have 
draemed of earryiuxMjr frontier oertfa-weetwaH (ram the birUu of the Jumna CO the 
banka of the Oaua V, C (i) (r) 3. v«]. v, pp. jos-S, above}. The extent af ttaeie 
BriaaK anbitiooB ip Aaia in the 'eigbceen'lhiAiee mar be geugad by the rasge and 
audadcy of the recoonaieeaaeea that were made by Buroea (lae loe. dc., p. joj. feeinen a) 
on the eve of tbe Afulo-Afgheo Wer of A.o. iSjS-ga: but tbe anothiJimon M tba Bntiab 
Kmy that ouupted Kabul and the cneuiioaoTSioddardar d ConoUy when ibeypuaM 
on, lA BuTMi’ loeeatese, to Bukhara caueed ^ Bntiah erepire-builden TO a b a ndon 
eneefer all any idea of deebiu with the A^bene aod the Uabega M they had dcah wnb 
die Mugbala and the MeHtMe. The iovaaioa aod aanexeiios of Sind lo A.P. tSeS 
reiaad a eoBt»*eray ameoc clu Bnbeh tbemeelvaa In which tbe pobey of agnmive 
expaeeioniaAatawMamciedon nou&di of morality a* well ■« onaoeaefezpediescyi 
aM. elthoueh the MU)exebaiX.of ie 1S43 waa followed ia >849 br tbe aonention of 
the Par\iab, iba Bfitieh Baj never »«u|ni to uaapue beyond the Nonh-Wew frontier 
which It inherited in that yeei from the ei-devani Sikh principalitiee. The tubee^gent 
iltemating triala of a 'eloae border’ and a 'forward' policy were a mere matter of 
military tactics; and thii tactical coairovany did not reflect any vanaiion of polidctl 
aim. The aceadioma^tbe ^tkh'lndiao O^ammeot'adeeaRninatioBoerertore^t 
the error of a.d. tSsS ti Kvealad in io rcfiiaal to make aay temtohal profit euc of lU 
vutoeiea over AJjhuititaB in tbe wan of A.D. 1 S 9 Q asd a.b. 19I0> (^or tbe latter-dey 
policy of the Briuib RJJ on tbu frontier eee V. C (1) (c) 3. vel. v, pp. 39^, above.) 
a In V, C (1) (d) 6 (a), vo(, v, pp. a99-4S» above. ^ ^ „ 

t Tbw pwjit It by Teendlaao in Nat, Book I. chop. ? (Mifne, J.-r.. 
?«rel«ie Laiiita,ial. i. cd. $6?): ‘BermaaeiT, enaia ornubue, hoe ootum mebRiniiD 
NeroniefHA.' 
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Hellenic imiversal slaw is as significant as the smucI- The element 
in Chiistianity that was intolerable to the Imperial Government was 
the ChriatUns’ refusal to accept the Govenunent’a claim that it 
was entitled co compel iu subjects to act against their ^sciences.' 
The Chriatiaiis were disputing the sword's prerogative; and, in 
defence of its laesa iru^'e^tas, the weapon which Augustus had con¬ 
trived to sheathe came shooting out of its scabbard again, like a 
snake out of its hole, to j«n battle, this time, with a spiritual 
power which could never be defeated by the strokes of a temporal 
weapon. So far from checkup the propagation of Chrisdanlty, the 
martyrdoms proved to be the most efi^ve agencies of (^ver¬ 
sion and the eventual victory of the Christian martyr's spirit over 
the Roman ruler’s blade bore out TertulUan’s triumphantly defiant 
boast that Chrisdao blood was seed.^ 

The Achaemenian Govemmentr like the Roman, set itself in 
principle to rule with the consent of the governed and was like¬ 
wise only partially successful in living up to this policy in practice. 

* Thia qtMaOM »f wfakli Dod«tl4y the practM of ini poring ibc de*tb- 

pculCyincaMofire^Ml tc pofom, on dcfaind. ib« oucwtrd fonnutM* «f the ficu«2 
0/ CteMNWonkif, i« brought eiit eleaftr bj Meyec, £.! wxd 

OMfWoMw, voL ui^StutuirtuKl Bcflio I 93 S, C«tdi>. M. TImuimiwoIu 

Boinu Out io 0^ dt, Yo(, Qi.. ra. jja-Sj. that during nrilciuc 'IndJtn Suauncr* iho 
koaoB laptful tucheriM* MlibcnMly forbon to twry ibe eurutioe of Aolr poUcr 


did eotrcp««l tbe Noronks doooo tbot hod oaodc tbc piofwrfon orCanatttflirr* 
oAmM, he autigtt«d iti pioetica) trorbiAg bv nriiai uot tbo iaitktm b pmuru^ eOc* 
virtieni wia nottobc takw by the puhli« tutborideo ood tbtt •aeormOtu dauimationk 
«<M to be igBored ti an aVuK whi«b ff p«nni i i ii j i ^W iafg i w U ' i tateuli si (Corrs^- 
ins SrTvMi fra^ sid Pfaty t}a 97 (9^); TlMoeefter Ktoriaa ruled 

(vitbvwt foiueflr revoking Trika’* tulbg) u>*t dwuadatioQe of Qvietiana tnuet take 
be fem of an action u la*: that the proeeeutor ouut prove, not merely that iba 


aadiha(.ithefaUedtO"whiacaM.behimoalfahouUbelMbktop«BU*bfi3CDt (Seeek.O.: 
CmibVilifr dei t^nUeyaagf 4s AniUim Wtft, vol. >v> ard ad. (S^Rgarv t^ar Bdeakr), 
p. ^5). Under tbeaa ruling the profuiioo trf ChnaiiaAin, while alill pro- 

ecrib^ waa targ^ chough never nore than pxeenrieuriy, toMted (Mayer, op. 01.. vol, 
PP> $62-4). Thia humaaaly cootoroouM did ftot tniTlwT the saaeidtan 

for wbieft it wae deviaed. Bva: befera the 'Indian stmia^ Med out, the GoeenuDent 
of the Bmparor Mircua waa a«apt into 1 eampaipi of peneautien bj the fury of a 
populeea wbkh had turned aavaga under the deubla aaourga of war plague (Saeek, 

a ', cat., vol. dL. pp 197-9): iM, when the atora Imke, it waa not long before the 
evaranvnr of tb« Emperor Deeita abandoned the Trinck enmprenae and mpoeed 
a teat 00 every eubjeot of the Empire <eee V, C (i) (cj 2, vpl. v, p. eheve), 'In 
aeeor^c* With the "law~ wbieb geveriu the reli^ua developm^ of the Imperial 
Age from fleet to laat, tb« fonetkum that bond tbe populace to lO dtedi fef viole 

poduaUy mounted frem below upwirda. Juat aa tbe tew reUgMa itaelf gradMUy fo_ 

la vey op into tbe dommaBt eoael nnta, *0 hkawiae tbe becred of Chriitkni^ wbieb 
^enterttbedbyilaopponeaueprandpm’pouw. The two asmta bat bare met and 
broke in wivee agamat ooe uotber wcM cuoenta of aa ideacical aamre' (Seock. op. clt., 
♦ol. ciL, p, 301). ' 

^ Teu caaaot fail to lec that our bavtng o« hcadi cut off or beang crudfled or babg 
utrowa to the beaata or inco bondage or te tbe SaatM or beiiw vubje^ted to all the other 
focToau torture doee not makeuacMsdeQourprofomionofnjtb. tbe eeatrarT, the 
more of tbete mertyrdoma that there are, tbe more we increaee b oumbera tbrouu the 
«c«ea of eettvaiaK«a ever 8aart7idc«&a.Wuadft; Dieiatia, chap, xio (Migoe, l.-P.: 
Grsea. vol. vi. c«i. 719). • 

* 'Pluroa eCcaoiur ^uetiea owtamur a vebia! aeizteo eat —«»(» »«■■ Chrutkaorum.*— 
TertulLan; ^dpafogrtmir. chap, 59 (Migoe, Patnlogia uSnd, wri. i, col. 535). 
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It did 8uccc«d fn wloimig the ellegjajice of the Phoenicians and 
the Jews, but it failed In the long run to condliate either the 
Babylonians or the Egyptians. The magnanimicy with whibh the 
Tyrians were forgiven by Cambyses for their refusal to serve 
against their Carthaginian kinsfolk,* and the Jews fbr^ven by 
Darius for Zerubbabel’s abordve essay in high treason,‘ sufficed 
to conhnn a loyalty which these two ^iac peoples were inclined 
in any case to feel towards a Great Ki^ whose sword had saved 
them from Babylonisn oppressors in the one case and jn the other 
ftom Greek competitors. But the conciliation of the Babylonian 
priesthood by C^'rua and of the Egyptian priesthood by Darius 
was an ephemeral lour dt fom\ no tact or cajolery could pemia> 
nentiy reco nci le the heirs of the Babylonic and Egyptiac civili2a> 
tions to an alien domlnadon; and Eg^t and Babylon never ceased 
to rise in revolt till Babylon was crushed by Xerxes and Egypt 
by Ochu8.5 

The 'Osmanlis had no better success in conciliating their ra'lyth 
—notwithstanding the wideness of the scope of the cultural, and 
even dvil, autonomy that they conceded to them in the mUiet 
system.* The liberality of the system df jure was marred by the 
high-handedness with which it was spplied de facto\ the Ottoman 
Comment was never able completely to win raHyek'$ hearts 
and the perilously practical fashion in which they displayed their 
disloyal^, as soon as a series of Ociomsn reverses afforded an 


' S«* B»ob IIJ, efupc 17 ukd 1 $. 

in ptMCat volume, p. tii, ebave 

» See V. C (jj it) t. »y. V, pp. 94 and c*3, and V. C <i) W 4. *ol v, pp. 347-8, ebove, 
•iM V, C (id <ej, Aaoes II, In tbe pmeoi velmee, p. 443, beww. 

* MahaWd the Conquenr hlnuelt (m* IV. C (ut) (e) a Annex II, vpL iv, p. Sai. 
•beve) weot ic far to meet the •iitce^bilide* of ha Doo^Minlin eubjocli that one ot 
hii Ant aett aftee Ui capture efCoBatantinaplewaa to invite tbe cCemoftfaeOrtbodoi 
Cbureh to alaet anow Oaeumaaieal Pacrtereh; and, whaft cba^raecncadOeorsa Sebolariua 
a* thair caodidfU, tba Ottoman maiHr of tbo O^aodot Cariatiao World took care to 
ratify the eleedcn in aocerdaoec with the preeadioe that had baeo cuateraary under the 
fiaat Homan Imperial nfatoe (aea Phrarrtiie. G.; Gkrtmnm, Beok'III, chap, it, ed. by 
Bekkar, I. (Bcete ifilB, Weber), pp. joe-y). 

( The £mnd^ r^dona IxiVuiii MoMioia and Dhimpiia wUcb prevalted in tba 
earUor dayi ef the Ottemvi i^ginie are deacribed ie Gibb, H. A. R., aad Bowes, H.; 
Irismie Sofitiy Utt fVarf, i tLoftdim tpio, Milfordl, chap, 14 (aae tbe MaaaM 
dieted is tfae prcecnt Study, IV, C (11) (S) p. $9, feoteete :, above), ^toe 

aubee<gent ohaope from fri^linaee to auapooiam aee 0^ cit.. vel. i. chap. 13. Tba 
(rowth of thi* astaecniain cas be maaeurtd and dated by the hiatery of me ralatiocia 
Docwetn the two Mmmusitica is tbe trada>fuilda. Onfisaltyibe Mualimaad Dhsnnd 
practatioDen of the lama trade bclonyed to the aanie ftald, which would include aD 
tba tiuatera of that oift witfaoui diaiinnien of re^sion. From about the middle of the 
eavaeteaftth ooMury of the Chriatias Era onvardi, however, the guUda ba^ao to aplit 
into fmodoM cemapeAdinj to tbe ralipoui diviaiom beewceo tbe crafcsown (Gibb and 
Bowes, op. cu., vol. i, chap. 6). The «te ef thia otoward aecial chanpe ia iigBiScsst. 
It eoiselM wi^tbe period of anarchy between the death of Buleymin the Maynificain 
and the advent ef tbe itateanMO of ^ Heuae of KSpHUd (kc ibe preaent chapter, pp, 
S09-S and aoS^, and V. C (ia) (B). p. 399, below). Compare the cotraapeedins eomca- 
dence in data between the Deoan pcreeaiden ci tbe Chndas Chureb and the period 
ef anarchy threugb which Ae Romeo Empire pasaad between the death of Mscua ODd 
the ifraaiion ef DiecletiiB. 
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opeojog for treachery on the rdTyeA’e part, gave the succe#sor$ of 
Selim the Grim some reason to regret that this ruthless of 
action had been deterred (if the ^e were true},* by the joint 
exertions of his Grand Vm Plii Pasha and his Sheykh-al-Ulim 
Jemili, from carrying out a plan to exterminate the Orthodox 
Christian majority of his subjects—as he did in fact exterminate 
an ImimI Shi*I minority.* ^ 

In exerting himself, vnch success, to defeat Sultan Selims 
Btrocioua project, Shey^ Jemalf was moved not merely by his own 
personal feelings of humanity but by the standing orders of the 
Islamic Canon Law which it was the Sbeykh’s profess i onal duty 
to uphold. The Sheri'ah required the Commands of the Faithful, 
or his deputy, to give quarter to non*MusUms who were 'People 
of the Book’* if these forbore to resist the sword of Islam by force 
of arms, and so long as they gave and kepi an undertaking to obey 


I Sm HamaMT. j. •w: Hute^e it VEtrfitt Otmm (Ptria iSjj-sa. &Uiurd, 
BwtUt. XKtfour <K U«eU. tS vob.H-AtlM), •ml. W. 9P. 364*|. {Tb* t'W bt» bwi 
nhtzU to »lm4r lo V, C (i>«) 6 «), Aiio«. *ol. v, p. 706 , foomoto t, 

•CTmt »uAeut pour k« cbrtdau «* W Crec* de CoitfCafiBoopk qu« D;an^,fut uo 
(Sf* «uf««ur, W ami fit d«* KHiu, cue coom 1 idSe noa 

fttfdfu cjciijc d'df(iM 4 r uat tiMrie gSoarok dM ehrtticmi 00 du nwioj do kur rttiMf 
Uun 40^. A «*nc >1 prtpoM i DjoMli cerre ^Maaoe capticuse: kqitel cot 

k piui mirwirc, dc mUofucr U skomU cntiaf, ou da eoavertir ko ^pko S I'ulimiMiM ? 
—La msuM, m dc^na pu laa ioTendosa da ScJini, r^pOAdit qoa la canvtfuoc 
daa biMea ^tut iBconteambUBaot Pouvrc bolua mSfitoira at la plu» afidtble i Dieu. 
AuMfiSc erdmoa au ejw}d«aiak da eamjcf toutea ko aa BK>MUMa« 

d’inwdira k wlta daa ch^eoo. at da a a tPa 4 inort (««ia caiu 401 irfuacniaoi d’aca* 
bmm I’iakO'^DA La t*ia4>mif. albvd da Mi ordrt MapiiiMirc, aa camulta tree 
qui, k urw, aviit, pat a^ fatwa, atactiouk IknSc da o^on daa chMbaoa: 

k ikyliat da kts CMiAfOMa ftii k caoKil daeck aac j k a iiM a t an pairiarcba gtae da 
dcmaBdar 4 aooportivt davaot k Soltaa. Sdbm ttfuia d'abord d'aquiaaMf 4 la pn^a 
du pMriarabf; wu il IMl paa la ft^ra uiz rapMacewiooa du si*dd**utf ai du idmitd. 
La paorkfcba, accasp*^ dc tout loa deird, fui dose adaia * pantm dcaant k dia^o 
4 Aodriaopk: d appuyi m rialcnaHofia aua VcApiseix^ lotannallameat pna par 
MabaotStad It, kn de la e«^u4<a da CooraatiBopk. da oe point ceevarUr lea d^oaaa 
m maaquko at dc kiaacr aus ohHbaiu k Utea exemoa da laur ctiltt; il in«oqua avee 
dkqoaiKa U Kotib otii d^f-M k cobveraioB par la faroa ct oidenoa k toUrtsea CB«era 
lea ^*'■*'*>* aae BHaiulfflaMO, aoToooaot U pajcmant da k c^tatioA. L*actc otnataiact 
k paaetaaaa aifsk pv Mobanvoed II avail M ddtnui daaa un ioecAdiai Btak tr^ 
la lU iauiawim qis. aetaaoM ani aupariTiBi, avaieot aasak au ckiC da COAitaAnsopk. 
arwaieraM qua k Sultu avail an anet enmd aa parak nir eaa uoia potnic aux d4puida 
dui lui avaient appMti laa defa da )• vdle daM uit baaain d^or. d4liis reapacia ka dii« 
poaidofu du Karafi at k parola da aoo rieui pour c< qui renrdcJi k UScrt4 du eulw; 
mak U akutiit qua la ki m djaail paa qua d'anaai beaux MiSctj qua lea dsHiaa elird* 
bOMta dwaaeni ttra pnkoda plua lenfMinpa parl'tdaUuk. EeeoaMquaiicc« U erdoboa 
dc ehaatar toutea lea Ofbaaa dc CooccantiDople cn moaouka, de Mparer ealka qul 
dtaieni pida da tereberen ruinaa el d’eit 4!evac d’autrta en bela. afiada ea point porter 
aeuiBCe au droiT den Batjoaeux at dee itnonn profeaaaot k chrklufuacne. 
fidcc 4 Pbusaaiti du fraAd-vicat Piri*?acM at du metifb Djemali, o’a paa aeuiUd k 
BA da aeii r^SMPar ua niaaaacre (tAdnl daa lafidilea, cmum iI ea avail iouill4 la com* 
aaaoaacai par la maaaaoa daa bMtiquea, il leur aakva to^jour* Icun plus beaux 
ICOipIlB.* 

j Par Sallffi'a oaaaacra of tba Sbl'ab k Anatolia ia a.p, 1$ 14 cat I. C (i) ( 5 ), AaBea I, 
Tol. L pp. 3Sa and 3S4, above. 

I Oa a atnci intcrpmab'on o( chu tens the only podpk* who could cium the ciatua 
were tbe Jeera and the Chncbaaa; bui m Ickoue pracbca tba eama privikfae ware 
aceorded Py aaakfr to the adhertata of etfaei 'hifber raUfkna*—ia tba fint pkM M 
tba Zarauoiaaa and ewAiaalh M the Hkdua aa »all. Sae IV, C (lii) ( 4 ) ja, val. iv, 
pp. aaj'd; aod V. C (i) (d) 6 (0), Aaaa, vaJ. v, p. 674, faocaota a, above. 
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the Muslim authorities and to pay a super-tax. This was» in truth, 
the prindple which bad been followed by the Prinudve Arab 
Muslim empire-builders, and their futhfuloess to it is one of the 
eoosideratioos that accotmt for the amazing rapidity with which 
they accompUshed their work. As soon as the prelimloaiy raids 
gave place to permanent conquests on the grand scale, the Caliph 
^Umar mtervencd to protect the conquered populations against the 
rapine, and even against the rights, of the Arab Muslim soldiery;* 
it was 'Uthir^’s unwillingness to abandon 'Umar’s policy that 
cost the third of the CaUphs his life and in this matter the Umay- 
yads^ showed themselves worthy successors of the 'Rightly Guided’ 
Four. Mu'awlyah set an example of tolerance* which was followed 
not only by the latex Umayyads^ but also by the earlier 'Abbasids.^ 
Yet the latter days of the 'Abbasid regime did not pass^ without 
being disgraced by outbreaks of mob violence against Chrisdan 
subjects of the Caliphate who had by this tune dwindled in num¬ 
bers ftom a majori^ to a minority of the population as a result of 
the mass-conversions to Islam that heralded the break-up of the 
universal state and the approach of a soda! interregnum.^ 

In the history of the Mughal lUj in India Awrangsib departed 
a policy of toleration towards Hinduism which Akbv had 
bequeathed to his suecessors as the most important of their arcana 
and this departure was swifdy requited by the downfall 
of the empire which Akbar had built 

Our survey has revealed the suicidal importuDity of a sword that 
hu been sheathed after having once tasted blood. The pelted 
weapon will not rust in its scabbard, but must ever be itching to 


* policy «muln«d,io (be biiwy of tb« cTparaieoef out ««nW«sttn) 

Soocty. is th« eSone of ibe Spw^eh Crevn to protect in 'Irtdies’ iSiioK ^ 

rtneity cAd bruab? of (be Speskh noqrntiodmi (eee Kirfcpetnck, F. A., tn 7 ^ 

A/edn ffuttry. vol. i, sp. a6o-9 e^d ajj). , , , 

* Foe tbc Mtun of 'Uow‘e_pob^ end tbc coumo of Utfaaiint em iiioettoo M* 

WoUhcuMA J.: Dot Arabue*»a Iwk vnd m» SOb^ (Berlin 1902. Beunec). pp. et end 
27-31, for the Ubuelity of the AnV CeJtpbeto towerdj it» iMn*Mu^ wlom lo 
pene^. m >*eU M in pertieulw ctM*. m op, dt.. pp. iS-eo, isS-^e. Mo. 

« 8 <e V, C (i) (rf) i ( 5 ). tcJ. », pp. S?s -7 »ad 704-5. wove. 

* n&r of the Celipb Yedd 1 ax. 680-3I fw the 

oeo ofe Cbruciin dkrcmickr whieb Im been quoted is V. C (1) (e) ]. *»l. v, p. *36. ebove. 

‘ See V. C W (d) i (S), Annex, vol. v, pp. 677-® »ad toi. ebow. 

^ tun^«panr ee«&e to have eene 10 the cehpbw of MuteweUal (aepereMr 

^ ttcAeMoutbreelte,whichvererc(nnieeeotoftboe«e|»ifMttheChmiaBi^Dieepofi’ 
<a the RookU) Empire is the rdon of t&e Emperor Mereue (p. wa, footeete t . erne), 
ie« Tfittoa, A.T: 77 y CoIifluBmdiMrNon MuttiM ShijtM (Undea tpje, Milford), 

cepeddly . 4 ind 9. 

< Teotue; Aneob. Beak It, clap. 36. v. .. v < 

i« Ofi (be other it irnut be tdnuned tbet en eerlisr univenel tute wuen nee 
•loed on the eeaae ground had eaikapeted Mber'a tokndoo wjttout cecepifK Aw- 
nnnlVe puniehmau. The Gupiw bed edbered to Hjodiaem wwhoMt pere^^ 
Buddhiem (tee V. C (i) M S (J), Annex, toI. », pp. 7 a 6 , above), yet their empse h*d 
been ee epbeneral ea the Mugbal Mj wee. 
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leap out again—as though the disembodied spirit of the would-be 
eaiAour who fiiat had recourse to this simsCer instrument could now 
find no rest until his sin of seeking salvadoa along a path of crime 
had been atoned for bj the agency of the vc^ weapon which he 
opcf so perversely used. An instrument that is poweriess to save 
aay yet be potent to punish; the penitently sheathed sword will 
sdll thirst implacably to cany out this congenial duty ; and it will 
have its way in the end when it has Time for its ally. In the fiillneas 
of Time the din of battle which has riibed away towards the fringes 
of Gviiizarion till it has passed almost out of ear-shot* will come 
welling back again in the van of barbarian war-bands that have 
gained the upper hand over the garrisons of the Brui by learning 
from them, in the effective school of a perpetual border waiftrc, 
the winning tricks of the professional soldier’s trade ;* or, more 
terrifying still, the dreadful sound will come welling up again in the 
resurgence of an Internal Proletariat that has turned militant .once 

more_to the consternation of a Dominant Minority which has been 

fiattericg it^tbat this pro/timm vulgus has long since been cowed 
or cajoled into a settled habit of submissiveness. The spectres of 
war and revolution that have latterly passed into legend’ now once 
again stalk abroad, as of old, in the ikht of day ; and a bourgeois 
which has never b^ore seen bloodshed now hastily throws up ring- 
walls round its open towns out of any materials that come to hand: 

• mutilated statues and desecrated altars aod scattered drums of 
^lec columns and inscribed blocks of marble reft from derelict 
public monuments.* These pacific inscriptions are now anachron- 
Lsms; for the ‘Indian Summer’ is over; the 'Time of Troubles’ has 
return^; and this shocking calamity has descended upon a genera¬ 
tion which has been brought up In the illusory consdcdon that the 
bad tifues of yore have gone for good I* 

* lfitbebcrda7oftbe.P«x J!MSM«Bob««tTecipbetr«««U«d{remRea«to CotogzM 

wouU am tott wth eo on hw rood, terweea bii lut c^bt of die fimaon cf du 

ttMOl feed bae 6f*t aiffat tbe gerriMe of ihe frontier iloog die FJiiaei Mee for • einale 
cat** vtoMwUeb wie •tttieMtiat L70W: endtbM detaetaMat w«i oolr >,aeo men 
leeof (••• Mooveeo. Tb.: 77t» HiftBry ef Tht fi ntiHtti fnm Cottar U Dwdf 

lim (Lopdon tSM. ficmler, »,vek\ w. i. p, SS, femete }). 

* B 4 » V, C (U 3. a«Hin, in vol. v. ebove, wd Part Vlli. pe /— ,beteir. 

< See (be sMMsee m AbIKm Ariittidea* /« Jt eiei quoted 10 V, C (S) (r) 4, v«l. *. 
PP< aDoee. 

* Of u ibe mpfovieed fortifkeiiMia of thle ty^ that the writer of tbia Study hsa 
aaeo, tb« esaaopk tber (ocekt meat aloquantly to tbe eye la (be wall of (ha aetique 
dtaod (hat looha dews to-day. wi(b u air of epas-meutbed emaaameni. upon the aew- 
feaflad cepltal dty of tbe TurUah Kepubbq at Asc^- ‘Pba hiateriank nied will alao 
ba eewaoieui of a will more dramalie eeotnat betwaea (baaa fortifiutieoa reuad Ae 
efadal of Aasert tad tbe fuwua ifucription on (ha wall of (be Temple «f Auguafua; 
for thif eunimt rmbodiw in vwuaJ fem tSa whole tragedy of the relapaa &om m 
*tsdiafi SumoMT* a raeuarafu 'Time of Trouble*’. 

■ Ibo Khaldflfi (ifaeaddamdr, MaC. da SUoa’a wmlatioo (Paria iSSj-S, IsmrioMri* 
Im^driale. 3 vola voT ii. pp. 46*4) out whJe both the awoad ana the pea 
va iBdiapaaaabU inatnoBcal* 01 all soaanmean at ^ dmea, (be ewordia ■( aptemmm 
and (be at • diaceust attbe tofimingef an espire’i career, when it la bascftnmdad. 
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W« have now followed the high tragedy of the aaviours with the 
sword into an act in the drama which makea tt plain, in retrospect, 
that oor dramaiis personal have been foredoomed to ^ure. But 
lost causes are the mothers of heroism; and we should be denying 
ourselves the sight of some of the finest examples of the type of 
hero that we are now passii^ in review if we coldly turned our 
backs upon the stage <A history at this poignant moment. Upon 
the recurrence of the ‘Time of Troubles’, Zcui yielda the stage to 
Hlrakl£s once more; and, if we sit the play out, we shall bear 
witness, when the curtain falls, that we have never seen HSrakl^ 
show himself to sucn advantage as in this forlorn hope. 

Id Hellenic history this sympathetic part was played by a series 
of Illyrian soldiers—Claudius, Aurelian, Probus, Cams—who were 
successively invested with the purple because they bad the courage 
to wear it in an age when it had become a veritable shirt of Nessus, 
and who duly justified th«r sensational rise to fortune by iade> 
fatigably striiting off one after another of Anarchy^s hydra-heads 
until they had cleared the field for the entry of th^r Jovian com¬ 
patriot Diocletian. In the recurrence of the Egyptiac ‘Time of 
Troubles’ after the decease of the Twelfth Dynasty we may espy 
the handiwork of some forgotten Egyptiac Aurelian in a slight and 
transient but unmistakable rally of the Egyptiac Society circa 
1760 B.c. ;* and in the duplicate recurrence ofthe flame tribulations 
in the days Of ‘the New Empire’ after the death of Amenhotep III 
we can discern four Indubitable counterparts of our four Illyrian 
heroes in the soldierly figures of the fighting pharaohs 1 
and Ramses II and Mcmeptah and Ramses II 1 .‘ These Egyptiac 
saviours, like ihcir Illyrian counterparts in Hellenic history, were 
floor homines, and so was the tradesman Minin who rose up to 
deliver the Russian branch of Orthodox Christendom from the 
troubles of a.d. 1604-13. Minin, however, had a companion-in- 
arms, Prince Pojaisl^ who had been recruited ftom the ranks of 
the Russian dominant minority; and the role of savioxir in a recur¬ 
rent ‘Time of Troubles' has sometimes even been assumed by a 
vigorous scion of an imperial dynasty whose previous decadence 
has been the immediate cause of the catastrophe. Such were the 
careers of the Achaemenid Great King Artaxcraes Ochus {mpe- 
r^ai 35S-338 B.c.) and of the 'Osmanli Hdisl^ Murad IV 
{s/r^abat A.D. 1623-40); and the demonic vein that reveals itself 

4ne «s*ii) At die end, when >t ii bf««kira up. in betwent, tb«r« u • ouddI« prned 

df Mcuritp, prcupeHir, and Msedurins which, eoQvendr, ibe awordu at a dMceuni and 
the pm at a pnmiun. . . , ^ ^ _ 1 

i CawMflUA dn AJutimu, «ol. >. part (a)> 3rd «d. (StuRfart and 

'* PP 9 ^ IV, C (iiT (6) a, toI. jv, p. Is: IV. C 

(ili) W 3 ToJ. ir, p. 4 »*. «« V. C 0 ) («) 3, val. t, p. 369, 
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tn the Sthos of both of these grim miliurists is perhaps an indication 
that their common effort to turn back the course of dynastic history 
was too extreme a tour de force for flesh and blood to undertake 
with impunity. We may close our catalogue of Tllyrians’ with the 
name of one saviour of this class who was not either a porphyria 
genitus or a mour homo. In the middle of tbe nineteenth century 
of the Christian Era, when the T'aip’ing losurrecdon was on the 
point of sweeping a degenerate successor of Ch'ien Lui^ off the 
Imperial Throne at PeLng» the Ts’ing Dynasty obtained a fifty 
years' reprieve thanks in large measure to the prowess of a general 
who came in consequence to be known among his own compatriots 
as ‘Chinese Gordon', but who really'^ confess the shocking 
truth—was a ‘South Sea Sarbarian’ whose Sword-arm had been 
hired by the Emperor in his dire extremity though the Son of 
Heaven knew very well that this mercenary saviour’s barbarous 
blood had not in it even a tincture of the celestial ichor of the 
Children of Han, 

We need not now linger much longer over a history that con¬ 
tinues to repeat itself; but we may observe that, if the Tllyrians* 
faithfully fifliil their task, their prowess may make it possible for 
Hercules Redivtvus to withdraw in fevour of Jupiter Redux. The 
labours of AureUan opened the way for Diocletian to make his 
entry on to the stage as a second Divus Julius, and for Constantine, 
in his turn, to play Augustus to Diocletian’s Caesar. And these 
second founders of the Hellenic universal state have their counter¬ 
parts in the histories of other civilizations. In the Sumeric World, 
for example, Ur-Engur's Empire of Sumer and Akkad was re¬ 
founded by an Amorite prince of Babylon, Haaunurabl, after it 
had been wrecked by a successful revolt on the part of its Elamite 
subjects,^ and had bun in ruins thereafter for not less than two and 
a half centuries.* In the main body of Orthodox Chnsteodom tbe 
demonic exertions of the 'Osmanli I^dist^ Murid IV were fol¬ 
lowed up by the constructive labours of the Albanian vetirs of the 
House of Kdprtilu {fungebontur kd. 1656-76; 1687-8; 1689-91; 
1697-2704; 3710),* who gave the Pax OUonutma a new lease of 

‘ Fcr (baa eatutro^ *0^ its »equ«l cec V. C (il) (S), pp, S97-S belov 
„*.Then vsssciBWvtl df jtvt becwc«a ibe eapnm oi tbe Emperof Ibista ef 
Uf IQ»:Soa.c.*j>dthet cce su o ttoftbt BaaMmHemmunbi efBsb^raio iutbq.* 
end It (Mk Hiomunbi uutp y«ws of hud Ubeur t» iccefapliib hii tuk of reatorior 
tuwtr w the SuoMnc Wefld by »eldiog tefsAer enm, «f6t» m Ier«wi in* 

(uvil. tbe frtflmsats icite which tbe eri^iasl Empire of Stffner SAd AUad bjd beec 
bfekfo up, 

efGrutd Ve*I» o/tb* Hew of KSprOia WM w follows! Mebmed 
Mehmeds soft Ahmed 16S1-7S; Mehnwd’s ioe.iB.law iSSe^* 

M«b»ed I aen Mwmfi i6S^t; M«hm<d'a omhaw HCaem iS^tToa: Muaaa^a 
SOB Nu mlo 1710. Tlw husily ahlity for admiorsPetioa OM ^^antecy abosp^’itMlf 

lo wyiBsmeuuremall butiba Usiefcbeeeiixeaenibsn of theHeuee, On the debit 
aide we hBTe, hewenr, to pbc« 0«r« MuatiA, who was Crtnd with 
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life that lasted until the outbreak of the great Ruaso-Turkish War 
of A.D. 1768-74. In the Russian offshoot of Orthodox Christendom 
the second founder of the universal sute was the Tsar Peter the 
Great {mperabat deptn indt ab k.d. 1682, sed dt facto (antum inde 
ab A.D. 1689), who roused the Russian body social out of a torpor 
in which it bad lain since the convulsions of A.D. 1604-13 by giving 
it a potent Injection of an alien culture.^ 

The rC’Catablishmenc of a universal state after its overthrow in 
a recurrent ‘Time of Troubles* has in some cases been accom¬ 
plished to such good effect that it has resulted in a return of at 
least a pale similitude of the loag-since departed 'Indian Summer*. 
In the Russian offshoot of Or&odox Cli^tendom, for example, 
the 'Indian Summer* which had visited Muscovy in the reign of 
Ivan IV {rmperabat \J>. 1533-84), thanlra to the foundation of a 
universal state by Ivan I!Z (irnperabai kd. 1462-1505), returned 
at the accession cf Catherine II (accessii a.d. 1762), and lasted, this 
time, till the death of Alexander I (obiit A.D. 1825), thanks to the 
re-establishment of the Russian universal state on a new basis by 
Peter the Great (impfrabat a.d. 1682-1725). And in the Hellenic 
World Diocletian and Constantine did their work so well when 
they reconstructed, on new foundations, the dilapidated political 
edifice of Julius and Augustus, that they made it possible for the 
Emperor lustinian to radiate all the glory of a Solomon—in his 
codification of the Roman Law and his building of the dome of the 
Church of the Holy Wisdom and his recovery of the Empire's lost 
dominions in Africa and Italy^—though lustinian did not begin to 
reign {imperabai a.d. 527-65) until 149 years had passed since the 
defeat and death of Val^ms at the Ba^e of Adrianople,^ 243 since 
the accession of Diocletian, 292 since the death of Alexander 

diMiMM muh*, frots 1676 to iSSj. Qln MustafS waa am * KSprfW, but b« 

(nto MfenafQa, in tbc Migbbeurttood tb« KSprOUU* boee«ten of KSprO in 
Nonh'Ewton AastoSi, tnd on thi* Meevot ha vu gjvao hu ealucMioe by tb« t«M- 
raaiTT of Mahn«e 4 KSprOiO—« ti 4 day** work for tb« OoMtian Empirat 

• It b inienatina (a obaam that ih« Rofetoov Smparor who vu iha aaeoad faundar 

af the Miucorhe oacumeittcalcsipra in tba Ortfa‘y|?T ChriaCandam 

raaertod (dq doubt, ^ta indepandently) to an axp*iliant vUak had abaady bean 
adapted bytba KS^Kl *a^r« vho were tbe oacortdfouodenof tba Otramas oaauneei- 
aal aapir* in xba main body of Orthodox Cbrlatandem. T^e idacijcal cure for aoidM> 
deal dficaar vbiafa wm aj>pbad vitb aueecaaful rauJta in both eaae* waa to invi^onto 
an anaarnla bodyadatal by a preaeaa of blaod towafuaioa (io a laetapborical laMa), Tha 
fCSwUlfla had drawn Stair aupely of fraab lifa«hlood from the Ortbados Cbrutian ra*buA 
of 'w Mdiihih (aea II. D (vt;. vel. ii, pe. sax-S, aboaa): Peter draw bw fooA tb* ttm 
paopka of Waatan Cbriatcndoni face Ijt C <iU (S), aoL lii. pp. 37^-23, ab^). 

* In tha opinioo of iha writar of thii Study thia tflofy of juabnias'* VM puiahMed" 
like that of so miny other phocea of tbe — Solontonian (ypa—at a eeat whiah waa 
•odaUy diaastrw.n, aa wtineM the nuBCdiate and abysfoal and oever-nVi<Tad ooQapse 
of cbe Hellenic bo^ accial, aa well aa tbe Roman body pebtie. aftet tbe eain( 1 oTioiM 
emperor** death. (On thb paiot aee TV. C (iii) (e) a (fy, vol. ir, pp. jab-S. above, and 
the present eheptet fn the p rea ent volume. 1^ saj-j. b^w.) 

I juitsuin kia a happier Indio countarpan in the Emperor Haraha (inpcreSei a.p. 
tefon?), *bo entered upon tu* auipiooui rein aome tjo yean after the Hua* had 
deoh with (be GuptM ea the Viiiyotlu dealt with Vilcsa. 
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Sevenis, and 347 9inc$ tb« death of Marcut in A.D. 180: a date that 
had marked ^e end of the original ‘Indian Summer’ which had 
Ughvned for a time the darkness of a disintegrating Hellenic 
Society In the Age of the Antomnes before the recurrepce of the 
Hellenic ’Time of Troubles’ in the third ceatur7 of the Christian 
Era. 

At this eleventh hour in the long decline of the Hellenic Civilisa* 
tion, Justinian’s Solomonian glor7 was a luxury* out of season which 
had CO be paid for at a fancy price; and, fbrty>five years after 
Juacinlan’s death, a bill of a staggprii^ magnitude was duly pre> 
aenced to the magnihcent emperor’s devoted successor Hera^us 
when he was summoned from Carthage to defend Constantinople 
against a Fenian invader whose advance*guard had by then alre^y 
puahed its way unhindered right across the Asiatic torso of Jus¬ 
tinian’s Mediterranean empire—from the banks of the KhabOr to 
the shores of the Bosphorus. HeracUus, with his ominous name, 
is a typical representatlsx of the saviour with the sword in his final 
appearance on the stage, when the tragic actor once for all lap 
aside a Jovian mask that has now become utterly incoi^ruous, and 
once more plap H£rakl8s cn the only scene that it is any longer 
possible for even a H8raklg$ to play. This scene is the death of 
a ‘Die-Hard’; a ‘Die-Hard’ is a soldier who offers up his life for a 
cause when be is convinced that all but Honour is already lost; and, 
as a classic example of the type, the Roman Emperor Heraclius is 
worthy to rank with the British Colonel Inglis whose call to his 
men ^t put the phrase into currency. * 

Heraclius spent twenty-four years out of a reign of thirty-one 
on the desperate enterprise of trpng by force of arms to prevent 
the Syriac provinces of the Hellraic universal state from shaking 
od at last an incubus of Hellenic domination which had been 
weighing upon them ever since the overthrow of the Acbaemenian 
Empire by the arms of Alexander the Great, The sword of 
Heraclius could not avaU to stem a tide of Syriac resurgence 
which bad been flowing for at least eight eenturies in the Trans- 
euphratean, and for at least four centuries in the Ciseuphratean, 
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territories of the Syriac World by the time when Heraclius was 
called in to Hellenism’s rescue. 'Tlie Syriac coimcer>snack was by 
then already victorious on the deeper planes of Ufe—in religion, 
in language, In architecture, in art-<><and, even on the aupei%ciai 
planes of politics and war, the liberation, by Syriac arms, of the 
homeland of the Syriac culture had already been momently an> 
tidpated during the recurrence of the Hellenic 'Time of Troubles’ 
in the third century of the Christian Era, when Zenobia of Pal¬ 
myra had brought the whole of Syria under her rule and had 
even pushed her outposts across the Taurus and the Nile.i It is 
evident that HeracUus in the seventh century was courting disaster 
by venturing to repeat Aurelian’s barely successful counterstroke.’ 
HeracUus did succeed, at the end of eighteen years of strenuous and 
audadous campaigning, in pushing the Persian invader back from 
Chalcedon to Tabriz and imposing on the Sasanian Empire a 
^ce-setilement which restored the territorial status ^ ante 
am. Yet the Persian champion of Syriac liberty had no sooner laid 
down his arms than an Arab chaiupion steppe into bis place in 
the arena and pitted his frah vigour against a war-worn Roman 
Army; and this immediate return, ftom an unexpected quarter, of 
a tide which HeracUus had thought himself to have stemmed for 
good, was a challenge to which the weary emperor's spirit was not 
equal. In his fight to save Syria from the Anbs HencHus aban¬ 
doned after six years a struggle which he bad kept up for eighteen 
years against the Persians, and withdrew from Antioch to Con¬ 
stantinople to die there broken-hearted.’ 

HeracUus is not the only famous 'Die-Hard' whose figure looms 
up for a moment in the last scene of the tragedy of the disintegra¬ 
tion of the Hellenic Sodety. The historic fame of the African 
emperor has been outshone by the legendary glory .of a firitish 
prince who is reputed to have apent his life, and met his death, in 
a vain effort to roU back a tide of barbarian invasion from the 
coasts of Ultiina Thule; and the legend of Arthur possibly reflects 
—through the double refraction of Welsh epic and French romance* 

<—the authentic history of an Artorius’ who did indeed surpass his 
fellow Roman HcracHus in stoutness of heart if he faced his fearful 


* For Utchi>toric*l re It cion between ZenobU'p ^vucccMor. Mire* of dM Ronin BmpiM 
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* $ee HI. C (ii) (S), toL ui, p. 969, feoUMe 4; and IV. C (iii) (<) e (fi), Tel. iv, p. 
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I See II. D (eii), *el. ii, ep. eS^S, eboTe. 
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odds, and died his *Die>Hard*s’ death, in defending, not the all 
but impregnable citadel of the Hellexuc World,' but an outlying 
and expos^ province which bad been abandon^ by the Central 
Government and had lost touch with the torso of the Empire be¬ 
fore ever Artorius drew his sword. 

If we turn cur eyes from the Hellenic scene to the spectacle of 
other dissolving societies and crumbling empires, the mouths pf 
other 'Die-Hards’ will answer our roll-call with their 'Morituri te 
salutamua*. In the dotage of the 'Ahbasld Caliphate of Baghdad— 
in an age when the glory of HL^ had long since been eclipsed by 
the humiHations that HarOn’s successors had suffered at the hands 
of barbarian praetorians and heretical Buwayhid mayors of the 
palace,^ and when only two generations were still to run before 
the advent of the annihilating catastrophe of a.d. z25^>-we see the 
Caliph Nlsir {mperabat a.d. 1180-1225), whose reign happened 
to fall in the trough between the SaljQq and the Mongol wave of 
a Eurasian Nomad Volkerwanderung, showing the ha^ihood to 
profit from this momentary relief by succeasfmy re-establishing 
the rule of the Commander of the Faithful in regions, beyond the 
bounds of the metropolitan province of Triq, where the authority 
of Nisir's predecessors had been merely nominal for some three 
centuries pasc.^ In the death-agonies of the Ottoman Empire we 
catch a glimpse of an in^id ’Die-Hard’ in the of 'Osman 
Pasha successfully delaying for nearly Eve months the descent of 
a Russian avalanche from the Balkans upon Constantinople by his 
stand at Plevna from the 20th July to the loth December, 1877, 
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But and and Arthur and HcracUus alike muat yield 

the pahn of valour to those Inca 'Die-Hards' who—the deaths 
of Huaacar and Atahualpa and the fall of Cuzco and OUantay- 
Taxnpu and the overthrow, in the twinkling of an eye» of an Andean 
universal state which it had taken three centuries to build upi— 
still refused to despair of a republic which had just been an^hi- 
lated before their eyes by irresistible invaders from an unknown 
world that lay beyond the Andean horizon. ‘ In the fastnesses of 
the Vllcapampa Mountains the Inca Manco dared^wichout gun¬ 
powder, and even without sue!—to defy a Spanish victor who was 
already aimed with European lethal inventions that have since been 
turned by their inventors to such terrible account. Manco died 
unconquered; and, when one of his sons, Sayri Tupac, capitulated, 
the other, Ticu Cusi Yupanqui, soil carried on the unequal 
struggle. These men of the Bronze Age held out against the men 
of the Explosive Age for thirty years before Vilcapampa fell at 
length and the last of the locas, Tupac Amaru, was ^en prisoner 
and put to death by a Spanish Viceroy of Peru in A.D. 1571-^ 

The Saviour viik the Tme-Mochirte. 

The salvation of a disintegrating society is so unpromising a task, 
and the sword so clumsy an instrument for its execution, that it 
is not surprising to find other schools of saviours arising as the 
process of disintegration takes Its course in apite of all the swords- 
mansbip of Jovius and Herculius. These other schools all agree 
with one another, in opporidon to the saviours with the sword, In 
professing to pursue a negative aim. The mundane Present which 
the swordsman is sdll struggling to salvage is for them a City 
of Destruction which it is neither possible nor desirable (0 save. 
Salvation from, and not of, Society is therefore their common 
watchword; but this is the highest common factor in their several 
purposes; for each of these four schools, as we have seen,* follows 
out the aim of salvation from Society along a different path of 
escape, and they differ further in their choice of Instruments and 
in their drawing of the bounds of the oty whose dust they are pro¬ 
posing to shake from off their feet. Let us begin by reviewing those 
archaist and futurist saviours from Society who draw the line at 
the mundane Present without abandoning the whole plane of life 
on Earth, and whose Instrument is a 'time-machine' which is to 

* 8«< !, C (i) (fr), vol. i, p, I3S, tbovt, 
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tr^niport them, by some stioke of magic, clean out of a Present 
which has gone awry into a atiU unbleiujahed Past or a not yet 
blemiahed Future. 

The notion of a 'time-machine' has been conceived by Lewis 
Carroll tn a passage of his SyhU and Enmo and applied by Mr. 
H. G, Wells in a faactnating iMok which has Th 4 Ttmt^Maefune for 
its title. Mr. Wells makes use of Lewis Carroll’s conceit in order to 
carry his readers, on the wings of hla imagination, vast distances 
up and down the Tune-stream—with pauses here and there to 
view an exotic landscape through the pilot-showman’s seductive 
lens. This conducted tour in the ’time-machine’ is a parable of the 
recent achievements of a modem Western Homo Mtekanicus in 
extending the range of hia knowledge of, and power over, the 
Material Universe. But a conceit out of which Mr. Wells has 
fashioned a hymn of whole-hearted praise to Mr. Straker^ has been 
turned to account by its subtle inventor for the deeper purpose of 
moving our Homo Mtckamcus not to self-praise but to seU-criti- 
cism, and perhaps to aelf-abaaement, by a touch of aadre which 
pulls the handy man up short by reminding him of the limitations 
of what can be done by clockwork. 

Lewis Carroll’s thrust goes home because his point is a simple 
one. He allows hU ingenious clockwork-maker to outwit Nature 
and cheat Destiny in one move of the gamO'-^nly to find that he 
might just as well have spared himself the pains, since in the next 
move Destiny and Nature compass the self-same results that they 
would have produced anyway if the little man had never tried to 
monkey with them. In Le\^ Carroll’s fable the observer who 
holds the m^c watch confidingly sets back the hands when he 
sees the bicy^t come to grief, as he spina round the comer, over 
the cardboard box that hu tumbled out of the draper’s cart At 
the magidan-mechanic’a sleight of hand Time duly recoils, and 
this time the philanthropist promptly snatches up the treacherous 
box before the bicyclist arrives on the scene. Hiprtsto —the trick 
has worked I For the bicyclist, spinning recklessly round the comer 
as before, is this time not caught out by colliding with an un¬ 
expected obstacle, but shoots on smoothly down the street. Yet, 
alas I the appearance of one moment is given the lie by the reality 
of the next; for, when the moment arrives at which, in the first 
vewion of the playlet, the bicyclist was lying cut and bleeding after 
taking hla toss, lo and behold 1 the same moment reveals him in the 
in the second version—just as though PhilaDthrt^y 
and Magic had not, after all, conspired together to whisk away the 
stumbling-block from in front of the luckless rider’s giddy wheel. 

• Fot Mr. Stiik«r »<« Sb««, G. 'B. i Man ptmm. 
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In this Ludanic parabU Lewis Carroll was gently hmdng to his 
complacent Western contemporaries that it was a vain imagination 
to fancy that mundane realidea could be ezordzed by mechanical 
aits. And this apolc^c of the generation of the velocipede may 
be capped by another drawn from the everyday experience of the 
generation of the automobile- A driver whose car is running badly 
may throw out the dutch, with a sigh of relief, when his road 
happens to bring him, in the course of its ups and downs, to the 
heiwd of a gentle downward incline, ‘So free-wheeling U the remedy 
for engine-trouble’, our motorist lazily ruminates. ‘How extra¬ 
ordinary that so simple a solutiori should never have been hit upon 
before.' But as he sits back and coi^ratulates himself, the incline 
suddenly plunges into a steep descent, and on the instant he re¬ 
members that his brakes, as well as his ermine, are out of order. 
No c hance of avoiding a crash now except by going back into 
bottom gear I But by this time the oar is racing so swiftly downhill 
that the result of putting in the clutch now is to strip t^ cogs off 
the gear-wheels and to check the car’s impetus wii a jerk that 
sends it skidding across the road through a dry-stone which 
masks a precipice. 

The moral of our post-CarroUian parable is that the new-hmgled 
‘tim^machiae’ is as incapable as the old-fasluoned sword is of 
permanently eliminating Violence when once Violence has entered 
in. The driver who free-wheels down the slope does succeed, for 
a moment or two, in ^lencing the noise and stilling the jolts and 
jars of a labouring engine; but the disaster that ovett^es him 
the moment after proves his remedy to have been worse than the 
disease. The car that now lies overturned at the bottom of the 
ravine, with its gears stripped and its driver’s corpse pinned under 
the steering-whMl, is in a worse case than the car wli^h, only just 
now, was travelling right-ride-up along the road—however dis¬ 
agreeably its eogine might have been knocking and its ignition 
have been missing fire. 

It was, no doubt, theoretically possible that the gentle incline 
which has lured the unfortunate driver to his horrid fate might 
have continued all the rest of the way to his journey’s end; and if 
luck had so far ^voured him he might have free-wheeled on in 
fine style till gravity brought him to a standstill at the door of the 
Roadride Hotel. To translate our imagery into terms of a piece of 
history that has several times engaged our attention before, we can 
imagine a devout Jew, who has taken to heart the lesson of Bar 
KolubS’s failure, see^g salvation in the manipulation of the 
‘time-machine’ without being taught by another disaster that he 
has not yet discovered a sure way of extricating himself from the 
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endless ch&m of Violence. Our Jewish Quietist—and his descen* 
dsntsfor the next sixty generations—msy succeed in living, without 
disaster, in sn srchabtic and a futuristic Utopia simultaneously. 
They may successfully reader themselves inseoslble to the pain- 
fulness of the mundane Present by a minute observance of a God- 
given law and by a padeat expectation of a Kingdom of God which 
is to be established on Earth In God's own good time by God’s 
omnipotence alone, without the UMng of one human Imger. Y^, 
even if an unconscious but unconscionable desire ‘that we also may 
be like ah the nations’* had not inveigled the sixty-first generation 
of our Jewish Quietists into a hazardous attempt to put itself into 
gear with the militant nationalism of a twentieth-century Western 
World,* one single example of a recourse to the 'time-machine'— 
and this an experiment which, up to date, has escaped a crash but 
has not yet evaded a question-mark—would hsr^y avail to in¬ 
validate a conclusion t^t is forced upon us by the rest of the 
historical evidence. This conclusion is that—as a rule which is 
not disproved by its exceptions—the would-be saviour with the 
'time-machine’ is apt, sooner or later, to become so embarrassingly 
entangled in the intricacies of his own clockwork that he is con¬ 
strained in the end to throw the ingenious piece of mechanism 
aside and to ^ck up in despair his predecessor’s rusty sword which 
Straker has so ^ contemptuously left to lie in the gutter where 
Bayard dropped it. 

If we to test this rule by an empirical survey it may be 
convenient to review In the first place the saviour-archaists who 
have set the ‘time-tnachme* to jump backwards, and in the second 
place the saviour-futurists who have jerked the lever of fantasy in 
the opposite direction to make the madiine jump forwards. In the 
sequel to both of these manoeuvres wc nbaH see a primitive demon 
of \^olence who has been deftly shown out of the door come slyly 
creeping in again through the window. 

In consideru^ the arcbaistic variation on this theme we may 
h^n with an illustration which we have examined in thU Study 
alrady in another context^ The notion of a ’Nordic Race’ which 
is hypothetically superior to the rest of Mankind in virtue of its 
physical descent was first conceived and launched by de Gobineau 
as a neat verbal retort to the grim physical violence which, in the 
French Revolution, the Jacobins had used upon the Noblesse. De 
Gobineau effective^ exploded the pedantic antiquarianism of those 
revolutionary leaders of a French proletariat who bad sought to 

* I TUi. 29. 
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lend an air ol respectability to their act of vengeance against a 
French dominant minority by representing themselves aa descen¬ 
dants of the wronged and cultivated Gauls, while their adveraaries 
were held up to odium, and condemned to extennlnation, as 
descendants of the baibaroua and outrageous Franlcs. But this 
amiably academic French political j«u d'esprit began to breed a 
violence of Its own when it passed out of de Gobineau’s hands into 
those of a Nietzsc h e and a Houston Stewart Chamberlain whose 
caricatures of de Gobineau's theme helped to inspire the masters 
of the Second German Reich to act the part of 'the Blond Beast' in 
tlie real life of the international arena. And now, in the third 

S neratioo, the platonically archaistic Essai sur VJndgaiUi (Us Races 
tmaifies has borne an ultra-Jacobin harvest in the Anti'Semitic 
enormities of a Third German Reich which has taken the French 
archaiac's fantasy in deadly earnest and has based its policy, at 
home and abroad, upon a doctrine of ‘Blood and Soil’, 

This sinister metamorphosis of Archaism into Anti-Semitism in 
the latest chapter of the history of the Western Civilization has a 
Hellenic parallel. The eventual establishment of the Hellenic uni¬ 
versal state in the form of a Roman Empire left a sting of resent¬ 
ment in the hearts of the citizens of Alexandria, who could not 
forget that, if the Battle of Acdum had gone the other way, thdr 
own city might have become the metropolis of the Hellenic world- 
state,* A Greek bwrgeoisU who, two hundred yean ba^^, had 
remained unmoved by the stirring call of a Spartan hero and had 
felt AO temptarion to follow Cleomenes into* the streets in order to 
wrest their liberty by force of arms from the hands of a Macedonian 
autocrat* were now roused at last when the prize of dvic pre- 
emiiience was wrested sway by an upstart Oscan dey from an 
Alexandria whose citizens could point to the Tomb of Alexander 
himself and the Museum and Library of Ptolemy Boier* as thdr 
own city’s unchallengeable tide-deeds co metropolitan rank.^ In 
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an ige wb<Q th« polidcal liberation of AJexandria was no longer 
even a fbrlors hope, but had become a sheer imposa^iliw, succee* 
sive generations of Alexandnan city-fathers now intrepidfy, though 
inconaequently, offered up their lives on the altar of civic pride by 
asaucning, in face of the Roman Imperial authorities, an attitude 
of delia^ which left a reluctant Caesar no choice but to pro¬ 
nounce the death'Sentence. The ‘Acts of the Pagan Martyrs' in 
the reigns of Claudius and Trajan and Hadrian and Commodus 
were s^ being treasured by the Greek community in Egypt m the 
third century of the Christian Era, as is witnessed by the narratives, 
dating from that latsr age, that have been recovered in part by the 
ingenuity of our modem Western papyrol<^i6t$.’ Sut the piquant 
name wUch has been given to th^ anonymous works of Greek 
literature by our Western scholars is misleading in at any rate one 
point that is of capital importance. These martyrs to the civic 
pride of Alexandria may resemble the martyrs to the religious faith 
of the Christian Church in the courage, and even truculence, vdth 
which they refused to bow the knee to an Imperial Government 
which held them physically at its mercy. But the Christian martyr’s 
glory of being the victun of a violence with which he had never 

C Diluted his own hands was not shared with Stephen and Polycarp 
y Lampon and Isidore and Antoninus and Appian. These Alex¬ 
andrian recalcitrants against Roman authority had Jewish blood on 
their hands before their own blood was shed b^ a Roman sword 
which might fairly claim in this case to be vindicating a 
m^estaSs The Greeks of Alexandria, who were impotent to assail 
the Roman Imperial Government itself with any missiles except 
innocuous words, were wont to satisfy thdr craving to vent their 
spice in some more effective way than this by massacring their 
Jewish ndghbours.^ From the Jewish community in Alexandria 
it was occasionally possible for the Greek community to take a toll 
of lives before the Roman garrison could intervene; and these 
Alexandrian Jews were odious to the Alexandrian Greeks because 
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the Rotnane deliberately favoured them s$ a make-wdght against 
the dagrant disloyalty of the Greek citbeas of the second ^ty of the 
Empire. Fragmentary though our evidence is, it would hardly be 
rash to assume that some guilt, direct or indirect, for the sheddirig 
of Jewish blood could be brought home to every one of those 
Alexandrian Greek ^martyrs’ who were condenmed to death by the 
Roman Government In the course of the first two cenCurieo of the 
Christian Era.i 

We have now found two cases—one in Western and the other In 
Hellenic history^in which an attempt to evade hard present facts 
by harking back to an irretrievably lost state of past national or 
dvic glory has only resulted in a savage outbreak of Antl'Semitism. 
And the same spectacl^which would be comic if it were not 
tragic—of a 8aviour*arcbaIst finding hlinaelf constrained to throw 
away his new-fongled ‘time'Znachine’ and snatch up his predeeea* 
sot’s oM'fashioned sword instead U afforded by the histories of 
would-be constitutional reformers who have aought salvation in an 
attempt at a return to some ancestral constitution or ‘patrios 
politeia’.^ 

In the second phase of the Hellenic *Time of Troubles’ we have 
scen^ this ironic fate overtaking a pair of Heracleidae at Sparta and 
a pair of Gracchi at Rome. In each of these two parallel political 
tragedies the originator of the reform movement—a Lacedae¬ 
monian Agis and a Roman Tiberiua—bad a horror of dolenoe and 
lawlessnesa which was so genuine and so eztreme that the would-be 
reformer actually allowed himself to be mxirdered by political 
opponents who did not scruple to resort to these ’memods of 
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barbarism’, in the conviction that this was a lesser evil than it would 
be for him to give the lie, by getODg in the first blow, Co the very 
principles that he was upholding at his own peril. Yet even these 
two martyrs to a belief In Non*^olence bad in one sense brought 
t hei r deaths upon their ownheads by having stooped, on their side, to 
a violence which was not redeemed by the fact that it was not 
physical. Before they lost their lives by the hands of some of their 
countiymen, both Agis and Tiberius had already broken some of 
the fundamental laws of their country’s constitution; and this in 
itself was enough to stultify the endeavours of statesmen whose 
political programme was the thesis of cbe sacrosancdty of a con> 
sticutiond heritage. The martyr hands that were innocent of 
hatdng literally shed blood cannot be acquitted of the charge of 
having wielded the figurative sword of illegality; and the msjtyrs 
each inspired a successor who drew from the tragedy of his pre- 
deeeasor's ^te the disastrous moral that his fatal error had be^ a 
lack of ’realism’. 

Iq girding themselves for the task of making a second attempt 
to carry out their predecessors' enterprise a Cleomenes at Sparta 
and a Gaius at Rome did not forbear to draw and use the physical 
sword which had been abjured by an Agis and a Tiberius.* This 
second pair of ’tough-minded’ reformers atoned for their recourse 
to violence by meeting, aRer a delusive momentary success, with 
the failure and the same death as their ‘tender-minded’ pre¬ 
decessors. And their face, in its turn, led a third pair of political 
adventurers to act on the theoty that ’realism’, if it was to do its 
work, must be carried to the point of a Hotalicarian’ ruthlessness. 
By putting this theory into practice, Sulla—at the cost of proscrib¬ 
ing half Rome and devastating all Samnium—succe^, half a 
oennuy after Tiberius Gracchus’s death, in imposing something 
which passed for a ‘patrios poUteia’ and in making this travesty of 
his country’s ancestral constitution last long enough to allow the 
cold-blooded dictator himself to die comfortably in ms bed, Sulla’s 
Spartan counterpart Nabis did not in the end escape the assassin’s 
knife; yet Nabis, too, lived long enough not only to complete the 
social revolution into which Agis' raorra had been turned on 
Cleomenes’ sword’s point, but aJso to bring Messene and Argos, 
as Nvell as Lacedaemon, under hia tyrannically subversive rule, and 
to baffle a Roman commander who had just succeeded in beating 
the Macedonians. 

If we turn again from Hellenic to Western history we may ob- 

' Cleon«n«Aa^pemi« b4T«raomd (ovioJe»ee^^tbo«ub«tiati^n oreotspuactien. 
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serve in the present context that our Civil War in England was 
precipitated by endeavours that had been made, in all good faith, 
to vindicate for the Parliament at Weecminater a historic preToga> 
tive which, in its championa' belief, bad been unlawfully set aside 
by a Ro}^ Power that had recently been fortifying itself t^th a 
new adniinistrative technique of Italian provenance.* And we may 
further observe that the soldier whose sword brought victory to 
the Parliament's cause played far greater havoc with the Consdtu< 
tion, in his autocratic role of Lord Protector of the Commonwealth, 
than King Charles bad ever sought to play while he was String 
precariously on the throne of his ancestors. In the same Western 
World in our own day a Cromwellian violence has been used in 
Italy by a dictator who claims that by this means he has managed 
CO give his countrymen back their 'patrios politela' in the shape of 
his ‘corporative state'.* 

In the tragedy of Ottoman history we can see the two Hellenic 
series, Agis-^eomenes-Nabis and Tiberius^Galus-SuUa, repro¬ 
duced in the series Selim III-Mahmtld II-Musta^ Kemll. Smtan 
Selim {imperabat a.d. lySq-iSoy) was the first O^man statesman 
to take in hand the task of saving the heritage of his ancestors when 
the jeopardy into which it had f^len had been startlingly revealed 
by the disastrous outcome of the Russo-Turkish War of 1768^4.* 
Like Agis and Tiberius Gracchus, Sultan Selim set himself to 
restore a ‘pacrios politela' which had been the palladium of the 
State; like them, lu found himself driven to pursue reform along 
the paradoxical path of innovation; and like them, again, he died 
a violent death at the hands of political opponents whom he had 
the courage to defy but not the ruthlessaess to crush. In the next 
act of the Ottoman play MahmQd II {imperaba A.D. 2808-39) 
played Cleomenes’ and Gaius’s part with all the ruthlessness of 
SuUa and all the patience of Bismarck. For an opportunity to 
avenge his predecessor, Mahmud waited, not ten years, like Guus, 
but eighteen during all that time he kept his own counsel, in con¬ 
trast CO Gaius's almost ostentatious display of his intention to seek 
revenge; and in consequence Mahmud succeeded in extirpating 
the Janissaries and dying in bis bed as comfortably as Sulla him¬ 
self. Why was it, then, that this Ottoman play required a third act, 
and Sultan MahmQd a successor^ The reason was that Sultan 
Selim’s would-be archaizing reform bad turned in Sultan Mah- 
mQd's hands into a Westernizing revolution which even MahmQd 
forbore to carry right through. MahmQd required a successor 
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because, ‘under the strenuous condrdons of the Modem World*, 
the ‘Osmanlifl could not hold their own if they halted hnlf-^y 
between their broken-down indigenous inatitudons and an im- 
pcrfeoily aashnilated Westernism- A ‘totalitarian’ WeBterni2er was 
needed to finish Mahmud’s work if the ‘Osmanlis were to be Mved; 
and in our own day this third Ottoman saviour has appeared in the 
person of President Muaca^ Kemal Atariirk- The Ghiri b«n 
able to »n7 his people with him along a road of Westcroinadon 
i outrancey on which their forefathers would never have followed 
the Sultans, thanks to the Greek invasion of Anatolia in A.p; 1919- 
22; for this home-thrust opened the eyes of the Ottoman Turks to 
the truth that they were fighting now for iheii veiy existence and 
no longer just for their empire.* 

This survey of would-be saviours with the ‘time-machine’ in the 
ranks of the Dominant Minority may close with two cases in which 
the revulsion from the ’time-machine’ to the sword took place 
within a single lifetime. 

The Roman Emperor Julian set himself to reinsatc and re¬ 
invigorate by peaceful means the religion and culture of H e l le n ism 
when these had been pushed to the wall by a Christianity that had 
been enjoying an Imperial patronage since the conversion of Con* 
stantine. The moment when Julian was ensbled to put this policy 
in hand—upon his receipt of ^e news of the death the Emperor 
Constantiua while Julian himself was on the march from Gaul to 
Constantinople—was separated by an interval of no more than 
fifteen moniha (December, a.d. jfir-Maxch, a.d. 163) from the 
moment when ^e new master of the Hellenic World marched on 
eastwards into the domain of the Sasanidae on a campaign in which 
he was to lose his life. These fifteen months were all the time that 
Julian had for putting his policy into effect; yet, short though this 
span was, it was long enough to see the Apostate’s original policy 
change in two respects. Instead of being able to restore the pre- 
Constantiniau r^giine and pre-Christian dispensation in their 
authentic shapes, Julian found himself constrained to wage his 
cultural and religious war on Christianity by organizing a pa^ 
Antichurch on a Christian pattern* which was as alien as Chris¬ 
tianity itself was from ibe genuine Hellenic ^thos; and at the same 
time Julian failed to live up to his ideal of an enlightened tolerance. 
He was quickly disappointW of his romantically unrealistic expecta¬ 
tion that, as soon as the Christian Church was deprived of its recent 
advantage of enjoying ofiidal support, a Hellenism that had really 
been moribund long before the conversion of Constantine would 
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recaptiue itt lost ground by use of no other weapons tbaii its 
own intrinsic merit and charm. In his treatment of hla Christian 
subjects Julian had already crossed the line dividing a contemptu¬ 
ous toleration from a hostile discrimination before his activities In 
the field of domestic affairs were suspended by his departure for 
the Persian War; and, if it had been his fate to return victorious, it 
is dilScult to believe that he would not have blackened his reputa¬ 
tion dooner or later by crossing* in turn, the further line between 
discrimination and persecution.’ 

Julian's failure in the fourth century of the Christian Era to put 
the clock back to a pre-Constantinian hour of HeUenIc history was 
not more signal tl^n Juacinian*s failure to accomplish the lesser 
tour deforce of puttu^ the dock back to Constantine’s time in the 
sbrth century. Jusdnian set himself to restore the Constantinian 
regime in all its aspects. Once again, as of old, the Empire was to 
be Latin-speaking, Orthodox, and integral; yet. in every sphere, the 
autocrat’s endeavours to achieve his archaistic aim resulted in a 
sensational self-defeat. 

Justinian’s wars for the recovery of the provinces that had ^en 
into barbarian hands merdy devastated the Imperial territories 
that were reconquered while It impoverished those that had 
hitherto remained intact; and the conquests bought at this price 
proved ephemeral. In extirpating the Ostrogoth the would-be 
JUstituterr Orbis Romani was actually dearing the ground for an 
immediate occupation of Italy by the more barbarous Lombards, 
and 

Ifriqiyah 

fortunate in his ecclesiastical policy. The ecclesiastical war which 
be waged against the Monophysitism of his subjects in the Oriental 
provinces was as unsuccessful as his military warfare against the 
barbarians, rince it utterly failed of its intended effect ^ making 
the Citholic Church oecumenical once more in fact as well as in 
name. Justinian did not succeed in brow-beating Syria and Egypt 
back into Orthodoxy-* What he did achieve was to alienate thdr 
affections so deeply and so lastingly that, in the next two genera¬ 
tions, they welcomed the Persian armies of Chosroes and the Arab 
armies of 'Umar as deliverers from a Melchite yoke. As for the 
closing of the schools at Athens and the building of the of 

Saint Sophia at Constantinople, the first of these two of Justinian’s 
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d in extirpatu^the Vandds he was redeeming a patnioony m 
riaivah for the Berbers and the Arabs.* Justinian was no more 
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acts gave the coup ie gr&ce to HcDenic learning and the second to 
Hellenic architeemre; and, while it U true that the intellectual 
tradition of Plato and the architectural tradidon of Ictinus were 
both of them already in ortsculo mortu by the time when Just^^ 
thus sped them on theif way to death,* these parting shots at Hel¬ 
lenism were nevertheless strange gestures from an enthusiast for a 
Roman Empire whose historic raison d'itre had been to serve as a 
HeUenic universal state. It might seem equally strange that the 
Consulate, which had been the classic magistracy of the Roman 
Commonwealth, should have been abolished by an emperor who 
had undertaken the task of codifying the Roman Law;* yet this 
particularly conspicuous act of constitutional Vandalism was ail of 
a piece with Justinian’s legal enormity of abr^ating the authority 
of the original texts on which his Code and Digtsi and Iristitutes 
were based, as soon as these compilations were published. 

Hasty, ill arranged, and incomplete though they might he,* 
Justinisfi’s new law books were at least a migl^ monument of the 
Latin language; yet, when the emperor who had just re^iabliahed 
the authority of the Constandnopolitan Imperial Government over 
the Latin-speaking lands of Ariica and Italy had to supplement the 
law which he had codified, he found it advisable, as a matter of 
practical convenience, to publish his hovsUo* in Greek! There 
could have been no more ironical illustration of the self-ftustration 
of Justinian’s policy; for the publication of his own new legislation 
in Greek was an admission of the fact Chat in his day the Latin 
speech of the City of Constantine was being supplanted by a 
Levantine vernacular;* this linguistic revolution at Constantinople 
bore witness, in its turn, to the devastation and depopulation of the 
Imperial Ci^s Latin-speaking European hinterland; and for this 
soda! catastrophe in the Latin-speal^g pro\dnce3 In the Balkan 
Peninsula Justinian himself bore a heavier responsibility than any 
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other man^—an invidious distinction for a Roman Emperor whose 
own native province was Dardania, and who delighted in being able 
in consequence to boast that Latin was his mother-tongue.^ Yet. 
while durii^ Justinian's reign Greek thus gained on X^tin in those 
Balkan territories of the Empire^ includutg the capital itself, in 
which the Dardanian emperor was eager to keep Ladn alive, Jus¬ 
tinian was equallf unsuccessful in his linguistic policy in the 
Oriental provinces. South-east of Taurus Justinian's intentions 
in regard to the Greek language were the opposite of what they 
were north-west of the Bosphorus; for in Syrin and Egypt he was 
indi reedy working to keep alive the established Greek ecclesiastical 
language of a Catholic Church whose cause he was championing 
against Monophysite dissenters. Yet, just because the Qritk lan¬ 
guage was traditionally associated with the Orthodox Faith in this 
part of the Empire, the successful resistance of the Monophysites 
to Justinian’s pressure on Orthodoxy's behalf was reflected in the 
linguistic held in the adoption of the Syriac and Coptic vernaculars 
as vehicles for a Monophysite liturgy and literature, lo place of a 
Greek which was now doubly odious in Oriental Christian ears as 
an alien tongue which was the sign oral of the Melchites. This un¬ 
fortunate identification, in the Oriental provinces, of the Greek 
language with a losing ecclesiastical cause was the direct result of 
Justinian’s policy; and it sealed the doom of Greek in a region in 
which the *coiv^ h^ been the unchallenged vehicle of culture and 
administration for not much less than nine hundred years. 

These interlocking failures of Justinian’s poUcy in diverse fields 
amount, all told, to a total bankruptcy; and the story of this fiasco 
can be recapitulated in one sentence. Jusdnian pr^uced results 
which were the opposite of his intentions because his pursuit of 
Archaism invariably led him into a use of force. 

The saviour-archaists whom we have passed in review up to this 
point have all been representatives of the Dominant Minority; but 
there is a second company of saviours of the same class who arise 
in the External f’roletariat when its liberty, or even its very 
tcnce, is threatened by the aggressiveness of some expanding 
civilization. When an external proletariat is fighting for its life 
against a civilization which, almost 4 x kypotkAsi, is its superior in 
material force, the members of the hard-pressed primitive society 
inevitably look back with regret to the easier and less anxious life 
which their forefathers used to lead before this external pressurt 
began to disturb their peace. This regret for a happiness that is 
past may turn into a dream of harking back to it; and a people that 
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is dreaming this dream will lend a ready ear to a prophet who 
promises to tmnslate it into reality. A collision with external 
femes which has brought disaster and distress ia its train is thus 
apt to excite a movement for jumping clear of the Present and 
landing safe—by a backward twist of the magic lever of the ‘lime- 
machine"—in some previous stage of existence in which the har- 
rassed society’s life was once free from ills that have since been 
brou^t upon it by its undcsired contact with a hostile and cor¬ 
roding alien presence. 

This arch^dc reactlonto the painful ^enence of colliaion with 
an alien social force for which the victim is no match is o{ 
course, peculiar to sociedes of the primitive species. A primitive 
society that has been drawn into the External Proletw^ ^ some 
expanding civilization ia in no different case from a dvilbation that 
has collided with a more powerful society of its own apeaes. In 
this identical situation the weaker party—be it a civilization or a 
primitive society—is apt to make an identical response; and the 
particular response that we here have in view Is examined in greater 
detail, under the title of ‘Zealodsm’,* in t later part of this Study 
that is concerned vtith the contact between arilizadons in the 
Space-dimension.* In the present place we need not explore 
further the psychological phenomena m which 'Zealotism' displays 
itself, but may confine ourselvea to a review of the saviours of the 
‘Zealot’ type who arise in the External Proletariat. 

There is no reason in theory why these barbarian saviour- 
archaiscs should have recourse to violence in working out their way 
of salvation;^ but an empirical survey will show that in practice the 
barbarian saviour with ‘time-machine' refrains from taking to 
the sword still more rarely fhan his counterpart who tries to take 
the same archaistic way of escape out of ^e miseries of a dis¬ 
integrating civilization. Indeed, the only non-violent barbarian 
saviours with the ‘time-machine’ whom we shall find ourselves able 
to muster are those prophets who arose among the Red Indians 
when these primitive inh^tants of North America were being 
overwhelmed by an immense wave of inffowing European popula¬ 
tion which was aggressively sweeping westward from coast to coast 
of the continent.* And even the followers of these Red Indian 
preachers of salvation through non-resistance were driven in the 
end, by sheer despair, to hasten the consummation of thdr doom 
by taking up arms.* The rest of the barbarian saviours of this class 

I This NmbM be«o coined out of tfaen«a3e *Z««Jou*, which wu tBpli«d to I 
tA thet rude iuetf aettrieu iA the eoafliet berweeo Jewry and Reise in the fint 

and eeeo ft d eearuAei of the ChrictiaB En. * Pvt IX, below. 

* Os (hie poist eee V, C (i) (<) 3. voL r, p. sjt, foomeM >, ebeve. 

• For chee< Red Indian pMfeiea eee V. C U) (4 S. above. 

i Ibid., pp. 331-a, above. 
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present themaelves Mrith the 'tlmfi'machlAe* io one hand and the 
sword in the other. Their posture is that of the Horatii bolding the 
Transtiberine bridgehead against Lars Poiaenna; but their hite is 
more cruel chan that of the legendary Roman heroes, for the bar¬ 
barian swordsmen’s heroism seldom avaiU to purchase for their 
tribesmen the time to break the bridge before the invader can pass; 
and in facing enormous odds in a vain attempt to place their home 
beyond the reach of the aggressor's arm they more often meet the 
death of those two Horatii who fell than they escape with their Uvea 
like the two slain Roman heroes’ brother Publius. The Redskin 
Sitting Bull wiping out Custer’s troop of United States cavalry and 
surviving the feat to die in his bed in Canada is a for rarer figure in 
the annals of barbarian Archaism on the war-path than the Sudani 
standard-bearer at the Battle of OmdumuD indomitably offering 
his breast to the machine-gun bullets as he stlU holds the Mahdi’s 
standard defiantly aloft with his feet astride the corpses of his 
fallen comrades.* 

This barbarian martyr may stand as the type of a tragic company 
whose roll-caU is too long for us to recite. Honoris cousa we may 
single out the names of Caesar’s Arvemian victim Vercingetoruc 
and Justinian’s Ostrogoth viedm Todla and Charlemagne’s Saxon 
victim Widukiad.* We may recall the scene of the Negus Theodore 
blowing out his own brains as he charged, like a Lion at bay, out of 
the ring-waU of a fortress which he bad obstinately deemed im¬ 
pregnable until his Magdala was on the point of capture by a 
British expeditionary force. We may mourn 'Ahd-al-Qadir’e 
heroic foiJure to eave Algeria, and 'Abd-al-Karim’s to save the 
Moroccan Rif, and Shamyl’s to save the Highlands of the Caucasus, 
from a modem Western imperialism that has armed itself with the 
lethal weapons of 'the Machme Age’; and we may pay equal respect 
to a Viriathus who failed to save his Lusitania from a Roman 
imperialism* which was in effect as irresistible as our own, even 
though it was not equipped with our present technical facilities for 
the wholesale destructioo of life and property. We may appreciate 
the intractability, while abhorring the savagery, of a Stenka Razia 
and a Pugachev* who successivdy led the revolt of the Cossack 
marchmen of the Russian Orth^ox Christendom against the 
relentless determination of a Muscovite iinperialism to round up 
these semi-barbarians* into the corral of a Russian universal state, 

I For the MiMS Muhicanud Ahmad’s leodmhjp o( • revolt of the KordoAm Anbs 
■nswtthe seMtraooftofthe Nilotic SudsAbt'wt E^to 43 itom«nimp«ri*U*m equipped 
i^th WMten wetpon s«c ibid., pp. aog, fooenwes, 294-6, 32r, fooiAOU 3, kod 324, 
ktev*. * 8«c>b»d.,p.3>g. 

t For the treppias of the bwbinens fn tb« iberun Pemeiule i«e lUd., pp. SPr-P, 
•hove. * Sm V. C (i) (r) 3 , Vfll. ▼, ^ 104. ioort. 
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and break them in to leading the servile life of an internal prole¬ 
tariat* And we may lay a wreath on the graves of the obs^re 
heroes who captained the Nairi highlanders in their stand against 
the Assyrians^’ the Transcaspian Tiirkroens in their stand against 

the Russians,* the Araucanians in their stand against the Spaniards,* 

and the Maoris* and the Pathans* in their stand again« the Bntish- 

Afccr this rewew of would-be saviours with the ‘time-machine’ 
who have taken the direction of Archaism, we must complete our 
present survey by reviewing their futurist counterparts; but we 
may not find it easy here to draw any hard-and-fast line of demarca¬ 
tion. To begin with, we have seen’ that it is in the very nature of 
Archaism to defeat itself by breaking down into Futurism; and we 
have just been giviz^ ourselves an empirical demonstration of the 
working of this historical 'law' in our survey of archaist-saviours 
in the ranks of the Dominant Minority. In one instance after 
another we have found that, in the act of resorting to the violence 
into which their Archaism leads them against their vtiU, these 
enthusiasts for a vanished Past have veered round, involuntarily 
but unavoidably, out of an archaistic into a futuristic course, The 
same transmutation of Archaism into Futurism can be observed 
in the ranks of the External Proletariat; and here the change is not 
only promoted by a tendency that is innate in Archaism, and is not 
only precipitated by a resort to force, but is also foreshadowed, and 
perhaps even fbre-ordained, in the history of the genesis of the 
body social in which the transmutation takes place. 

In other contexts* we have observed that, within the brief Time- 
span of some 6,000 years during which the species of sodeliea that 
we have agreed to call 'civilizations’ has been in existence up to 
date, the radiation of the civilizations that have already come and 
gone has travelled so far and so fast that it has long since made its 
mark upon every primitive society that it has not destroyed. And 
it is safe tc assume that this brand of an alien culture will have 
burnt deep into the flesh of a ct-<Uvant primitive society that has 
come to such close quarters with an expanding civilization as to 
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have been conscripted into its imperious neighbour’s external 
proletariat It is tlierefore also safe to predict that even the most 
nnaticallj archalstic-mlnded leader of an external proletariat vill 
find himself unable to carry his Archaism to ’totalitarian' lengths. 
When he has done his utmost, his tribe will still retain some tinc¬ 
ture of the very dvilisation rit>m which its would-be saviour has 
been striving to keep its life clears and this alien cultural tincture 
will infuse a vein of Futurism into the Archaism of the saviour- 
archalst himself. 

This ineradicable element of Futurism in the life and leadership 
of an external proletariat that is reacting in the ^Zealot’ way to the 
pressure of an aggressive dvilization is most evident in the field 
of military technique. For the Fed Indian saviour-arohaists were 
perhaps unique among their kind in caring their objection to the 
use of the ^^te Man’s tools to the point of forbiddn:^ their fol¬ 
lowers to use in self-defence the fire-arms with which thor White 
assailants were engaged in snnihilatlng them.’ In other cases the 
leaders who have arisen to preach salvadon-through-Archaism to 
the rank-and-file of hard-pressed societies of eitiMr species have 
usually allowed—and frequently enjoined—at least this one exce^ 
tion in the practical application of their saving principle; and, in 
granting to their followers this single licence of fightn^ an aggres¬ 
sive alien enemy with his own weapons, they have unintentionally 
opened in thdr curtain-wall a breach whi^ can never be dosed 
again but which will be wom ever wider by an mfiow of alien in¬ 
fluences that will start as a trickle to end in a flood. The Impossi¬ 
bility of borrowing this or that element of an alien culture at 
choice, without eventually making an unconditional surrender to 
the intrusive alien force, is a fundamental law of the contact of 
cultures which is examined in this Study in other plac».* In the 
present context we are only concerned with this ‘law* In so far as 
it throws light upon the cause of the change of orientation from 
Archaism to Futurism which Is so frequently to be observed in ^ 
reaction of an external proletariat towds the dominant nmority 
against which It is up in arms. When once the barbarian hii 
adopted the weapons of the enemy civiliaation there are two clear 
alternatives before him: either he will succumb to the ene^ 
through failii^ to master the borrowed art, or else he will survive 
through learning in time to beat his master at his own game. If 
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wc translate this pair of alternatives, as we must, from their literal 
application in the limited field of military technique into terms that 
cover the whole of life, we shall conclude that an ejftcmal prole¬ 
tariat has a choice between being exterminated ^ the dominant 
minority with which it is at grips or else overcoming its adversary 
and stepping into his shoes. And this is, in effect, a choice between 
an Archaism which spells defeat and a ^turism which may be the 
key to victory- A barbarian saviour-archaisc who is resolved at all 
costs to avmd the romantic doom of a Vercingetorix must embrace 
the futuristic ambition of a 'S^gothic war-lord whose ‘dream was 
CO see “Gothia’* substituted for "Romania" and Atawulf seated on 
the throne of Caesar Augustus’.^ 

In the racks of the Bnernal Proletariat, Atawulf—in this mood 
of his unregenerate youch^—may stand as the type of the saviour- 
futurist. And this Visigothic raider of a Hellenic universal sute is 
an exceptiocally articulate representative of a host of barbarian 
war-lor^ who have been impelled by a usually quite unreflecdve 
appetite for loot and fame to lead their war-bands into the derelict 
domain of a disintegrating sodecy where the unsophisticated bar¬ 
barian interlopers may s^ find an eldorado when the delicately 
nurtured heirs of the kingdom have already perished miserably 
there of want and exposure, When Atawulf thus supplants 
Honorius, the first thing that is apt to strike an observer is the 
contrast between the triumphant avenger of Verdngetorix and the 
discomfited successor of Caesar. What can there be in common 
between the war-brd who is making his fortune by the sword and 
the emperor who has lost the courage to use the weapon even in 
defence of his heritage P Yet we have seen^ that the Goth's vic¬ 
torious swordsmanship has been learnt in a Roman school; and if 
we now look into the next chapter of the story we shall perceive 
that Caesar’s barbarian conqueror is a barbarous caricature of 
Caesar himself, instead of being, as might appear at first sight, a 
‘noble savage' whose act of rapine is all but justified in equity by 
the immensity of the splendid robber's moral superior!^ over his 
degenerate victim. 

In the history of the expandon of the Hellenic Civilization at any 
rate, the radiation of the expanding society’s political Institutions 
and ideas among tlie barbarians round about is almost as much in 

• OfMKn. : Adventm Avoaw, Book VII, chip. 43, cuPted «te»dy in V. C (1) (ri 
3, vol. V, p. 117, above. 
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evidence as the radiation of its military technique. In another con> 
text* we have seen how the republicanism which waa one of the 
prominent politica] tendencies of HeUenism in its growth-stage 
spread from its cradle in Hellas into the barbarian hinterland of the 
Hellenic World until, by the time when Tacitus was wridog his 
Germania, this new-fsogled Hellenic institution, in its north-west¬ 
ward line of advance through Italy and Gaul, had supplanted its 
old-fashioned predecessor, the patriarchal htteditary monarchy, 
among all the peoples—including even the recent immigrants of 
Teutonic speech—the left bank of the Rhine, while it had 
already begun Co undermine the traditional form of kingship among 
the Transrhenane Frisians and Cherusci. By Tadtusa day, how¬ 
ever, at the turn of the first and second centuries of the Qiristian 
Era, this typical institution of the growth-stage of the Hellenic 
Society, which was then still winning converts on the ve^e of 
Ultima Thule, had, of course, long since lose its hold upon the 
heart of the Hellenic World; for by this time more than five hun¬ 
dred years had passed since the growth of the Hellenic Civilization 
had l^en cut short by the breakdown of the year 431 B.C.; and a 
republicanism which was bound up with a phase of Hellenic history 
wMch had thus ended in disaster had soon been UDceremooiously 
elbowed away from its native ground by a Macedonian counter¬ 
attack of patriarchal monarchy* and by the rise, under this and other 
constitutional masks, of would-be saviours mch the sword. In an 
age in which the Hellenic institutional wave of republicanism was 
still making its way, unspent, in the North European barbarian 
no-man’s-land beywd the Rhine, the following wave of dictator¬ 
ship had already arrived at the frontiers of a Hellenic universal 
state which owed both its creation and its preservation to a mono¬ 
poly of dictatorial power in the hands of Caesar Augustus. In the 
next chapter of Hellenic history this second wave, in its turn, 
travelled on into the Transrhenane no-man’s-lsnd in the wake of its 
precursor, and its pr^^ress was marked by a repetition, in partibus 
barbamen^ of the iostitutioDsl revolution which had already taken 
place in a disintegrating Hellenic World. 

During the interval between the generation of Tacitus, who was 
writing in the early days of the Hell^c 'Indian Summer*, and the 
generation of Ammianus Marcellinus, who Uved to record the 
Empire's irretrievable mibtaiy disaster at Adrianople in a.o. 
both the budding republicanism of the barbarian cooununities 
in the neighbourhoc^ of the Roman limes and the sheltered 
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patriaichalbm of the remoter barbariaos beyond the range of 
the frontier war-2one> were blighted by the mal^ant growth of a 
new form of govenunent* whl^ a Hellenic political philosopher 
would have diagnosed ai 'tyranny* and would have assigned, in 
bis classitication of constitutions, to the same category as tbe con* 
temporary Caesarism of the Roman Empire. 

*The bisdiiig force formerly possessed by kinship was now largely 
aasjferred to the relatiooship between “lord** and “man”, betwm 
whom no bond of bbod-reUctonship was necessatv.... The form of 
government truly characterutic of Heroic Age^’... is an Iireapon- 
»ble type of Idngship resting not upon tribal or national law^which is 
of little aecount-^buc upon miUtarv prestige.... Tbe princes of “the 
Heroic Age” appear to have freed themselves to a large extent from any 
public control cn the part of the tribe or conununity. . , . The force 
formerly exercised by the kindred is now transferred to the comitatm, 
t body of chosen adherents pledged to personal loyalty to their chief.... 
The result of the change is that the man vTfao possesses a ecmitaius 
becomes largely free from the control of his kindred, while the chief 
similarly becomes free from control within his community.'^ 

Is this profound revolution in the insdrutional life of a primitive 
society t^c has been conscripted into an esrtemal proletariat a 
phenomenon that is peculiar to the history of the North European 
external proletariat ^ the Hellenic Sode ^} Or is it a revolution 
that is apt to overtake any external proletariat as a consequence of 
its rebdons with a dfsintegming civilizadon across the stationary 
foontier of a universal state } The second of these two alternative 
possibilities would appear to be the nearer to the truth; for tbe 
passages that have just been quoted from the work of a modem 
Western scholar all refer to both of two external proletariats of 
which the author is here nukir^ a comparative study. And, if the 
historical evidence reveals the war-lord, with his war-band, thus 
asserting himself, in an unmistakably identical fashion, among the 
Teutonic-speaking barbarians beyond the pale of the Roman 
Empire and among the Greek-speaking barbarians in the conti¬ 
nental hinterland of the Minoan *tbaJassocracy*, we may venture 
to infer that an Atawulf who repeats the exploits of a Pelops and an 
Atreus* is a typical example of a type of barbarian saviour-futurist 
that is apt to make Its appearance in the external proletariat of any 
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disintegrating dvilization. We need not call the roll of Atawulfa 
]>eers; for, in bringii^ the External Proletariat on to our stage in 
an earlier chapter, we have already made so many of them march 
past us at the head of their warriors^ that the figure of the bar* 
bahan saviour^iuturiat is by this time ^miliar to us. In this place 
it U perhaps more pertinent to observe that, however distinctive in 
themselves, and distinct from one another, our Atawulf-type and 
Vercingetorix-type may be, it is by no means easy to be sure in 
every case whether a barbarian saviour with the *time-machine' 
belongs to the Gallic aichalst’s or to the Gothic futurist’s company. 

In the External ProlecaHat, at a^ rate, a distinction which is 
plain in prindple is in practice dimcult to draw because the re¬ 
placement of a saviour-archsist by a saviour-futurist as the leader 
OP the barbarians’ side in the tug-o’-war along the frontiers of s 
universal state takes place by way, not of an abrupt mutation, but 
of a gradual evolution;^ and in ^e course of this long-drawn-out 
chapter in the history of the struggle between the External Prole¬ 
tariat and the Dominant Minority there will be some barbarian 
leaders who will remain archsisca with impunity and others who 
will become futurists without escaping dis^Cer. 

As examples of the type of the triumphant barbarian arcbaist we 
may cite the obscure leaders of the Scythians who foiled Darius’s 
attempt to extend the Achaemenian Empire on to the Slack Sea 
Steppe; the Cberuscan leader Arminius who foiled Augustus’s 
attempt to extend the Roman Empire into the North European 
Forest the Sa'Qd! leaders of the Wahhabis* who threw off cirea 
A.n, 1830 the Egypto-Ottoman yoke which Mehmed *Ali had 
fastened upon their necks only about twelve years before at the 
cost of a nine years’ war {gtrehatur a.d. 1810-18);^ and the 
Gutaeans who not only held out when they were assaulted In their 
native mountain fatnesses by Naramsin {dtmmabatvr circa 2572- 
2517 B.C.), but survived to take their revenge upon a disintegrating 
Sumeric Civilization—whose earlier convulsions had launched the 
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Akkadian militarist upon his career of aggression—when, less than 
a hundred years after Naramsin's death, the Gutaean war-bands 
descended upon the Sumeric Society’s homeland on the plains of 
and kept their yoke upon their viciiros’ necks for four suc¬ 
cessive generations {circa 3429^306 b.c.).^ 

As examples of unsuccessful barbarian futurists we may cite 
from the history of the Hellenic World the Suevjan war-lord 
Ariovisrua,^ and the obscurer war-lords* of the Cimbri and the 
Tcutones,* who dreamed the dream of Attwulf five hundred years 
too soon and paid the penalty for their precocity by encountering, 
not Honorius, but Marius and Caesar. These successive roles 
which were played by an Ariovlstus and an Atswulf on the North 
European of the Roman Empire have their analogues on its 
West African front in the careers of a Jugurtha who came within 
an ace of succeeding* at the stage at which Ariovistus ^ed, and 
a Gildo who only just failed^ at the stage at which Atawulf was suc¬ 
cessful. In an intermediate age, and at the eastern extremity of the 
North European frtmt, we see a Decebalus who had the makings 
of a Theodoiic being blasted by the thunderbolt of a Juppiter 
Trajanus, From the history of the main body of the Orthodox 
Chinan Society we may cite the Serb war-lord Stjepan DuSan 
{dorranahiitif a.d. 1331-55), who achieved the success of a Theo- 
doric (though his achievement was as ephemeral as his Ostrogothic 
couAtei|»art’s) at a stage of the Ordiodox Christian Time of 
Troubles’ which corresponds to the times of Jugurtha and Ariovistus 
in the history of the HeUenlc World.’ If we turn to the history of 
the ‘Great Society’ of the Westernized World of our own age we 
may cite, from the vast company cf its dramatis personae^ King 
Amanallih of Afghsniscsn, who has come to grief through reck¬ 
lessly forcing the pace in attempting to put into effect a policy of 
salvation-thxough-Futurism* which his moderate and drcumspecc 
Wahhibf contemporary King 'Abd-al-‘A2U of Sa'udI Arabia has 
been carrying out with signal success.* 

* Sm 1. C (j) (S), vol.i, e. V, C (j) (e)j^ toJ. *, pp. 2^ aad 262, ind das pretstu 

<baptec lad Totun*, p, {64. tb^ sod V.C(I 0 b«l»v. 

* SM V. C (i) (<) 3. vol. T, pp. S19 ud ss^ sow. 

> Ari9vi«tu* ha ban rii*M Mit ^ a Ukc obscuhty, not by *07 prowcM of hii owd. 
but by tbs scddonc tbst his Rooua coequerer Cscaar was aa {teat a auatar of the pen 
M be was of the ewerd, whereoe Mviui nurely perfonaaed, amboui reco/dias. hie test 
of atemuoatnu the Ciotbri and Teucone*. 

* Seo V. C (•> (c) 3.,vol, T, p. a:S, above. 

< See IV. C (liij {/) i vol. jv, p, $07, sod V. C (i) (<} 3, toL t, p. ai8, above. 

» For the wave of bubuian a M re asi oft whioh beean to beat upon toe West Africao 
rreot of the Roman Bsiplre is the Iset quiner of m feunh eentury of the Cbhetisn 
Bra, see V. C (i) (<) 3. vol. ▼, p. asi, aboM. 

* For (he Seto deeninataon over Macedonia ia (he liner part of the Orthodox Chiia* 
tjM Time of Trotiblea' ace V, C (i) (<) 3, vol. v, PP. »«•♦, ebeve, 

* Sm V. C <0 (<) 3, veL r, pp. 33 >- 3 . and V. v (0 W 9 (A. in the preaeni volume, 

p. 103, above, < 8«a V. C ( 1 ) (e) 3. vol. v, pp. 333-4, above. 
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Wfi can alao cite at lease one uosuccesafuJ barbaiiaa leader who 
is baffiingly amphibious. Is the Sicel leader Ducetiua {duubat 
circa 466-^ b.c.) to be classified as ao archaist or as a Kiturbt? 
At first glance we may see notbli^ but an archaist in the man who 
led the last of the native barbarians in their last stand against the 
Greek colonists of Sicily. Is not this a hero of the same class as 
the Red Indian Chief Sitting Bull or the Sodaol standard-bearer 
at the Battle of Omdurraan ? But a closer examination of Ducetios 
brit^ to light one futuristic feature after another. 

In the fira place Ducedus’s original enterprise^ with Its ambi¬ 
tious aim of uniting all the surviving Sicel communities into a 
single commonwealth, was manifeatly inspired by the example of 
two miniature empires which had recently been exercised by 
Greek city-states over Sicel perioed—the empires which had been 
won respectively for Agiigentum by her despot Thcron {domina- 
hertur circa 4SB-472 B.C.) and for Syracuse the Deinomenidae 
dommabtmtur circa 485-466 b.c.).‘ In the second place Ducetius 
not only emulated the ambitions of contemporary Greek empire- 
builders in Sicily but also imitated the mediods of contemporary 
Hellenic statesmanship; for the device by which he sought to give 
his new Sicel commonwealth cohesion was to ‘synoecize’ it into a 
dey-state i la grecque with its civic centre at Pallce.’ In the third 
place, after he had courted and incurred disaster by Ming foul of 
AgrigentufTi and Syracuse simultaneously,^ Duccdus threw Idm* 
sdf on the mercy of his victorious Syracusan adversaries and 
acquiesced in their decision to send the defeated Sicel patriot into 
an honourable exile at Corinth—the mother-city of Syracuse in 
the heart of Hellas. In the fourth and last place Ducetius, so far 
from becoming estranged from the alien civilizadou which had 
now proved itself more than a match for his barbarian arms, 
became instead so complete a convert to Helleolam that he even¬ 
tually returned from C^rbth to Sicily, not as a refugee who had 
broken out of prison and was shaJdng the dust of his captivity 
from oil his feet, but as the Sicel leader of s new swarm of Greek 

' For thB»« Ap|«neifM «nd SyncuMBt *unpir«*’ »«e V. C G) (f) 3 , *ol.«, pp. 1: t-i i, 
ler ibe Deibaeaoudte u« III. C ^6). *ol. iii, p. 357, {ooante i, ibow. 
OueeOua** AMispi n> act up i Sicel empue in 8wu7 wbieh wm to tike tbe pUce of botb 
tfaeee Creek eoipuee nude uDsedMtely titer tb« PriMmrWde* fell from ?o*ef • 

* HereaA Dweethu endeapeted ■ w^e leMreboa tbe Mecedtieieo Kiifp rerdkeee 
ll'a ereetive tebierement of inducai the Cbilcidiea Greek conmuoitiee Jv fiapjm ro 
‘»7iiee«k«’ tbetnMlra et OlTxnbue 433 s.c. (eec 111. C (U) (d). Anbse IV, to|, iii, 
p. 4S0. ebere). 

• Ceaipere (be eimiler—ind umilerff dieaeowie erret of eteteeiraAlttp wbieb wee 
cooBiuBea by the RJfT berberies eerkns-eccbiwc 'Abd.el*Kerim m a.d. 193$, wbta. 
not eastene wich brine et wer «j(h the Spesierdi, be inoided tbe Freoeb Zone of 
MorocM ead (hereby drove the French into e (Biluerr co-epeniion with the Spetuirde 
which •eeleri tbe Rifl petriore doom (eee Tonbee, A J.: Sisvey 0/ /eiemetwittfi ri/eerr, 
rpep, vol. i (Loodea ifij, Milford), Pert I], eeetione (ri)Hriii)). 
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colonists. Wlien death overtook him thereafter on the soil of his 
native island, it found him engaged once again, in this last phase 
of his career, on his origloa] enterprise of attempting to unite all 
the surviving Sicel communities into a single commonwealth 
organoed, »nofe HtlUnuo, as a city-state. But Ducetios had not 
been blind to the lesson of tua previous failure, and this ti^ he 
started to build his Sicel state round a Greek nucleus. This wu 
the significant diffemnce between Ducedus'a first experiment in 
*synoeci$m' at Palice and his second experiment at Caiacie. And 
if Fate had granted him the lime to cany this second essay in 
empire-buUdLg to completion his Sicel hands would have reared 
a political structure with a Greek apex and a Sicel base which 
would have conformed exactly to the Hellenic pattern of the ante¬ 
cedent Siceliot Greek empires which had centred, not on Calacte, 
but on Syracuse and Agrigenrum. 

The case of Ducetius illustrates the difEcul^ of sorting out into 
an archaist and a futurist group, with a hard-and-fast line of 
demarcation between them, ^e would-be saviours with the 'time- 
machine* who have arisen in the External Profetariat But when 
we turn to the Internal Proletariat we shall perhaps not reckon 
a priori on being confronted by any corresponding problem. One 
of the hall-mar^ of membership of the Internal Proletariat is an 
apparently coi^enital inability to make the archaisdc response to 
challenge of social catastrophe. It can therefore be ^en for 
granted that every would-be saviour with the 'dme-machine’ who 
arises in the Internal Proletariat trill be a saviour-futurist; and 
this certainty might be expected to simplify the rest of our present 
survey. There is, however, one complication, and that lies in the 
foct that the foturist leaders of the Internal Proletariat are not all 
of them drawn from the Internal Proletariat’s own ranks.’ 

At an earlier point in this Study we have noticed the proclirify 
of the Dominant Minority to succumb to a process of 'proletariani- 
aadon’ which takes the fom: of 'vulgarization' when the Internal 
and not ike External Proletariat is the proletarian object of the 
Dominant Minority’s mixnesia.* And in the present chapter we 
have seen that this transfer of social allegiance to the Internal 
Proletariat from the Dominant Minoricy, which in a Commodus 
is the last extravagance of a wanton luxury, may be the first 
necessity of a baffled idealism In a Galus Gracchus. It is, indeed, 
one of ^e tragic ironies of the Dominant Minority's fate that the 
idealists who arise in its ranks should tread the same path of social 

> See V, C (i) (c) a. vol. ▼. p. ?i, then, 

» For ihie pa«MCDeooa of 'nuciriaiioB' aec V, C (•) (^ S («). vel v. pp. 44$-'S9» 
oborc. 
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migration as the waatrels. And it U even more tragically ironical 
that Gracchus should mvoluntarily work far greater havoc through 
a nobility to which Conunodus could never rise than Commodus 
can work through a vulgarity into which Gracchus would never 
Ml. Yet this is the melancholy truth. For, while Commodua 
rapidly reduces himself to impotence by a oourse of social truancy 
which ia also one of sptrirual demoraJuation, Gracchus’s spirit is 
fortihed by a decree social outlawry which is passed upon him» 
not by any viciousness in himself, but by the imperutence of adver* 
saries in his own household who cannot forgive him for calling in 
question the right of his own class to the enjoyment of its iU-gotten 
privileges. And so, in the sequel, Commodus U uneventfully 
swallowed up by a slough in which he hss delighted to wallow, 
whereas Gracchus brea&es a demonic energy and an explosive 
driving-force into the souls of the proletarians into whose company 
he has been thrust by the hostile hands of his own kin and kind. 

This revolutionary alliance between an outcast saviour^rchaist 
and an outcast Internal Proletariat is perhaps in some sense fore¬ 
ordained from the very beginning of the archaist’s career, though 
it is no part of his original intentions or expectations. The essentul 
future and supreme attraction of the ‘patrios politeia’ which the 
archaist originally sets out to re-establish is its freedom horn social 
cankers that are penalties of social breakdown and symptoms of 
social disintegration. His aim is to restore the mor^ health of 
Society, and his prescription for dealing with the Proletariat is not 
to set it in the seat of the Dominant Minority but to abolish both 
classes at one stroke by closing the breach between them. But the 
social physician who undertakes to heal the body social by gett^ 
rid of the Proletariat in this way is committing himself to a policy 
of righting the wrongs of the proletarians; for the schism in Society 
can only be repaired by restoring to its proletarian menders the 
‘stake’ in Society of which they have been wrongfully deprived.* 
And this plank in the archaist-reformeris platform is an insuper- 
abie stumbling-block for his fellow members of the Dominant 
Minority, because the Proletariat’s loss has been the Dominant 
Minority’s gain- In their eyes the archaisi’s prcgran^ of ^rm 
is sheer treason against the reformer's own class, while in his eyes 
their opposition simply shows them up as hypocrites whose pro¬ 
fessions of public spirit disgracefully break down as soon as their 
pockets are touched. Misunderstanding breeds alienation; and, 
when the tension rises to breaking-point and the Dominant 

• For Ibe •risiiul of tb« Utift i*efd proUUru-^«. 

ffi S^ety i# tbs fruit oi their ••o pbreicel preoentiea lee I. B {»▼), *ol. •• p. 
fdMMte 3, ebore. 
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Minonry cuts th« contumiciou* reformer out, the thwarted and 
diaillusioned idealist oow almost joyfully parts company with his 
own kin and kind and throws —ciyii^ T will be your 

leader’—into the arms of a Proletariat which by time is waiting 

with aims outstretched to receive him, The Proletariat is content 
to take Che archajst'Outcast at the Dominant Minority’s valua¬ 
tion, In their eyes he is a champion of the proletarian cause who 
has sacrificed for their sake everything in the world except their 
gratitude and trust; and they give practical expression to these by 
adopting the outlaw as their leader. This dramatic situation is 
one which we have encountered in this Study before. * 71)6 stone 
which the builders rejected, the same is become the head of the 
comer/* Paul turns away from the Jews who refuse him a hearing, 
and delivers his rejected message of salvation to the Gendles' open 
ears. And, while in Jewish eyes the Pharisee-Apostle of Christ is 
an odious renegade, in Paulas eyea the Jewry of his generation is 
an Esau sacrilegiously repudiating bis birthright. 

When we pass in review the legion of saviour-futurists who have 
led the Internal Proletariat in their desperate revolts against an 
intolerable oppression, we see turncoats—or outcasts—from the 
ranks of the Dominant Minority fighting shoulder to shoulder 
with comrades who are proletarian-bom, and in the confusion of 
the confiict the social antecedents of each dust'begrimed and 
blood-bespattered ^ure are not always easy to ascertain. 

In the wave of insurgency that swe^ across the Helienic World 
in the seventh decade of die second century B.c.,* a movement 
which was launched in Sicily by the Syrian slave Eunus and the 
Cilidan slave Cleon was tak^ up in Asia Minor by a pretender 
to the throne of the Attahds who was denounced by hia opponents 
as a bastard.^ With which of his contemporaries Is Aristonicus 
to be classed f With Eunus or with Tiberius Gracchus f Eunus 
assumed the royal name Antiochus when he proclaimed himself 
king of a community of freedmen; and another insurrection of the 
slaves in Sicily was captained by a Salvius who called himself 
KingTryphon. This Si^vius-Tryphon waa adopting as his throne- 
name a soMguet that had been borne as a nickname by an adven¬ 
turer who in the preceding generation had momentarily usurped 
the diadem of the Seleucidae. And this Dlodotus-Tryphon's cole 
at Andoch had been as equivocal as Aristonlcus’s role at Perga- 
mum. In the third and last act of the Sicilian tragedy, which was 
I M«R. su, 4 *, «uodiig Pa. onii, a. CMnptm Mark zii. tej Luke o. i?: Aca ir. 
It: ^.u. ae: i Pet ii, 7. The p m ia e hia hceft Quoted la due dtudr alre«^ id IV. 
C (Dp (f) T, wjI. >a V, Cu) (d) ii, in tbe preaeat vciuae, p. 1S4, ab«v». 

* V, C <i) (<Tfc ^1. ».pp. 6S^>, •we. 

D Bvok XrV, efeap. 38 (p. 64*!; Jwdn: HUtorie* PfaSffie 4 t, 

MOa XJUtVl, «bap. 4, $ 6. 
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played about half a century after the last of the local slave-revolts 
had been crushed,^ the enterprise of establishing an Antj>Rome on 
Sicilian ground was taken up by an insu^nt wbo» so far from 
being of servile blood, was a true-born son of Pompey the Great. 
Sextus Pocnpeius* was driven into the arms of a beaten but un¬ 
reconciled proletariat when the Second Triumvirate included hia 
name in their proscription-list. And thereafter, with Sicily for his 
head-quarters and with Oriental freedmen in command of his fleet, 
he avei^ed the defeats of Eunus and Salvius on the children of the 
Rupilii and Luculll and emulated the atrocities of the GUcian 
pirates who bad been swept off the seas by this Homan outlaw's 
father. 

Before he gained possession of his maritime stronghold In Sicily, 
Sextus had found asylum in a Pyrenaean fastness in the count^ 
of the Lacetani; and from this Spanish base of operations he had 
repeated the exploits of Sertorius,^ a refugoe-pakiaaa of Marius 
who, in an earlier round of a hundred-years-long Homan civil war, 
had held out in Spain for a decade against the elsewhere victorious 
Ueutenants and successors of Sulla. It was an extraordinary feat 
of arms for the master of a couple of backward provinces to keep 
at bay, for that length of time, tiie forces of a Roman Government 
which not only held Rome itself but also commanded the resources 
of all the rest of the Roman Empire. What was the secret of 
Scrtorius's astonishing success f When we look into the history of 
this Roman outlaw, we And that after he had actually been'driven 
out of Spain into Morocco by a SuUan expcdidonary force he was 
able to recover his foothold in the Peninsula thanks to being 
invited by the recently conquered Lusitanians to come ever and 
help them against the imperialism of the Roman outlaw's own 
compatriots.* In other words, Sertorius (m fftspania miixtaia/ 
area $2-72 b.c.) was able to set Rome at d^ance because he had 
been invested with the mantle of Viriathus {miUtabai area 150- 
140 B.C.). A barbarian people who had been forcibly transferred 
from the external to the internal proletariat of an aggressively 
expanding civilization in consequence of the faUure of a native 
leader to stem the tide of Roman conquest, now called in one of 
t hei r conquerors to deliver them from a yoke in which they had 
not yet learnt to acquiesce; and in this last act of the Spanish 
trag^y the Roman turncoat avenged the defeat of the Lusicanian 
patriot. 

> TIm at the sbre-rerolta lO Std^ hid luted fram ebout 104 <• lee f .c.; 

Semt Pws«iu»*» ocevjptiion ef (be iiUad Uned freni about 43 to 36 •.€. 

• See V. C (>) (e) *. vol. v.p.yt.aboee. * Secjbsd. , ..... 

* Like Be m a bukdred cad fiTty yure or w bexore him eoe the Areh 

MuiUm eonqueren eomo ekbt bwdrod later. Sertornu inede hit duofit on 
Spu froCT Aihce at the beea of I force which iccludad • cootan^nt of Berber coopi. 
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In Italy in the same impious age see the Rooisq senator 
Catiline {insurgtbai 63-62 treading in the footprints of the 
runaway gladiator Spartacus (insurgebat 73-71 B.c.)-’ In the 
modem Western World we can espy, among the ren^ades from 
1 dominant minority who put themselves at me head of the insur¬ 
gent German peasants in A.D. 1534*51^ a counterpart of Aristohi- 
cua in the ez-buke of Wurttemberg Ulrich^ and counterparts of 
Sertorius and Sezcus Pompeius in the knights Florian Geyer and 
G6tz von Berlichingen. And m the Westernized Russian World 
of our own day we ourselves have lived to see the dreams of 
Spartacus and Catiline translated Into reality by the band of a 
master-revolutionary who was not a workman and not a peasant 
and not (as Pugachev had been)« a Cossack and not (as Minin had 
been)* a butcher. 'Fhe extraordinary genius who succeeded in 
establishing a 'Dictatorship of the Proletariat' on the ruins of the 
empire of Ivan the Terrible and Peter the Great was not himself 
of proletarian origin. Leciin^ was baptized as Vladimir UHanovi 
and the father who gave him this respectable name was a gentle¬ 
manly official in the Imperial civil service. 

This survey of revolutionary leaders of the Internal Proletariat 
who have been recruited horn the ranks of the Dominant Minority 
will perhaps have sufficed to show that the political prophet with¬ 
out honour who withdraws as an outlaw to return aa a saviour on 
a different social plane is a figure of far-reaching historical impor¬ 
tance. We shall not learn much about the true character and 
worth of these sodal migrants by tsking note of the provisional 
verdict that has been passed on them by their contemporaries^ for 
it Is a matter of common form for them to be execrated as turn¬ 
coats by their own kin and kind and to be lauded as martyrs by 
their new-found comrades. We must form our own opinion on 
the evidence before us \ and this empirical method seems likely to 
lead us on the whole to a favourable judgement; for, if we repeat 
our coU-call, we shall find that the ne’er-do-wells of the type of 
Catiline and the desperadoes of the type of Sextus Pompeius and 
Sertorius are outnumbered by the disinterested and self-sacrificing 
idealists—among whom we must reckon not only an i^is and a 
Cleomenes and a Tiberiua and a Gaius Gracchus, who will be 
accorded the title by a general consensus, but also, at least pro¬ 
visionally, an Aristonicus and a Lenin, whose —jf we do give 

them the benefit of the doubt—will evoke a volley of indignant 
protests. The final judgement on satanist-saviours such as these 


« S«« V. C (!) (() 8, T, p. 71, above. 

> Foe Um PeaMftti* Revolt loe ibid., p. tS?. above, 
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must be left to Time and History; but in reard to the outlaw- 
savioura in general there are certain matters of fact which we may 
venture to state here and now. In the first place these outlaws are 
apt to include in their number some of the noblest souls that arc 
ever bom into the Dominant Minority of a disintegrating civiliza* 
tion. In the second place their nobility is the cause of their being 
cast out by their own kin and kind. In the third place this is the 
cause of their adoption as leaders by their new proletarian com* 
rades. In the foui^ place the 'clouds of glory’ which these social 
migrants trail, as they make their painful transit across a monstrous 
social gulf, do not thereafter 'hdt into the light of common day’. 
The outlook aod ideals and standards and examples with which 
the saviour-outcasts’ advent irradiates the Internal Proletariat’s 
murky native ‘ideology* arc the only elements of the futurist 
W$li^chauwtg that survive the inevitable failure of the futurists' 
forlorn hope. After ‘the Qty of the Sun’ has shown itself to have 
been a 'Ci^ of Destruction’, the alien light in which it was momen- 
carily and bewilderingly apparelled csa still be seen shining above 
the smoking ruins and the blood>soaked sod; and then at l^c this 
glory can be recogniaed for wbat it is. It Is the celestial light that 
screams from the mansions of the City of God.* 

Now that we have followed the saviour-outlaw to his journey's 
end, and have recognized the source of the light which this tor^> 
bearer carries with him, we need not go on to call the roll of the 
native proletarian leaders with whom he throws in his lot, since 
we have reviewed these once already in bringing the Internal 
Proletariat on to our stage.* Our survey of wo\ild-be saviours 
with the ‘time-machine’ may therefore close at this point with a 
summary of our findings; and these can be stated in a single 
sentence: the ’time-machine’ has proved to be the fraud which it 
was accused of being by its quizzical inventor.* This pretentious 
piece of clockwork is not, after aU, an effective substitute for the 
aword. The sword's results cannot be attained without shed¬ 
ding blood and taking life; and such murderous work can only 
be done by dint of de sword’s cutting edge. That is why the 
would-be saviour with the ‘dme-machine’ invariably fleets his 
new-fangled instrument and gets to work again with his well- 
proved weapon as soon as things become serious-just as, in our 
British warfare in the eighteenth century, the Scottish clansmen 
used to throw their muskets away and draw their claymores 

• The treek which this It^hl unprioo, ie itj ircneir, on the $eA*iUre medium of 
legend ii exunmed, in one panieuliHy momentous teet cese, in V. C (ii) {0), Annex i(, 
pp. i? 6 -po. below. 

> In V. C (i) to) 9, fditiv, in toL ▼, pp. sS-194, ebove. , 

* For L«ine C«r7oll’« ckgeot e r poecr o «t the cvtcb in the me^initm of the time, 
machine' •«« tbc preeeoi chapter, p. 214, tbete. 
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whenever they were coming to close quartera with the 'redcoats'. 

Our present inquiry, as &r as vre have yet carried It, has shown 
us that, while ^ere may be no salvation in the sword, there is none 
in clo^work either. But happily these are not the only means of 
salvation to which human souls have had recourse in response to 
the challenge of a disintegrating civilization. We must carry the 
inquiry fortber. 


Tfu Ffalosopksr masked by a King. 

A means of salvation that does not iovoke the aid of either 
'dme'Cnachine' or sword was propounded in the fiiat generatioo 
of the KeUeoic Time of Troubles' by the earliest and greatest of 
Hellenic adepts in the art of Detachment 

'There is no hope of a cessation of evUs^ for the states fof Hellas^ 
aod, ininy opinloo, none for Mankind^xcept through a personal »ninn 
between poUdcal power aod philosophy and a forable disqualification 
of tiiose common natures thk now follow ooe of these two pursuits 
to the ezdusioa of the other. The union may be achieved in either of 
rwo ways. Either the philosophers must become kings In our states, or 
elM the people who are now called kings and potentates must tak^~ 
genuinely and thoroughly—to philosophy. 

In suggesting this cure for social troubles which were not 
peculiar to the Hellenic World of Plato’s day but which are apt 
(as the Hellenic sage divined) to beset the mundane life of Man 
in all times and places and dremnstances, Plato Is at pains to 
disann, by forestalling, 'the plain man’s' criticism of the philo> 
sopher's prescription. He introduces his proposal as a paradox 
wmch is likely to bring down upon the sage's head a deluge of 
ridicule and disrepute. If he doesn’t lcx>k out he will be mobbed, 
and he will be luc^ if he isn't massacred! Yet, if Plato’s paradox 
is a hard saying for laymen—be these kings or commoners—it is 
an even harder saying for philosophers. Is not the very aim of 
Philosophy a Detachment from Life And are not the pursuits 
of Detachment and of Salvation incompatible to the point of being 
mutually exclusive? How can one set oneself to salvage a City 
of Destruction tom which one is rightly struggling to be free? 
How, then. Is the sage to reconcile the spiritual exercise to which 


> Mnw Mit^«aC^ant$«^<k«<R*ousasljb«itf«sBQMccnc« of Tbuerdtew* 

MTBM which hts Uw quoted ut thU Sm^ia IV. C{U) 

(S) p. Ss, ibove, Tae wtbretJi of the Athone-PoloMonaeien Wk, to whi’^ 

th« Tbundi^ phni* nitn, ww the loccil d«Slcle from which PUto f«B to 
rtUr the KelleaM of ha* own a<B«r«tion, 

» Phro: RuffUifos 473 d , ffpe^ io 409 ktAd <or s. Thopeome bM be«o quoted 
eheodr m thia Stud* in Pw Ilf, A. voi, lu> o. ot aG«W ^ 

* 9oo V. C «». Pj». tSs-4B. ibovo. 
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he has dedicated his life with a residual scnipU of conscieoce which 
he caa neither justify without ceasing to be a philosopher nor 
overcome without ceasing to be a man? 

In the sight of the philosopher the incarnation of self-sacrifice 
—Christ Crucified—is a peraonificadon of folly. > Yet few phUo- 
sophers have had the courage to avow this conviction, and feWer 
still to act upon it, without at the same time giving Consdence 
something of her due. For the adept in the art of Detachment has 
to start as a man who is encumbered with the common human 
feelings and who is bom, ex hypothen, into a Time of Troubles’. 
The sorrows and sufierings ^ the age, which have impelled this 
human being to follow the philosophic way of life, are manifestly 
pressing no less cruelly upon his contemporaries. He cannot 
ignore in his neighbour a distress of which his own heart gives 
the measure, or pretend that a way of salvation which is com¬ 
mended by his own experience would not be equally valuable to 
his neighbour if only It were pointed out to him. 1$ our philo¬ 
sopher, then, to handicap himself by lending his neighbour a 
helping hand? In thiR moral dilemma it is vain for him to take 
refuge in the Indie doctrine chat Pity and Love are vices,* or in 
the Plotinian doctrine that ‘action is a weakened form of contem¬ 
plation’. ^ Nor can he be content to stand convicted of intellecrual 
and moral inconsistencies of which the Stoic Fathers—a Zeno and 
a Cleanches and a Chrysippus—are roundly accused by Plutarch. 
This eclectic malleus SUxcontm is able to quote texts in which the 
third of the three doctors condemns the life of academic leisure 
in one sentence and recommends it in another within the limits 
of a single treatise.* And, in so far as these philosophers of the 
Stoic school did declare in favour of self-sacrifice in the cause of 
social service, Plutarch charges them with having failed to practise 
in their lives the conduct which they were preaching in their 
publications and their lectures.* We n^ not attempt to ascertain 
whether Plutarch’s damaging accusations against Zeno and Zeno’s 
disciples are altogether founded. But we may remind our¬ 
selves of Plato's reluctant decision that the adepts who had mas¬ 
tered the art of Detachment could not be permitted to enjoy for 
ever afterwards the sunlight into which they had so hardly fought 
thdr way. With a heavy heart he condemned his perfect^ philo¬ 
sophers to redescend into the Cave for the sake of helping their 


» I Car. i. « 3 , 4 Jre*er coated io V, C (i) (d) t;. p. >50. above. 
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unfortunate fellow men who were etill sitting ‘in darkness and in 
the shadow of death, fast bound in misery and iron’;^ and it is 
impressive to see this grievous Platonic commandment being 
dutifully obeyed by Epicurus. 

The Helledic philosopher whose ideal was a state of unniffied 
Imperturbablli^ (drofiaiia) was also, apparently, the one and only 
private individual before Jesus of Naaareth to acquire the Greek 
title of Saviour That honour was normally a monopoly of 

princes and a reward for services of a public nature.^ Epicurus’s 
unprecedented diadnction was an unsought consequence of the 
cool-headed philosopher’s good-humoured obedience to an irre¬ 
sistible call of the l^rt.’ And the fervour of the gratitude and 
admiration with which Epicurus’s work of salvation is extoUed in 
the poetry of Lucretius makes it clear that, in this case at least, 
the title waa no empty formality but was the expression of a deep 
and hvely feeling which must have been communicated to the 
Latin poM through a chain of tradition descending without a break 
from Epicurus's own conte^oraries who had knoNvn him, and 
adored him, in the flesh. The Lucretian hymn of praise to a 
saviour who has braved the direst terrors and dared die ^rthcst 
flights in order to liberate his fellow men from the prison-house of 
Superstition has been quoted in this Study already In a dilTerent 
context.* In another passage the same poet compares his blaster's 
writings to the flowciy pastures of the honey-bees, and declares 
these ‘golden sayings' to be worthy of immortal life because they 
dissipate the terrors of the mind and push back the walls of the 
World.* In a third passage Lucretius h^s his saviour<philosopher 
as a god in words which Virgil afterwards adapted to the apothe¬ 
osis of a saviour-statesman. 


Deus ille fiiit, deus, inclyte Memmi, 
qui pruu^eps vrtae radoaem invenit earn quae 
nunc appellatur aapientia, quique per artem 
fluctibua e tantis vitam tantisque tenebris 
ta tarn tranquiJlo et tarn clara luce locavit* 


* PUtp: 5», cod P«, era, i«, io HI, C (u) (h\ rrt. oi. m. i<r-a 
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This paeaa may sound extrsvaganc in Christian ears; and yet, 

If we would speak true, 

Much to the Man is due 


Who from his private gardens, where 
He lived reaer^ and austere 
^ if hie bigbeat plot 
To plant the beigainot),' 

could bring himself, for the sake of bis fellow men, to play the 
uQCongeni^ part of a saviour-king at the coat of sacrificing an 
Imperturbab^cy which, for this sage who had sought and found 
it, was the pearl of great price. 

The pandoaical mscory of Epicurus brings out the grievousneas 
of the burden which the philosophers have to take upon their 
shoulders if, in setting theo^vea to cany out Plato's prescription, 
they follow the alternative of themselves becoming kings; and it is 
therefore not surp^>^ to find that Plato's other alternative—of 
turning kings into philosophers—has proved highly attractive to 
every philosopher with a social conscience, beginning with Plato 
himself. After considering the possibility that 'sometime—either 
ifl the boundless Past or m the Present (in some non-Hellenic 
dime, far beyond our horizon) or else in the Future—first-rate 
philosophers somehow have been or are being or will be con¬ 
strained to undertake the government of a state',* Plato goes on 
to examine the alternative possibility that 'there might be sons of 
kings or poteoiacca who were bom philosophers'. And he submitt 
that when they had been bom with this natural endowment it 
would not be absolutely inevitable that they should be carried off, 
tliat—however difScult it might be for them to be saved alive 
—it would at the same time hardly be possible to maintain that no 
single one among them all would ever be saved m all time.* In 
this passage Plato exerts his great powers of persuasiveness to 
demonstrate the theoretical possibility that a saviour of souls from 
the wreck of a disintegrating sodety might be thrown up by the 
fortuitous operation of Time and Nature and Chance.* But a 
theory which sariafies the intellect of a thinker in his arm-chair may 
not avail in practice to relieve him of the necessity of shouldering a 
sodal burden which will fall remorselessly on the philosopher*s own 
shoulders if he cannot find any one else to play the part of Atlas. 


> With t bi- Um of,M«rv«U’k n Cranwell comptr« AnsWenoo** mpkt on 
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The answer co the question whether it is practical politics for 
our philosopher to count upon the spontaneous generation of 
philosophic^y minded princes will depend, of course, upon the 
actual frequency of the occurrence of this natural phenomenon; 
and a survey of the histories of the disintegrations of civilisations 
up to d&te will show that the miracle is quite as rare as Plato 
admits it to be in his disarming apologia for this tentative solution 
of his problem. In another context* we have come across two 
prince^bom into two different worlds at dates more chan a 
thousand years apart—who each made it his mission to use his 
princely power for promotlog the moral unity of Mankind without 
having been prompted, so far as we know, by any philosopher* 
mentor. 'Behold how good and how pleasant it is for brethren to 
dwell together in unity'* was at any rate never suggested to Alex¬ 
ander the Great by a tutor who held that all non-Hellenes, and 
especially those in Asia, were slaves by nature, and whose poUrical 
ideal, even for a Hellenic commonw^tb, was a dominant mino¬ 
rity living parasitically upon the fruits of the labours of a servile 

i iroletariat.* And, if it is certain that Alexander did notleam his 
essofi from Aristotle, it is at least not proven that he learnt it from 
any other source than his own experience of things human and 
divine.* Nor is there any evidence to Impugn lkhnaton*s dtle to 
originality—though we ^ow sc much leas about Ikhnaton's up¬ 
bringing and antecedents than we know about Alexander's that in 
this Egypdac case the argumintum ex Hlentio is far from being con¬ 
clusive. The most thst we can say is that, in the present state of 
our knowledge, both Ikhnaton and Alexander would appear to fall 
within Plato's category of kings' sons who were bom pLilosophers, 
who lived to reign, and who attempted, on the throne, to trans¬ 
late into political practice a philosophy that was apparently all 
their own.^ At the same time we shall find that these two 


* In V. C (0 ?. pp. 6-X3, tbove. a Fa. eecdu. i. 
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iuun«8 exhaust our list; and this reault of an empirical teat will 
lead ua to the condusion that, if the philosopher is really in 
earnest in his quest for a philosophically minded pnnce «d\o 


mto politics, then the philosopher cannot anord simpty to sit 
back and let Nature, uncontrolled, take her utterly wayward 
course. He must personally take a hand to the extent at any 
rate of devdopiog and improving upon Nature where she 
shows herself susceptible of philosophic cultivation. If the 
philosopher wishes to insure against the risk of being called upon 
to play Atlas himself, he must be willing at least to play Atlas’ 
mentor. 

This solution of the philosopher’s moral problem has been 
propounded by the Stoic Father Chiysippua. 

‘The sage’, he says, 'will readily put up with the institution of 
kingship, because be will cum it to account. And if be cannot be 

PcfithMo th* titk erf Amoo*R« (for thii •Atkipodoo of DbMMh’o taction •*» 
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King hunMlI lie will be at the King’s elbow both in peace and in war 

(ou^uiWrcu Koi arpoTf^oerai ^ooiAcwr}.’' 

And more than a century before these words were written by 
Chrysippus the policy which they formulate had been put into 
action by Plato. 

No 1^ than three times in his life Plato voluntarily, though 
reluctantly^ emerged from his Atdc retreat and crossed the sea to 
Syncuse in the hope of converting a Sicilian despot to an Athenian 
philosopher’s conception of a prince’s duty. In his encounter, on 
his first visit, with the hard-bitten Dionysius I, Plato’s expecations 
may not have been great; but hia hopes rose higher when the 
founder of the second dynasty of Syracusan despots was succeeded 
by a son who had been sav^ by his father’s criminal success in 
wading through slaughter to a tlvone from the horrid necessity of 
gaining hia own throne by so unpropitious a method. Plato’s 
failure to a philosopher-king out of Dionysius II was the 
great practical disappointment of Plato’a life. Yet the unexpected 
barrenness of his second and third visits to Syracuse waa par¬ 
tially redressed by the unexpected fruitfulness ot the first; for the 
shaft which, on that first campaign, the Attic archer had ^ot into 
the Sicilian air had smitten the heart of a statesman who became 
the brother-in-law of each of the Dionysli in turn besides being the 
unde of the younger of them. ‘Wh^’, Plato wrote long after¬ 
wards in retrospect, '1 conversed with Dio, who was then still 
quite a young man, and instructed him in my notions of the pHn- 
ciples of ethics as a practical ideal for him to act upon, t suppose 
I had no idea that, all unwittingly, 1 was really in some sense 
paving the way for a future overthrow of despotism/* In the 
fullness of time Dio put down from his seat a nephew and brother- 
in-law who had refused to play that part of philosopher-king for 
which Plato bad perhaps rather arbitrarily cast him; and, when 
Dio, installed in Dionysius’s place, brought down upon himself 
the tragic verdict of being capax impem nisi mperasstt,^ the enter¬ 
prise which had proved too much for this self-consdously en¬ 
lightened Syracusan prince was executed by the un-self-consciously 
public-spirited Corinthian freeman Tlmoleon.^ 

Plato’s relation to Dio is the classic example of the infiuence of 
the phdosopher behind the throne in a situation in which the 
monarch and his mentor are in immediate personal contact. In 
later acts of the Hellenic Time of Troubles’ this situation is 

> Chivtippia: Dt yiiu, Book I, quoted hy Plutvth: D« SuinrvH FttpufnefUiu, 
cb«p. ao. 

* Plato'i Lcrtera, No. 9, la? a. 

I T«drua: HitUnu. Bwk f, ciap. 49. 

* 8«< IV. C (ui) (0* (A, Aniws I. fv, pp. $S^i, above. 
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reproduced in the rebtion 0 / ike Borystkenite' Stoic phUosopker 
Spbaerua to Che Spart&n King Cleomecies 11I»^ and in the relation 
of the Cumaean Stoic pkilosopker Blossius to the Roman statea* 
man Tiberius Gracchus and to the Pergaiuene revolutionary 
Aristoiucus.^ In the history of the Hindu World the acts of the 
Emperor Akbar-^he founder of a Mughal Raj which served as a 
Hindu universal staie^reflect the results of the Emperor's personal 
converse with a number of diverse spiritual advisers: Muslim, 
ZoroasCrian, Christian, and Jain.* In the history of the Western 
World in its so-called 'modem’ chapter we can Mewiae discern in 
the acts of a Frederick and a Cathmne and a Joseph the results 
of the personal intercourse between these 'enlightened’ Hohenzol- 
lem and Muscovite and Hapsbu^ monarchs aM the contemporary 
French philosophers from Voltaire downwards.* 

Such direct personal relations are no doubt the most e&cdve; 
but it is not impossible for a philosopher-mentor to find ways and 
m^ns of exerting bis influence on less onerous terms. For ex¬ 
ample, when the founder of the Stoic school was besought by the 
restorer of the Macedonian monarchy to come over into Mace¬ 
donia and help him,^ Zeno did not choose to leave his Attic 
cldster in order to hang about a Pellan court, but sent his disciples 
Persaeus and Philonides as bis proxies.’ Nor is It only on princes 
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who are his own contemporaries that a philosopber^mentor is able 
to produce an effect at second hand. For» when the Stoic emperor> 
philosopher Marcus Aurelius {viwbat A.D. i 3 i-$o) mentions* in 
the roll'Call of his spiritual creditors,* the names of two Stoic 
philosophers—Sextus of Chaeronea and Quintus Junius Rusticus 
—who had personally instructed him in his youth, he is citing only 
the last of many links in a golden chain of S^c mentors of Roman 
statesmen which can be traced back without a break, through a 
quarter of a millennium and more, from the age of Marcus and 
Rusticus to the age of Scipio Aemilianus {vivehat circa 185-^39 
B.c.) and Panaetius. 

This Rhodian Stoic Father of the second century B.a, who had 
sat, with Blossius, at the feet of Antipater of Tarsus, was the 
mentor of Marcus In a deeper sense than either Rusticus or Sextus. 
For, though the two Stoic tutors of the hjture emperor may have 
been the most celebrated representatives of their school in their 
day, they would never have had an opportunity to do their work 
had it not been for their distant Rhodian predecessor who had 
planted the first shoots of Stoicism in Roman soil. And the chain 
of pliilosopher>mentors that runs back from Rusticua to Panaetius 
has its parallel in the of statesmen-pupils that can be traced 
from Marcus through DomitiaA's victims Herennius Senecio and 
Arulenus Rusticus and Vespasian’s victim Helvidhjs Priscus and 
Nero’s victims Seneca and Thrasea Faetus and Gaudius’s victiih 
Caecina Paetus and Caedna’s wife Arria, who showed her husband 
how to die, till we come to Cato Minor^the Roman Stoic proto- 
martyr*—aod finally to Fanaedus’s own pupil Gaius Laelius 
Sapiens, a contemporary of Sdpto Aemilianus and Tiberius 
Gracchus who managed to live into the early years of the Roman 
century of revoludon (133-31 B.c.) without lowing himself to be 
robbed of his sweecness and serenity. 

The chain of Stoic mentors that runs back to Panaedus from the 
Emperor Marcus’s tutors Rusticus and Sextus has a Neoplatonic 
parcel. Maximus of Ephesus (vhebat circa A.D. 300-71), who 
was ^ personal instructor of ^ Emperor Julian {invebat A.n. 
33 t'^ 3 )* himself a disciple of Aedesius, who had been in his 
day the ^vourite disdple of lamblichus; and the nonsense which 
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lamblichus had imported mto the philosophy 0/ Porphyry and 
PlotiAus bad been principally inspired by a worlt from the pen of 
a Babylonian medicineman (a namesake of the Emperor Julian’s) 
who had practised his trade on Hellenic ground in the reign of 
Marcus Aurelius.* This Julian the medicin&'man stands to Julian 
the Emperor as the philosopher Panaetios stands to the Emperor 
Msrcus. 

There are also cases of a pbilosopher exerting an influence upon 
a prince or statesman across a gulf of time without any chain of 
intermediaries. For example, Gaiua Gracchus was manifestly in* 
fluenced by the ideas of his elder brother Tiberius’s mentor 
Blossius^'-^ough it is certain that Blossius died seven years 
before the year of Galus’s first tribunate,^ and uncertain wh^er 
Gaius had been in personal touch with Blossius even in the years 
before the date of the philosopher’s fiight fiom Italy after tjie 
murder of Tiberius.* TImoleon, again, can hardly have been 
unaffected by the ideas of his precursor Dio’s mentor Plato’ when 
he accepted the mission of sailing to Sy*acuse in Dio’s wake— 
though by the year in which Timoleon set sail Plato had been 
some ihrM years dead,^ and there is no record of any personal 
intercourse between the Attic philosopher and the Corinthian 
statesman during Plato’s lifetime. The Indie philosopher Sid- 
dl^rtha Gautama exerted his influence upon the Mauryan Emperor 
A(cka after a Time-interval of more rhaft two centuries, if the 
Buddha died in 4S7 B.c. and A^oka came to the throne in 373 b.c. 
But perhaps the most extraordinary example of this exertion of 
infiuence at long range is Confucius’s effect upon the minds and 
lives of the two Manebu emperors K'ang Hsl and Ch’ien Lung. 

ITic first of these two Confudan princes did not begin to reign 
until more than two thousand yeara bad passed since lus mentor’s 
death; the Far Eastern Socie^ into which K'ang Hsi was bom 
was sundered from the Sinic Society, in whose bosom Confucius 
himself had lived and ta^ht, by a social interregnum which 
deepened the gulf dug by Time; and K’ang Hsi himself was not 
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ev«n a native-born &on of the Far Eastern Gvilizataon, but was a 
cultural convert from a horde of recently installed barbarian con¬ 
querors. The inSuence of Coo^cius upon K’ang Hsi was a 
brilliant posthumous consolation prize for the disappointmeDt, in 
Confudua’a own lifetime, of the hopes of a Sinic sage whose offers 
of service had been rejected by the Sinic princes of the day;i and 
tbjspostbufflous reversal of fortune was as ironic as it was extreme, 
for, in offeiing in the role of mentor, the Sinic sage 

had not just been making a half-bearted compromise with an 
importunate consdeace In the manner of his Hellemc and Indie 
counterparts- In Confuciuses eyes the role which Confudus never 
succeeded in playing effectively until long after his death was no 
gnidpngly paid debt to the ineradicable human nature of the 
iodal animal under the sage*s cloak: it was for him the only role 
in which a philosopher could properly foUow his spiritual calling.* 

Our survey of philosopher-mentors has revealed some notable 
instances of successful education. The state of the Iodic World 
under the rule of Gautama’s pupil A^oka and that of the HeUenic 
World under the rule of Panaetius’s pupil Marcus bear out Plato’s 
contention^ ‘that sodal life is happiest and most harmonious 
where those who have to rule are Che last people who would choose 
to be rulers’. And there are other enlightened monarchs who, 
chough they may not have quite lived up to that standard, have at 
any rate testified to the truth. Antigonus Gonatas, for example, 
'when he saw hia son behaving all too violently and insolently 
towards his subjects, said to him "Don’t you know, my boy, that 
our monarchy is only a glorified slavery?” ‘Frederick William 
called himself "the field marshal and finance minister of the Kir^ 
of Prussia”, Frederick the Great “the first servant of the State”.’* 
Yet, in spice of a few successes such as these, our general conclu- 
«0Q will be that the device of serving Humanity through the soul 
of a king —as a ventriloquist talks to his audience ti^ugh the 
mouth of his puppet—is not a satisfactory solution of the philo¬ 
sopher’s persomd problem of paying his moral debt to Society 
without abandoning hia own precious Detachment. 

We observe that a Dionysius II, who had been bom and brought 
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up in the purple, turned out to be as unpromiaing s subject for 
Plato’s educative efforts as a Dionysius I who bad to seise his 
power by force; and neither of the two Dionysu Is so discouraging 
a case for the esperimentaL philosopher as their kinsman EHo; for 
Dto had the double advantage of possessing an aptitude for pUlo- 
fiopby without being either a reigning despot or a despot’s heir 
apparent; yet his mere proximity to a throne had spoilt Dio to a 
degree which made it almost a foregone conclusion that he would 
come to grief in the high-minded enterprise on which he eventu¬ 
ally embarked. Dio aspired to transfigure his native dty-atate of 
Syracuse into Plato’s ideal conunonwealtb by appearing in the 
role, not of saviour-despot, but of saviour-liberator; but the sequel 
to bU coup of ejecting his despot-nephew Dionyaius was tragically 
ironic. The would-be liberator liv^ to commit a tyrant's crimes 
before dying a tyrant’s death which left the coast clear for his 
evicted kinsman to come back again. And the sequels to the 
labours of other philosopher-kings and philosopher-statesmen 
have been equally disappointing. Though Timoleon was able to 
execute Dio’s unfulfilled design, even Timoleon’s success was no 
more than ephemeral. By the date of the Corinthian elder-states¬ 
man’s death at Syracuse, Agathocles had already been bom at 
Thermae to become a greater scourge to the Siceliots than either 
of the Dionysii. The sequel to the career of Sphaerus’s pupil 
Cleomenes was the tyranny of Nabis and the subuquent collapse 
of the Lacedaemonian body politic. The sequel to the career of 
Blosaius’s pupil Tiberius Gracchus was a century of revolution 
and civil war which tore the Roman body politic to pieces and was 
only brought to an end at the price of acquiescence in a permanent 
dictatorship. The sequel to the philosophic eclecdcbm of Akbar 
was the religious bigotry of Awrang^. The West European 
enlightenment which seeped through philosophical channels into 
Central and East European courts in the eighteenth century 
brought in its trail an imecUon of the West European politick 
virus of Nationalism which first attacked the bourgtoisU and is now 
ravaging the masses. Bioo’s pupil Antigoous Gonatas was su^ 
ceeded in due course by a Philip v, whose personal folly undid the 
political results of Gomtaa’ personal self-discipline. Vanaetius’s 
pupil Marcus deliberately broke with an adimrable custom of 
adoption, which had bew inaugurated by Nerva, in order to 
bequeath the Prindpate to his own physical offspring in the person 
of CommodusI The Babylonian medicine-man’s pupil and name¬ 
sake Julian taught Theodosius how to turn a Neoplatomsc em- 

C r’s fanaticism to a Christian fanatic’s account. The personal 
lesa of Gautama’s pupil A^oka did not save the Mauryan 
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Empire from collapsing at a blow from the fisc of the usurper 
Pushyamitra. And in the Far Eastern World the eighteenth- 
century splendour of the reign of Confucius's pupil Ch’ien Lung 
was followed, within Httle more than forty years from the death 
of this second Manchu philosopher-emperor, by an age of disasters 
and humiliadons which was opened by the first salvo of British 
naval ordnance in ‘the Opium War' and which was not yet in sight 
of its end in a year which was the ninety-eighth anniversary of that 
sinister date. 

Nor is the picture different when we turn from these kings who 
have been made philosophers by force of example to those who 
have been bom philosophers without requiring mentors. Ikhn- 
aton's vision of peace though fraternity was marred, even before 
the Egyptisc visionary's death, by the beginning of the break-up 
of ‘the New Empire'; and in the sequel even the homelands of the 
Egyptiac Society in the Nile Valley were only saved from bar¬ 
barian clutches by the rude hands of soIdier-emperors who ur\- 
ceremoniously thnist their way on to a throne which Ikhnaton and 
his like were too delicate to hold. As for Alexander’s vision of the 
same ideal goal of human endeavours, it did, as we have seen,' 
continue to haunt the Hellenic World thereafter. But the im¬ 
mediate sequel to Alexander's career was not Augustus’s partially 
successful translation of a Macedonian dream into a Roman reality. 
The immediate sequel was the warfore of diadochi and epigoni 
who contended wl^ one another, for two live-long generations, 
over the spoils of the Achaemenian Empire in campaigns that 
ravaged the domains of no less than five civilizations.^ The prac¬ 
tical effect of Alexander's career was thus the very oppo&ite of the 
philosophic war-lord’s intentions. So far from living to establish 
the ideal Pax Oeewnenka of which he dreamed, he merely lived to 
destroy an actual Pax Achaemerda which he only learnt to appre¬ 
ciate at its proper worth after he had dealt it its death-blow.^ 

Thus an empirical survey which registered a certain amount of 
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success at the fiist assay now reveals an overwhelming preponder¬ 
ance of failure when the investigation is pursued, beyond the first 
chapter, to the end of the story. The philosopher-king—be he a 
philosopher bom or the receptive pupil of a philosopher-mentor— 
turns out, after all» to be incapable of saving his fellow men from 
the shipwreck of a disintegrating society. To this extent the facts 
speak for themselves; but we have stUl to ask whether they also 
provide their own explanation. And, if we consult them again with 
this question in mind, we shall again find that they duly yield an 
answer. 

This answer Is indeed implicit in the passage of The Repuihe in 
which Plato introduces on to his stage die figure of the prince who 
is a born philosopher. After putting forward hia postulate that, 
sometime and somewhere, at any rate one such bom philosopher- 

t rince will live to ascend his father's throne and wUl there make it 
is business to translate bis own philosophical principles into 
political practice,* Plato eagerly jumpa » the conclusion that 
’a single one such ruler would suffice—if he could count on the 
consent of the governed (irdAw i^v ^^iSotUvriv )—to carry out in 
full a programme that looks quite impracticable under exiating 
conditions . And the conductor of the argument then goes on to 
explain the grounds of his optimism. ‘Supposing*, he continues, 
'that a ruler were to enact our ideal lavra and introduce our ideal 
social conventions, it would assuredly not be beyond the bounds 
of posaibility that his subjects should consent to act In accordance 
wim their ruler's wishes.'* 

These final propoaitions are manifestly essential to the succeu 
of Plato's scheme for making a philosopher'i Utopia work out ‘in 
real life'; but they are no less manifeatly dependent upon an 
enlistment of the Acuity of mimesis; and at earlier points in this 
Study* we have observed that this resort to a kind of social drill— 
with the object of bringing and keeping an uncreative rank-and- 
file abreast of a creative leader—is a short cut which is apt to bring 
those who take it to destruction instead of expediting their journey 
towards their goal. The inclusion of any dement of coercion— 
mental or physical—in the social strategy of the philosopher-king 
would therefore perhaps suffice In itselito account for Ais failure 
to bring to pass the salvation which he professes to offer; and, if 
we examine his strategy more closely from this standpoint, we 
shall find that hia use of coercion is particularly gross. For, chough 
Plato is at pains to give the philosopher-king's government the 
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b«aefit of the consent of the governed, it is evident that there 
would be no purpose in the philosopher’s surprisu^ personal 
union with a potentate who is to be an absolute monarch unless 
the despot’s power of physical coercion is to be held in readiness 
for use in case of necessity; and the case in point is as likely to 
arise as it is obvious to foresee. 

*TKe nature of the peoples is inconstant, and it is easy to persuade 
them of a thing, but dmicult to hold them to that penuaaiotu Accord¬ 
ingly it it exponent to be so equipped that, when their belief rives out, 
one will have it in one’s power to make them believe by force.' 

In these wholesomely brutal words Machiavelii brinj^ out a 
sinister feature in the strategy of the philosopher-king which Plato 
almost disingenuously slurs over. If ever the philosopher-king 
finds himself at a point at which he is no longer able to gam bis end 
by the exercise of charm or bluff, he will thr^ away his copy-book 
of moral maxims and proceed to enforce his will by laying about 
him with a sword which he cook care not to lay aside when he 
exchanged his royal robe for a philosopher’s mantle. Even a Mar¬ 
cus reluctantly resorted to this vltima ratio r^yum, and that not 
only against Parthian and Marcomannian Ughting-men beyond the 
frontier, but also against unarmed and unresisting Christians in 
the interior.^ Such a denouement is a scandal which brings the 
philosopher-king’s whole profession into disrepute; for the mantle 
is an even more deceitful cloak than the robe for concealing a lethal 
weapon. Once again we are presented with the shocking spectacle 
of Orpheus changing into a drill-sergeant;^ and in this case the 
simile is a literal deacripdon of the fact; for the king who drops the 
philosopher’s mssk is a drill-sergeant whose instruments are not 
the psychological dericea of ^personal magnetism’ and ’the confi¬ 
dence trick', but the physical weapcns of the cat-o’-nine-tails and 
the firing^quad. 

If a flagrant resort to coercion thus turns out to be the ^Ise step 
thst explains the failure of the philosopher-king when he is a philo¬ 
sopher bom, the same explanation holds good a fortiori when the 
philosopher-king is merely the royal pupil of an academic mentor. 
In proof of this it will be sufficient to take note of Plato’s analysis of 
his own motives for accepting the invitation to revisit Sicily which 
he received, on Dio’s initiative, from the Younger Dionysius sfter 
the accession of that prince tc his father’s throne at Syracuse. 

’After (the death of the Elder Dionysius] Dio came to 
perhaps be might not for ever remain solitary in holding the views which 
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be himself had acquired as a resulc of the proper inscructioD [imparted 
to him by Plate during the AtbeaiaD philosopher’s earlier visit te 
Syracuse]- He oodced, from observadoD, that the sane views were 
tAing root in other minds teo—not in many, but any way in some' be 
tbou^ that, with Heaven's help, [the Younger] Dionysius might per> 
haps come to be numbered among these converw; and, if anything like 
that did hap^, this in turn, as Dio saw it, would raise Ms own life, and 
the life of me whole Syracusan cormnunity, to a hardly insaginable 
degree of felicity. Further, Dio thought it easendsl that at all coats I 
should come to Syracuse post-haste to collaborate with him in all this. 
He hsd not forgotten our previous Intercourae with one another and how 
effectively this had stimulated in him a passion to live the life that was 
hnest and best If he could now achieve the same result in Dionysius, 
which was what be had set hiruself to do, then he great bopa of 
bdng able to make the life of hsppmeas and truth Into a general and 
permanent institution of the cout^, without the bloodshed and the 
loss of life and the ocher evils that luve come to pass in the event. 

' Having come to these conclusions-^hich were Dio persuaded 

Dionysius to send me an invitation, and st the same time be sent « 
personal message of his own, begging me to come post-haste st lU costa, 
before others would have time to gain Dionysius's ear and divert him 
into some other way of Ufe than the best way. At the risk of prolixity I 
sball recapitulate the conaiderations with wluch Dio supported his plea. 
“What opportunities'’, he asked, ''are we to wait for that could be more 
favourable than those which have now been presented by a heaven-sent 
piece of good fortune?" And he went on to dwell, in detail, upon the 
extent of the Dionysian dominions in Italy and ^dly, and upon his 
(Dio's) own power in the state; upon Dionysius's youth and the in¬ 
tensity of his passion for an education in philosophy; upon the ripeness 
of his (Dio’s) own nephews and other intunace friend ter convertioo to 
the dowine and the way of life which I cooustently preached; and upon 
the strength of the inliueoce which they would luve on Dionytius, in 
helping to convert him along with them. "And so (he concluded) now, 
if ever, is the moment for a realixation of all our hopes of a personal 
union between philosophy and political power' in a state of large 
calibre.'* 

'These—with many others in the same strain—were the arguments 
with which Dio sought to prevail upon me. As regards my own opinion, 
it was divided between an anxiety on the score eff how things might go 
with the young people—considering bow volatile are the passloni of 
youth and how often they react by '‘going into reverse’'—andaconfdeoce 
m the character of Dio, which waa. 1 knew, stable by nature and was 
DOW also fortified by the comparative maturity ef his age. So I long 
debated and hesitat^ whether I should go, as I was asked, or what I 
should do, till in the end I inclined to the opinion thst. If ever a philosopher 
was to set himself to realize his ideas about legislation and ^emmeat, 

• See Ae peaufe (mo JTu RtpubUt. 473 c-e, ifaet bee been quoted ia ?trt III. A, 
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this was just the occasion for making that experiment, siace I now bad 
only (o coD'^nce one person thorou^y and at this one stroke 1 should 
have achieved a whole world of good. 

'These were the considerations that led me to take the bolder course 
and set out from home, not at all in the spirit with which some people 
have credited me, but under a most powerfiil moral compulsion not to 
lose my own aelf-respect, as I was in danger of losing it if I were to be 
convicted, in my own judgement, of being ^ply nothing but a mere 
voice—a fellow wlw would never take action, not even a hand’s turn, if 
he could help it. I was also afraid of waking up to find that I bad proved 
false, among other things, to my friendship with my former host, Dio, 
and this at a time when be was really in no Uttle danger. Suppose that 
some misfortune were to overtake him and he were to be banished by 
Dionysius and his other enemies and then arrive at my door as a fugidve 
and interrogate me like this: '‘Plato, I come to you as an exile, not asking 
for, or wanting, foot and horse for fighting my enemies, but wanting and 
asking for those perauaslve arguments with which you, of all men, as 
2 know, have the ability to arouse in young men an enthusiasm for 
goodness and righteousness and, in the same act, to bring them into 
mendship and good-fellowship with one another, whenever occasion 
arises. It is because I have been left in want of this assistance on your 
part that 2 have now had to leave Syracuse and ^pear here and now on 
your doorstep. But it b not plight of mine that is the worst re¬ 
proach to you; for what about your obligations to Philosophy ? Are you 
not always singing her praises and complsining that she Is without 
honour among the rest o^ Mankind i Yet ^n’t ^e, like me, now been 
betrayed as far as it has lain with you ^ If we had happened to be livir^ 
at Menia, no doubt you would have come to my aid In the cause in 
which I was invoking your bdp, on pain, if you had hung back, of feeling 
yourself the vilest creature on Ea^. And now, [when I have called 
you to Syracuse,] do you really think that you could plead the length 
of the journey and the immensity of the vovage and the fatigue as a 
valid defence against an imputation of cowardice? You know very well 
that TOU would not have a leg to stand on!*' 

‘If I bad hsd to meet this attack, what plausible answer would there 
have beeo for me to make? Just none at all. And ao 2 came for the most 
unimpeachable of reasons that mortal man could ever have. And on 
this account I left my own occupstions, which were by no means 
despicable, and put my^f under a tyranny which might weU be thought 
unbecoming bom to my teaching and to myself. In coming in spite of 
•M this, I acquitted myself of my duty to Zeus Xenios and clears my¬ 
self of all reproach on the ^art of Philoaophy'^who would have be^ 

f ut to shame In my person if, through defect of hardihood and courage, 
bad got myself into real disgrace.'* 

If this analytical reminiscence b a true account of the workings 
of Plato's mind at the time when Dionyaiits's invitation was awaiting 


> Plsw, L«(lcr Na. ?, 327 s^sa 1. 
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Plftto’s answer, ic tells us that Plato's mission was doomed a priori 
to ^lure; for neither of the two principal considerations chat 
be here attributes to bimself can bear examinatioo. We here see 
the philosopher not only yielding to the temptation to exploit the 
use of the spot's materul power as a short cut (o the translation 
of a Utopia into 'real life’, but even being induenced by a self- 
regarding feeling which looks less like a genuine prick of conscience 
fhafi like a cvringe of the scholar's painful sense of inferiority to the 
man of action; and, whether we adopt the more or the less chari¬ 
table of these two alternative interpretations, we are bound to 
discern in either of them a latent lack of conddeoce in the policy 
of Detachment on which, ex hypotked, the philosopher has staked 
his personal hope of salvation. 

In fact, the philosopher-king is doomed (o fail because he is 
attempting to unite two contradictory natures in a single person. 
The philosopher stulti£es himself by trespassing on the kill's 
field of ruthless action, while conversely the king stultifies hims^ 
by trespassing on the philosopher's field of loveless and pitiless 
contemplation.! Like the saviour with the 'tune-machine', the 
philosopher-king is driven, sooner or later, into proclaiming his 
own failure by drawing a weapon which convicts him of being a 
saviour with the sword in disguise. If the sword spells self-defeat 
and the 'time-machine' self-deception, the philosopher's mantle 
and the prince's mask are emblems of hypocrisy; and, since 'hypo¬ 
crite' and 'saviour' are incompatible roles, our search for a genuine 
saviour must be carried further. 

Tfu Cod Incarnate in a Man. 

We have now examined three difierent epiphanies of the creative 
genius who is bom into a disintegrating society and who bends his 
powers and energies to the task of coping with the challenge of 
social disintegration by finding and ma^g some elective re¬ 
sponse. We tave reviewed in turn the would-be aatdour of Society 
who puts his trust in the sword, and the would-be saviours from 
Sodeiiy whose respective Instruments are the ‘time-machine' and 
the philosopher-king. And in each case we have found that the 
vaunted way of salvation leads nowhere but to the brow of a preci¬ 
pice. There is no salvation in the sword. It proves impossible 
after all, as might have been expected a priori, to make a deadly 
weapon do the very opposite of the work for which it has been 
designedly forged. However cunning the hand that wields it, and 


• F«r thb tnhude of mind, which in Or««kis ciUed Staiptc, ««e III. C (u) (tX voL ui, 
p. 853, tnd V. C (i) (d) 10. io the pment eolinne, pp. : 44 ~S. *hove. 
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however well-meaning the will that governs the hand, the sword 
can neither be compelled to bring salvation nor prevented from 
dealing the deacruction which it is its nature to bring to pass. The 
would'be saviour with the sword is self-condemned to self-defeat; 
and in exposing him for the ^ure that he is we have also 
exposed his two competitors; for we have found that both the 
would-be saviour with the "rime-machine' and the sage who 
operates as the mentor of a philosopher-king are apt, at the critical 
moment, to drop their pretentious instruments and take to the 
old-fashioned killing-tool. We have thus reduced our three osten¬ 
sibly diverse types of would-be saviour to the single figure of a 
man with a sword. Whether the weapon happens at the moment 
to be drawn or sheathed or cloaked, it is the only means of salvation 
which the man has to offer in the last resort. 

What conclusion are we to draw from this series of disillusion- 
merits ^ Do they signify that any and every attempt to find and 
bring salvation is doomed to end in destruction if the would-be 
saviour is merely a human being? Lee us remind ourselves of the 
context of the classic statement of the truth which we have been 
verifying empirically in this chapter. ‘All they that take the sword 
shall perish with the sword’ are the words of a saviour who gives 
this as his reason for commanding one of his followers to sheathe 
i^ain a sword which this henchman has just drawn and used. In 
thus taking to the sword at the critical moment, the henchman has 
done his according to his present lights.^ He has taken his 
own life in his hands for the sal» of playing Che man on his Mas¬ 
ter's behalf. But the Master swiftly and sternly rejects an offer of 
self-sacrifice that Is made in this militant form. So far ftom follow¬ 
ing up this hrst blow with a general counter-offensive In the 
fashion of Judas Maccabaeus’ or Isma'Q Shah Safawi^ or Guru 
Govind Singh,* Jesus of Nazareth first heals the wound that 
Peter’s swoid has already infilcted,! and then delivers his own 
person up Co suffer the last extremes of insult and torment. 

Nor is Jesus moved to choose this agonizing alternative by any 
fear that, if he did take to the sword, he might be courting a mlU- 
taiy defeat. Thinkest thou’, he says to Peter, ‘that I cannot now 
pray to my Father, and he shall presently give me more than twelve 
legions of angels?’* And to Pilate he says: Tf my kingdom were 

* For Potor'* coaTonioa froia % rutbrsTi militine? to th« g«nU«neoo of o ootil wluob 
ho* gmped ih« mnnias ^ Tiini6|Uf«tioB om V, C (i) i, t, pp. 390-3, 
above. 

* Soa V, C (0 (f) 2. vol. V, p. 68, and V. C (i) 6 (S), AfiAtc, vol. v, pp. 657-9, 

above. 

i Sea I. C (0 (*), Aaooi 1, toL 1. pp. 366-SS, and V. C (!) {d) 6 (8X Aaftet. vol. v, 
pp. 6ot-5, above, 

* Sac V. C (!) (d) 6 (S), AAftu, vd. v, pp. 665-8, above. 

* I.ulK xiii. St- * Matt. uvi. $3. 
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of this world, thea. would my servants fight, that I should not be 
delivered to the Jews; but now U mj kingdom not from hence.’* 
Jesus’s motive for refusing to take to the sword is thus not any 
practical calculation that, in the particular circumstances, his own 
force is no match for his adversaries'. He believes that, if he did 
to the sword, he could be certain of winning all the victory 
that swordsmanship can procure. Yet, believing this, he still re* 
fuses CO use the weapon. Rather than conquer with the sword he 
will die on the Cross. 

In choosing this alternative in the hour of cri^ Jesus is breaking 
light away from the conventional line of action which has been 
taWn by the other would-be saviours whose conduct we have 
studied. What inspires the Nazarene saviour to tske this tremen* 
dous new departure } We may answer rh«< question by asking, in 
turn, what distinguishes him from the saviours who have refuted 
their own pretensions by turning into swordsmen. The answer is 
that these were men who knew themselves to be no more than 
human, whereas Jesus was a man who believed himself to be the 
Son of God.s Are we to conclude that ‘salvation belongeth imto 
the Lord',^ and that, without being in some sense divine, a would- 
be saviour of Mankind will always be impotent to execute his 
mis^OQ in act and deed?^ Now that we have weighed and found 
wanting those soi-duant saviours who have avowedly been mere 
men, let us turn, as our last recourse, to the saviours who have 
presented themselves as gods. 

To pass in review a procession of saviour-gods, with an eye to 
appraising their claims to be what they profess to'be and to do 
what they profess to do, is perhaps an unprecedentedly presump¬ 
tuous application of our habitual method of empirical study. And, 
if we are to venture upon the attempt, it may be easiest to begin 
with those claimants whose performance of the saviour-god’s part 
has been the most perfunctory. Let us start with the dms ev 
vtackina and try to ascend from thi^ possibly infra-human level 
towards the ineffable height of the deus crucifixus. t£ d^g on the 
Cross is the utmost extreme to which it is possible for a man to 
go in testifying to the truth of his claim to divinity, appearing upon 
the stage is perhaps the least trouble that an acknowledged ^ can 
decently ta^ in support of a claim to be also a saviour. 

On the Attic stage in the century which saw the breakdown of 


* loto rnii. 3$. 
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the Hellenic Civilization the deus ex mackina wad a veritable god* 
send to embarrassed playwrights who, in an already enlightened 
age, were still constrained by a tenacious convention Co take their 
plots from the traditional corpus of Hellenic Mythology. If the 
action of the play had in consequence become caught, before its 
natural dose, in some, humanly speaking, insoluble tangle of moral 
enormities or practicd improbabilities, the author could extricate 
himself from the toils in wMch he had been involved on account of 
one of the conventions of his art by resorting to another of them. 
He could appeal to his stage*maruger for help, and that obliging 
and resourceful technician would promptly wheel or hoist on to 
the stage a god out of the blue to efi^ a denouement This is the 
role of Artemis in Euripides’ Hippclytue and of Athena in the ftan-io 
poet’s Im and Ipht^erma in Tauris; and this trick of an Attic 
dramatiac’s trade has given scandal to scholars. The solutions of 
human problems that are propounded by these Olympian inter¬ 
ventionists neither convince ^e human mind nor appeal to the 
human heart. Was Euripides simply making use of a traditional 
convention of his art without trouSlmg to question or criticize it ? 
That can hardly be believed of a ’high-brow* who was patently a 
hem sceptic, and whose natural scepticiam had been vehemently 
stimulated by a catastrophic sodal experience in which it had been 
his fortune to participate. Or was he perhaps just professionally 
incompetent ^ Was 6e driven to resort to this clumsy trick by 
finding that he had tied himself into knots from which he could 
see no other way of escape? No, it is impossible to attribute such 
silliness to an intelligence which in all else is so dazzilngly clever. 
The puzzle seems to admit of only one solution. If our fifth- 
century Attic dramatist waa not a 'low-brow' and not a fool, must 
he not have been a knave ? 

It has, in foct, been seriously suggested by one modern Western 
scholar that Euripides never brings on a deus ex rruuhina without 
having his tongue in bis cheek. According to Verrall, the sly 
Athenim rationalist hss made this quaint traditional convention 
serve his own purposes by using it as a screen for sallies of irony 
Md bl^phemy upon which he could hardly have ventured with 
impunity if he h^ come out into the open. This screen is ideal 
in texture, since it is impervious to the hostile shafts of the poet's 
‘low-brow’ adversaries while it is transparent to the knowing eyes 
of his sophisticated brother sceptics. In fact, the Euripidean use 
of the ex moehena is an artistic tour deforce which is a con¬ 
summate artist's cJuf d'atwre. 

'It is not too much to say that on the Suripidean whatever is 
said by a divinity is to be r^arded, in general, as ipto facto dicredited. 
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It i$ in cases objectiPDsble from the author’9 point of riev, and almost 
always a lie. “By r^resratmg the ddties be persuaded mea that they 
did 00c exist/'’... This character of mere theatrical and conventioiial 
pretence, contradictory to the sense of the part and traoaparent to the 
iosmict^ reader, which Lucian* rightly attributes to tbs machine' 
goda of Euripides, is nowhere better Uluscrated than by the Athena of 
the [Ipfugerma in Jowra]/* 

In this play the goddess ostensibly intervenes in order to stop 
a barbarian tyrant from catching and killing some distinguished 
Hellenic fugitives. In Verrall’s opinion this *happy ending’ is not 
meant to be taken seriously. The spectator of the performance— 
.or reader of the text—is intended to understand that the play is 
after all a tragedy. The fugitives are not really going to escape 
their perHCUtor’s dutches; it is made perfectly clear, all along, 
that they have not a dog’s chance; and, what is more, they do not 
morally deserve any miraculous reprieve; for it cannot be denied 
that they have brought this fate upon themselves by trying to 
pracdse a fraud upon their barbarun captor. ‘Well, but is not 
Tboas a savage in fighting whom ail is ^ ? Yes, but are not his 
captives Hellenes who should scruple to retort even to savagery 
with deceit h And how did these representatives of Civilization 
come to place themselves in the ^se position for which they are 
going to pay so tragic a penalty? Were they not ‘let in' by the very 
^vinicies who are now 'letting them down’? What possessed 
Orestes to think of stealing the holy image of the Tauxic Artemis? 
Was it not Apollo who sped him on this knavish errand with the 
promise that, if he brought the stolen statue to Athena, he might 
hope to win as his reward a breathing-space from the cruel rralady 
wUch had descended upon him as the penalty for the commission 
of a greater crime in obedience to a previous behest of the same 
divinity ?* 

The same scholar applies the same apparatus critiau to the 
interpretation of Euripides' /on. Just as, according to Venall, 
Iphigeneia and Orestes and Pylades and the chorus of Attic 
women are not miraculously reprieved by Athena but are tragi¬ 
cally put to death—In the sight and hearing of any audience that 

M) U. 45^1) tpropo* of SunpiSa. 
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has ears to hoar and eyes to see—so, according to the same inter¬ 
preter, the iUegidmacy of Ion’s birth and the unchasdty of Creixsa’s 
life before her marriage are tragically exposed through the thread- 
bareness of the veil which Athena makes a pretence of throwing 
over this pair of scandals.^ 

If there is any substance in Verrall’s interpretation of Euripides’ 
plays, it would seem to be the practice of the Euripldean gods 
first malevolently to inveigle the human dramatis personas into 
putting themselves in the wrong, and then heartlessly to abandon 
their dupes to a doom which ought in justice to overtake the 
divine mischief-makers and not their human victims. But who, 
‘in the last analysis', are these odious divinities ? Have they really 
any independent existence in themselves } Are they not, rather, 
the mytHcal ‘extemaliaations’ of psychological forces that ‘in real 
life’ are immanent lo the souls of the human actors } And is not 
Euripides’ esoteric theme the moral frailty of his own enlightened 
countrymen and contemporaries? 

On this showing, the dtus ex macktTta is nothing but a caricature 
of the human saviour with the ‘time-machine’, whose trick we have 
seen through already.* In bringing this mountebank on to his 
stage in the mask of a god and not of a mortal the playwright is 
hinting to his audience that he intends this character to be taken 
satlric^y in the spirit of Lewis Carrcll, and not seriously in the 
spirit of Mr. Wells.* The <Uus «x machina thus turns out to be a 
joke—and that a bitter one. And Che Olympians would hardly 
be able to rehabilitate themselves even if they could convince us 
that Verrall’s theory ia moonshine and that the Euripldean Artemis 
and Athena are genuinely doing all that they are profesaing to do. 
Morally it makes little difference whether a miraculously ’happy 
ending* is a genuine miracle or a fake; for it cannot in either case 
save a tragedy from bring anything but what it is. What are we 
to think of divine shepherds who neglect their duty towards their 
human flocks until the wretched sheep have Mien into the deepest 
moral errors and suffered the utmost spuirual agonies of wUch 
their nature ia capable? Are we to acquit them of blame just 
because, at the thirteenth hour, th^ are kind enough to avert— 
by an exercise of magical power which costs them no exertion— 

' See A. W. VnTell^e reeooatnfcb'co »f epUegue to (be the author (seeord- 
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some of the mateml consequences of moral disasters which, owing 
to their neglect, are now beyond repair ^ EKvinities who behave 
like this cannot defend themselves by pleading that th^ are prac¬ 
tising what has been preached to them by human philosophers;^ 
for Epicurus, aa we live seen,* had not the heart, when it came 
to the point, to lower hia own conduct to the level of hia doctrine; 
and, if a human sage knew better than to take a heartless philosophy 
seriously, even when he had invented it himaelf, his divine dis¬ 
ciples, too, ought to know better a fortiori. Nor is the practice of 
tempering a habitual neglect wiA an occaaonal intervention 
morally salvaged by expanding the field of the dm ex machinds 
perfunctory performance from the stage of the theatre at Athens 
to the sum-total of the Universe, as Plato expands it in a myth 
which we have already quoted in another conteixt^ The dm ex 
machina is indefensible in any field and on any hypothesis. And 
yet we need not be discouraged by this outcome our first essay 
towards a survey of saviour-gods; for a train of ideas that starts 
with a conceit may end in a revelation. If 'Cioudcuckooland' can 
open human eyes to the Kingdom of Heaven,* it is not impossible 
that the dm ex machina may put us, if we persevere, on the track 
of another epiphany of God which ‘unto the Greeks’ was likewise 
•foolishness'*—the figure of Christ on the Cross. 

If patting in an appearance as a dm ex machina is the cheapest 
of ail tl» ways in whi^ a god can p^nt himself to Man as bis 
saviour, the next cheapest kind of epiphany is an avatar. At first 
s^t, perhaps, it might seem to imply a considerably greater ex¬ 
penditure of divine time and trouble when a god condescends to 
exchange his proper form for a te n e m ent of human flesh and to 
Unger in this shape on Earth for the length of a human lifetime, 
instead of just for the duration of the last act of a play- On ^cr 
scrutiny, however, the apparent generosity dwindles. In point of 
time those three score years and tea must count for much the wme 
as three minutes in the consdousness of an immortal who has Eter¬ 
nity to play with; and in point of trouble the divimV who is livmg 
through an avatar is apt, we shall find, to av^ himself of his 
latent supernatural powers as soon as things look nasty. In 
pides’ Baechae Dionysus does not dream of allowing a deluded 
Pentheus to have his way vrith this divinity m huiM disguise. 
When it comes to the crisis the camouflaged god, with one wave 
of hia magic wand, causes Pentheus' own womenkmd to tear 

* 8«« V. C <0 i«, pp. M 4 -<, *bow. 
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the wretched man to pieces in the blind frenzy of their orgiastic 

religious esaltation. 

The god recovered from the bout> 

The it was that died. 

Iq thus meanly drawing upon his reserves of superhuman potency 
Dionysus is breaking rules of his own game, like the human 
saviour with the ‘time^machine’ and the human philosopher-king 
when th^ drop their pretences and take to their swords. But the 
god is heaving more decesubly than his human counterparts; for 
the criais that moves him to make use of his hidden weapon is one 
that he himself has deliberately provoked. This god incarnate has 
kept his human assailant in ignorance of his superhuman bugbear's 
true nature in order to lure the silly fellow into a cruel trap. The 
show of patience and humility with which the mysterious stranger 
replies to the headstrong prince's ill-usage of bim in the first act 
of the play is neither sincere nor disinterested. It is not Dionysus's 
intention to put Pentheus out of countenance, and so win him to 
repentance, by eventually revealing his own identity. His plan is 
to catch him out, and hia temper Is malicious. 

Nor does Dionysus, in his sojourn among men, always make 
even so much as a pretence of being other than an Olympian. The 
best part of Dionysus’s earthly career Is devoted to a campaign of 
world-conquest in which the divine aggressor takes advantage of 
his supernatural powers in order to anticipate (or emulate), at his 
ease, the human exploits of Sesostns and Al^nder. And woe 
betide the human potentate who ventures to offer resistance to 
the conqueror-god's triumphal progress. For the crime of suc¬ 
cessfully repelling this Olympian invader, Lycurgus King of the 
£d6nea pays die same dreadAil penalty that Is exacted from Pen¬ 
theus King of Thebes for his refusal to adcnowledge Dionysus’s 
divini^. But the principal theatre of Dionysus’s miliary prowess 
lies neither in Boeotia nor in Thrace. Dionysus, like Alexander, 
glories chie0y in being the conqueror of India; and on this Indian 
soil the Hellenic deity’s brutal epiphany has its analogues in the 
avatars of Shiva and Vishnu, * As for Shiva, he is nothing but 
Destrucriveness personified. And even Shiva’s divine antith^s Is 
capable of sinking to Dionysus’s level when Vishnu goes on the 
war-pach in the guise of a Krishna or a Rama. 

If the avatar thus turns out to be morally almost as repulsive 
as the epiphany $x machina, the demigod, who presents himself 
next, is a decidedly more sympathetic figure. We have only to 

‘ F«r «ertiio lik meiw a tai differcoce* betiv«aa Cmm two Hindu wonhipa aod 
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pp. 47^, abore. 
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cast our «ye over the goodly company of these heroes: a Sumeric 
GUgameeh; a Hellenic Hinklls and Askl^pios and Castor and 
Pollux and Perseus and Achilles and Orpheus; and a Sinic con¬ 
tingent that includes, among others, the 'culture-heroes’ Yu and 
Yi and Yao and Shwen.* These half-dime beings in human flesh 
live out their lives on Earth without benefit of that privilege of 
arbitranly contracting out of the game which the full-blown gods, 
in their avatars, retain and abuse. The labours of HirakISs are at 
least as semceable to Mankind as Dionysua’s escapades; yet the 
sufl^Qgs which such labours must entail for the labourer in the 
natural human course of evenly are suflered by Hlrakl^ aa genu¬ 
inely aa though he were no more than an ordinary mortal. The 
divinity of the demigods is housed in cominon clay; and they have 
to contend with all the challenges which present themselves to 
‘Man that is bom of a wocnan’A The demigod, too, *ia of few 
days, and full of trouble’; and he is not even exempted :fi:om having 
to do battle with Man’s ‘last enemy* The demigod—and this is 
bis glory—is subject, like Man, to Death. 

Still less remote from our common humanity are the authentic 
human beings who have been crated by their fellows with the 
half-divine parent^ that b the demigods* birthright. The divine 
paternity which in Euripides’ play is ascribed by Athena to Ion 
has also been attributed to princes and sages that are no legendary 
figures but are well-known historical characters who have unques¬ 
tionably lived in the flesh, and whose acts and thou^ts are on 
record In documents that must rank as unimpeachabfe evidence. 
In the Hellenic tradition not only Ion and Askl^pios, but also 
Pythagoras and Plato and Augustus, have been reckoned among 
the sons of Apollo; and not only Hlrakl^ and the Dioscuri and 
Perseus, but also Alexander, among the sons of Zeus, while Apol¬ 
lonius of Tyana has been reckoned alternatively as a son of Zeus 
or as either a son of Zeus or a son of Proteus.* The common form 
of the tale is that the human hero’s human mother is visited by 
a superhuman mate who usurps the place of her lawful human 
husband.^ Apollo ousts Mnesarchus and Ariston and Octavius; 
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Tytavr Boot I, cb^. 4 and S. For the owniaon featujM in tho aton* of ApoSlMiiua 
aod J«*ua ne Smcb' 0.; Gtnkuhu da UHirtga^ ^ Anoka Wdt. vo). ;V, acid 

ad. (Sfurrgan toat. MoBicO.pp. SS3-4. v l fk_ 

i When the tale i» told ofUatoned ehanctanwboK official partnta aw both of 
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Zeud-Amoa ousts Philip. Sometimes the divine visitor presents 
himself in the form of s man, sometimes m the form of an animal, 
and sometimes in the form of a thunderbolt or a ray of light. 
Zeus-Aicon is fabled to have visited Alexander’s mother Olympias 
in the form either of a thunderbolt or of a snake,* and in the course 
of ages this ^ble has travelled far and wide. In Italy it was trans^ 
ferred in the third century b.c. from Alexander to Sdpio Africanus 
Major* and in the last centuiy b.c. to Augustus;* in Central Asia 
by the fifteenth century of the Christian Era it had come to be 
transferred to a legendary common ancestor of Chingis Khan and 
Timur Lei^.* In an etherial version the same story is also told of 
a man of the people who has outshone every one of these kings 
and statesmen and philosophers. 

* These tales have their counterpart in the Christian le|cnds of the 
birth of Jems; and the version followed by Matthew exhibits the direct 
influence of the Hellenic This influence has not, of course, been 

pctfcnir vcU k&ova, it u, «f coune, etMcr to door the pkterail7 of the boskn fuber 
tttko lb* Biitemitr of (b« humoo nother. It wwjid eiobtUy be difficult to cite « 
ftsuaacly hjetorieu peiventr* wbo bu bMS eftdiccd, like Orpbeu* eod Achilla*, whb 
• noibar wbo waa a goddaa*. 

I Both fabke are ifoount^ tida bf aide, in PlutSAh’* Ufy of Altxatitf, chap*, a-j. 

* 5c« Bo^ XXVI, cbep. :q. Tbe Roman hiitorkn, wbo ratalla tha tala wicb a 
atMr, doea not iofono ua wbathar Scipie**, a* well ae Alaaoder^, »Bake>&ibar waa 
idasdSad mch 2«u*, oc whether hie idamin ww l«ft in doubt. 

* *Io AackpiadiaMandeiwTibobfwne*^ bbrialaro.'-^iieteeiuai£^a^.44iuAu, 

cbap.^ 

* 8m Hanfald. 'Alouoa* is Ltf hUm. to], vj (Stmabura < 9 JS> TrOboer), 

pp, 3 C7-27. Thk leaefidary Memeol bero Budhostchar i» fulad to have bid m Kumaa 
latW, but t» h«ve B<ea coeeai^ in the womb of bit molbar AloDfoa ihrouab tha 
■nddeiwM of a ray of kafat. Ttia Icfand ia Mated So (be iascdstka 00 tbe tomb of 
AengM • reputed dMeoedaat Timur at Samarqand, and in thia contact )t ia 

breufbt Lbio eonaaijon wiib iba itoy of tba AamutdatioB to Mair. ai «»*<'• ie told ie tha 
Ouc’la six. ao aadxix, t? (Harcfeld, op. cit., p, 318). Tbe aarae leaand, with tbe — 
cMoariMB between Aloagoa’a ninculoua aspananee aad Mify'a aeoordint to the 
Mrb>. nauraa (ebid., n. 3 iS*i 9) m tba Zo/«mim^ of Timur'a blovapher Sharaf>ad« 

Vttdi wSoto aa« II. D (t), voI. u, p. :*p, above), ft ia not, bewarer. 
tfaroueb tha Qurtn (bat the tila baa attached itaelf to i^ur'a and Cldorii’ Ueendary 
eommoo BcaiOaaB AlauBo. Tba talc, aa it U told io tbia eootearr. bia coma dine* from 
tte Alax^a Keoanc* (HerafeU. ibid., p. jaS), la ii aKaated by the beroiae** came; for 
AJofi^ u •vanaparantoaraty of Olyxn^^iB tba cnaeription 06 Timur'a tomb the 
nfina ii wnrean, io the Peno«Anb)c A^babet, asd, if we may aafome that the 

mbicuoua knee A baa haea PoiewdA [dW a nuiiake for j (11) at aoma weak link in a 
(OQg of htervy MeamMiac, we amra at an earlier form 'Aliafoa' which ia vary 
near indeed to (be origiaal GraakX 

t "1^ View chat tba Hmf ih llaa to be bomof a Tirgio ia notorioualy auite uakitowA 
the Jewa: it la a purely Chriatin (pano) myth* (Meyer. E.: C/rmnnw itt 

and Be^ jpat, C^). p. footnote *), wbkh attochea, 

op. aT.,Tol. u(t9t:X 
,pp.4ie^X9). In (be 

... . . * ** ——~ '••• .»..«..>ng auparhwnan, aiM 0 /brdon oothies 

tel* P«"* V. C (i) (df J t, p, X63, footnote t, abore). To a 

J0««n eaaod tba QniMs innbuaen of a ditioe pateraJty to Jeaua — lika a lapae 
If?" ^ r?*'r and patafully aoained motkotheiam of (he Choaea Peopk of tba One 
*roa*e*t and meat uaadifyi^ lupenbtioB* of a Kellenic 
pwmao. iLw Jowiah reprei^ anmac Cbriaijaafty ia fonefully anramtd in a eaaaBse 
ef tha JawiA teputant in the iVafcfw ewm TrypJmu >odaco. 
^p. /,.p.: r'etrof^ ^fooae, toI. vi, eoJ. Sap) a# the Cbriadao pUeaepbar, 

"ta Ckrunam ntnUa unHdo)x 

i/ypho rapbed: Tba Soiprure (Jw. eii. 14] doea not read BakeU e oifp" tWf 
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Transmitted through any Ut«ra^ channel; what haa bappeoed U that Che 
popular ideas that have been disused £ar and wide tl^u^ alJ peoples 
and all religions have been laid under concributioQ for the beneft of the 
Cbriatian mjtb. Be that as it may, the correspondence between Matthew 
and the legend of the birch of Plato is as exact as it could poeaibly be. 
Before Mary's marriage with Joseph has been consunuosted, she be¬ 
comes with child Q,yiou B ^do^Aa'i4^roAA£u»'ca<roKOvwyA*STT> 

UtpiKTiiy^ (Olmpio^rus). Joseph proposes to put her away 'sriMA 
the Angel of the Lord (the mal’ak lahweh, the representative of the 
Godhe^. as so often in the Old Testament) appeals to him in a dream 
and revels to him what has come to pass ae^ what is his son’s future. 
In obedience to this revelation Joseph “did aa the Angel of the Lord 
had bidden b«m and took unto him Jus wife and knew her not till she 
had broi^ht forth her first-bom son"—the exact instructions that ixe 
given tomato’s father.'* 

Mwrrw, but BthaU,ayMi 90 )fumihalle«wm,a^i«ar 

oe to th« eed of the ptuas* hAv« juit quoted. And the whole propbeoy reten 

to whoM luo cvenB is cooKsecwe with tUi pcophoey eea m asown tn 

hcreo^plan. Tb&reii. however, is tbemytKolocT of the •o^caUedHeUsMe.aftDry 
of bow Pefaeus wee fotten Upon Denie, whan >bo <m< • virno. hr tbe ettewnuif! wpOA 
her. in the form of |efd, of ih« [dciBon) whoa the Helleoeacased Zra. You [Chnaoeuj 
ou^ to be eahjmed of repr^ciss thia HeUeoie tale, asd ought to admK that thia 
jMyaia a human beinr of bumas parentage. Aitd. if you wut to prove fron the Sene- 
turee that he la the Chnat, your uaaia ought to be that he waa aceoustad worthp to be 
aiagt<d out for being tha Chriat became h< lad a perfect life ia cosformh? with tha l^w. 
But beware of kIUm lall etoriea <r 4 po*e^eyet»’) if you do not wist t»b« ceevKted ef 
betu ai ailly aa the nallenaa are.” 

ItottB. however. U sot aahaswd of &idtnfi faimaalf is tha Hefieoea cerepauy. in hta 
firtt Ap aPj io e*< 0*4 OrodAw, whicb ii addraaaed to tbe Eapetor Asiouaitf 

Piua be •ubBiitt, is chap aa J.*?.: Paira^ogvi Oocee. vel. ri. eol. jdt). that *if 

wa [ChriaeiMimy that [feauaj waa bom ef a virgin, tfale too baa a KaUasie parallel m 
whet you aay or Pane ua*.—AJ^T. . 

• Mayer,(fr»ri0«tmd.4VJiv«de(Chfucseww,ToLt (Stuttgart and Barbs 1901. 
Cotta), pp. sS^. Tbii modem Waatem acholar baa not. ef eourae. bees tbe firet to 
point Mt^panlleUacn^rwaasthaae two atoriaa. AjbahimaetfmeortenainthataAaa 
(op. Jt., p. $s. feotBoto 4). tbe Chnatiao father Origan <>s hia Centra Cainwa^ 
Book (, chip. 3 ?) 'eit« tbe atery of the birth of Plate aa a pcr^ to the birth ef Jeaus. 
vntb tbaobjM of making it to tha Helkoae that what itNlandintbaCeapab laby 

no steisa iocompitible mtb HeUeeuc Idaaa’. (*ls as argument v^th Hellasea R la qsste 
Id place to bring is Hellmio talee in order to abow tbai om [ChriaQaoaJ are oM t^ue 
in tellms thu asiraordisaiy tak [oftbe viras With aod dmse patanuw.of »>«« 

are HeJIenie autbera who ^va deliberate raeerdad, aa a thmg wfthm tha bomda of 
poaaiCMlitr'^ thia with raferatMa, Mt to Aseieat Hiatoff or to “tbe Heroic Ase , but 

towhat hsppasad only yeeterday or tba day beforo—chat ^to waa bom ol AamhieBool 

when Arirtos bad bean debarred from having eeruil ralatioof wiA bw uoQlabe^uM 
have even brtb to the be^ttea by ApoUo. —Mig«, J.*?.: Fatraiofie GroM. 
vol.bTcol . 7 t».) Howiathiaparalloltobeerplaioedl Are we toauppoea that the awry 
of tbe birth af Jaaua waa adapted frees that of birth of Plate or Pytbigoru or 
Akzisdar or Soipio Afrkasua or Auguitual It k tw L?' wff.* 

divise 


mse 

•etfsTiDor^lo^'Vut'tlM 'p^lel beweao tbe bjiU-a»riea of I^ «tbe we ba^ 
and ef our five pw Hallaoic battMi on the eebar w due. net w an adapUBOft of tha 
later atsry from one or Other of tbe earlier atorim. but to as mdapoodent d^vatim of 
of t^ aix atoriea ffom a common aoiirea. Tbe eaaaoca of each of to aa ai^ rt 
tot it usibcB to as hiitorical charaetar tbe eenu-divme parec^ tot la to biRbngbt 

of a demigod. Asd, if we compare the birtb-atory of Jeaua^wnhtotof H«ta]^ ^ 

aban had a idll greater numbar of pointa of eorreapoodmea ton Meyer bea Pomto ^ 
io hk coopahaon of tbe btrth-iwry of Jeaui with that of 

birtoiwriu of Jeaui and HSriMa la aet out in Pfiiter. Ft.; imd Ctoew is 

«4rotoJttrf2rhgw«mMiiwAsA. JOXIV, Haft x/» and Latpug :«y. Teuboer). 
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lliis divide paternity of a saviour bom of a woman is a form 
of epiphany which bringa the saviour-|od into a perfect intimacy 
with human kind. But how is the nature of fatherhood to be con¬ 
ceived of if God is the subject of it ? Can God’s fatherhood really be 
supposed to take the form of an act of physical procreation r It 
w^d be hard to say whether the suggestion is the more shocking 
when the divinity is pictured as masquerading in the body of a 
human seducer or when this sordid realism is evaded by the 
childiabiy grotesque device of turning a god into a beast and a 
myth» into a fairy-tale. In whatever physical shape the god may 
be portrayed, a literal paternity cannot be attributed to hm with¬ 
out making blasphemous nonsense of his fatherhood in the judge- 
m«t of any human soul that is morally sensitive and inteUectually 
critical If the hero’s divine father was really behaving like a 
human rake» there is no reason why the hero should have turned 
out better than any other child that has been bom out of lawful 
wedlock. On the other hand, if it be accepted that the hero has 
displayed an uni^takably superhuman prowess, and if it be 
grated that a spirimal endowment which cannot be of human 
origin can only be accounted for as the gift of a divine parent, then 
the ^ture of the divine paternity with which the hero must be 
pedit^ have to be conceived of in the non-corporeal terms 
in which it is in fact presented in our Christian version of the 
Hellenic myth.* If God has begotten a Son, the divine act must 
be an eternal truth and not an occurrence in Time. And if God 
can create the Universe by uttering a word,* then assuredly he can 


K , 4^. tb« hvaUni of HlnlilSa* moiber AJemeu, refnim. like b«* 

Mb ftod AratM. fiym baviAS Mnil lOMnvune kit (jettly wedderf wife until 
■04 <o«gi^ tftd Sort • child etttmjTT it not huxotn but diviiM, But 
MtwM the M<«t4na ef Jmiu wd H4r«U<i tber* i* • funfaer point of lauBbUne* 
.v! knS^ *• *? fbiii^ to ^ of Plow. Betoro (b« oftho diViAe ohild 

lod btf hufbind chi^tbur rnid«o«—AI aoao kod Araptouroft 
otr>«^bebk.; .nd I«,ph Oom nSSSS 
thK ^ otoid hw i hnh<p)tec (o Jgd^ Boihfehem or • fiwodka 
^be*) l•aot hll mmu bocM (in • Caliloeta N»*«mh or in Arrive MreoBke) 
W* M «enjw^ ^ ^ bu«b.kttBy of Ktroklti i« ihe uehetTpo of *e 

e •.*"*▼ « dnrBM of (be kneomter b«rw««a (b« Wr*in knd efas 

V Soi***m7»t«yofCre«ti»,»«• Ilfc(S(S):, 

tb< Ckriibko tnd th« HoUeok Myiholoer. 

Apolea>i, Gbkp. at, in Mine: Poertdtfto Gratt/ rof^ 
ime^adyebeo wktbe KkElni<w((f‘of divine pMtmirnrStbe imouiatioa^ 
52"'^ •• u.^V ^ iste It, 'When «« mt (Mt toe . whJeb k the toat 

of hoa bMn befo^ witbeut aemul intereeuree—toeLoto* who ielw^ 

CM«t oitf M^t—tod ^t.ehie Meiue Cboic] hk* been crudSed kod^ £!d lod 

Hekvea, we kre Mrtoa ootbang oovd, fw we kre eaytoe 

«©6«ption of I creative -Word' ('MetMeT of Cod nkv be dther ar. 
^ or elM k Jewkb adaptadon of ^ 

HrUeiue ajocepon of tb« ^Lofo.' {ks Mejer.T.r U’iprv» 
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s«fid bis Son into th« World by making an Aimundation.t This 
is the common foundation of all varieties of Christian belief con* 
the manner in wbich the saviour-god has made his his* 
corical epiphany. But this primary common ground leaves some 
critical second^ questions outstanding. To whom, and at what 
moment, and in what circumstances, the creative Annunda- 
tion be made ? 

If it be agreed that God’s way of revealing himself as a father 
is to speak with the voice of the S;pint to a human soul, it may 
adll be debated whether the Father is to be expected to annouoce 
His divine intentioD to the human mother of His Son at the moment 
when her child is physically conceived. May it not be more god* 
like to confer the grace of ^s divine paternity upon a soul w^h 
has already reached the threshold of its human maturity and has 
already proved its worthiness of sonship by offering itself to God 
without blemish or reserved 'God is the common &ther of aU 
men. but be makes the best ones peculiarly his own.’* This adop¬ 
tive kind of fatherhood is not ur^own even among men. Even 
in the gross economy of a purely mundane society the physical 
act of procreation ia not the only means by which a man can 
acquire a son. As an alternative to the begetting of a child whose 
character is €x hypcthisi an unknown quantity, the would-be father 
may adopt a grown man who has already shown himself capable 
of taking over the heritage which his adoptive parent has to hand 
on. And, if this heritage be one that carries heavy responsibilities 
and imposes ezacting tasks involving many people’s v^are, then 
a conscientious man of a&irs—be he householder or prince^-may 
well find greater comfort in a son of his choice than m a son of 
bis loins. In such a spirit thesecond Scipio AAicanus* adopted Scipio 
Aemilianus; Divus Julius adopted O^vian; and Nerva initiated 
a succession of imperial adoptions which ran through Trajan and 
Hadrian and Pius to Marcus- In the Age of the Antonines it had 
come to be almost a constitutional convention 0/ the Roman 
Empire that the Principate should be transmitted by adopting a 
successor and not by begetting one. Did Marcus do well when 
he broke Nerva’s ‘Golden Chain’ for the benefit of his own child 
Cisiu, vol. ii Barilo C«tu). ep. ind tbe prctcoe Study. V. C (i) 

fd) 6 (A, v«l. «. p. <30, witta foetAOW 4. tbow. 

I HwithuidMtLtMy4truekth«fntMof«Kcll«AiepMi-mpb«tiO*8«a£fst,«At^t 
wu into before tM bnudown of tbe Hellenie CivUiuiieor 

wctS' 


Aceebylue: 

* Thii eoribuled t» Alexander the Gie 

Africaitue Maj«r vei hioieeir prevented by Ul-bealib 
frott cartyini ea fethee'a w»rk. 


Supfik4i. U. 

at. fiae been quoted llready 10 
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Commodud P And, if adopdoo works better thaa procreadon when 
the father it a human prince and the heritage a mundane empire^ 
may it not be better, a/ortiori, when the father is God himself and 
when the business on hand is Man’s salvation ^ 

The belief that a Son of Man may In this way become a Son of 
God has declared Itself, in the first instance, in the deification of 
oecumenical monarchs.* In some oecumenical empires the adop^ 
don of the prince by the god has been conceived of as caking place 
at the moment of the prince’s accession, and in others as being 
deferred until after his death. Posthumous apotheosis appears to 
have been the rule among the Hittites and in Japan; adopdon- 
upon-accession in the Egypdac and Sumeric and Sinlc and Andean 
worlds; while in the Hellenic World the two practices into 
currency side by side*—with the strange consequence that a Hel¬ 
lenic ruler in the A^ of Disintegration might find himself already 
an object of worship in his own lifetime in certain parts of bis 
dominions or among certain classes of his subjects, while elsewhere 
be must be content with the knowledge that he would receive— 
or at any rate beco m e a candidate for receiving—thc same honours 
as soon as he had ceased to be present in the fiesh.* This belief in 
divine paicroity by adoption has had the same sodal history as the 
cruder belief in diviue paicmity by procreation. While it likewise 
makes its first appearance as an expression of the awe in which an 
oecumci^ ruler is held by hU subjects, it also liaise breaks 
these original bounds and comes to be extended to commoners 
instead of remaining a monopoly of kinga. In the history of the 
disintegration of the Hellenic Society the earliest example of the 
deification of a man of the people is to be found in a comedy. In 
the closing verses of Aristophanes’ Srrds the chorus hail Pexthe- 
taerus as *God of Gods’ (Satfi^vwy vrr//yrau) when, in reward for 
the feats of having founded ‘Cloudcuckooland’ and blockaded 
Olympus into an abject surrender, the Atheokn cockney makes a 
triumphal epiphany with the sceptre of Zeus in his han d and with 


• Ttau f««mi 4lao to b«v« in cemin oMneu ^ u:. j.. nr..i< 


T... -v ^ of the Hindu World 

—J,«w, CamCxyj, »btfe we heve evidence for ■ deifieecieo of menereha of 

m rncee lo tbe mtun bod; of the Hindu Sodetj ia Coatiftertol 

Indji (Eliot, Sir Cb,; atniiitm and ^tddtnm (Len^o :«sx. Arnold ^ vali) i,i 

» m ^ u^BoA of tbe Fomea &npeeon in tbe of tbe Priotipete, lex 
Pe^ttelf, ^ m tboM pwtj of ^ A«er ftoAeoue (bu were pee^ by commute 
« K 0 ftx« QWese,« pnneepewij lo ae oreametertfo eccerdeddjvw boeeuretill after 
bud^, etox Ukq by iMibeoea «m act a maner of coone, but wa* a ipecial 
mcyn^o£a»twbicbMu}dofayb«coofar«dbfaeto/theSeiale. Oo tbe^tf 
wwehfppod M foda in tbelr Ufedoe at mtar eUeee io the 
gr eet an d OnenW prorxnwa and proceeeoratec of ibe Epxpife, while a Em a Foiean 

Re upon hi* eeceeeioa, jfStue offfi 

reeofBised entu* of bema a leaiameie Pbenoh. 
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QuMn* OR Kis arm as hU heavenly bride. ^ But a scene which, 
in the first generation of the Hellenic ‘Time of Troubles', had thua 
been played in the theatre of Dionj^us at Athena as the crowning 
eztravagansa of a fantastic farce was replayed four and a haH 
centuries Later on the banks of the Jordan in an amazingly different 
setting and spirit. In the story of the Gospels the designation of a 
Nazarene carpenter as the Son of God is presented as the opening 
revelation of a mystery which was to culminate in the Crudfizioa 
and which was nothing less than God's scheme for Man's salvacioo. 

In all four Gospels^ it is told of Jesus that he was designated as 
the Son of God after his baptism in Jordan by John, as he was 
coming up out of the water.^ And in the earliest, as well as in the 
latest, of the four the whole story begins with this act of adop> 
tion> and not with any account of the saviour-god’s conception or 
birth or infency or upbringing.^ There is, of course, an apparent 


t For thij utnotdinir; finik of tbe Bird* we V. C (i) Aukx 1 , 

iii. Me/ki. Lokelii. ai-a; Johoi. 42-4. 

X In all ifae ttiMe finwptie Gcspela Uue deaicbaooa of Jauj aa dw don of God la 
T«rweatodaahjviocoe«0 totbvnoalaod aural. Tbe Spintof GoS i$ wen dweafidioff 
upon Jeaua m the bkenew of a dove, end umulteoeoualy the voice of God ia beard from 
ffea^procUSmiAajeauetobeGed'* balevedS&amwnoatGodieweUpleaaed. Iniba 
Ceopd according to Stmt Mark tbe eto/7 k told io word* which wem to tbet tbe 

TMioawee eeco eitd tbe voice heard by Jeau* etoiw in a fla^ of epiriiuil eobrmenaaar. 
Fbe werdeoeed Matibew would eeem to imp^ that tbe viiionwiseeei by jeaua ilooa, 

* * f, beard by tbe apocta* 


»»«« tDe epeoaiore ee« toe vumh. xq ue v^oepei awunuujj lu owtu 
menoen >a made of the voice, while, in regard to tbe vuno, it ii expIcnUy slated that thia 
«ai aecQ by John, eod k uaplldtly euggaeied that it wie aot w«b by aay om elae—aet 
evaa by Jeua himeelf. , 

« It aoeewocthy that tbia atwy of the Daetnatioi) of Jeeuf. at Ue baptiam. aa dia 
Son of Coil* Bot omitied in either o£ tbe two CoepeU which prefeca due etorywitben 
acaout ef Jwue'a birth aad whkdx reprceent biai ae beviog acquired hia djvme pctemi W 
at tbe mo TTKot U bia phyeical coneeptios end tbei«fore, K7 Impli^doB. oei et tbe 
me^et of M beptieoi, wKea, aceording to Luke )u. a j, he waa abotrt thirty yean old. 
The iawmal evidera can hardly fell to produce ob tbe mud of the bteniy entw en 
BBorMioc that tbe form of the eiery m which tbit begiM wttb the bepbam and 
Deeinadofiof JeeuainhiapHiBe ii tbe originel form. aiMltbaT tbe LwM and Metthataa 
pnlosuea repreaent a later acoetieD. The duorepaacy between an ‘adeptioiuir geapel 
^ « 'conceptioniat' preface le particularly conapkuoua m Luke. In the firai place 
Luke iii. aa reada, In one ee» of manuMripti (P. a, b, c, If, fto.. »«th the aufipoit of 
Clemant of Alezandda); Tbou an coy beloved Soo; cku day See* I teetun cSm .m plaM 
oftbeaandard reediog: Thou art taybefcpved 8 on:fox*oa/«»a»dl>foaaed’: anditia 
sot ifiiPoaBhle that tbit diacarded reaasg may be ibc auibeotK oftaioal text {Scmw. 
9 H. i *T%t F»v Ge^ (Loodee 1914, hUcmiUan). p. 143 S • PP- and ayoi. Is tba 
vafluaaeea of tbe eeiuraK of JeOut’e ana et th« momeer of tbe Uaegna- 
tio8 •Hfnt to imply (in contredieiioo to what it told in obeptara 1 and 11) that bBle or 
MtbiM waa known about hia life before thia event, wfooh le repreaentad aa havus 
at foa firit public appearaeco. In tha ihjrd pkee tbe genol^ ol Teeua^ 
hwnaa anceetry(wlBcb. cunoualreoewib, ia iatroduced into the et^ la both Luke ud 
Metibew wbiU )t ia oot to be found in Mark, where theta la nothing with whieh it 
would be irMompauble) it plaeod in Luke unmediately after the accoot 01 ilw Deaigoa* 
tioTw which would be the natural place for U if thia were tbe beginning of rbo ato^, 
wbereae in Menhew it ia placed, ka* awkwardly, it tbe opeiuse of tha preface. Before tte 
eeceunt of the Amundatforv in the fourth pleca the geocaiogy—and thw W osly is 
Luka but alac io Menhew^ Oiaad thcwigb Joaepb, with ihe implication thu jeeua 
WM is die ohnkal tcMc jeoeob'e aea, asl not thra^b Mary, though Mary la oe aefo 
pbyeic*! pareiR of Jeaea according to tbe etotr tw is botfa iheaa Geopala m tbeir 
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discrepancy between this account> in all the Goapelfi> of the adop> 
don of Jcaiu as the Son of God in the prime of hia manhood and 
the account of his conception by the Holy Ghoat which precedes 
the account of the adoption in the Gospels according to Saint Mat* 
tbew and Saint Luke. And this raises difficult probTems of literary 
criticiscn and theological exegesis which have exercised scholars 
and have divided Chriadana,^ Is ^adopdon* or ‘conception’ the 
proper description of a humanly ineffable utterance of the Creative 
Word that gave God a man for hia son and Mankind a god for their 
saviour ^ At what moment in Jesus’s human life on Earth did a 
divine wave of salvation break upon the shoals of Time in the 
course of its everlasting passage over the boundless ocean of 
Eternity?* Instead of attempting to answer a question that is 
lumanly unanswerable, it may perhaps be more useful to suggest 
that the two words ‘adoption* and 'conception*, which bear their 
literal meaning In the crude Hellenic embryo of the myth, have in 
our Christian version acquired a new connotation whi^ is neither 
legal in the one case nor physical in the ocher, but is in both cases 
metaphorical. The essence of the Christian mystery lies in a belief 
that God has made himself, by means that have been spiritual and 
not corporeal, the father of a son who has lived and died on Earth 
as a man in the flesh. This belief in an incarnation of Divinity 
postulates in its turn the further belief thac the human vehicle of 
the Godhead has been a physical reality with a physiol^cal origin; 
and, on every Christian interpretation of the stc^, Jesus the Son 
of God Is deemed to have been born, in the literal physical sense 
of the word, by a human mother. The issue on which the 'adop- 
tionists’ and 'conceptionbts’ part company Is not either the 
question whether GM made himself the father of a man by a 

praloeu«»(iA the Lu« 4 d fCMlofr (Luke Ul. jS), in «oatmiQ> tbe Luan Br«iogue >t j$ 
Ml Jmiu , bui Jeiuc’i Sat hi«nen t«rt£ether Aden vbe le the d«n of God). Wjta thii w 
mty eemptfc tbe double Mi<r«iQp chat if wenSod lo botb Aletender end Fil^lSa. 
Plwieeth. Lift of AUxamin, ches, », reeonfa that AJexendar tree iteUeeed to be a 
Heiecleid oo hit neber'a Pbiltp'i) tide, end an Anod on hie moibcr**, hiidfe 
reeountuis (he etoi? 0/ hie fatber'i beuis, not Philip at all, but ^twAioon (the iimt of 
Alexandaf^a diTine pacecruty, aa reoounted by Plutaroh, coma doeer to tba Metiha^ 
than to the Lucan proie(ue tp (h« Rory of tba Gapala; Hanfeld, op, at., pp, *36-7). 
SiraiUnj' H&nUSf la f pr aaantad aa beioa both the aoa of AgtphitTTOP and (be eoa ^ 
Zeua (rDaWf, op. at., p. 4?), 

* For the vacoa of aa 'ado^onifl* Chrialian Church which appean to ha^e b«co 
overwholsted. without baTtaf bees eerapletely obliterated, by a foU^nc wave of tba 
'coocepuoniar ChnotUaicy wUeb now prcvajla, aee TV. C ()u) (e) a (ST Annex III 
v«|. IV, pp. 634-44. above. Tba '•dopbooiat' type of ChiiaQazuTylua mazufeatlv 
a dcoar ammey than the eoneoMioniir type baa with (he Mabayaniaa cult of tbe 
Bodhiaattva Anurlbho (Amda). 'In lha ol^t dooujacata be if a nan wbo becom«a a 
Buddha in the tndinooal reaftoar. Tbe fuoduMrtcal idea if oot (hat God la Lora but 
loviiifkindfteaa niaed Amlda to a eUce which may be called 
divine (Eliot, Bir Ch.tyepdmar Buddihm (London X93), AnoM), p. 304). 

> HateiY 4 (be reoult 0/ a de«p iotenction bamaon Eternity an^Time; it a the 
weaiant ofupqeo of Etenuty loto Tiow.’—Berdyeev, N.: Tfu Mom </ ffUury 
(Londoo 1936, Iflca), p. 67. « . .r 
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non'Corporeal act or again the question whether the maa of flesh and 
blood had a physical origin, llie two schools agree in answering 
both these questions in the aflirmative. They are divided on the 
question whether the physical procreation of Jesus was normal or 
miraculous; and it may be neither uncharitable nor unreasonable 
to suggest that this point of discord^harp though it be-^is minute 
by comparison with the expanse of the encompassing Held of 
haimony- 

In any case a theopbany can never avail in itself to fulfil the 
promise of salvation. Whether fnachina or avatar or conception 
or adoption be the means that God electa for making his divine 
intervention in a human tragedy, an epiphany must lead on to a 
Passion if God Manifest is to become Man’s Saviour by proving 
himself ‘a very present help in trouble*.> Suffering is the key to 
s^vation. as well as to understanding and a saviour’s suffering 
must dehorn the uttermost depths of agony. Even a Hellenic 
philosopher whose idea of salvation was Detachment has demanded 
an extremity of sufieting from the sage who is to testify to his 
fellow men that Justice is an end in itself which is to be ensued at 
any cost for the sake of its own absolute and infinite value. The 
testimony, as Plato perceives, will only carry conviction If the just 
man bears it out by submitting to 1 m scourged and racked and 
shackled, to have hia eyes seared with red-hot irons, and finally to 
be impaled after having gone through every lesser torture. ^ In 
imagining this extremity of suffering for an utterly unselfish object, 
Plato assuredly had in mind the historic martyrdom of his own 
master Socrates.* And this human martyr who gave his witness 
at Athens in the year 399 b.c. was foDowing the example of super¬ 
human prototypes whose labours and tribulations—undergone for 
the sake of Mankind—were the themes of the holiest legends in the 
Hellenic cultural heritage. Even the hero Achilles had deliberately 
cut short his brief allotted span of life on Earth for the sake of 
avenging the death of a comrade. H^rakl^ bad toiled, and Pro> 
metheus endured,* and Orpheus died, for all men. And even ^ 
death of this dying demigod was not the acme of divine suffering 
in the panorama of the Hellenic Welumichoinmg. For, though no 
living being can pay a greater price than life itself, the Iffe of a 
demigod is not so predous as the life of a god of unalloyed divinity; 
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and behind (be figure of the dying demigod Orpheus there looms 
the greater figure of a veiy god who dies for di^ewnt worlds under 
diverse names—fdr a Minoan World as Zagreus,* for a Sumcric 
World as Tammxia,* for a Hittite World as Attia,^ for a Scandina-» 
vian World as Balder,* for a Syriac World as Adonis (‘Our Lord’),* 
for an Ep^piiac World as Osiris,* for a Shil World as Husayn, for 
a Christian World as Christ. 

Who is this god of many epiphanies but only one Passion? 
Though he makes his appearanee on our mundane stage under a 
dozen diverse masks, his Identity ia Invariably revealed in the last 
act of the tragedy by his suffering unto death. And if we take up 
the anthropologist's divining-rod we can trace this never varying 
drama back to its historical origins. 'He shall grow up before him 
as a tender plant, and as a root out of a dry ground.'^ The Dying 
God’s oldest appearance is in the role of the ivuxvros Baifuttv, the 
apirit of the vegetation that is bom for Man in the spring to die for 
in the autumn.* And both the epiphany and the Passion of 
this nature-god bring material benefits to Mankind that are plainly 
indispensable for the physical salvation of the race. If the grass 
were not clothed in glorious raiment to-day in order to be cast into 
the oven to-morrow,* the fire on the householder’s hearth would 
go out for lack of fuel; and, if the wheat did not ripen for the sickle, 
the husbandman would harvest no grain-store for the impending 
winter and no secd-com for the following spring. Man profits by 
the nature-god's death, and would perish if his benefactor did not 
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die for him perpetuaUy. 'He was wounded for oar transgressions, 
he wss bruised for our iniquities, the ohssmement of our peace 
was upon him and with his stripes we are bcaJed/* That is one 
aspect of the salvation which the Dying God's epiphany and 
Passion bring to Man. But an outward achievement—however 
imposing and however dearly paid for—cannot reveal the mystery 
at the heart of a tragedy. If we are to read the secret, we must look 
beyond the human benehdary's material profit and the divine pro* 
tagonist’s material loss. The god's death and the man's gain are 
not the whole stO0. We cannot know the meaning of the |day 
without also knowing the protagonist's circumstances and feelings 
and motives. Does the Dying God die by compulsion or by 
choice? With generosity or with bitterness? Out of love or in 
despair ? Till we have learnt the answers to these questions about 
the saviour-god's spirit, we can hardly judge the value of the 
salvation that Man will derive from his death. We cannot tell 
whether thig salvation svih be merely a profit for a man through 
a god's equivalent loss, or whether it will be a spiritual communion 
in which Man will repay, by acquiring ('like a light caught from a 
leaping flame’),* a divine love and pity that have been shown to 
by God in an act of pure self-sacrifice. 

In what spirit, then, does the Dying God go to his death f If 
we address ourselves once more to our array of tragic masks and 
adjure the hidden actor to reply to our challenging question, we 
shall see the goats being separate from the sheep, and the tragedy^ 
being trans^ured into a mystery, under this searching test. Even 
in C^opc'a melodious laroentatlon for the death of Orpheus there 
is a jarring note of bitterness which strikes, aod shocks, a Christian 
car when it rings out of one of the most beautiful poems in Greek. 

ri ^ifUvets dfot* oAoXhciv 

iKU&cjy 'At^v 0 ^^ $<ois Swofuss* 

'Why do we mortals make lament over the deaths of our sons, 
seeing that the Gods themselves have not power to keep Death 
from laying his hand upon their children ?’ What a moral to read 
into the Dying God's story! So the goddess who was Orpheus’ 
mother would never have iM Orpheus die if she could have helped 
it; and ergo, if even the Gods sre thus impotent to satisfy their 
dearest wishes, then the only reasonable attitude for feebler beings 
to adopt when the pangs of bereavement come upon them is 
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a posture of dull resigoadon-^barely relieved by the ^Intest thrill 
of malicious pleasure at the greater diaeomfiture of the mightier 
Olympians. Like a cloud that veils the Sun, the Hellenic poet*a 
thoug 1 )C takes the light out of Orpheus’ death. But Antipater’s 
poem is answered in another masterpiece which responds to it like 
andstrophe to strophe, though it was written at least two hundred 
years later, and that in a Juc^c Greek which would have grated on 
the aesthetic sensibilities of the exquisite Sidonian Hellenist. 

‘For God so loved the World that he gave his only begotten Son, 
that whosoever bellevetb in him should not pensh but have everlasdog 
life. For God sent not his Son into the World to condemn the World, 
but chat the World through him might be aaved.'^ 

When the Gospel thus answers the elegy, it delivers an oracle. 
Otos rremvro*, Tot Si okuu dSooowu'.* ‘The one remains, the many 
change and pass. And this is in truth the final result of our survey 
of saviours. When we first set out on this quest we found our¬ 
selves moving in the midst of a mighty marching host; but, as we 
have pressed forward on our way, the marchera, company by com¬ 
pany, have been falling cut of ^e race. The first to fail were the 
swordsmen, the next the archaists, the next the futurists, the next 
the philosophers, until at length there were no more human com- 
pedtora left in the running- In the last stage of all, our motley host 
of would-be saviours, human and divine, has dwindled to a single 
company of none but gods; and now the strain has been testing the 
staying-power of these last remaining runners, notwithstandW 
their superhuman strength. At the final ordeal of death, few, ev 3 
of these would-be saviour-gods, have dared to put their title to the 
test by plunging into the icy river. And now, as we stand and gaae 
with our eyes fixed upon the farther shore, s single figure rises 
from the flood and straightway fills the whole hormon. There is the 
Saviour; ‘and the pleasure of the Lord shall prosper in his hand; 
he ahaU see of the travail of his aoul and be satisfied.’* 


(b) THS INTBRACTION BETWESN INDIVIDUALS IN DIS- 
INTE 08 ATIK 0 CIVILIZATIONS 


Tfu Rhythm of Disintegration. 

In last chapter we have studied the effect of the disintegra- 
tion of a society upon the individuals who are bom into it in this 
unhappy phase of its history. We have seen that in a disintegrating 
body social the 'member' who has in him the spark of creative 
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genius finds his field of social action in the role of a saWour. We 
have passed in review the diverse types of would-be saviours who 
arise in response to the challenge i^t social disintegration pre¬ 
sents. And we have found that the only claimant to the title who 
makes bis claim good is the saviour ft^ Sodety who does not 
allow himself to be deflected from his aim. The would-be saviour 
pm Society who lapses into the role of a would-be saviour 
of Society is condemning himself to the failure that is in «ore for 
his comrade who has cast himself for this role deliberately. It is 
only in so far as he succeeds in finding, and shovang, the way into 
an Other World, out of range of the City of Deatrucdon, that the 
would-be saviour is able to accomplish his mission. Aod this con- 
elusion, to which we have just been led as the result of an empirical 
survey, will confine the present chapter, a priori, within a narrower 
compass than its predecessor. For in this chapter we are not con¬ 
cerned with the destinies of the pilgrims who are moved by the 
awful prospect of impending catastrophe to break out of the 
doomed city and shake off the dual of their feet* If the leader 
whom they are following in their exodus is a saviour indeed, 
he will lead them into the Kingdom of God and there build them 
a New Jerusalem. 'And he led them forth by the right way, that 
they might go to a city of babiution’*—but that is another story.* 
In the present chapter our business is with these pilgrims' unhappy 
fellow citizens who remain sitting in darkness and in the shadow 
of death * whether through lack of the imagination to foresee their 
city’s doom or through lack of the courage to forestall it by mtamg 
their escape. Our business now is with the interaction between 
individuals m disintegraCmg civilizations; and this means that we 
shall not be so much concerned with the relations, of the uncreative 
rank-and-file with creative personalities or minorities, ^ce, es 
kypotheri, the creators are being moved, ex o^icio creativitatu, to 
leave the doomed city at the head of the departing bands of 

pi^ms. . 
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We shall therefore mainly be studying the relations an 

uncreative rank-and-file and a minority that in most of its activities 
is not creative either, but is merely dominant* 
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This means in turn Chat we sbaU not find our key this time in 
that movement of Withdrawal-and-Retum which is the key to the 
interacdoo between individuals in dvilizations that are sdh in the 
growth^tage.* All the aame, we shall not find the rhythm of soda! 
disintegradoo altogether unfamiliar, for we shall recognize in it 
several other movements which we have learnt to know in studying 
the processes of genesis and growth. Indeed, we have observed 
already at an earlier point in rbi^ P^rt that the dlsintegradon of a 
civilization, like Its growth, is a process that is both condnuous and 
cumuladve;> that process has a rhythm which is repeddve;’ 
that each beat of the music folbws from the last and leads on to the 
next;* and that the basis of this periodic rhythm is the principle of 
Challenge-and-Reaponse.< In the same context, however, we 
have also noted^ a point of difierence between the rhythm of dlsm- 
tegradon and the rhythm of growth which is clearly of capital 
importance. 

In the growth^rhythiD each successive beat Is introduced by the 
presentadon of a new challenge which arises out of a successful 
response to a predous challenge, and which is met, in its rum, by 
a successful response to itself out of which, again, another new 
challenge arises. This is the nature of the growth-rhythm tx 
hypQthesi, since on the one hand the movement could not be con* 
dnuous if a successful response were the end of the whole story, 
while on the other hand the movement could not be one of growth 
if any of the responses to any of the challenges were to prove, not 
successes, but failures. A failure to respond to a challenge success¬ 
fully is the essence of the catastrophe of social breakdown which 
cuts abort a process of growth and gives rise, in its place, to a pro¬ 
cess of disintegration. A disintegrating society is faiiiog ex hypo- 
thesi to respond to a challenge tl»t is presented to it; and so long 
as a challenge remains unanswered it will continue to hold the 
field. This means that a disLntegradng society is confronted all the 
time by a single challenge—the particuJar challenge over which it 
has broken down—inst^ of being called upon, like a growing 
society, to deal with a series of challenges which are severally 
dilferent from one another. And this means, in turn, that the 
periodicity which is one of the features that the process of dis- 
iniegradon has in common with the process of growth cannot be 
accounted for by the same explanation. While the growth-beats 
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arise out of a series of successes in responding to a series of different 
challenges, the dismUgration-beats arise out of a series of failures 
to respond to a single challenge; and, if the disint^ration-process, 
like the growth'process, is continuous, this must be because each 
successive failure sows, in failing, the seeds of a fresh attempt. 
This must be the nature of the disintegration-rhythm because, if 
any one of the failures to respond to the unanswer^ but inexorable 
challenge were to prove so conchiaive as absolutely to close the 
door upon all possibility of making any further endeavours, that 
would mean that, in this particular beat, the process had come to 
a stop and the disintegration-movement had thus ended—as of 
couise, it must end sooner or later—in the ri^ mortis. 

Thus, while the disintegration-movement resembles the growth- 
movement in havif^ Challengc-and-Response for its basis, it does 
not turn this basis to the same account in building its periodicity- 
structure- In the growth-movement each beat of the rhythm 
consists in a new performance of the drama of Challenge-and- 
RespoQse which is at the same time a new rendering; in the dis¬ 
integration-movement the beats are merely repetitive performances 
of one rendering of the play that never varies so long as this run 
of the play lasts; and, if we were to try to formulate the two series 
of beats as though they were mathematical progressions, we should 
find that we had to describe them in different terms. Our fomiula 
for the growth-progreasm would be 'a challenge evoking a suc¬ 
cessful response generating a fresh challenge evoking another 
successful response and so on, pending a breakdown’; our formula 
for the disintegration-progression would be ‘a challenge evoking an 
unsuccessful response generating another attempt resulting in 
another failure and so on, pending dissolution’. Rout-rally- 
relapse is the form of the disintc^tion-proccss that any ^urc to 
respond to a challenge sets in train. And this is the pattern of the 
dance that the individual ‘members' of a disinUgrating society lead 
one another. 

This interaction between individual? in a disintegrating soaety 
may be descried in a military simile. 

The failure of a response results in a retreat in which ground is 
lost and discipline is relaxed; but the dAbSdeis neither complete 
nor final, because the very danger and disgrace of it call out latent 
powers of leadership and latent habits of obedience- On some line, 
at some moment, some officer will temporarily succeed in checkii^ 
the fugitives’ flight and re-forming their ranks; the shaken army will 
then once more face the enemy and allow itself to be led mio 
another attack upon the objective that it has ^iled to capture in the 
previous engagement; and for a time it will almost look as though 
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the fortunes of the battle m^ht be retrieved. But these reviving 
hopes soon prove delusive; for the recovery of moral upon which 
the leaders are counting in their hope for better success at a second 
attempt is no more than a fair-weather courage. The rally baa only 
been achie^ after the discomfited army has succeeded in breaking 
contact with a victorious enemy by shunefully taking »its heels, 
and it only lasts so long as the troops are not led back into action. 
Their recovery is more than offset by the shock of findii^ them¬ 
selves once again under fire; and the result is another d^bicle which 
is more serious than its predecessor. 

In the sphere of human activity from which our simile is taken 
we have seen a tragic illustration of this process in our own world 
and generation. On the East European front in the General War 
of 1924-18 the Russians suffered in 1915 a military disaster which 
resulted in the first place in a great military retreat and in the 
second place in a great political revolution. In 1917 the Tsaidom 
was overthrown and was replaced by a Liberal parliamentary 
government This change of political regime was Mowed by a 
moral rally; and thereupon pressure was brought to hear upon the 
new GovemmeDt of Russia—partly by its nationalist supporters 
at home and partly by its West European allies—to turn this moral 
rally to military account by laxmchlng a new offensive. Against 
their better judgement the new Russian Government reluctantly 
consented to do what was being so insistently demanded of them, 
and the consequences were ruinous beyond their worst forebod¬ 
ings. After an indecisive initial success the new offensive broke 
down; and the disaster of 1917 quite eclipsed that of 1915. In 
1917 the Russian army did not simply retreat: thU time it melted 
away. And the political revolution in which the military disaster 
wu reflected once again was this time ht more violent and more 
destructive than it had been on the former occas i on. The Liberal 
regime which had momentarily taken the place of the old auto¬ 
cracy was now swept away by fiolshevism; and one of the first acts 
of the Bolsbe^^ Government of Russia was to make peace at 
Brcsi-Litovsk on the enemy’s terms. 

This illustration brings out the grim truth that the process of 
social disintegrarion is a galloping consumption. The rider’s 
desperate efforts to run in the runaway horse do not avail to bring 
the frantic animal to a halt. They merely stampede him into 
plunging on again, with a demonic impetus, along his breakneck 
course. 

If Rout-and-RsUy is thus the rhythm in which the individual 
'members’ of a disintegrating civilization are prone to interact with 
one another, does this rhythm assert itself on the large scale as 
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well as on the small? Can we diacein it in the broad lines of the 
historical process of social disint^ration with which we have now 
made ourselves fairuliar? 

Jf» with this question in mind, we now cast our eye over the 
conspicuous features of the dblntegradon-process, we shall find 
an unmistakable example of a rally in the foundation of a universal 
state, and an equally unmistakable example of a rout in the foro^ 
going Time of Troublea’; and wo shall also find that the process 
does not exhaust itself in this single beat of the rhythm; for the 
establishment of the universal state is not the end of the story. 
For a time it may look as though this were something better than 
a rally from a rout. Is not the universal state a genuinely, even 
if belatedly, successful response to the challenge that has remained 
unanswered since the original breakdown? Ims challenge usually 
seems to take the form of a warfare between parochial sovereign 
states which threatens to become deadly unless the institution of 
parochial sovereignty can be transcended. Is not this condition 
for salvation fulfilled in the establishment of a unitary state of 
oecumenical range ? And does not this justify the creators and 
preservers of a universal state in expecting that their handiwork 
will endure for ever ? The answer seems to be that the establish¬ 
ment of a universal state is a response which ^Us short of success 
because it has been achieved both too late and at too great a cost. 
The stable door has been bolted only after the steed fled. The 
cease-fire has been sounded only after the soldier has been dealt 
a mortal wound. The sword has been sheathed only after it has 
drunk so deep of blood that its thirst for bloodshed can never cow 
be slaked until it has stolen out of its scabbard again and buried 
its blade up to the hilt in the body of the blood-guilty swordsman.* 
And. whatever the explanation, there is at any rate no doubt about 
the fact; for the march of events proves incontrovertibly that the 
universal state has an Achilles* h^l, and that its belief in its own 
immortality is nothing but an illusion-* Sooner or later the umver- 
sal state passes away; and its passing brings the disintegrating 
society to iU dissolution. In the terms of our formula the rally 
that is represented by the foundation of a universal state is followed 
by a relapse when the society m extremii is either attacked and 
devoured by some aggressive contemporary or else dissolves in an 
interregnum out of which an affiliated civilization eventually 
emerges.^ 

* Tie truth of the wrin« tfut’Uie? ibK uko the «wd •bdl peri*h «wort’ 
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Thus m the disintegratioD-phsse of the history of any dviliza- 
tion we can trace a caovement of the disintegration-rhythm through 
at least one beat and a half- A rout which begina at the breakdown 
of the civUiaation is eventually Mowed by a rahy which begins 
at the foundation of its universal state and which is eventually 
followed in its turn by the breakdown of this universal state's Pax 
Oicumenica. This latter breakdown marks the beginning of another 
rout which, instead of being followed by another rally, runs on 
unchecked until it results in annihilation. 

On this grand scale the pattern is conspicuous; but, if we look 
into the movement of disintegraiion more closely, we shall perceive 
that the beats which catch our attention first are not the whole of 
the tune: they are major beats chat are interspersed with at least 
as many minor ones. 

While it is true, for example, that the foimdadon of a universal 
state marks the beginning of a rally, and its breakdown the begin¬ 
ning of a rout, it is not true that the rally maintains itself con¬ 
tinuously, without fla gging , freijn the first until the second of these 
two moments. In our survey of saviours with the sword we have 
passed in review the company of the TUyrians’,* whose mission is 
CO re-establish the Pax Oecumtnka of a universal state after the 
society has suffered a relapse into anarchy; and this is as much as 
to say that, ‘in the last analysis’, the reign of the Pt2x Oecumeniea 
proves not to be a single continuous regime, but to resolve 
itself, under the analyst’s lens, into a couple of minor reigns with 
a minor interregnum in between them. On this showing, the 
periodicity-formula for a universal state Is not a single b^at of 
Rally-and-Relapae but a double one; and, if we emplc^ a more 
powerful microscope, we may be able to carry our analysis toher. 

For example, if we focus upon the Roruan Empire, which was 
the Hellenic universal state, we shall easily discern the minor 
interTegnara—beginning after the death of Marcus in a.d. i8o and 
ending at the accession ^ DiocletUn in a.d. 284^— ^hich splits the 
total span of the Par Romma into two discontinuous bouts: the 
first bout ending in the year of the death of Marcus and beginning 
in the year of the Battle of Aciium {commiisum 31 B.C.), while the 
second bout begins in the year of the accession of Diocletian and 
ends in the year of the Battle of Adrianople {ccmtmiisum A-D. 378). 
But, if we DOW take the first of these two bouts of the Pax Pomona 
(durabat 31 B.C.-A.D. rSo) and analyse this in iU turn, wc shall find 
that even this bout did not run quite continuously from beginning 

> Sm V. c Gi) (4. ^ 
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Co end of its own relatively short span. Even within this 8ub> 
period we can put our finger, at the year a.d. 69, 'the Year of the 
Four Emperors’, on a aub*interregnum which is undoubtedly a 
genuine example of its kind, howler mild a case we may pro> 
nounce it to be—judging by the length of its duration and the 
degree of its anarchy—in comparison even with the minor 
interregnum of AD. i80'^4 and a fortiori with tho major inter- 
regnuiD which began in A,D. 378 and which was never retrieved. 

If we now rum from the Soman Empire to the Tokugawa 
Shogunate, which was the univeraal state of the Far Eastern 
Society in Japan, we may be able to carry our analysis to yet a 
further degree of refinement. The Pax Toh^awua idstrabat a.d. 
1600-1868) did not last out its natural term, because it was over¬ 
taken and overwhelmed by the impact on Japan of the alien 
civilization of the West; yet, even within this exceptionally short 
Time^pan, a modem Western scholar has detected thr^ sub¬ 
relapses and two sub-rallies between the foundation of the 
Tolmgawa Shogunate in the year of the Battle of Sekigebara 
[commxssum a,d. 1600) and its abrupt end in the year of the Meiji 
Revolution {actum 186$).' 

Again, in the major interregnum that follows the decisive break¬ 
down of a Pax Ocnonemcay it is possible in some cases to discern 
a sub-rally punctuating a d6b&c]e which at first glance appears to 
run on and out, without any check at all, into a never-retrieved 
annihilation. In the major interregnum that followed the decisive 
breakdown of the Pax Romana in A.D. 378, we can espy a sub-rally 
of this kind in the reign of Jusdnian {mpcrabat a.d. 527-65).* 
In Indie history Justinian has a counterpart in Harsha (sRperedar 
A.D. 606-47),* temporarily arrested the ebb of a fide which, 
by the time when Harsha came to the throne, had been running 
out, unchecked, for no less fhan four generations since the decisive 
bre^down of the Pax Ou^tica in the eighth decade of the fifth 
century of the Christian Era. And, if Hai^a U an Indie Justinian, 
the 'Abbasid Caliph Nasii*—who for a moment succe^fuUy re¬ 
asserted the temporal authority of his office more than three 
hundred years after its eclipse in the ninth century of the Christian 
Era—may be called a Syriac Heraclius. In Sinic history the 
major interregnum that followed the decisive breakdown of the 
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Pax Hamca in the last quarter of the second wntury of the 
Christian Era was momentarily interrupted-'in this case after an 
interra] of about a hundred years—the f^litical uni^ of the 
territories which had formerly been embraced in the Sinic univer¬ 
sal state was temporarily restored under the dynasty of the United 
Tsin {mptreirarU A.D. 280-317).* This Sinic sub-rally in the 
course of a major interregnum was impressive so long as it lasted; 
but in the sequel it proved as costly a luxury as Justinian's blw 
of magnificence. In the Sinio, as in the Hellenic, case the dis¬ 
solving society was harrowed by more cruel tribulations after the 
abortive rally than it had ever undergone before it. For example, 
the ‘successor-states’ of the Sinic universal state in the first bout 
of the interregnum, which had followed immediately upon the break¬ 
up of the empire of the Posterior Han at the turn of Ae second and 
third centuries of the Christian Era, had been the indigenous Sinic 
prindpalities that stiU live on in the realm of romance under the 
name of ‘the Three Kingdoms'. On the other hand the 'successor- 
states' by which the empire of the United Tsin was supplanted 
in its turn were carved out of the flesh of the Sinic body social by 
barbarian invaders.^ 

If we turn, in the third place, from the major interregnum 
which follows the decisive breakdown of a Pax Ckeum^mca to the 
‘Time of Troubles' that precedes its establishment, we shall find 
that this phase, too, in the disintegration of a civilization is not 
really uniform in colour or seamless in texture. The rout that is 
precipitated by the breakdown of a civilization does not run quite 
unchecked until the moment of the rally chat is marked by the 
foundation of a universal state. Just as the Pax Oeamenka of a 
universal state la punctuated by a minor interregnum which splits 
its reign into two discontinuous bouts, so the anarchy of a 'Time 
of Troubles’ is punctuated by a minor recovery whidi breaks the 
seizure up into two distinct paroxysms. 

If. in the l^ht of these considerations, we now try to strike a 
mean between an over-simple and an over-subtle analysis, we 
may be inclined to concentrate our attention upon a run of the 
disintegration-rhythm in which It takes three and a half beats of 
the movement of Rout-and-Rally to cover the journey from the 
breakdown of a civilization to its dissolution. Let us test our 
periodiciCy-pattem, as it presents itself on this scale, by our 
usual empirical method. Do the histories of the disintegradons of 
the clvHIzationa whose histories are known to us fall naturally into 
this shape P Our survey will necessarily be confined to cases in 

• Sm I. C (i) (&), to:, i. p. SS; IV. C (ii) ii) Tol. ir, p. Sj, fooootc 3; titd V, C 
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which our evidence is sufficient and in which, at the same time 
the normal course of events has not been distorted out of all 
recognition by the disturbing impact of ejttcmaJ forces. These 
conditions are fulfilled in the histories of the Hellenic and Sinic 
and Sumcric civilizations, and again in the history of the main 
body of the Orthodox Christian Society. The history of the 
Hindu Civilization has likewise followed a nomial course which 
in our day is all but complete. And we shall also find it worth 
while to look at the histories of the Syriac Civilization, the Far 
Eastern Society both in Japan and in Cl^a, the Babylonic 
Cfvilization, the Orthodox Christian Society in Russia, and the 
MiDOan Gvilization—in s^tc of the irregularities which deform 
the first five of these aix Ivories in their later chapters. 

The Rhythm in MelUnic History. 

The Hellenic example may be convenient to take first, becsujse 
the challenge that worsted the Hellenic Civilization is one which 
has been the common bane of most of the civilizations whose 
breakdowns and disintegrations are on record, and at the same 
time one which is nowhere more easy to identify than it is in the 
HcUenic case in point. The chalJei^ under which the Hellenic 
Gvilization broke down was maoifwtly the problem of creating 
some kind of political world order that would transcend the 
institution of Parochial Sovereignty. And this problem, which 
defeated the generation that stumbled into the Atheno-Pelopon- 
ne^ War of 43 *“404 ® o«ver disappeared from the Hellenic 
Society's agenda so long as such a thing as Hellenism survived in 
any recognizable form.* 

The moment of the breakdown of the Hellenic Society is not 
difficuit to date; it can be equated with the outbreak erf the Atbcncn 
Peloponnesian War in 431 b.c.; and we can be equally confident 
in dating the establishment of the Pax Romanoy which served as 
the Hellenic Pax OecumoToea, from Octavian's victory at Actium 
in 31 B.c. Can we also discern a movement of Rally-and-Relapse 
in die course of the 'Time of Troubles’ that extends between these 
two dates ? If we scan the history of the Hellenic World during 
the four centuries ending in 31 n.c., the vestiges of an abortive 
pre-Augustan rally are urunisUkable. 

One symptom is the social gospel of Homonoia or Concord^ 
which was preached by Timolcon {ducehat 344-337 B.a) in Sidly 
and by Alexander 336-343 b.c.) in a vaster field east of 
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the Adriatic.* Another symptom of a rally is the subsequent 
prescription by two philosophers, Zeno and EpicuniB, of a way 
of life for citizens of a commonwealth which was not any parody 
dty*8tate but was nothing less than the Comop^lis>‘^ A third 
symptom is a crop of constieutional experiments—the Seieucid 
Empire, the Aetolian and Achaean Confederacies, the Roman 
Commonwealth-which were all of them attempts to tranac«d 
the traditional sovereignty of the individual city-sute by buildmg 
up political communities on a aupra-city-state scale out of dty- 
states which bad been persuaded or coerced into playing the part 
of constituent cells of a larger body politic.* A fourth symptom is 
the endeavour to put new life into a dead-alive ‘patrios politeia’ 
which was made by certain high-minded sons of the Hellemc 
dominant minority—-the two Heracieidae at Sparta and the two 
Gracchi at Rome^—who idealistically overrated Ae bluings 
?^ch their country had derived in times past from its traditional 
constitution when this had been ‘a going concern’, and who were 
naively blind to the dangers of attempting to reinstate an obsolete 
institution which had now become an anac^iroimm as well as a dead 
lefter.* A fifth symptom is a certain considerateness towards 
civilian life and property which appears to have been shown by 
the belligerents in itt wars of Alexander’s successors.* A sixth 
symptom is the social rc-enft8Qchisemcnt,p<Mi AUxmtdrum, of the 
women and slaves.’ It will be observed these symptoms of a 
rally in the course of the Hellenic 'Time of Troubles' extend over 
four or five generations, reckoning fromTimoleon'sto Cleomencs ,* 
so chat it is not easy to pin this r^y down between definite dates; 
but, if we try to determine the period in which all this promise 
seemed neai^ to being translate into performance, we may be 
inclined to aingle out the breathing-space of half a century between 
the death of Pyrrhus in aya b.c.— an event that marked the end of 
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the strife over the division of the heritage of Alexander the Gr^t 
—and the outbreak of the Hannibalic War m ii8 s.c. This rela¬ 
tively prosperous spell of HelJecic history in the third century B.c. 
is not incompaxable with the earlier $p^ of rather greater pros¬ 
perity and almost equal length which In the fifth century had 
intervened between t^ repulse of Xerxes and the outbreak of the 
Atheno-Peloponneskn War; and the two general wars which 
respectively cut the two breathlng-spacee short were disasters of 
an approximately equal magnitude. It will be seen that, if the 
third century B.c. witnessed a rally which almost looked like a 
return of the Fericlean Age, this raUy was followed by a relapse 
which was at least as serious a d^b&cle as the breakdown in whi^ 
the Periclean ^e bad found its tragic end.^ 

Can we diagnose the weak point in the rally that accounts for its 
ultimate defeat ? The weakness arose out of a sudden great increase 
in the material scale of Hellenic life that had been a by-product 
of the first paroxysm of the Hellenic ‘Time of Troubles’. HcDcnic 
arms which had been exercised and sharpened in a hundred years 
of incemeciae warfare were turned against non-Hellenic targets 
towards the end of the fourth cenriuy B.c.; and, in practised 
Macedonian and Roman hands, these formidable weapons then 
conquered, and in conquering annexed to the HeUenic Worid, the 
domains of four alien dvillzations^ as well as vast tracts of Barbar¬ 
ism.^ This sudden change of material scale seriously—>and, as it 
turned out. fatally—aggravated the difficulty of solving the un¬ 
solved problem on the solution of which the fate of the Hellenic 
Ci\uiization hung. The problem, as we have seen, was that of 
creating some kind of polldeal world order that would transcend 
the traditional sovereignty of the individual dty-state; and, while 
the change of material 8<^ did promise to serve this end in one 
negative way by making the maintenance of City-State Sovereignty 
impossible, the same chai^ also bad a positive consequence 
which militated—and this \ricb hr greater effect—against the 
endeavour to bring a world order into being. 

Experiments in overcoming a traditional parochialism which 
were imprecedentedly successful in themselves were now turned 
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to account, not for the Urge and vital purpose of creating an all- 
embracing Hellenic world order, but for the petty and perverse 
purpose of forging new-ftngled Great PoweR of a supra-city-atate 
calibre which would be capable of continuing, on the new scale of 
Hellenic alfeirs, the intemedne warfare that had been waged on 
the old scale by a Sparta and an Athena and a Thebes with such 
disastrous effects upon the life of the society in which all these 
parochial communities had their being. Thus the political shape 
which the Hellenic Sode^ assumed in the new chapter of Hellenic 
history that had been opened by Alexander’s passage of the Helles¬ 
pont* was something that was at the oppwte pole from a political 
world order. When the cpigoni of the diadochi of Alexander had 
fought one another to a standstill and the dust of haitlc had had 
time to settle down, the political landscape that became visible in 
the fourth decade of the third century B.c. revealed a cluster of 
pygmy sutes at the heart of the Hellenic World compassed about 
by a ring of giant Powers whose ambitions were set, and energi« 
bent, upon me perilous game of contending with one another in 
the central arena for the prize of a hegemony over its puny and 
defenceless denizens.^ Both the geographic^ expansion of the. 
Hellenic World that had been achiev^ by Macedonian and 
Roman military prowess and the constitutional progress in trans¬ 
cending city-state sovereignty that had been accomplished by 
Aetolian and Achaean and Seleucid and Roman statesmanship had 
been seized upon, and successfully misapplied, for the purpose of 
recruiting the strength of the new competitors for a military 
ascendancy. And these giants* only notion of how to employ their 
huge physical powers was to refight the battles of Athens and 
Sparta with a titanic violence that had never come within those 
old-fashioned belUgereots’ capacity. 

The inevitable consequence was a repetition in the third century 
of the catastrophe which the Hellenic Sode^ had brought upon 
itself once already in the fifth century. In that earlier age the 
city-states which bad indulged in 'temperate contests* wdth one 
another during the half-century following the repulse of Xerxes 
had eventually fallen into the internecine conflict of 432-404 b.c. 
And now, in the third century, the new Great Powers of supra- 
dey-state calibre which had ^en Athens’ and Sparta*s place 
proved likewise unable to contend with one anothd: for longer 
than half a century without stumbling, in their turn, Into a disaster. 
The respite that had begun after the death of Pyrrhus ended in the 

^ For tl)i» 'iKW UcIWflic hitiory »e« V. C 9 (fii. Aadcx, p. 3 ^, bdow. 

a For this «eastdJkaoB of Kdknic polftie*l £ere«a ia Uuj ^ Uv 

31 a 339-41, IV, C (lii) (e) a (k), *al. tv, pp. s 6 $ 4 nd aeS-9, above. 
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H&xuiib&ilc War of 218-201 B.c. And this time the havoc was 
proportionate to the unprecedented material ‘drive’ of the con- 
Sic&ig forces. The overthrow of Athens In 404 b.c. had been 
followed by nothing worse—bad enough though this might be— 
than a series of indecisive epilogues to the Great War which had 
ended at Aegospotami. Sparta, Thebes, and Macedonia in turn 
had won and lost an originally Athenian hegemony. On the other 
hand the overthrow of Carthage in 201 b;c. was followed by the 
destruction or subjugation of three other Great Powers in a series 
of decisive conflicts from which Rome emeiged as the sole 8ur> 
viving combatant. Zama was followed by Cyooscephalae and 
Magnesia and Fydna; and the cumulative ^ect of half a century 
of catastrophic warfare (218-168 B.c.) upon the stamina of the 
Hellenic Society of the day was so devastating that the victor’s 
triumph was immediately followed by a series of social convulsions 
which racked the victor himself quite as cruelly as his victims and 
which left the whole Hellenic b^y social mortally enfeebled by 
the dme when this second paroxysm of the Hellenic Time of 
Troubles’ was brought to an end at last through the tardy con* 
version of a Roman Anarchy into a Roman Peace.* 
la the history of the disintegration of the Hellenic Society we 
have now verifled the occurrence of one perceptible rally and one 
flagrant relapse between the original br^down of the Hellenic 
Civiliaation in 431 B.c. and the establishment of a Hellenic Pax 
OtaaneTtica in 31 B.C.; and, since we have already taken note* of 
the subsequent relapse and rally that intervened between the first 
establishment of the Pax Romana In 31 B.c. and its final break¬ 
down in A.D. 37$, we can now report that the disintegration of one 
historic sodety, at any rate, does in fact present itself in the pattern 
of a run of three and a half beats of a recurrent movement of Rout- 
and-Rally. Let us see whether this finding is confirmed in other 
cases. 


The Rhythm m Sime History^ 

If we turn to the Sinic case next we shall identify the moment 
of the breakdown of the Sinic Civilisation with the date of the 
disastrous collision between the two Powers Tain and Ch’u in 
634 B.c .,5 and the moment of the establishment of a Sinic Pax 

• SiiAt AuffUJtiM, lo CivitaU JM.Bock HL chin. !8-«S. iurv«7« tbe 
(hk M«obd Mr«xynn of tb« Hellaoic Tune of TreuUee’, fretn the oxrtarWK ef tM 
Keonib^ war to tbe cstabliahment of the Ak ^warra; and b chap*. 19-39 )u tub* 
mit* that at aar nu dte climu of thj* c f OKyam~i.e. tae Reman ttatu and avil wan 
^ i3S-3< >.0.—U been njora dnadfoJ Utanany «f the experkocea of hi* tnm genera* 
beo.not exijudins Alatic’aaack of Rome JnA.o. 4 J©. _ 

» Id IV, C (I). vol. W. p. Sj V. C (j) {<) 3, vol. v, p. ttr. V. C (i) (d) S («), AooO, 
»ol. V, p. 6*9; V. C (ii) in tbe prenirt volyme, p. so?: "nd ptaaew cbapiar, 
p. aSe, above. 

> Sn IV. C I, vol. iv, p. 66. above. 
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Oteumemca with the overthrow, io izi B.C., of Ts’i by Ti’in—a 
‘knock-out bloV which left Ta^in alone alive aa the solitary aur- 
vfvor in an arena now littered with the corpses of all the other 
Great Powers of the Sinic World.* If these are the two terminal 
dates of the Sinic ‘Time of Troublea’, are there any traces of a 
movement of Rally-and-Relapse within the intervening period? 
In the Sinic, as in the Hellenic, case the answer to this question 
is in the afirmative. 

There is a perceptible rally in the course of the Sinic ‘Time of 
Troubles’ round about the generation of Confucius (tfioebat circa 
551-479 B.C.): and this rally may be taken to have been inaugurated 
by the disarmament conference of 546 in which a serious 
attempt was made to grapple with the fundamental problem of 
Sinic international politics. 

In the Sinic World the dangerous political constellation into 
which the Hellenic World fell/wt Alcxandrum ^—that is to say, not 
until half-way through the Hellenic 'Time of Troubles'—had 
aJr^dy taken shape in the last phase of tiie growth of the Sinic 
Society, before its breakdown. Even as early as that, the ge(^ra- 
phical expansion of the Sinic culture had produced the political 
eifect of endrclu^ the older states in the cradle of the Sinic 
Civilization with a ting of younger states which outclassed their 
eldera in material calibre as decidedly as these surpassed the par- 
venues in eveiy other respect.^ The catastrophe of 634 ax. can 
perhaps be traced back to the failure of a previous attempt to deal 
with this awkward situation by international co-operation. In 
681^80 B.c. the pygmy states in the heart of the Sinic World bad 
organized themselves into a Central Confederacy under the presi¬ 
dency of the eastern Great Power, Ta’i, with the object of opposing 
a collective resistance to the pressure of the preponderant and 
aggressive southern Great Power, Ch'u. But, although this Central 
Confederacy was equipped with a permanent constitution which 
provided for recurrent assemblies of the heads of states with the 
Prince of Ts’I as their convener,* its existence did not avail to 
prevent 'power politics’ ftom becoming the dominant ^ccor in 
Sinic intematiookl relations; and the conference of 546 B.c. repre¬ 
sented a fresh attempt^ to rescue the Sinic World from a chronic 

* Fm Uic »i9iu£c«Bcc cf Um «veat we I. C (i) (S), vol. I, p, 69, ebove. 

* Set cic, *e(. at, p«a, eit. 

f See the prweat chapter, pp. ebove. 

* See 111 . C (ci) (S). tqI. in, p. je}, raeotew ^ ud p. 3x3, foonote 3, ebove, w well 
w Me^^. H.; Ze CAn 4 ^tJ^ <^tii 1017, Boceerd). M. end 

* For tbe fouDdeoen, orguuMdon, end oieton' of tfue sinic Ceatnl ueafederecy eee 
ibid , pp. lyp-jei. The Auembty %m eenveneo menuelty far the Iwtfooryeen oftfae 
Cenirti ConfedrrecY’i exuunee, but tbemfeer only «t lenitc incerveie whl^ were of 
00 fined length. 

* Betwees tbe fouaduieo of tbe Ceetrel Coofedcncy in SSi-fiSe s.«. ind tbe celUng 
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wirfar« which, in and after the Tsin-Ch’u Wai pf 634*-6aS s.c, 
had ceased to be temperate and had becpme intemedne. This lime 
the two Great Powers which for eighty-eight years past bad been 
struggling incondusively for the prize of hegemony were implored 
by Sung—which was one of the most andent and moat respectable 
of the pygmy ataW at the centre—to lay aside their mutually 
incompatible ambitions and to fls«nim^ a joint presidency of the 
Centrd Confederacy on a footing of equality with one another; 
and this statesmanlike diplomacy did secure a breathing-space for 
an already grievously self-lacerated Sinic body sodal. 

What the Sung G^emmtnt accoropliabed in 546 B.c. gave an 
opportunity in tbe nert generation for a sage who had been bom 
in the neighbouring central state of Lu about five years before tbe 
date of tlu conference. Confudua was able to devote his life to 
the self-imposed mission of saving the Sinic Society from suidde 
by converting its princes to a philosophically archaistic way of 
living and ruling.* But Coofudus's personal experience gives the 
measure of the rally which the coi^erence of 546 B.c, had in¬ 
augurated, for Coohicius Is perhaps tbe supreme example of a 
prophet who has been not without honour save In his own time. 
A sage who was to be honoured superlatively by Posterity after the 
Sinic World had been tragically overtaken hy the catastrophe from 
which the posthumous hero had hoped to save it, found himself 
unable to gain the ear of any concemporaiy ruler. And, if Posterity 
has been right in recognizing in ConKicIus’s prescription the 
sovereign cure for Sinic troubles, then it is not to be wondered at 
that the generation who refused to take this healing medicine 
when the cup was brought to their lips should have fallen into a 
relapse which was to prove to be still graver than the seizure chat 
had almost been the death of their fathers. 

The first warnings of fresh trouble had already declared them¬ 
selves quite early in Confudus^s own lifetime. For example, the 
Covenant of 546 B.c. had been broken by Ch'u in 53d after one 
renewal in 541 But a disrurbiog factor to which ^e relapse of 
the Sinic Si^ietypor^ Confucium can be traced back more directly 
is the decline and M of tbe principality of Tm. This northern 

ot (b« crafaneM of 546 a.c. Centnl Cenfe^enpr bid ooe eenipinioua kkmu 
vhen, in (bf •ucceMvi MMiobUn of 6ss aad 6$i b c,, it (uecMded u) tcrulitiag tbe 
auceeMOn M the throne of tbe ImpehelDriMaiy of the Cbou. At ^4 aec^ of (heae 
two BeetioM (be GoTemmeiua tbere reprcBented appev w heve eubccrited to a 
Cevount oTfive artidea. ia whiofa tbef pledfed theaiaeNea to act upon eenaio mhet 
vaguely formUated PfineiPlee of pobaou and aocial bobariour. (8 m HJnh, F.: Tht 

Aimt** ifutoy ^ Cnoo (Sew Yorfi 190S. UnjvemTT Fnaa). pp ao^io.) 

' CoofuonM'a oofocr bw been nkeo ea an illuatneioB of the metif of Witndnwal'aw; 
Remm la III. C (u) (S\*ol. iu. F|P>J*8-jo, above, and aa an iUuatntion of the aa^'a 
endeavour to aava aoula ^ peozy ia V. C (iO (4)1 In cbe preaent vohjeae, p. 95a, above. 

* See Mupdro, op. oit., p. 34k 
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Great Power, which had been the first Sinic staw to militarise 
itself,* was also the first to go to pieces * Since about 5^ b.c. 
there had been signs that the central government of Tsln was 
losing ita hold over ita feudatories; from 497 s.c. onwards this 
weakening of the central authority In the state began to be reflected 
in a process of internal disintegration; in the course of the fifth 
century the principality virtually dissolved into a mere congeries 
of fie^; and this anarchy was only overcome at the cost of the life 
of the principality itself. About the year 424 b.c. Tsin broke up 
into three 'successor-states’—Chao, Han, and Wei—-which secured 
diplomatic recognidon in 403. This was the signal for a fresh out¬ 
break of internecine warfare in the Sinic World; and that warfare 
was now waged in a larger arena and with a greater intensity than 
the pre-Con^cian bout. 

The increase in the extent of the arena was directly due to the 
break'up of Tsin; for the three ‘successor-states' of the defunct 
princip^ty were none of them of a calibre to play the psrt of a 
Great Power efieciively; and their individual weakness was en¬ 
hanced by the interlacement of their territories and by the mutual 
hosdlity of their governments; so that the effect of the change vpaa 
to add three new members to the cluster of pygmy states at the 
heart of the Sinic World. On the other hand the ring of giants 
on the periphery was not broken, but was merely expanded, by the 
transference of the territories of the d-devant northern Great 
Power from the outer circle to the inner; for all this time the Sinic 
World as a whole had continued steadily to expand; and by the 
dme when Tsin collapsed a younger Power, Yen, which had lat¬ 
terly come into existence to the north of Tsin, was ready to step 
into the defunct northern Povrer’s place. As for the increase in 
intensity that accompanied this increase in the scale of the warfare 
between the Sinic Great Powers, it is commemorated in the trivial 
yet significant fact that the name Chan /Cuo—'the [period of] con¬ 
tending states'—which is properly applicable to the whole of the 
period between the outbreak of wax between Tsin and Ch’u in 
634 B.c. and the conquest of Ts’i by Ts’in in 221 6.C., has actually 
been confined, in the usage of Sinic historiography, to the second 
of the two paroxysms’ into which the Sinic ‘Time of Troubles’ is 
divided by the respite which began at the conference of 546 b.c. 

> Sm Mup^ro, op. dt., p. tsa. 

* pp. Hi. 3 J 3 , 303-3. 4 nd 367-8, for the pn'oeipeJ eu^ ia ■ deety whteb 
wu • snduel proeew. 

* The bej^iAflins of the Chan Ktn period eeeme to h«ve been lometimn reckoned 
from 40J S.e. {ihe dace of the diptomitic reco^ition of the three *wccee*or-*taK«’ cf 
Tub) arid oomedsiei froto 479 >.C. (Ae luppoeed dAte cf (be death of ConfuCauf): but 
the ueaat of the tenn deei not xem ever to have beec atretebed t« i^ude either Cen- 
ftKiua'a lifenme c<, tjorntri. the bout of interaeeine vrerfare before Cortfociui** birth. 
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Tht second paroxysm engraved $0 much more harrowing an im* 
preasioo upon Sinic min^ chat it came to be thought of as the 
'Time of Troubles’ par txuUenu, 

'Avec la chute du ce n'eat pas seulemeoc un des graods dtats qui 
aTiit dUparu, c'dtaiC aussi tout ud iddal d'organUation politique soua 
Is foRoe d’une sorts de coof^ddration respectant dans une ceruine 
mesure lea droits des princes locaux: & partir du slide, le vieux 
syst^s des bigimonies itait bien mort, et ce n’est pas pour le ressua> 
dter i leur prc£t que !ea grands itats luttirent, ce fut pour s'agrandir 
^rectement aux ddpens de leurs voisins plus falbles, jusqu’i ce que le 
triomphe difinhif d 'un seul rdalisSt pour la premiire fols 1 'unitd absolve 
du monde chincds ender/' 

Thus in Sinic, as in Hellenic, history we can verify the occur¬ 
rence of one perceptible rally and one fiagrant relapse between the 
original breudown of the society and the establishment of its Pax 
0 tcu 3 nemca\ and, if we go on to Inquire whether the Sinic, like the 
Hellenic, Pax Otcumernca was punctuated by a relapse and a rally, 
we find this question easy to answer in the affirmative. The 
break in the continuity of the Pax Hanka la marked by a literal 
interregnum {^urabat A.D. 9-25} which intervened between the 
fall of £e dynasty of the Prior Han and the establishment of a new 
dynasty which had no genuine conneaaon with the House of Liu 
Pang, chough it assumed the name of ‘the Posterior Han* in a 
bar&ccd endeavour to glcee over its lack of any legitimate tide 
to the Imperial Throne. The historical fact of the interregnum 
disposes of this fiction of continuity, and the bout of anarchy was 
longer dt facto than de jure ', for the Prior Han had let the reins of 
government fall ftom their hands about half a century before they 
lost the throne itself to the usurper Wang Mang,* It will be seen 
that dke subsequent dedsive breakdown of the Pax Hanica to¬ 
wards the close of the second century of the Christian Era, when 
the Posterior Han coUapsed in their turn, was the fourth d^blcle, 
reckoning from the initial disaster of 634-62S 6.C., in the history 
of the disintegration of the Sinic Society; and, since this fourth 
d^b&de was not successfully retrieved by the abortive rally in the 
time of the United Tsin,* the number of standard beats of the 
movement of Rout-and-Bally that can be counted in the course of 
the disintegration-process from tiiat to last turns out in Sinic, as 
in Hellenic, history to be three and a half. 


* Mupiro, op. dt., pp. 39^1. 

* TU* eoUip*« of the Prior Kao ij perbape t» he explained, at I«e«t in p^. u aa 
effect «f the itraiAef the geeat wen «f Mflqueal oe the Eunelao Steppe wbicc had been 
leuoebed bp the emperer Wuti (eee V. C (i) (e) 3, vcl. v. p. a?:, above), 

t Sec pp. aSs-e, above. 
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The Rhythm m Summ History. 

If we ^OED Sinic history to Sumeric we shall register the 
same reading here again; for in the course of the Sumeric 'Time 
of Troubles’ a beat of Rally-and-Rout is distinctly, even if only 
faintly, perceptible, while the bfe-span of the Sumeric universal 
state is punctuated by a counter-beat of Rout-and-Rally which is 
unusually emphatic. 

If we date the beginning of the ‘Time of Troubles’* from ^e 
career of the Sumerian nmtarist Lugabaggial of Erecb (Unik) 
and Umma {dmvujbatur circa 2677-2653 B.C-)* and equate its end 
vrith the foundation of a Sumeric unive^ slate by Ur-Engur of 
Ur {imperabat circa 2298-2281 b,c.),* we may detect, ia the life¬ 
time of the Akkadian m^tarist Naramain {demnabatur circa 2572- 
2517 B.C.), at least one symptom of a rally in a sudden notable 
advance in the field of visual art which had been achieved between 
the generation of Naramsin and that of his predecessor Sargon 
{<hmutahatm circa 2652-2597 B.c.).* At the same time this very 
increase, in this age, of ^ Sumeric Society’s powers of visud 
representation has served to testify that this successful cultivation 
of the arts of peace was not accompanied by any renunciation of 
Militarism, scene portrayed on Naramsin’s celebrated stele 
cries out for a necoesis that duly overtook the hero's successors.^ 
Within a quarter of a century Naramaln’s death the Akkadian 
power had been shaken by disputes over the auccesslon to the 
throne;^ within sixty-two years the sceptre had passed bsck 
Akkad to Erech; and within e^bty-eight years the Gutaean bar¬ 
barians who had been brought to bay and slaughtered by Naramsin 
in their native mountain ^tnesses had taken their revenge by 
d^acef)ding upon the plains of Shinar and imposing their own rule 
ott both Alkad and Sumer.^ This interlude of barbarian domina- 
tioQ—which marked the acme of the second paroxysm of the 
Sumeric ‘Time of Troubles'—lasted for 124 years {drea 2429- 

* TVx dtte* given in the f^lowing for events ia Sutmric biitory an all 

taken, etee^ other reftnacea are giveo. from McTcr. E.: AttUn CArone^ofw 

grfyiofTOD. Aityrimt md AtgypUiu (Stuttgiirt and fierioi CoRa). 

s See I. C (i) <d). vol. >. p. 109, above, 

* See I. C i. p. to^j V. C (ft 6 (y), voL t, p. 497 ; V. Cfl) (d) 6 (S), 

Aadcz, toI. ▼, ro. Q$^i; eod V, C (u) («), ia the present voluoa, p. 190. above. 

* For thi» adVaiic a fe rwfajebeneotweasoetatnfciagli^esQfevide^ii afierted 
by the atala on vrbicb Naraa^ has ceanemontod hia sggresaioo againet the high- 
koden of G^sdutn le e Merer, E.. GcttAuhit dar AJumnu, vel. i, part (aX 3rd ed. 
(Stuttgart and BcHcd toij, Com), p. ssa. 

t For Naraaoia^s sulitariiiB aaa m nminiii tee I, C (i) (b), toI. 1, p. 109; V. C 
(1) (r) 3, vol. V, pp> ao 3 and aSa; and V, C (ii) (e), ia the preecnt voluou, p. 164, 
abere. 

* The arienoioiD, eirta u 9 t^ 4 S 9 a.C., which saw &e leee four fuccesson of 
NanowiA OotBO and go may be compered with the Romaa 'Year of the Four Emperon*. 

V See V. C (ft (r) 3, vqI, v, p. 26a, above. 
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2306 6 .C.) before UtuchegaJ of Erech (mUtabat circa 2305-2299 
B.C.) made his abortive, and Ur*Engur of Ur {impcr<^ circa 229!- 
2281 B.c.) bis successful, attempt to establish a Pax Swnerica.^ 

The THme-span of this Pax Smerica extends between Ur> 
Engur's accession circa 2298 B.c. and Hammurabi’s death circa 
1905 B.c.; but when we look into the course of Sumeric history be¬ 
tween these two dates we fmd that in this case the ‘Peace’ is a thin 
sheU encasing a wide welter of anarchy.* The peace which Ur- 
Engur succeeded in estsblishing did not remain unbroken for 
more than iiS years. It was suddenly and violently interrupted 
when in 2180 B.c. Ur-Engur’s fcur& successor, the Emperor 
Ibisin, waa defeated and taken prisoner by a host of Elamite rebela. 
Thereupon ‘tlie Empire of the Four Quarters’ broke into fras- 
menu. The triumphantly insurgent province of Elam not ocly 
recovered its own independence; it also imposed ill rule upon a 
portion of the metropolitan territory of the Sumeric universal 
atate in Shinar, whicA was now organised into a client-state of 
Elam with its capital at Larsa and with an Elamite prince installed 
there u the vutti of an Elamite suserein who was the King of 
Elam itself. In other parts of Shinar the tradition of the Empire 
of Ur was carried on by a ’Eealm of the Two Lands’* with ita 
capita] at Iain ; but this rdic of the Sumeric uriiverasl state wu not 
strong enough to hold together the provinces on which the Elam¬ 
ites Md not laid hands. This or that city-state (inprimik Erech) 
was perpetually asserting its independence here and there; and 
130 years after Ibiain’a catastrophe a new ’successor-state’ with a 
greater future wu carved out ot the former domain of the Empire 
of Ur by Amorite marchmen who made themselves muters of 
Babylon in 2049 B.c. From first to lut the tide of anarchy that 
had broken loose in 2 ido B.c. went on flowing for more than 200 
yesrs. The first sign of a recoil from disruption cowards consoli¬ 
dation waa the conc)uest and annexation of the Empire of Iain by 
the Elamite client-state of Larsa circa 1954-1948 B.c. llie work 
of re-union wu completed in 1918 B.c. when Rimsin of Larsa, the 
Elamite conqueror lain, wu overthrown in his turn by Ham¬ 
murabi, the Amorite prince of Babylon. In virtue of to feat 

' I. C (0 (S). T»L l. p. c©6: V. C (8) (rf) 6 (y), »ol. v, p. 4 «; V. C (D (f) t (D. 
Aann, *ol. ▼. pp, end V. C (ii) (A, iB tht prMcntvotufB«, p. ipe. 

* Th« foUewifu Nets ittd dtCM In the hkucr «f tbi* r*erwl*wcflc« of th« StJfnwe 

TlfB* ofTreublea* (okca Cron Moyor. E.: G 4 *ifii<hu Sw Alurtumi. wl. f, ptn (s). 
3rd td. (StuRfun kDd Boriin 10 ti. CotW. pp. $59-69. u corrccKd by tb« mtim i wMar 
la UtOmAOmt Auynini und Aafyplm (SniRiartnd B«riin 

t 9 * 5 . CoRa). BB. iS-31. 

* i.«. Susar tad Akkad. Afttr (be eaCaaeropba of siSo BX. tho dcmi*enipa»fa tt 
laio tanrted to thia oiiaical »( 7 le and tida of the Bmp«»r Ur-Es|ui a^ abto^oad 
tba more ambiCsBu* awk aivd tide of ’tbe Bmpira e( tM Pour Quirtsra' wbi^ bad tmn 
iacrodvtad by Ur^Engur'a ruccaaaocDunti (loa V. C ( 8 } (d) 6 ( 8 >, Abbo, toI. v, p. 65^. 
abort). 
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Kairimurabi justly regarded himself as the successor of Ur-Engur 
and Dungi;‘ and there was a moment when he was effectively 
master of the whole of Dungi’s 'Empire of the Four Quarters , 
Elam included. But Hammurabi's restoration of the Fax Sumewa 
was as ephemeral as it was far-reaching. For the author of it was 
hardly in his grave before the Sumeric Society was swept off its 
feet again in a fourth and final debacle from which it never rallied.* 


The Fhythm in the History of the Mam Body of Orthodox Christen¬ 
dom. 

The now fimiiliar pattern reappears, just complete, in the 
integration of the main body of Orthodox Christendom, and again 
—this time all but complete—in the disintegration of the Hindu 
Society. 

We have identified the breakdown of the Orthodox Christian 
Society with the outbreak of the great Romanc^Bulgarian War of 
A.D. 977-10x9;^ and the eventual establishment of a p^ce which 
was oecumenical for the main body of Orthodox Christendom— 
though it did not extend to the offshoot of this civilixation on 
Russian soil—may be dated from the Ottoman conquest of Mace¬ 
donia in Aj). 1371-2.* In between these two termini of an Ortho¬ 
dox Christian 'Vime of Troubles* we can discern a rally led 
by the East Roman Emperor Alexius Comnenus {imperabat a.d, 
1081-1118),5 a consequent respite which lasted through the reigns 
of the next two sovercigna of the Comncnian Dynasty, and a 
relapse into which the sodcty fell in the ninth decade of the 
twelfth century.® The subsequent tribulations of Orthodox Chris¬ 
tendom, which were only ended by the establishment of a Pax 
OtUrnianica^r were still more grievous than the earlier troubles 


• 5 m M«y«. E.! GueJOekle detJIidrlm. tdL 1 . put (a). 3rd ed. (StMRawT kod BcrUo 

l«S ud 00. kod IV. C ^(S> X. vol. It, ^€3-4. •b<»k. 
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mm in ihe teath eeaouy of (be Chrinan Era <aae TV. C (iil) i<) * W.«ol. >v. pp, 399- 
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Greek ‘aucceaaor-eiwe* of tbe Seat Eocnan Empire lo pu(tios lecacber asaio aoBW of 
frafaea(a latovrliiefa (he Ecnpire had brekea op hatbiLUi A.P. 1 (S6 aad a.p. 1004. In 
ethar comana (Part III, A. vel. iu, p. *7. and V. C (u) («), Is the praaeu volume, p. 
(84, above) thw Nicece Greek actuevemenaa hive beee (alien aa sroptoma ofa n^ 
in tne (ide ef dtfmpboa. aad aa porteoia ef the la(ar and grreter acmeveineiMa of the 
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which had been moiricntarily overcome by the prowess of Alexius 
Comnenus. 

The OtUmoToca which vras inaugurated by the Ottoman 
conquest of Macedoma in A.D. 1371-2 eventually collapsed under 
the shock of defeat in the great Russo-Turkish War of 2768-74; 
but, while this collapse marked the decisive breakdown of a regime 
that had been first established four hundred years earlier, the 
Ottoman annals of the intervenii^ centuries present plain evidence 
of an anddpatory relapse that was retrieved by a temporary rally. 
The relapse is to be discerned in the rapid decay of the Pidishah's 
Slave-Household after the death of Suleymin the Magnificent in 
A.D. 1566.* The rally is heralded in the subsequent experiment of 
compensating for the demoralisation of the quUar by taking the 
Padishah’s Orthodox Christian T(Ctyth into partnership with the 
free Muslim citisens of the Ottoman commonwealth—who had 
now seised the reins of power—t^chout any longer insisting that 
the ra’fyfk should become renegades as the price of their admission 
to a share in the government of the stated 

This almost revolutionary innovation, which was introduced in 
the seventeenth century by the statesmanship of the vezlrs of the 
House of Kbptulij,^ won for the Ottoman Empire in the eighteenth 
century a breathing-space which is still wistfully remembered by 
the 'C^manlis of a later day as ‘the Tulip Period'. During this 
brief spell {area A.D. 272^36) the ruling class of an empire that 
was already standing on the defensive against the Franks and the 
Russians was still able for a moment to rest ^om the toils of war 
and to forget the cares of state in the recreation of cultivating a 
flower.* T^e breathing-space, however, was as shore as it was 
pleasant; for, even before it began, the statesmanlike salvage- 
work of the KOpnilus had been ^tally sabotaged by the reckless 

'OuDCrdU. Y«t, it tb« CrMk •rraiMC at political reoomuction U to b« rMaMed 
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ceavttcnd A d-itrK rpT* iB 1235 tad Mtccdosii is A.&. ii*$ tad ConitAntifW)f^ 
iiMU lA A.D, i*S>. A* hit w tboM Gmk phneeo of Nkaa ae^uind tcmtonci in 
Europo Croo Greek or Lolas nvoU, they loot tcrfitoriee io Aik to the Twin, For the 
fUahn of Mliftoua end ortiitic light 10 OnhodM ChriatendoxB ia the four* 
tecath eeatiuy •«« IV. C (iiU (c) t (fi). toI. ir, pp, above. 

I For ihk decay lee Pnt 111 . A. vol. ih. 0P. 44 - 7 , obere. 

* Fw thie esperiaeat •«« H. 1 ^ (n>, tsI. u, pp. ass-s, ead Pen III. A, vel. is, pp. 
47^. above. 
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•ervje* fu the ^taomsB Snpm in the leveaieentb cefituf? of the Chriaiiao En aa ibe 
iUynaa ioId>n had perfomed for the Romaa Empire ia the third ceotuy. 
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elaaa ie« voa Harniur, J.t Hutcirt da i'Fevvr OtwcA, rreneh tnaaletioa (iS vola.^ 
atha), vol.xiv (Pa^ xSjo, Selluard, Barthn, DufouretLomUi. pp. Si-ye. ‘La miiea 
d«a flenn devist le fofit dosuneet du pruple, k tel poisi aurpaaea btentSt Mila 

4 u’un rnfid nombre d’lndividua eviieati cettedpOQue «a France etdana lae Pay^M, 
pour b eulmae daa fuUpee' <p. 6 s). See al»o JonP, • OttcfnJiUjU/ OanaowenM ettifh 
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cailiUiism of Mebmcd Kdpriilu’s unluckily chosen prot«^ Q 3 ra 
MustaH.* This megalomaniac had wasted the preaous strength 

S ch the KSprtiius had been nursing back into the Ottoman body 
tic on a new attempt to conquer Western Chnatendont—a 
military which had proTed to be beyond the Ottoman Em¬ 
pire's power when this had been still at its hdght in Suleyman the 
Magnificent's lifetime. Qiia Mustafi’s folly had precipitated the 
gTttt war of 1682-99, in which the ascendancy had passed once 
for all from the Ottoman to the Frankish side.* And, although the 
KSprOlOs’ work did avail to stave off disaster for three-quarters 
of a century—from a.d. 1699 to a.d. 1774—the nemesis of Qara 
Mustafi'a wanton atroke was merely postponed and was not 
averted. The military disaster of a.d. 1768-74 proved irretrievable 
because, by that time, the ra'iyeh whose support the Koprol^ had 
enlisted were ceasing to be content with a partnership in the 
government of a deeSning Ottoman Empire and were being cap¬ 
tivated by the ambition of carving up the decrepit Ottoman body 
politic into young national states of their own in the fashion of the 
rising peoples of the West.* The sequel to the decisive breaMown 
of the Pax OUomanka —which was Orthodox Christendom's Pax 
Ofcumemca —in the last quarter of the dghteenth cenfiiiy wm not 
a rally: it was a merger of the main body of Orthodox Chnsien- 
dom in a ‘Great Society' of a Western complexion.* And thus we 
see that in Orthodox Christian history, too, the process of dis¬ 
integration has run through three and a half beats of the move¬ 
ment of Rout-and-Rally from first to last. 


Tht Phythm in Hindu History. 

In the history of the dirint^ration of the Hindu Society the 
final half-beat is not yet quite due, since the second instalment of 
the Pax Oecurntnica —which in the Hindu World has been pro¬ 
vided by the British Raj—is not yet quite over.® On the other 

' S«« V. C (o) {a), p. footnote 3. ebove, 

* See Pan in. A, iii, ps. 4 ^- 7 , ebove. 

* For the Wcetenvuboo w Che 'Oaouslis' Onbodes Chriitien ro end for toe 
MliboJ coBMOuencee of (her eulmnl coBventon. tee !I. D (v). vol. ii, pp. xSt-o; II. 
b Tol. ii, pp. asM; end IV. C (ii) (i) i, voL it, pp. 7^, above. 

* ibid. 
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Cujent by Akbu ia A.D. i $ 9 S—«» briof the event which, prrhe^ uoro Utea inr 
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breck'UB of (be Sntiih (Uj vte ro be expected, oc ibowinf. vdUvo thirty or forty 

yeere of the tone of wriiui tn a.v. tpsS. At tb«( Otoment, however, ii eeeoM retlMr 
more proOeble thet the biem^ of Indie would uke e diflereru (urB^fordK eeteUiihoMet 
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orJy experMnee of Bnt-nte biitehcel iiopemnce which Indie bed undergone bv then 
•ince Alibor's dey, ]a the mrifitimr (he oonteei between India end tfae Weetem World. 
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band the three earlier beats of Rout-and-Rahy have all left some 
trace on the record of Hindu history. The third beat of the three 
has been particularly emphatic; for in this beat the 'rout' is repre> 
sented by the collapse of the Mughal Pij in the eighteenth century 
of the Christian Era and the *^ly' by the establishment of tbe 
British lU] in the nineteenth century;* and these two instalments 
of peace—which are separated from one another in Time by no 
leas than s hundred years of virulent anarchy—have been the work 
of two gangs of empire-bujldera who are as alien from one another 
as they boi are from their Hindu ra'IyeA.» The rally-strolte of the 
second beat of the rhythm is equally clear, It is represented by 
the establishment of the Mughal lUj in the reign of Akbar (mperd- 
bat A.o. 1556-1602). The foregoing rout-stroke ia not so con¬ 
spicuous. Buti if we peer into the history of the Hindu ‘Time of 
Troubles', which en^ In the reign of Akbar and begins in the 
latter part of the twelfth century of the Christian Era with an 
outbreak of internecine warfare among the Hindu Powers of the 
age,* we shall notice—itt between the tribulations of India under 
(be heel of the Ohaanawls and GhQrTs and Slave-Kings in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries of the Christian Era and the similar 
tribulations that were inflicted upon her in the fifteenth and six¬ 
teenth centuries by the I^dl Afghans and by Akbar'a own ancestor 
Bibur—some signs of a temporary relief in an intervening period 
which begins with the accession of 'AIS-ad-Dln in a.d. 1296 and 
ends with the death of FlrQz in a.d. iiSS.* If the second beat of 
Roui-and-Rally in Hindu history, whi<» ends in the establishment 
of the Pax MoguUca, may be taken as beginning with the collapse 
of FirfU’s ^ime after its author's death, we luay see in the pre¬ 
ceding ettabushment of 'AJi-td-Dln's r<igime the end of a first 
beat 0/ Rout-and-Rally which begins with the original breakdown 
of ibe Hindu Civilization in the twelfth century of the Christian 
Era. 


Tfu Rhythm in Syriac History. 

These casea in which a run of three and a half beats of the dis¬ 
integration-rhythm can be traced throughout—or almost through- 
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out—its entire course may be supplemented by a glance at several 
other cases in wiuch the same pattern can be made out, beyond 
mistake, in a run that is incomplete. 

In Syriac history, for cxam^e, the disintegration-process was 
interrupted immediately after the third rally by a militant irruption 
of Hellenism into the Syriac World in the train of Alexander the 
Great; but down to that point, which in this case was as far as the 
process went, it followed the regular course which wc have learnt 
to recognize in other instances. The third rally of the Syriac 
Society had been achieved, on the eve of Alexander’s epiphany, by 
the Achaemeoian Emperor Artaxerxes Ochus {imperahai 35^^38 
B.c.),* who had crushed a coalition of rebellious satraps and had 
followed up that victory by the reconquesl of Egypt.* The rout 
which Ochus was scemming had set in about the turn of the fifth 
and fourth centuries B.c. (me first portent had been the secession 
of Egypt from the Achaemenian Empire in 404 B.c.; and the im¬ 
punity with which the ^ypdans had repudiated their alliance 
to the Great King bad nerved other rebels, less remote from Susa, 
to foUow this Egyptian example). But the digringolade of the 
Achaemenian posver in the reigns of Darius II and Artaxerxes II 
was not, of course, the first chapter of Achaemenian history. It 
nicked the collapse of an effective Pax Achamfraa which had 
first been established by the successive labours of Cyrus and 
Darius the Great* and v^ch had not been more than lo^ly dis¬ 
turbed by Xeixes' fiasco in the hinterland of the North-West 
Frontier.* And that first establishment of the Pax Acfuumema in 
the sixth century B.c. had been the second rally of the Syriac 
Society in the coarse of its disintegration. The Achaemenian 
Empire was the universal state which had put an end to the Syriac 
Time of Troubles’; and in another context* we have identified the 
original breakdown of the Syriac Society, which had brought the 
Syriac ‘Time of Troubles’ on, with an outbreak of internecine 
warfare among the parochial states of the Syriac World which bad 
occurred towards the end of the tench century b.c. after the death 
of Solomon. Between Solomon’s generation and Cyrus’s, can wc 
observe any symptoms of a first rally and a second rout? One 
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Britkb Rlj cn Indie waa by Uk even mere diaeatroua fiilure of cbe Bntieb jneaiioB of 
AftbaBM(eB in A.b. 1 $38-41. 

* Jb rv. C Tii) (S) t. vel. re, pp. 67-8, above. 
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plain token of a rally in the courae of the interveniog age a a coaJi- 
tioo of Syriac forcea which defeated an Aasyrian aggressor at the 
Battle of Qarqar in 853 B.c.* Conversely, we may diagnose a rout 
in the subsequent relapse of the Syriac states into a fratriddai 
strife that made it easy for Tiglath-Pile^er IH and Sargon to 
conquer piecemeal la the eighth century B.c. a cosmos of Syriac 
dtyHCates which had not found it difficult In the ninth century to 
keep Shalmaneser lU at bay by making common cause against a 
common alien enemy. 

The JRJty/ftm in the Hisicry of the Far Eastern CtoilisaHon in Japan. 

In the disintegration of the Fax Eastern Society In Japan the 
duration of the Pax Tokvgavnca has been cut short, as we have 
seen, by the collision of Japan with the West; and the observable 
ductuadons in the fortunes of the Tokugawa Shogunate, so long 
as it lasted, are of a shorter wave-length the normal run of the 
disintegration-rhythm which we arc investigating at the moment.* 
On the other hand the first two beats of this standard run of 
rhythm can be detected in the preceding chapter of Japanese 
history^ which ends with the establishment of a Pax Oeeumenka 
by Hideyoshi {dominabatur a.d. 1582-98)^ and which begins in 
the latter part of the twelf* century of tiie Christian Era with the 
overthrow of the regime of 'the Cloistered Emperors’ in the military 
revolutions of a.d. 1156 and 1160 and ii$3-5.s 
A hrst rally, in reaction to this original breakdown, can be dis¬ 
cerned in an attempt to re-establish a civilian government which 
was made immediately after the downfall, in a.d. 1333, of the 
miJiCaiy regency which had been ruling Japan from iOmakura 
since A.D. 1284.* This rally, however, was abortive.’ Within five 
years the restored civilian regime had been superseded by a new 
military regency^ which was not the less true to type b^use it 
made the coudliatory gesture of establishing its official head¬ 
quarters at Kyoto—the ancient Imperial Capital—instead of simply 
entrenching Itself in the north-eastern stronghold from which 

* P«f th« BtRle of Qkrqtr ite ilwL, p. S?, tod TV. C (iu) (<) 1 (<■)> 4^2, 

footnote I. 473, footnote 3, tod 4?$, ibove. 
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eheptet, p. eSe, footnote >, ebove. 

* For Sftdum'e denBirton of tUa period u the Age of MeppS ('the DatruedoB of 
the Lewi aee V. C (f) (e )». vol. v, ^ 06. footnote 6, tbove. 

* For H,heyoehi'i role ia lapeoeto hiwory la V. C (u) («), M. JSS-$, ehove. 

* For tfaij reroludoeary cAenge of in Jip«a iV, C (u) (6> e. voJ. iv, p. 94. 

•bew«. For the antecedent and wduriiM di fltr ea tietioB between the fthce of Ysnetn 
aad the of the Kwtnto tee II, £ (v), *oJ. ti, pp. 15S-9. aSove, 

* See StMon. C. B.: A Stiori Cafawef Hutfty (London <033. Creacl 

P' 3 '9 E Murdoeb, J.: A a/Jspaii. vol. i (Loodoo i 9) 0, Kegao Fnl), p. 539. 

Tht cviLtn Imperul Government at RpM bed made ooe picvwue inempt. a arly 
M *.&. lati. to oranliraw the Ximekun Bafcufu (ibid.^, 44a). 

* Ibil, p. $34. * Tbid., p, 369. 
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Japan bad been ruJed for 15c years by Minamoto Yoritomo and 
his successors. This swift reversion to Militarism was the first 
sytaptom of a ^e$h rout. In the days of the Shoguns of the Ashi- 
bga Dynasty who succeeded one another at Kyoto ftom a.d. 1338 
until the last of the line was hustled oS the stage by Hideyoshi in 
A.D. 1597) Japan sufiered worse tribulations than she bad known in 
the days of the previous line of Shoguns who had succeeded one 
another at Ksmuura ^om 1384 to i333<' 

The inunecUate sequel to the establishment of the Ashikaga 
Shogunate was the unprecedented scandal of a schism of the 
Imperial House itself into two rival courts. This enormity, which 
was a ain against religious ritual as well as a breach of political 
etiquette, had to be atoned for by fifty-five years of civil war 
A.D. 1337-92);* and, even when the Ashikaga Shogunate— 
acting in the name ^ the court which was its puppet—eventually 
succeeded in supprcssii^ the rival ccurc which had refused to 
acknowledge ita tide, the tale of calamides did not cease.* In the 
fifteenth century of the Christian Era a feudal anarchy which the 
Shoguns were impotent to reduce to order goaded an intolerably 
oppressed peasantry into a chronic state of revolt and stimulated 
t^ monaatcries to militarize themselves—in fiat defiance of all 
precepts of both the Greater and the Lesser Vehicle—as the only 
alternative to becoming the lay militarists’ victims.^ In the War 

* SM*om,ep.<3(..p.3A». * Murdoeb, 09 . dt.,pp.$64-S. 

* Bemwe tke cod oTue Ww the Rival CourB IB A.o. 139a eodibe batiomagof 
the Wer «f Ooia ia a.d. <467 there was a minor rail)’ (Saocoxn, op. ch., pp. 34$, 35B, 
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japaneae Arch 4 >elago (for this feature of Japineae historraee ll. D (*),voI.li, pp. lyS^, 
arid IV, C (it) (b) s, vc). Iv, p. 94, above). Convenely, otk of tW labours thac bad 
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d Cain (gertbaiur ax. 1467-77) the Imperial City of Kyoto was 
devastate by strecc-fightii^ betwecQ contending provincial forces 
who made Ac capital Aeir arena, la the sixteenth century die 
Shoguns were overtaken by the ignominious fate which their pre¬ 
decessors had inflicted on xht Emperors. The Shogun*s jure 
powers were now exercised de facto by a Kwanryo; and this travesty 
of government by die deputy of a deputy was perhaps Ae one thing 
worse than no government at all,* t'his was the slate of misery to 
whiA Japan had been reduced by the second paroxysm of her 
'Time of Troubles’ before her convulsed and writhing frame was 
forced into a strait-waistcoat by the successive exertions of Nobu- 
naga and HideyoAi and leyasu {miliiabant aj). 1549-16x5),> 

The Rhythm in the History of ike Main Body of the Far Eastern 

Civilssafion. 

In Ae history of the main body of Ae Far Eastern Sodety the 
process of disintegration took an abnormal Uim at an earlier stage 
than in Japan; for^ whereas in Japan the Pax Oecumemca whiA had 
been imposed by Hideyoshl and had been organized by leyasu 
lasted for more Aac two and a half centuries before the Impact of 
the West precipitated Ae Meiji Revolution of A.D. 1868, the Pas 
Oecumemca whiA was Imposed on China by alien Mongol arms 
between a.d. 1209* and aj>. 1280 did not remain unchallenged for 
more Aan seventy years before it was Aaken off by a Chinese 
Insurrection which began about a.d. 135 c and whiA persisted until 
Ae Mongol intruders had been driven right out of Intramural 
China into Aeir native wilderness beyond Ae Great Wall.* This 
Chinese counterstroke was followed in its cum by a back-wash 
of barbarian invasion m which Ae ManAus re-established the 


But the Mine pMod witneued the «b 4 of cUi «7*tcfa ind tbe definite defeor «F the 
Church Milttool. Tbere «m endeodf t diorer thu tbo countiv nushi be ruled bv 
priera, Jihe Tibet. Thekoden of Jipooforeenncd this djopr but wore eonFuI wovei^ 
wnbine * **t Ofouoi Reli^oe «• ouch* w. cH., p, 30:). 

* ^e coatun b«tt(oen tbc opcains of t^ Wor of Osin in a js 14S7 end NobuMSa * 

•Mumption of dktitohol pe*en d« /oew in a.P. jjM teem to hove beeo worot 
phooc of the whole e( tbo Juortete *Tiatc of Troublee’ (Sonoem. op. tit., pp. 3 ^-$ 
end 4 It wm darisf iMoe hundred peen tfaot the four pepuler Jepeseee 'hijhtf 

rclifwM’ (OM V. C (i){() i. vnl.v, pp. pS-res. ebeve) were et (be bei^t of their lafloenre 
(SMMfB. op. dl., p^. 366-7). 

* Foe tbc teopoctrre roleo of (beo« three nriourt whb the neecd m« V. C (u) («). 
iSe, jSS, oa 4 rpi, Above. Nohuaoco and Hideyoohi both died in bAmeiB, aod 

hrebuaon litcrelly und« ema (thoiish loe bend thel took hie life wsa hje own). leytM 
died io u< 7 «v reUowiof hie iMt eefnpii(D eplmt the ceedo of Ooehn. Kidoyoehi eod 
Uyecu took up tnm elrsultefioouAly oac enother in nj>. i$s8. 

* ThiA eotfM to heoe boon tbo of Chinee Khen't first eeeeult upon tbe Mjid- 
P«L^ of T^iant, which wee e nonb'weetem buhoheo Uuaeseofetete' of the Bmpirc 
of T'eat t^d Suaa Kii erteek on (ha for tnoro iaiportaai nonh^Miten berberito 
'iowe»or-etitc'~M pnaa^wlfty of tho K>n wee not leucebed undl A.P. rai t. 

* Fof the fas Mpwfffi'rtt la mein bod? of the Fer EcAtera Soden, end to the 
•oeeeaeful Chiaeae reeewea ejiiaeT it. eee 11 . D (v). vol. ii. pp. isi-s; Iv. C {u) (S) t, 
vel. iv. op. Sd-7; aad V, CfiHe) 4,v^. t. pp. jeS-St. ebove. 
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empire which the MoogoU had won and lost; and this interlude 
has been followed by the impact of a Western Civiliaadon which 
has collided with Chtna ta well as with Japan in the course of ita 
ubiquitous modem expansion. In a period of Chinese history 
which has been dominated by this capridous play of external 
forces it is not to be expected that the pulse of the disintegrating 
society should register the normal beat. On the other band, in the 
‘Time of Troubles’ of the disintegratii^ Far Eastern Society in 
China, as in Japan, wc can detect two beats of Rout-and-IUlly 
which are of the standard wave-length. 

In the body of the Far Eastern Society we have identified 
the end of the ‘T^c of Troubles’ with the completion of the 
Mongol conquest of China in A.D. i28o,‘ and the beginning of it 
with the dec^ of the T’ang Dynasty in the last quarter of the 
ninth centwy of the Christian Era;* and in the interval between 
these two termini there are clear traces of both a rally and a reUpw. 

On the political plane this first rally in the history of the dis¬ 
integration of the main body of the Far Eastern Society declares 
iaeif in the establishment of the Sung Dynasty In A.n. 960. In the 
field of technique it declares itself particularly in a remarkable 
advance in the art of printing.^ In the field of visual art it declares 
itself in the rise of a school of painting which is the fine fiower of 
Far Eastern achievement in '^s line.* In the field of abstract 
thought it declares itself in the work of the five Neo-Confucian 
philosophers (vivehant A.D. 1017-1200),’ who reinterpreted Con¬ 
fucius in the light of the MaJ^ylna as, in the contemporary Western 
World, the Schoolmen read the philosophy of Aristotle into the 
doctrines of Catholic Christianity. In ^e field of social theory 
and practice the same rally is represented by the Neo-Confucians’ 
bugbear Wang An Sbih.^ 


1 1. «oi. in pp. as-?. «b9««. 
> aM St-S, ab»ve. 


) SmTV. C(u) 

* Sm ibid., pp. 

' S«« Cvtia, T. F,: TV iiKVtcAM <f ^riouig m Obw tmd tb Spread W 4 Jt 9 afd, 
r«viMd «ditioo (New Ye/k ipjt. Colyssbu Uiuv«mty PreM>, eVp, t«, ‘In invention, 
wbftt tb« Ttoc p«h«d eBAcotvod, Ae Sub( «ft put to pncdcel um. Tbe eugeetie 
needle, ueed in Ae i& otflier tiete either lo a toy or m tbe loodoa of gnvei, wu 

J pbed (0 MvijUioo. Gunpowder, ekeedy taiown am used for Arewoflrt, wai during 
r Sung DrzMStr eppded to Wer, PofcaleiB wui ee developod aj to become as tniele 
of «tport to sriu Asd £(Tpl A Hmiler developwejit tort ^teo in printipg* (p. jj). 
AccoMioc (0 tbe AAine eutDorirr, op. dv, p. 3 A, block printiot for the proouetieo of 
booh* hed boea )0*ent«d AA cArV / 

^ Fm 12. A Tol.p. 303 , Above. 

* 5 e« Fit 3 ger«l^ C. P.r CU*a, A SAM Cultvrai JKiwy {Lortdno 193$,^ 

Prem], ehep. 19: Heekmerm, H.t CAneftwAe Phi/oiopiii (Munieb 1927, ReiobArdi), 
pp. si 3 **is; Aoa WillMZBSon, H. R.: Waiv Ah Sh£A (Lendoa 19357^. FrobelbAia, s 
vets.]. The tme^purpote of Waas An ShiS’e AJmiaiitretive md eodel refomu leenw 
10 heve bees to UKeetee tbe pMeperiw the etau bp eUe^Ariog tbe burdens of the 
peieiatry, on wboee ibouldcr* tbe poktkel ei^MietrucCuie reeted. Hie meet importesc 


Ai the (aga of T'eog Mieg nwing (m p eortot aj>. 
Marwterbers, 0.: CAuenreW KuiutieMfnehu. val, i {Suliogeo 1910. Ndt), 

Creem 
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vili be seen that in the main body, as in the Japanese offshoot, of 

the Far Eastern Society the Time of Troubles' falls into two 

paroxysms which are separated from one another by a perceptible 

breaching>space. 

Thd Rhythm in Babykmu History. 

If we turn from the main body of the Far Eastern World to the 
Babylonic Society, we shall find that the Neo-Babyloman Empire, 
which served as a Babylonic universal state, was cut short as pre* 
maturely as the Far Extern universal state that was provided by 
the Mongols. Indeed, the respective lives of the two regimes were 
of an almost equal brevity, if we reckon the reign ^ the Pax 
Mon^e>lua in Ct^a as running from a.i>. isEo to a.d. 1351,* and 
that of the Pax ChaUaua in Babylonia as beginning with the 
annihilatioft of the last Assyrian fighting force at Hanan In 610 b.c.’ 
and ending with the capture of Babylon by Cyrus in 539 or 538 B.c. 
At the same time we shall find that, if we cast our eyes back from 
the prematurely ended universal state to the antecedent Time of 
Troubles', at lust a fragment of our dismtegTauon>paCtem can be 
recognized at this stage in Babylonic history, as In Far Eastern. 
The second paroxysm of the Babylonic 'Time of Troubles’, which 
dearly ends in the holocaust of 610 9 .c., no less clearly begins with 
the act of aggression against Babylonia which was commitced by 
King Tiglath'Pileser III of Assyria in 745 B.C.; for this act sowed 
the seeds of a hundred years' war between the two principal 
Powers of the Babylonic World, and chat war had the decisive 
battle of Hanan for its grand finale.^ 

Tfu Rhythm m the History of Orthodox Christendom in Rvssia. 

These cases in which a glimpse of our disintegration-pattem can 
be caught in the earlier, though not in the later, stages of the dis- 
integradon'process are balanced by inverse cases in which the 

E ttern is visible in the later stages though not in the earlier. The 
(tory of the offshoot of the Orffiodox C^tian Society in Russia, 
for czan^le, offers a contrast In this respect to the otherwise 
analogous history of the offshoot of the Far Eastern Society in 
Japan- 

The Russian Time of Troubles’ (in the sense In which the term 
is used in this Study, and not in the original Russian usage of the 

‘ 8«e 11 . D (v), vol, u. p. 121 ; TV. C (u) (S) 2, vol. iv, V. C fii) («), la 

Uie present volume, p. end the pneente^ter, pp. tes-e, ehvve. 

* See ll. D (v), Ii, pp. 13 jHS; IV. C (ii) (S) e, voJT iv, p. xet, foetnpn i; ead 
TV.C (uiHf) 3 («0, vol. iv. p. 475, ■bore. 

< Fee iiateifc»rilgecr lireifue^^'eati^eisBebrlonte.endiu i-Aa— 444 IV. C 
(ii) <S) t, iv, pp. ior4, end IV. C (ill) (c) 3 («i), tsL iv, pp, 473 lod 476^, ebovc. 
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words)t (jiay be taken as haviAg been brought to a close by the 
union of Novgorod with Muscovy in a.d. 1478*—an act of political 
consolidation which marks the establishment of a Pax Oecumemca 
—and as having been opened by the decay of the principality of 
Kiev in the laat quarter ^ the eleventh century,^ when the political 
centre of gravity of the Russian World shifted from the Upper 
Dniepr to the Upper Volga.* Concomitantly with this poUrico- 
gec^aphical change, the exotic plant of Orthodox Christian culture, 
which at Kiev had been kept artificially in the exquisite condition 
to which it had been brought by a Byzantine gardener's art, ran 
wild and at the same time reverb to a barbaric coarseness as the 
price of becoming acclimatized to a natural life in the open air in 
thia forbidding Russian clime in which it bad only managed to 
keep alive hitherto 0x1 condition of being confined in a hothouse. In 
other contexts^ we have noticed an analogy between this chapter 
of Russian history and a corresponding chapter of Japanese history 
—and this on bo^ the political and the cultural pl^. The north* 
eastward shift of the Russian political centre of gravity from 
Klev'in the Dniepr Basin to Vla^mir in the Volga Basin has its 
analogue in the north'castward shift of the Japanese political 
centre of gravity from Kyoto in Yamato to Kamakura in the 
Kwanto. In Japan, as in Russia, this geographical movement was 
accompanied by a relapse Into aoarchy and barbarism. And in the 
next chapter of the stoiy^again in both cases alike^the back* 
woodsmen themselves stepped in to rally the disintegrating society 
from a rout which was their own barHric handiwork- The Pax 
Mmeowma which was established in aj>. 1478 has its counterpart 
in the Pax Tohugaurica which was established at the turn of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries of the ChristiaD Era by the 
cumulative labours of Nobunaga, Hideyoshi, and leyasu. Theae 
points of likeness between Russian and Japanese histoiy from the 
original breakdown until the establishment of the universal state 
are so striking that we should expect a priori also to find a Russian 
parallel to the abortive attempt which was made in the course of 
the Time of Troubles' in Japan to bring back the polidcal centre 
of gravity from the north-east to the south-west, and at the same 
tune to revert from a military to a civilian regime. Yet, if we look in 
Russian history for the equivalent of the Japanese fia$h-m-the*pan 


I For tbit difference between tb« coevcutioiul um^ in the* Study cad the tnditiontJ 
RuMita ua«^ lee tfa* reference* in V, C (ii) (e). p. t 9 S. footnote t. ebovo, ind is ibe 
mewnt ebepter, p. au. Coovete 4, below, 

* IV, C (ill (e) a, vol. iv, p. SSj V. C <0 (<) i, *oL v, p. jisi end V. C (U) (0), 
IB tb* preeeni vclisDe. p. tci, ebev*. 

I Sm IV. C (ii) <S) 9 . veC iv. p. 9S. aber*. with the lutbcribee ibcfc cited ie Poot< 
Bota I. 

* dM It. D (v). T«L ii. p. iU. above. 

< Ibid., p. J5S. aod (B iV. C (u) (d) a.Tol. it. pp, 91^. (bore. 
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in the fourth decade of the fourteenth century of the Christian Era,* 

we shall find ourselves drawing bknk.^ 

On the other hand, when we come to the next chapter of the 
story, in which the ‘Time of Troubles’ has given place to a Pax 
Oeemmea, we shall find, when we look for traces of our dis- 
Lntegration'pattem in the respective histories of the two societies 
at this stage, that there is again a discrepancy but that this time it 
is the other way round. In this chapter, too, the analogies between 
the two histories are strikii^.s In both Russiaandjapana hibernat¬ 
ing society has been overtaken by a collision with the alien civiliza¬ 
tion of the West before it has completed the normal hiberoation 
period; and in both cases the statesmanship of the society whose 
repose has been thus abruptly and perilously disturbed has shown 
itself capable of coping with the emergency.* In Japan, aa in 


' S«* pmcai ct«p(«r. p. tbove. 

i Tl9« abonive aadMvour in vie fetstb dccAde of toe fourtMatb ceatury of the 
ChriaiiAA En in Japon (o brirttf bock (bo Kiogdom, ibo Odd th« Oton from 

Karmkun in Uk K««Ato to Kyoto in Ynmto «W made about yean ifw the 
bcffiniBM of tba Japeoaw ^Tiine of Ttoublea*. if «« are ripbt in datiof the bieakdawn 
of the Par fiaatem CivUcatian in Japan m about the Iwt quarter of the rwaUtb century 
of ttM Chhaban Era. AM. if we am alao ri^t in daeng (be breakdown of the Orthodox 
Quifoan OviliMtioe So Puaaia about a huadred yaan earlier tha that, than is tba 
field we ousht to leeua eur ineatioe upon the fourth decade of ch« theiwenrh 
ecATwy of (be Q^oan Sn and laquire whether, at or about that dsM. there waa aa 
a^rbvo actampT to brinx back tba Kiasdeet, the Poarar, lod the Glory freni Vladimir 
in the Volfia fivSn to Kiev on the Dniepr, Thie isquiiy yielda a nejaeve aaawer. So 
far from reoapnmaf bar locieot tianii of pelideal pmMcy in that dend^ Kiev eufiered 
ia A 0. 1x40 ibe luprama duastet of bemf atorniM —d lacked by the Moofo] hort of 
BliU Khan; and from thia blew iha baa aerar folly recovered. At the lama time wo 
iball abaerve t^t. while the Ruiaian aceptre did not roeum to Kiev either tben or at 
any l at^ r date, it aid p«ai back fren the north-eaatem priadpality of Vladlnaut which 
had Kkewiae l»een proatmed by UtO*e hamraer-atioke, to • louth'Weatertt pHnelpality 
in wboM domain Kier to bo included—tboudh thia not aa tba camul but orUy 
aa aa oudyins dependency. The foreuaate Ruaaian priscipallty which tbna roae to a 
poaition of ibativo power tad proeporicy In as ue that waa One of deep advonity for 
Uw RuMitt World aa a whole wia Red Rueeia or GulieH ^ V. C (1) (e^ 3. vol. v. p, yta, 
foetaote 1. above], Dunns tbe ronety yean that elapied botweeo ooikushtupea 

the Rwaiiao Wortd in a.o. xa 3 S-^ and the snvitation of (he begeaoay ever what wai 
loft of Rueau to the prinerpalin' of Moacow m a.o, t^aS, Calida waa the leadias fiuaiian 
icate. One of the rtoeoru for Galiaa'i primeoy ^ Rueiian atatoa in tfaeee earlier 

daadea of tha parted of Tatar domioaTion waa (he aoeideat of e s^ottaphlcal poaieen 
which couond Tot moot in the yeera when (he Tatar yoke wai at lea haavioat. Galicia 
waa enaconced amons the foothiUe of the Carpaihiasa in the hinterland of the weatom 
aevnuty of the Doo-to-Carpathlasa Steppe Part 1 II. A, Annex 11 , vel. iri. p. 40;. 

above), and ita capital, Halles, an tha banka of the Upper Dnleatr. waa more d^cult 
for Ta^ raidara and mbute-eoUeeton to reach than either Kiev on the Dninr (is a 
djatriet whieh now to be toown aa the Uhnina or 'borderland' pur exeellinKe) or 
even VledMu is the Upper Eaain of the Vein. Thus Galicia'a fertuaa was made by 
a MoomI oooquaat of Russia whieh had overthrown Vladlmic and eruabed Kiev; asd, 
IS the ugbt of ihie epUode of Ruesleo faiftory. we may apeculite on what aii|ht have 
happened in Japan if Qubila>''» laeaxiM of Jsmo in a.c. taSi, inaeead of the 
dlasaaroui failure that it waa, bean aa briuiintly lucoeaaful aa BitS'a invaaton of 
RuMW in A.P. leyS (for the eontiaat between the reepeodve outeomea of tbaee two 
Mengol entenriaei lee IV, C (li) (6) a, val. iv, pp, 93-4, above), lo (hat hypochedcal 
«vmt. would (he begenoin in Japan have paaacd from Kamakura oot to Kyoto, wbieb 
would then io lU piobebiiity havt luffered the fate of Kiev, but to one of the remoter 
iakwda of the Japaneae Artnioelagor 

* See (V. C (m) (S) s, voL tv. pp. Ss-j and SS^^x, above. 

* In tbe light ox the caiasSophie sequel to Peter (be Creat'a brilliant attempt to solve 
'the Weatam Quettioa’m Ruiiia, we may haaiiaae to tward him the victor's pebn; and. 
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Russia, a non-Western universal state has been skilfully traos* 
formed into a nationsl state member of a 'Great Society* of a 
Western compleuon. £ut here, once more, the poults of Ukeoess 
only throw into sharper relief the discrepancy in the disintegradon* 
pattern. Whereas the disintegration of the Japanese Society during 
the prematurely Interrupted currency of ^ Pax Tokugomca ran 
in a rhythm with a wave-length that was shorter than the standard,< 
the normal run of the disintegradon-rhythm is conspicuously 
visible in the course of the Pax Muscoviana —in spite of the fact that 
the Russian universal state was overtaken and interrupted at a still 
earlier stage than the Japanese by the impact of an alien social 
force. > Between its foundation in A.D. 1478 and its decay in the 
latter part of the nineteenth century^ the Russian univei^ state 
etcperienced one notable relapse and one notable rally. The relapse 
was the bout of anarchy in the early years of the seventeenth 
century which is known as the *Time of Troubles' in the Russian 
historical tradition,* The rally was the subsequent recovery, 
which was not leas astotmding than the fall which it retrieved. And 
the eii^le beat of Rout-and-RsUy which is struck cut by this 
sequence of a downward followed by an upward movement In so 
steep a curve punctuates the history of the Pax Muscoviana into 
two separate chapters which are sharply divided by an interregnum 
that has made up for the shortness of its length by the virulence of 
its anarchy. In Russian, as in Slnlc, history this punctuadon of a 
Pax Oeeumma by a short and sharp interregnum is emphasized 
by a change of dynasty. The transference of the Sinic Imperial 


OD thu we be weU ed«u«d aleo to rewrve jud>ein«at on th« JepencM 

•tataMcebv wkicb eenM out the Meui Kevolubot of a.d. 1868, Ws have to reckon 
with the poeeiMiity thei tk« tn^e ^ev d the WcjtoAuuioB of Rueue which en ilien 
o'^en'er m *.o. 1938 wu coneoained to uke a the hght of Rueeun bntorr eoee 
A.D. 163s micht be tihen with to the WeetenualiMi of Jipeo by e P^terivy 

ee fu leawed in from the yeer :SS8 ee oui own ^enentioe ie n£Doe>ed Ooo ib< 
year 16S9. bee been touched up«D elrtedy in IV. C (ii) (a) », eol. iv, pp, S8- 

90, ebovo.) 

< See the preeear ehayter. p. 385. there, 

* While tfae fepemee unKciiel etete hed been is etisience for nther leaser Oias two 
• ad • betf centviei by the of the Udji Rovotudon, the Ruaiao uahemi etete hed 

Mt been la eviatenee for much looger tbea two centuriee before the edTcot of Peter the 
Great(*ee IV. C(IQ(8 )ve(>P>tS.ebeve). 

T Tne outer eMil of the Teerdoni wee not, of eeum. brokea until to 7. but the 

epiAi faed depemd freea the body »t leut helf e century before that; end, UwewiehTO 
■Notify the eod ef the fax UumtiioM wtib eoioe enovenbOAil dote, the i iee tn oebOh 
of the Veer Alexeader tl in a. 0. tSSi wiO come aeeret the in«rk then the ebd^cstiaa of 
the Tier KicboJei II ia A. 9 . :e< 7 . Oatheeame priad^theeadefthenAeRemeMie 
to be ideatiSed vnth foe Goche* eictorr et Adneaeple la a s, ; 7 t aad net with foeir 
eeptureof Remeu*clfkiA.&. «ie: the end ef the Roe ^onfoo with the^eee reroluiwaa 
tMt HfTTi am* n r 172 eod aet with the final evietienet the Peeterior nee Dyneity from 
the Imperiel Throne in a.D. aii: end the end ef the T'aag rdanne with the gnat ootia- 

a be^A.e. 878 (see IV. CGi) (6) », veL i*,^. 87-8. ohover»d not with the effioej 

cotiea ef the laet ef the‘ring emperor* in A.P, 907. ^ 

• See I, C (I) («). vet. i, p. jj, foetoetes; IJ. D (r). wsL a. pp. lyyaad C W 

S a.xJ.ir, pp.peand 9i-«; V. C(i) (r) 3. vol. t, p. 311. foomote a; end V. C (u) 
. ia the pre e eat velune, p. 195. fCometo a. above. 
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Sceptre from the Prior to the Posterior has a Russian parallel 
in the elevatiozi of the parvenu Romanovs to an Imperial Throne 
left vacant by the extincUon of the ancient House of Rurik. 

Vestige in Mirwm Hiitory. 

There is perhaps one other case in which our disintegration’ 
pattern can be detected in the history of a universal state without 
being discernible in the foregoing ‘Time of Troubles’, and chat is 
in the disintegration of the Minoan Society. In a field in which our 
evidence is still exclusively archaeological and also still only frag- 
mentary'^^ven in yhia uoiHuminating medjum^^ur findings can 
only be tentative. Yet, while the history of the Minoan Time of 
Troubles’ is far too obscure to warrant our venturing upon any 
analysis at all, we may perhaps provisionally interpret the archaeo¬ 
logical strata in historical terms when we come to the following 
chapter. In other contexts* we have hazarded the conjecture that 
the Minoan Sode^, in the course of its disintegration, lived 
tiuough a universal state that must have been founded after the 
first destruction of the Cretan palaces at the break between the two 
stratigraphically attested periods which our archaeologists have 
labelled 'Middle Minoan 11 ’ and 'Middle Minoan HI’; and we 
have suspected that a ^doleDC overthrow of our supposed uiuveraal 
state may be the political event that is commemorated in the second 
destructioa whi^ overtook the same palaces, some centuries later, 
at the break between ‘Late Minoan 11 ’ and 'Late Minoan 111 * 
drta 1400 B.c. If theae two termini give the measure of the total 
span of the duration of 'the thalaaaocracy of Minos’, does the dim 
light of the archaeologist-miner’s lamp enable us to discern any 
interveoir^ vestige of a beat of Rout>and*RaIly ? It is perhaps not 
altogether loo ^ciful Co read a political punctuation into the 
change of technique and style which Is the basis of the archaeo¬ 
logists’ distinction between 'Late Minoan I’ and 'Late Minoan II’. 

Syn^oms m Western History. 

While a Minoan game of blind-man’s-buff may not add much 
to our knowledge, its very uncertainty may serve to warn us that 
we are now approaching the limits of the field within which it is 
possible to pursue with any profit our empirical investigation Into 
the occurrence of the disintegration-rhythm in its standard run of 
three and ^ half beats from loginning to end of the process. The 
results that we have obtained already suffice, however, to show that 

* S«e dw prewot ebapter. p. aes. ebove. 

t Ift I. C W C«), 9»-3; IV. C<ii) (i) J, TOl. jv, pp. tod V. C (}) (e) 3, 

*oL V, p. 136, eboee. 
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the pattern which we have been studying does occur with a con¬ 
siderable frequency. And this conclusion leads us irresistibly to a 
final question. If our patiem has proved to be one of the regular 
features of the disintegration-process in the histories of those civili¬ 
zations that have unquestionably made the dreadful transit from 
growth to decay»Is it legitimate to argue in the Inverse direction? 
Supposing that we are confronted wai, the history of a civilization 
whi^ it is peculiarly difficult for us to see in perspective, shall 
we be warranted in pronouncing that this society is already in a 
state of dlsintegradon on the strength of finding in its history the 
imprint of our now familiar disintegration-partem ? 

Our problematical caae is, of course, the history of the society 
into which we happen ourselves to have been bom. At the begin¬ 
ning of this Study^ we took ztoCe of the difficulty with which any 
Western observer will have to contend, ex officio origims. if be tries 
to take, en voyage, the bearings of the ship 00 b^d which the 
observer hims^ is sailing into the uncharted waters of an unknown 
Future. The poaition of our Western Society in our age cannot 
become known with any certainty of knowledge till the voyage has 
come to an end; and so loi^ as the ship is under way the crew will 
have no notion whether she is going to founder in mid-ocean 
through springing a leak or be sent to uc bottom by colliding with 
another vessel or run ashore on the rocks or glide smoothly into a 
port of which the crew mil never have heard before they ^e up 
one fine day to find their ship at rest in dock there. A s^or at sea 
cannot tell for which, if for any, of these ends the ship is heading 
as he watches her making headway during the brief period of his 
own spell of duty. To plot out her course and write up her log 
from start to finish is a task that can be performed only by ob¬ 
servers who are able to wait until the voyage is over, since it will 
only be then that the unexplored Future, into which the ship is for 
ever sailing so long as she is In motion at all, will have been con¬ 
verted, without any dubious residue, into a traversed and recorded 
Past; and such observers must, ex kypothesi, be members of some 
other society that will still be alive when ours has ceased to exist, 
since their post of observation must, again ex kypotfusi, lie not 
on board the ship, but somewhere outside of her gunwales. Yet, 
granting that the present position of our now still living and mov¬ 
ing Western World cannot be ascertained in tl^ accurate and 
comprehensive way by observers who are bandicapp^, as we are, 
by the fact of living and moving and having our bemg in the society 
that is the object of observation, may there not be some rough- 
and-ready means by which even we, here and now, can reckon, 

< la I. B C>»), v«J. s^r 
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within a margin of error that will be not excessive for practical 
purpo^> approximately where we stand? And may not a due 
have been put into our by the acquaintance with the 6,tan- 
daid run the disintegration-rhythm that we have gained m the 
present chapter through a comparative study of the histories of 
other dvilizationa than our own in which we have the advantage 
of knowing the whole story? Suppose that the pattern which we 
have DOW detected in the histories of so many disintegrating civiH> 
zations were to prove to be discernible in our own Western history 
too. Might that not be regarded as presumptive evidence that out 
own civi^atioo has already been overtaken by a process of dis* 
integration which is known for certain to have been the fate of so 
many other representatives o£ the spedes ? 

If we look into our Western history with eyes sharpened by the 
practice of the survey that we have just been making, do we In fact 
perceive, here too, the now familiar beats of the movement of 
Rout>and*Rally? 

On this point there is one observation that we can make at once 
and have in fact made already:^ our Western Society, whether it 
be already in dismtegracion or not, has at any rate certainly not yet 
arrived at the second rally in the disincegrkion<process; for diis 
second rally is regularly marked by the establishment of a Fax 
Otcumenica\ and a Fax Ofcumeruca is a state to which our Western 
Society has certainly not yet attained. Why is it, though, that we 
ar^-as undoubtedly we ar&->so acutely aware of this fact? The 
answer to that question is that, in our generation in the West, we 
are no longer content, as our forebears were so complacently, to 
see OUT society remain partitioned among a number of paro^al 
sovereign states that are apt to assert their soverdgnty by going to 
war ^th one another. Unlike our forebears, we in our generation 
feel from the depcha of our hearts that a Fax Oecumemca U now a 
crying need. We live in daily dread of a catastrophe which, we 
fesi, may overtake us if the problem of meeting this need is left 
unsolved much longer.* It would hardly be an exaggeration to say 
that the shadow of this fear that now lies, athwart our future is 
hypnotizing us into a spiritual paralysis that is beginning to affect 
US even in the trivial avocations of our daily life.* And, if we can 
screw up the courage to look this fear in the face, we shall not be 
rewarded by finding ourselves able to dismiss it with contempt as 
nothing but a panic phobia. The sting of this fear lies in the un> 
deniable fact that it springs from a rational root. We are terribly 
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afr&id of the immediate future because we have been through a 
horrible experience in the recent paat And the lesson which this 
experience has impressed upon our minds is indeed an appalling 
one. Ir^ our generation we have learnt, through sufieriag, two 
home truths. The first truth is that the institution of War is still 
in full force in our Western Society, The second truth is that, in 
the Western World under existing technical and social conditions, 
there can be no warfare that is not internecine. These truths have 
been driven home by our experience in the Geiieral War of a.d. 
1914-1$: but the most ominous thing about that war is that it was 
not an isolated or unprecedented calanuty. It was one war in a 
series; and, when we envis^e the whole series in a aynopcic view, 
we discover that thia Is not only a series but also a progression. In 
our recent Western history war has been following war in an 
ascending order of intensity: and to*day it U already apparent that 
che War of 1914-1S waa not the climax of this crescendo move¬ 
ment. If the aeries continues, the progression will iodubiubly be 
carried to ever higher terms, until this proceu of intensifying the 
horrora of war is one day brought to an end by che self-annihilation 
of the war-making society. 

We may now remind ourselves that this progressive series of 
Western wars, of which the War of 1914-18 has been the latest but 
perhaps not the last, is one of two chapters of a atory that we have 
already studied in another context.^ ^Ve have obaarved that tha 
hiatory of our Western warfare in the lo-called 'Modem Age' can 
be analyaed into two bouts which are aeparated from one another 
chronofogically by an intervening lull and are also distinguished 
from one another quslitatively by a difference in the objector at 
any rate in the pretext—of the hostilities. The first bout consists 
of the Wars of Religion* which began in the sixteenth century 
and ceased in the seventeenth. The second bout consists of the 
Wars of Nationality, which began in the eighteenth century and 
are still the scourge of the twentieth. These ferocious Wart of 
Religion and ferocious Wars of Nstionality have been separated 
by an interlude of moderate wara that were fought as 'the Sport of 
i6ngs'. Thia interlude manifestly did not begin on the Continent 
tin Aer the end 0/ the Thirty Years’ War in a.d. 1648, and in Great 
Britain not till after the Restoration of the Monsr^y in England 
in A.D. 1660; and it ia equally manifest that the lull did not outlast 
the outbreak of the French Revolutionary War in a.d. 1792, even 
if we leave it an open question whether it surrived the American 
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R«voIutioiury War of A.D. 1775-83.* On a narrower reckoning wc 
might confine the Time-span of me ‘Golden Age’ of eighteenth* 
century moderation betw^ the dates a.d. 1732 and A.D. 1755, ^ 
the etdction of a Protestant minority from the Catholic ecclesiastical 
principality of Salzburg in A.D. 1731-2 is to be taken as the last 
po^dve act of religious persecution in Western Europe^ and the 
eviction of a Pren^ population ftom Acadia in A.D. 1755 as the 
firat positive act of persecution for Nationality’s sake in North 
America.* In any case the interlude is palpable; and> whatever 
dates we may choose to adopt as the props for a conventional 
scheme of chronological demarcation, the play will M into the 
same three acts In the same seouence, and this sequence of acta 
will present the same plot. This underlying plot, and not the 
supeMcisl time-table, is the feature that is of interest for our 
present purpose. And in the plot of this three-act play, with its 
couple bouts of ferocious warfiure and an interlude of moderate 
warfare in between them, can we not discern the familiar pattern 
of a couple of paroxysms, separated by a breathing-space, which we 
have learnt to recognize as the hall-mark of a Time of Troubles’ ^ 
If we scrutinize in this light the picrure that is presented by the 
modem histciy of our Western World, wc shall find that the cap 
does at any rate fit to a nicety. 

If the outbreak of the Wars of Religion in the sixteenth century 
is to be taken as a symptom of social breakdown, then tbe first 
rally of a since then dislntegradng Western Society is to be seen 
in movement in favour of religious toleration which gained the 
upper hand, and brought the Wars of Religion to an end, In the 
cotirse of the seventeenth century. This victory of the Principle 
of Toleration in the religious sphere duly won for several succeed¬ 
ing generations that interlude of moderation which gave an ailing 
Western World a welcome breathing-space between a first and a 
second paroxysm of its deadly seizure. And the cap fits again when 
we observe fact that the relief was only temporary and not per¬ 
manent, and when we go on to inquire into t^ reason. For our 
empirical study of the rhythm of the disintegrafion-process has 
led us to expect to see a rally give way to a relapse; and it has also 
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led us to expect to find that this monotonously repeated tale of 
failure can be explained in each cue by some particular element of 
weakness by which the abortive rally has been vitiated. Are these 
expectations fuIfUJed in the Western case in point? We are bound 
to reply chat, in this case too, the reason for the failure of the rally 
is as clear as the fact of it is conspicuous. Our modem Western 
Principle of Toleration has failed to bring salvation after all because 
(as we must confeai) there has been no health in it.^ The spirits 
that presided over ita conception and birth were Diaillusiorunenc, 
Apprehension, and Cynicism, not Faith, Hope, and Charity; the 
impulse was negative, not positive; and the soil in which the seeds 
were sown was arid. 


'Some fell upon atony places vrbere they had not much earth, and 
forthwith they sprung up‘because they haj no deepness of earth; and 
when the Sun waa up they were scorched, and becauie they hsd no root 
they withered away.'* 

A Principle of Toleration which unexpectedly clothed the stony 
heart of our modern Western Christendom in a sudden crop of 
fresh verdure when the fierce aun of religious fanaticism had burnt 
itself out into dust and ashes, has wilted—no less suddenly and no 
less unexpectedly—now thst the fiercer sun of national fanaticiam 
hu burst blazing through the firmament. In the twentieth century 
we are seeing our seventeenth-century Toleration making an un¬ 
conditional aurrender to a masterful demon whose onslaught it has 
proved inca^bJe of withstanding. And the cause of this disastrous 
impotence is manifeat. 

A Toleration that has no roota in Faith has ^iled to retain any 
hold upon the heart of Hoffio OcddtnUiUs becauae human nature 
abhors a spiritual vacuum. If the house from which an unclean 
spirit has gone out is left empty, swept, and garnished, the 
momentarily banished possessor will sooner or later enter in again 
with a retinue of other spirits more wicked than himself, and the 
last state of that man will be worse than the firsts The Wars of 
Nationalism are more wicked than the Wart of Religion because 
the object—or pretext—of the hostilities is less sublime and less 
etberial. The moral is that hungry souls which have been given 
a atone when they have asked for bread* cannot be restrained from 
seeking to satisfy their hunger by devouring the first piece of 
carrion that comes their way. They will not be deterred by a warn¬ 
ing from the giver of the stone that the heaven-sent carrion ia 
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poisoned; and, «vtn when the threatened agonies duly begin to 
wrack the miserable scavengers’ entrails, they will persist in feasting 
upon the tainted meat with an unabat^ appetite until death ex¬ 
tinguishes their greed—as once in Sicily a routed Atbeman army 
that bad gone mad with thirst as it walked through dry places, 
seeking rest and finding none, drank heedlessly of the waters of the 
River Asinarus while the enemy was shooting them down from 
the bank and the stream was running foully red with the blood 
of the dying drinkers’ already slaughtered comrades. 

There is yet another point in which our modem Western history 
conforms to the pattern of a disintegrating society’s Time of 
Troubles’; and this is perhaps the most alarming of all these points 
of congruence. Our survey has shown us that, as a rule, the 
paroxysm which follows the intenuedlace breathing-space is more 
violent than the paroxysm which precedes it; and this mle is cer¬ 
tainly exemplified in our Western case if the Wars of Nationality 
are to be taken as the second paroxysm of our seizure and the Wars 
of Religion as the first 

Our forebears who fought that earlier cycle of ferocious Western 
wars may not have been behindhand in the will to work havoc, but 
—fortunately for themselves and for their descendants—they 
lacked the means which we now have at our command unfortu¬ 
nately for our children and for ourselves. No doubt the Wars of 
Religion were much worse—and this in point both of rancour and 
of command of resources and of technical ability to turn these 
resotirces to account—than the Western warfare of previous ages 
in which our Western Christendom was still unquestionably in 
growth. The Wars of Religion had been anddpaied by the inven¬ 
tion of gunpowder and by voyages of discovery that, at least on the 
material plane,* had extendi the range of the Western Society 
from one small comer of the Eurasian Continent to the hinterlancU 
of all the navigable seas on the face of the plwet. The bullion that 
had been accumulating in the treasuries at Tenochtitlan and Cuzco 
was ultimately expended on paying mercenaries to fight in the 
Wars of Religion on European ba^e-fields, after the discovery, 
conquest, and rifiing of the Central American and Andean worlds 
by die Spanish eonqtdstadares—just as, after the corresponding 
geographical expansion of the Hellenic World through the exploits 
of Alexander, the treasures piled up by Achaemenian policy at 
Ecbatana and Susa found tbeir way into the hands of mercenaries 
who fought in the wars of Alexander’s diadochi and epigoni on 
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in GKtce.^ And the profcssioMl soldiery that was 
maincained b a sixteench-centuiy and seventeenth-century West- 
cjtk World out of this sudden huge increase in the Western prineea’ 
supplies of the precious metals was not only more numerous than 
the old feudal militia of Transalpine Western Europe. It was also 
more formidably armed and, worse still, more ferociously enraged 
against an enemy who now, u a rule, was not only a miliury 
opponent but w« also a religious miscreant in the eyes of his 
adversary. The unprecedented violence with which the Wars of 
Religion were imbued by the combined operation of these several 
causes would doubtless have shocked both Saint Louis and the 
Emperor Frederick II if they could have returned to lift to witness 
the Western warfare of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
But we may also u confidently presume that the Duke of Alva and 
Gustavus Adolphus would have been shocked to an equal degree 
if they, in their turn, could hsvo returned to life to witness the 
subsequent Wsrs of Nationality. This later cycle of ferocious 
Weacem wan which began in the eighteenth century, and which 
has not ceased in the twentieth, has been keyed up to an unpre¬ 
cedented degree of ferocity by the titanic driving-power of two 
demonic forces—Democracy and Industrialism—which have en¬ 
tered into the institution of War In our Western Worlds in these 
latter days when that world baa now virtually completed its 
irupendoua feat of incorporating the whole face of the &rth and 
the entire living generation of Mankind into its own body material. 
Our last state is worse than our first because, in this vastly ex¬ 
panded house, we are possessed to-day by devib more terrible than 
any that ever tormented even our seventeenth-century and six¬ 
teenth-century ancestors. 

Are these devils to dwell in our empty and swept and gamiihed 
house till they have driven us to suicide ? If the analogy between 
our Western Civilization’s modem history and other civilizations’ 
Times of Troubles’ does extend to points of chronology, then a 
Western Time of Troubles’ which appears to have begun some¬ 
time in the sixteenth century may be expected to find its end som^ 
time in the twentieth centuiy; and this prospect may well make us 
tremble; for in other cases the grand finale that has wound up a 
Time of Troubles’ and ushered in a universal state has been a 
self-intiicted *knock-out blow’ from which the self-stricken sodeCy 
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has never been able to recover. Must we, too, purchase our Pax 
OMonamca it this deadly price? The question i$ one which our 
own lips ttnnot answer, since the destiny of a live dvilizsdon is 
necessarily as obscure to its living members as the fate of a dead 
civilizaUoQ is to scholars when their only clues are undedphered 
scripts or dumb artifacts- We cannot say for certain that our doom 
is at hand; and yet we have no warrant for assuming that it is not; 
for that would be to assume that we are not as other men are; and 
any such assumption would be at variance with everything that we 
know about human nature either by looking around us or by 
introspection. 

Thu dark doubt is a challenge which we cannot evade; and our 
destiny depends on our response. 

T dreuned, aad behold I saw a mao cloathed with rags, standing In 
t certain place, with his face from his own house, a book in his hand, and 
a great burden upon bis back. I looked, and saw him open the book and 
read therein; and as be read be wept and trembled; and, not b^g able 
longer to contain, he broke out with a lamentable cry saying “ Whst shall 
1 do?" ’ 

It was not without just cause chat Christian was so greatly dis¬ 
tressed. 

*1 am for certain informed [said he] that this our city will be burned 
with fire from Heaven-'m wUch feaifiil overthrow l>oth myself with 
thee my wife and you my sweet babes shall miserably come to mine, 
except (the which yet I see not) some way of escape can be found, 
whereby we o^y be delivered.’ 

What response to this challenge is Christian going to make? 
Is he going to look this way and that way as if be would run, yet 
stand still because he cannot tell which way to go—until the fire 
from Heaven duly descends upon the City of Destruction and the 
wretched haverer perishes in a holocaust which he has so dismally 
foreboded without ever bringli^ himself Co the point of fleeing fi'om 
the wrath to come ? Or will he begin to run—and run on crying 
’Life I Life I Eternal LlfeT—with his eye set on a shining light and 
bis feet bound for a distant wicket-gate? If the answer to this 
question depended on nobody but Christian himself, otir know¬ 
ledge of the uniformity of human nature might Incline us to predict 
chat Christian’s unminent destiny was Death and not Lite. But in 
the classic version of the myth we are told that the human pro¬ 
tagonist was not left entirely to his own resources in the hour that 
was decisive for his fete. According to John Bucyan, Christian 
was saved by his encoimter with Evangelist. And, inasmuch as it 
cannot be supposed that God’s nature is less constant rh»n Man’s, 
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we may and miiat pray that a reprieve which God has granted to 
our society once not be refused if we ask for it again in a con¬ 
trite spirit and with a broken heart.* 

(Ill) STANDARDIZATION THROUGH DISINTEGRATION 

We have now arrived at the close of our inquiry Into the process 
of the disincegratioru of civiliutlons; but» before we take leave of 
this subject and turn cur attention to other problems, there ia one 
more manceuvre to be performed if we are to carry our present 
operations to their comj^etion. Now that we ^d ourselves at last 
at the end of a road on which we have been travelling for to long, 
we are in a position to took back with an eye to taking in, at one 
view, the whole of the ground that we have traversed; and such a 
retrospect will perhaps throw light on a question which at this 
stage we can hardly leave unasked. In muing a journey that, at 
least in certain auges, may have seemed, while we were on the 
march, like an aimi^ wandering in the vriJdemess, have we per¬ 
chance been following a tingle guiding thread ? Now that we have 
surveyed the whole course of disintegration by going laboriously 
over the ground, does the process prove to be governed by any 
master-tendency i 

If we address ourselves to rids concluding question we may 
obtain a clue to the answer in the findings that we have reached 
already in the last chapter before this.^ In studying the inter¬ 
action between individuals In disintegrating civilisations we hsve 
been led into an exsminstion of the rhythm of the disintegration- 

S ircceaa, and in this rhythm we have detected an element of uni- 
ormity'-'S uniform run of three and a half atandird beats of the 
movement of Rout-and-Rally—which is apparently so definite and 
so constant that, on the atrengtb of its re^^rity, we have almost 
ventured to cast the horoscope of one civJizatlon that is still alive 
and on the move. If, with this clue in our hands, we now cast 
our eyes backward, we shall find that this tendency towards uni¬ 
formity is the key-note, not only of the last chapter, but of the 
whole of the present part of this Study. In that uniform rhythm 
the principle of uniformity is manifesting itself only in a superhdai 
way. In earlier chapters we have already come across some more 
significant expressions of uniformity In the uniform schism of dis- 
incegrating societies into three sharply divided classes and in the 
uniform works of creation that are respectively produced eadi 
of these. We have seen dominant minorities uniformly working out 
philosophies and setting up universal states; internal proletariats 
< Fu. xxiiv, iS. U. 17. > ta V. C Cu) 
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uniformly discovering 'higher religion^' which aim at embodying 
themaelvea in univec^ lurches; and external proletariats un!> 
formly musterii^ war-bands which find vent in 'heroic ^es^' 
The uniformity with which these several institutions are generated 
in the body social of a disintegrating civilization is indeed so per¬ 
fect that it U possible to dispby this aspect of (he disintegration- 
procesa in tabular form.> But this is still not the most impressive 
of ^ ways in which the tendency towards uniformity declares 
itself in the histories of disintegrating civilizations. The uniformity 
of instimdons that is revealed by a study of e<^ism in the body 
Bodal is not so illuminating as the uniformity of ways of behaviour, 
feeling, and life chat is revealed by a study of schism in the SouL^ 
The conclusion to which this retrospective reconnaissance brings 
us is that in the historiea of civilizations standardization is the 
mwter-tendeQcy of the procesa of disintegration—in antithesis to 
the differentiation which we have found, at an earlier point,* to be 
the master-tendency of the process of growth. And (his conclusion 
is only what we sho^ expect a priori. For, If differentiation is the 
natur^ outcome of a succession of successful responses to a series 
of difierent challenges, standardization is no less manifestly the 
natural outcome of a succession of unsuccessful responses to a 
single challenge which monotonously continues to present itself so 
long as it thus remains unanswered J 
This fundamental dilTereace between the processes of disintegra¬ 
tion and of growth is brought home in the simple parable of 
Penelope^s web. 

mu likv /teyov urrov, 

vumas S* dMdeexrv. 8af$ar va/KtPcTro.^ 

When the faithful wife of the absent Odysseus had promised her 
importunate suitors that she would give herself in marriage to one 
of th em so soon as she had finished weaving a winding-sh^t for old 
Laertes, she used to weave away at her loom in the day-time day 
by day and then spend the ni^t-watches night by night in un¬ 
picking her last day’s worit. If we look Into the differences between 
the heroine's day-work and her night-work we shall perceive that 
the most obvious difference is not me only one. The most obvious 
difference is, of course, that in the day-time Penelope was making 

' 'n* thr«* «bMM ioto wliicb ■ dwjit«gn4inc •eewty up. ute (bcM eluM*’ 
r«(pMtiv« have be«n axaminsd ie V. C (i) above. 

* Sm the tab(e> «f uiutumJ Rate*, phikwophiu, lusher tdJgiona, and barbarian war* 
baadi a< th« and of ihJa cbaptei. «n pp. 939-^:, b«lo«. 

) 5 m V. C (t) {d), p 4 ttim, above. * la III. C (iii). «ol. iu. pp. ^77-90. above. 

> On Uda point im Part V. B, vol. t, pp. ra-i;. an V. C (u) (0), in tbe pteaent 
vo]wn& pp. aSo-i, above. 

• O^ssfy, Book II, 11.104-5. 
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something* whereas at night she was undoing what she had just 
made. I^t there Is aao^er difference* besides, which is more 
pertinent to our present purpose. When the webster set up her 
warp and began to weave her weft each morning she bad at her 
conunand an unlimited choice of patterns. If she chose she could 
make it her practice never to weave the same pattern more than 
once; and she could have kept up this practice vdthout ffagging, 
even if she had succeeded in carrying on her surreptitious game 
not just for three years but for thirty. The number of possible 
nattems was Inffnite; and, since every different pattern would re> 
quire from the webster a different set of movements of eye and 
hand and body, it was open to Penelope to allow herself an inffnite 
variety In the e«cution of bee daily But, when each night she 

had the torches brought in, and set to work to unpick what she had 
woven between mom and eve, her night^work was monotonously 
uniform; and ftom this monotony there was no escape; for, when 
ic came to unravelling the web, the pattern made no difference, 
However complicated the particular set of movements that had 
been required for the weaving of the pattern of the day, one simple 
movement, and this one only, was allowed by the nature of the task 
of undoing the day’s work. The simple movement of drawing the 
threads an obligatoiy rhythm upon which it is inherently irU' 
possible to ring any changes at all. 

For this inevitable monotony of her night-work poor Penelope 
is assuredly to be pitied. To have to work into the small hours is 
bard enough anyway; and the toll becomes excruciadog if it is not 
only hard but dull- If its hardness and dxiUness led nowhere the 
drudgery would be quite unbearable. What was it, then, that 
nerv^ the heroine to endure this self-imposed penance year-in 
and year-out ^ What inspired her was a song in her soul that was 
the unfaltering accompaniment of her repeddve night-work no leas 
than of her varied daily task; and that song was 'ilayhi maiji*!’:* 
'With Him will I be reunited.’ In drawing the threads by ^ht 
after weaving them during the day Penelope was not blindly 
repeating a meaningless roimd of ineffectual labour. She was 
working and living in hope; and her hope was not disappointed; 
for those three years spent on a drudgery that kept the suitors at 
bay just enabled her to tide over the latter end ^ the decade of 
Odysseus’ absence. The hero returned to find the heroine siill 
his; and the Odyssty duly ends in the reunion of the devoted wife 
who has resisted t^ suitors' importunity with the devoted hus¬ 
band who has been proof against tbe blandishments of Calypso.* 

• 'Utrbi *T« Him i« 70UJ r«tvm': Our’lnx. «, quoted hi HI. C ^i>> 

*ol. iii, p, 39©, •bovft » It. D ( 0 . wsl, fl, » 3 -*. obew. 
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If, thcD, as it rums out, even Pendopc has neither woven nor 
drawn her threads in vain, what of the mightier weaver whose wo^ 
is our study and whose song our ears have caught already in an 
earlier pare of this book i 

lo LebeDsfluteo, im Tatenstuem 
Wall’ ich auf nnd ab, 

Webe bin und herl 
Geburt und Grab 
Bio ewkes Meer» 
wediaelnd Weben, 

Bin glUbend Lebea, 

So a^aff' ich am aauseoden Webscuhl der Zdt 
Dnd wirfce der Gottheit lebendigee Kleid.' 

The work of the Spirit of the Earth, as he weaves and draws his 
threads on the X^oom of Time, is the temporal history of Man as 
this manifests itself in the geneses and growths and breakdowns 
sod disintegrationa of human societies; and in all this welter of life 
and this tempest of action we can hear the beat of an elemental 
rhythm whose variations we have learnt to know as Challet^e^and' 
Response and Withdrawal^and'Retum and Rout^d'Rally and 
Apparentation-and-AiBIjstion and Schism^d-Palingenesia. This 
elemental rhythm ia the alternating beat of Yin and YaAg;> and 
in listening to it we have recognii^ that, though strophe may 
be answer^ by antistrophe, victory by defeat, birth by death, 
creation by destruction, ^e movement that this rhythm beats out 
is neither the fiuccuadon of an indecisive battle nor the cycle of a 
treadmill.) The perpetual turning of a wheel is not a vain repeti¬ 
tion if» at each revolution, it is carrying a vehicle that much 
nearer to its goal; ar\d, if *palingenesia’ signifies the birth of some' 
thing new, and not just the rebirth of something that has lived and 
died any number of times already,* then the Wheel of Esistence is 
not just a devilish device for infiicting an everlasting torment on a 
damned Ixion. On this showir^, the music that the rhythm of Yin 
and Yang beats out is the song of creation; and we shall not be 
misled into fancying ourselves mistaken because, as we give ear, we 
can catch the note of creation alternating with the note of destruc¬ 
tion. So far from convicting the song of being a diabolic counter- 
fdc, this doubleness of note is a warrant of authenticity. If we 
listen well we shall perceive that, when the two notes collide, they 
produce not a discord but a harmony. Creation would not be 

• Go«cb«: Famf, d. Sot'^, quot«d in Pift 11 . B, veJ. i, p. 304, tbove. 

• Scd Part 11 . B, veT i, pp. t9S-M4, above. 

• Sm rv. C (i), rol. f», pp. 33-37, aW«. 

« See V. C ( 5 ) (*), vol. v, p. *7, looBoce *, and V. C <i) («), in ihe praeat toiime. 
pp.193-5.above. 
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creative if it did not swallow up iq Icself all things in Heaven and 
Earth, including its own antithesis. 

But what of living garment that the Earth Spirit weaves } Is 
it laid up in Heaven as fast as it U woven, or can we, here on Barth, 
catch glimpses at any rate of patches of its etherlal web ? What are 
we to tliink of thoae tissues that we see lying at the foot of the loom 
when the weaver, in the course of his tempestuous activity, has 
been at work unravelling^ In the disintegration of a civilisation 
we have found that, chough the pageant may have been insub- 
suntial. it does not fade without living a rack behind. When 
civilizations pass from breakdown through disintegration into 
dissolution, they regularly leave behind them a depoiit of universal 
states and universal churches and barbarian war-buids. What are 
we to make of these objects } Are they mere waste-products of the 
disintegration-process—a tangle of spoiled threads from a piece of 
tapestry which the weaver, on an impulse of his inscrutable 
caprice, has willed to unpick before it 1^ been half completed ? 
Or will these debris prove, if we pick them up, to be fresh muter- 
piecea of the weavers art which he has woven, by an unnoticed 
sleight of hand, on some more etherisl instrument than the roaring 
loom that has ostensibly been occupying sU his attention and 
energies^ 

If, with this new question in mind, we cast our thoughts back 
over the results of our previous Inquiries, we shall hnd reason to 
believe that these three objects of study are something more than 
by-products of social disintegration; for we came across them drit^ 
SI tokens of Apparentation-and-Affliation; and this is a relation 
between one civilization and another. Evidwdy, therefore, these 
three institutions cannot be explained entirely in terms of the 
history of any single civilization; their existence involves a relation 
between one civimation and another; and, to this extent at apy 
rate, they must be indwndent entities with a claim to be studied 
on their own merits. But how far does their independence carry 
them ^ In dealing with universal states^ we have found alrudy that 
the peace which they bring ia as ephemeral as it is imposing; and 
in dealing with barbarian war-bands^ we have found, again, that 
these maggots in the carcass of a dead civilization cannot hope to 
live longer than it takes the putrefying corpse to dissolve into ita 
clean elements- Yet, though the war-bands may be foredoomed to 
the premature death of Achillea, the barbarian hero's short life 
leaves at least an echo behind it in the poetry that commemorates 


< taLCON. 
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an ‘heroic age^< And what is the destiny of the universal church in 
which every h^her religion seeks to embody itself 
It vnll be seen that we are not in a position at present to answer 
our new quesdon off-hand; and at the same time it is clear that we 
cannot ailord to ignore it; for this question holds the key to the 
meaning of the weaver’s work; and a yeamir^ that Uotius labor non 
sii cassui will not allow us to rest without trying to unlock the secret 
of this mystery. Our Study is not st an end; but we have arrived 
at the verge of the last of our fields of inquiry. 

>*S«e I. ^ P' ^ PP' 9*^- uxi V. C <0 (£} 3, Yoi. V. 

alr^r wM «umlvej thb queatloit, whhMit havisg y«t tried le amwer 
it| IB V, C (i) (e) 4, toI. v, pp. eberc. 
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Table II. PhiittscpkUs 


Cwiijation 

Pfaics^pky 

Egypiuc 

Atoikism rebortive> 

Ajid««n 

VirtcDchaisoi (abort) v«) 

Siaic 

Confudaoism 

Moiam 

Taoisn 

Syritc 

ZaTvaniera (eboTOve) 

Indie 

tuaaT&iuaa DudOtuam 
Junism 

Western 

CerteaisniSBi 

KegeUaniain' 

Hellenic 

Platoniem 

Stoicism 

Epimfeeniam 

PjrrboiusiP 

fiftbylooic 

Astrolo^ 
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Table HI. Hightr Re^giom 


dviUsatipn 

Higher Rftigion 

1 Source of Instigation 

Sumerie 

TaxnmuX'Worshio 

1 indigenous 

Egyptiac 

Oairia-worshio 

alieo rn (Sumehc TM) 

Sifuc 

'Ine MahAyfina 

alien (iDd^HeUeno*Svriac) 


Neotaoiam 

indigraous but ushativa (of 
the Mahiy&na) 

Iodic 

Hinduism 

indigenous 

Synftc 

Islam 

indigenous 

Helleoic 

Chnsdanity 

alien (Sy/iac) 


Mirhraiam 

alien (Syriac) 


Manicbaeiam 

alien (Syriac) 


The Mahlyfna 

alien ^Indic) 


Isis-worship 

alien (Ef^oac) 


Crhela'worship 

alien (Hittite) 


Neoplatonism 

indigenous iei-d*vant philo* 
aophy) 

Btbylomc 

Judaism 

alien (STriae) 


Zoroaatnanism 

alien (Syriac) 

W«8Cem 

Bahai am 

alien (Iramc) 
alien (Iranie) 


The AhmtdJvsh ' 

Orthodox Christian ' 

Imsral Shi'iam 

alien (Icacic) 

(mftin body) 

Bedreddlnism 

senii*^en (Iranie cincture) 

Orthodox Chriatiaa ' 

SecH»r-sf*i*m 

indigenous 

(in Russia) I 

Rerivilist Protea* 

1 

1 


alien (Western) 

Far Eastern 

Catholicism 

alien rWestem) 

(main body) 

T’aip'ioE 

semi'alien (Western tinerure) 

Par Eastern 

j6do 

aeoii*alien (from Far Eastern, 

(jo Japan) 


main body) 


I&do ShinsbQ 

1 indigenous (from Jbdo) 


Nichireaism 

indigenous 


Zen 

semi-alien (from Par Eastern, 
main body) 

Hindu 

Kabiriem and 



SilrVism 

semi-alien ^Islamic tincturel 


BrahiDb Sisnlj 

semi-alien (Weatem oncture) 
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ANNEXES 
ANNEX TO V. C (0 (rf) 7 

THE HELLENIC CONCEPTION OF THE 'COSMOPOLIS' 

The Hellenic conception of the Cttsmopolis may be illustrated by 
a cento of quotatiooa from Latin and Greek authors. Of the four 
who are drawn upon below, the first, Cicero, lived on the eve of the 
foundation of a Roman Empire which provided the HcUcnic World 
with a universal state and Hellenic minds with a terrestrial image of 
the constitution of the vaster commonwealth of the Universe, The 
other three—Seneca, Epictetus, and Marcus—hved and worked in 
the sodal environment of an established Roman Empire at dates 
which all fall within the first two centuries of the Roman Peace. 
Both Marcus and Seneca were called upon to govern the Empire; 
and they both of them drew from tlidr ideal of the ComopoUs the 
moral strength to perform a burdensome and thankless mundane 
task for the sake of which Marcus sacrificed his happiness and 
Seneca forfeited his life—though Seneca’s death at Nero*s hands 
was not so ironical a tragedy as Cicero’s death at the hands of a 
Triumvirate which included the future Augustus.' 

The first concern of these Hellenic philosophers m their dis¬ 
quisitions on the CosmopoHs was to demonstrate its existence; and 
the following proofs, on closely parallel lines, are offered by Cicero 
and by Marcus. Cicero’s argument runs thus: 

‘Mao has a primary social bond with God in tbdr commoo possession 
of Reason—seeiog that there is nothing higher than Reason, and ^at 
thia highest of all faculties is to be found in Mao and in God alike. 
Those, however, who have Reason in common have Right Reason in 
common as well; and, rioce Right Reason is another name for Law (Ux), 
we human beings must be regarded as being associated with the Gods 
through the bond of X^w likewise. But those who share the same law 
are living under the same juridical dispensation (m»), and this implies 
that they are members of the same commonwealth. If, however, they 
are subject to the same authoridea and powers, then they are also sub¬ 
ject, a fortiori^ to the heavenly ordinance and to the Divine Intelligence 

< In RbMpect Ai4>atuA Mtmj to bare r«cosiBS«d tbat the eloquent voice which 
U ua tUeved Mark Aatoc^ to eileiKe with the •word hsd been «n« of the heralds of 
Austann's own lif«'WOrt. At ony rate this lecms s lesitinste rendina of the fallewins 
inecdote in Piutveh^s ^p. «p; 

'J hsvs brard ttast. aaoT reon htw, AususTui one* esa* into s room when one of 
)m pnndefaildreD {■ ehdd of hie dsuAtte's) sittka resdias «oe of Ctcera s 

The boy wu hofti&od sod tried to hide tfae book his coat; but bfs anodfsibsr 

S4W whsi be WM dores. took Uw book, etsitsd to rood it, sod stood ^s on 

Tifl C 9 t until he hsd bett s eoiiideraUe port of the ?oluae. Then he bonded 

it bo^ to the ^id wiib the wwds: "A sreot writer, «y boy, • greet writes and s greet 
petrioL*'* 
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and CO AUxugbt^ God. And so the whole of thU Utuvene is to he re¬ 
garded as ooe uagle commonwealth of gods and men/^ 

Marcus’s argument follows much the same course: 

‘If we have Intelligeoce in common, we must also have io common the 
ReawQ (Adyor) in virtue of which we are reasonable creatures; and from 
this it would follow that we have in common^ again, the Reason that 
tells us what to do and to leave undone. From this it would follow that 
we have Law in common; from this that we are dtxsens; and 

from that, again, that we are memhets of some kind of polity (voAfrev^ui). 
If so, the Universe is like a commooweaMi{WAi.r); for what other polity 
can any one think of which has a membership comprtsii^ the eotiie 
Human Race? And is not this aiJ*effibraciog cominonw^th the only 
conceivable source of the intelligent and reasonable and law-abiding 
veins in our own human nature 

The conception of the Universe as a commonwealth, at which 
Marcus and Cicero have arrived by this road, is worked out as 
follows by Epictetus: 

‘This tlniverae is ooe comioonweslth, and the substance out of which 
it has been fashioned is likewise one; and there Is In its economy an 
inevitable periodicity which things give place to one another— 
one thing dissolving as another comes on into existence, and some 
things remaining unmoved while others are in motion. And everything 
is full of friends: in the first place gods but also human beiogs, who are 
likewise natural friends because they have been designed by Nature for 
living as members of one human family. In the natural course of this 
family life some have to keep each other company and others have to 
part company; and while we may rejoice in the companionship we must 
not grieve at the separation.'^ 

One of the excellences of the constitution of the Cosmopolis is 
the harmonious solution of the problem of the distribution of 
sUegtiQce between the cosmic commonwealth and the terrestrial 
parish—and this is a topic on which we shall obtain the dearest 
light from those Hellenic philosophers who were at the same time 
Roman citizens; since Rome, as we have seen,* had been more suc¬ 
cessful than any other terrestrial community in the HeUenio World 
In reconciling Cicero the citizen of the munidpality of Aipinum 
with Cicero the citizen of an oecumenical Roman State. The 
analogous reconciliation of allegiances on the cosmic scale is pr^ 
pounded as follows by Seneca: 

*We have to envisage two commonwealths. There is a great one— 

* CiMTO: D« l^fihvi, Book 1 , 7. 

* M4fcu» Aurcbu tewnorM: Book IV. cBip, 4. 

» Eeictcru*: IXarria 6 onu. Book III. ckop. * 4 ,J 4 1^:1. 

« Ib I(T. C (in (S), AflMX (V. *«l. iu, p. ; Iv. C (hi) (S) te. «oI. iv. pp. 3«S-i4i 
•xtd rv. C (iii) {<) a PP* 9>v-iS) •Wm. 5oe tlao V, C (li) (k), 10 uw pnoenr 

voluns, f. 291, abovB. 
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trulj deserving of the Dsme—which embraces both and men and 

io which we do not let our eyes dweU oa some iiuig^cant comer but 
include in the bounds of our polity all that is under the Sun. And then 
there is ^at other commonwealth in which we have been enrolled by 
the accident of birth^-an Athena or a Carth^ or some ocher state with 
a dtinenship chat ia not oecumenical but ia Q^rely parochial. Some 
people work for both commonwealths—the greater and the Jesae^ 
simultaneously; others exclusively for the lesser; and otbera> again, 
exdudvely fc^ the greater. It is in our power to serve this neater 
commonwealth in retirement as well as in active life; and indeed I am 
inclined to think that in retirement we can actually serve it better/* 

The points here made by Seneca are put more pithily by Marcus: 

‘Qua Antoninus I have Rome for my commonwealth and country; 
qua human being I have the Universe. The public interest of these two 
commonwealths gives the whole measure of my own private good.'* 

If an apparent conRict of duties does arise, the philosopher may 
take it for granted that his duty to the Universe takes precedence. 
As Seneca sees it, 

‘When we have given the sage a commonwealth that is worthy of him 
by giving him the Universe, ht will not be cutting himself off from the 
common weal by going into retirement. On the contrary, he will per¬ 
haps be leaving a hole in the comer in order to pass out into a greater 
and more spacious life, and to realize—when be finds himself 00 the 
heights of Heaven—the lowliness of the seat on which he sat when he 
used to take the chair or mount the tribunal. Let it sink into your mind 
that the sage is never so active as when he has brought within his pur¬ 
view the sum of things human and divine.’* 

The same answer is given to the same question by Epictetus in 
his dissertation on the perfect practitioner of the Cynic discipline: 

‘I suppose you want to ask me whether the Cynic ssge will go into 
poJdcs i You blockhead I What greater field of political activity do you 
propose to give him than the 6eld in which he is actually at work ? Is 
he to take the floor at Athens and make a speech on revenue or supply 
when his role is to address the whole World—Athena and Corinth and 
Rome in the same world-wide audience—and to take for his subject, not 
supply or revenue cr peace or war, but the Soul's prosperity and ad* 
versi^, good fortune and bad fortune, slavery and foeedom f You see 
a man working in a field of political activity of that titanic scope, and 
you ask me wfiedxer he will be going Into politics ^ Suppose you go on 
to ask me whether he will cake office, and once more I shall aay to you: 
You fool I What greater office could be conc^vably hold than the office 
that he is exerdsing already?’* 

< ScM«*. L. A.: AJ Streimm i 4 ehjp. 4. 

* op. cir., kook Vl.chtp. 44. 

* Sesew. L. A.: spisMae. Book Vii, Ee. Iz^u, i 3. 

* Epirttfut: DHSftwiemi. Baek III, chap. 33, ^ 
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In the last resort the Conunoutvealth of the Universe has a claim 
upon the sagt*8 allegiance to which the parochial commonwealth 
must give way; for 

*Man [is] a citiaen of the supreme comiDonwealth^ in which the other 
commonw^ths are no more than houses;’’ 

and this simile reappears in the Stoic philosopher-emperor’s con¬ 
fession of faith: 

‘Everything that is in harmony fee thee, 0 Universe, is Karmonious 
for me likewise. Nothing that is io season for thee is for me either 
premature or tardy. All is fruit for tse that is brought \jy thy seasons, 0 
Nature. From th^ all things proceed; in thee all things subsist; to thee 
all tilings return. The worldling says "0 beloved Qty of Ce^ps”, and 
shsH cA» not say “0 beloved City of Zeus’*?’* 

The philosopher may even rise to a height at which the parochial 
commonwealth fades out of view and leaves the Soul hee to live 
the life of the ‘City of Zeus’ without any o^er claim on her atten¬ 
tion. 

‘If there is truth in wbat the pUlosopbers say about the kinship 
between God and men, is not the moral of this, for us that one 
should do like Socrates and never say, when asked one's nationality, that 
one is an Athenian or a Corinthian, but always answer one is a 
native of the Universe (•c^c^uer) ? Why is it that you call yourself an 
Athenian, instead of yourself simply by the of the comer 

in which your vile body happened to be d^osiced at birth? Isn’t it 
obvious tlut you call youraeff*an Athenian or a Corinthian because the 
area chat is denoted by the name of Athens or Corinth is incrinsicalJy 
more important and at the same time comprehends not merely the 
comer in which you were actually bom, but also the whole of your 
house snd. In short, the roots of your family tree? Well, any one Mto 
has studied the economy of the Universe will have learnt that the 
greatest and most important and most comprehensive of all things b 
this combine of men and God {vwTTjyta to c$ airBpaniwv kq! 6eov}, and 
be vtdll also have leamt that God has been the source of life not only for 
my father and for my eraodfatber, but for everything that comes to life 
and grows upon the »ce of the Earth, and panicularly for creatures 
endowed with Reason, since thee alone are capable of enjo^g a true 
intercourse with God thanks to the by wmeh Reason binds them 
CO Him. A man who has leamt this may properly be called a native of 
the Universe and a son of God.’* 

These words of the philosophe^sl^ve Epictetus are echoed by 
a fellow Stoic who had to reconcile his freedom of the City of 

* MircM, op. clt,Bcckni,chjip. ti, ^uotc 4 tlresCv iflV. C(i)(^x:,p. i$6, aboto. 

* Ibid., Book IV, clup. as. quoted otfcadyiA V. C (i> (d) t, voL v, pp. 384 imI 393, 
•bore. 

* EpieWTui: DiturUlioiiu. Book 1, obsp. s, ^ t-S. 
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2 cu 8 with the slavery of being the soverdgn of the Roman Empire. 

‘live as though you were od a mouncaio; for It makes do difference 
beir« here or there if, wherever one b, the Univerre b one’s common¬ 
wealth [And] if, when you find yourself approaching your end, you 

concentrate upon caring for nothing but your higher self and the sp^ 
of divinity that b in you... then you will be aman who is worthy of the 
■Pniverse that has batten you and at least you will no longer be a 
stranger in your own true native country/* 

The Hellenic sage whose dtbenship of the Universe thus swd- 
lowcd up hb citbenship of Rome or Athens did not make the mis¬ 
take of imagining that he was thereby being translated from a 
harder to an easier state of existence. 

‘All thb that you see—this sum of things human and divine—b a 
unity Itisa vast body of which we arc the members. Nature brought 
us into the World already bound to one another by the ties of kinship, 
when she foshioned us from the same clemenu and placed us m the 
same ca^ronroent It was she who planted a mutual love in our hearts 
and made us social admals- It was she who created Right and Justice- 
It b by her enactment that it b more painful to inflict injury than to 
suffer it. Let us obey her command by holding out our hands to those 
who ne^ our succour. Let us have on our lips and in our heart the Knc 
“I am a child of man and there is oothing human which doea not touch 
rae’*/ Let us hold in common what we have, for we have been bom [to 
a common lot]. Our human sodety b like nothing so much as an an*— 
which would faU if the stones did not mutually support one another, 
whereas it actually remains imposition Just because thQ) do/' 

Thb exhortation of Seneca's b capped by Epictetus: 

'You arc a cidseo of the Universe and a member of it—and not one of 
the menial members «ther, but one of those in authority; for you have 
the inlelligence to follow the divine economy and to work out its 
sequence, then, b the chben's vocation ? It is to have no private 

interests of hb own and to take no action in vaevo, but rather to act as 
one's band or foot would act if they were rtssooablc beings with the 
iiilelligeoce w follow the laws of Physiology—for we msy be sure that, 
if they teere endowed vtith Reason, these members would yield to no 
impulse and entertain no desire without reference to the welfare of the 
whole organism. On thb shovdng, the philosophers are profoundly 
right in saying that if the man of honour could foresee the future he 
would be a consenting patty to his own sickness and death and disable¬ 
ment, because he would perceive that hb personal lot was an integral 
part of the orderef Che Universe, and that the whole was more important 
than the part, and the commonwealth than the dtiaen.’* 

This duty of self-surrender to the operation of the laws of the 

' Mwcvi. op. <i»., Book X, ebap. ij, uvJ Book XII, chip. I- ^ ^ ^ 

• hf»« hjft tlmdy been la Snidr m V. C (•) («> 7, oa p. 8, 4 bo?«.— 

A.) T. * L. A.: Bputola^. Book XV, Ep, rev.» ss-J. 
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Conunonwe&lth of the Universe bas received a sublime expressloo 
ifi the following adjuration with which Marcus concludes hia 
colloquy with himself: 

'Mao, you have enjoyed the fnmduse of this mighty commonwealth; 
what difference does it make to yoo whether your term has been five 
years or three? To be treated in accordance with the law is equitable 
treatment, however it may work out for the individual. So where u the 
hardship if you are removed from the commonwealth by the action, not 
of a tyrant or of an unjust judge, but of Nature herself by whom you 
were onginally introdu<»l. Isn't it juat like the actor beii^ given his 
dismissal from the stage by the public autbonty that has engaged him? 

_“But I haven’t played my five acts; 1 have only played three of them!*' 

-^uite true; but then Life happens to be a thr^sct ^ay. And what 
consdcutee a complete play is a matter for the dedsioo ox the power who 
was once the author oiyoui composition and ia now the author of youi 
dissolution—and in nether of these events have you any aay. So take 
your departure with a good grste; for he who dismisses you is gracious.'* 

In this passage the Stoic sovereign of the Roman Empire sub¬ 
mits hiuis^f to the Olympian sovereign of the CosmopoUs with the 
absolute devotion that is doubtless due to the supreme authority 
in a truly 'totalitarian' state; yet there is an earlier passage in 
Marcus’s meditations m which the philosopher's &ith in the exis¬ 
tence of a constitution of the Universe seems to falter and throw 
him back upon a bleak reliance on the self-respect of a self that can 
look for no support in the Macrocosm. 

'The cyclic movements of the Uuverse repeat themselves, up and 
down, from aeon to aeon; and one of two alternatives must be ^e truth. 
Either the All-Rervading Intelligence a freah initiative each time-' 

aod, if ti^t ia the truth, it is for you to acquiesce in it—or else It took 
one pririial initiative cnee for all, aod everything else is a consequence 
(4 that—in which iase, why exienuaic yourself? For this would imply 
a sort of unbroken continuum. It amouots to this, that if God exists 
all’s well with the world, while, if the ultimate reality is something with¬ 
out rhyme or reason, that is no escuse for you to take this chaos for your 
own standard of behaviour.’^ 

In these tragic cries we seem to hear the voice of a devoted 
citizen of the CosmopoUs who has suddenly awoken to find that 
Zeus has absconded from his pitsidential post and has left his 
faithful servant to bear the burden of Adas on his solitary human 
shoulders. Marcus himself could never have been guilty of such a 
betrayal- He bore the terrestrial burden of the Roman Piincipate 
till he dropped dead under its weight But Marcus’s Christian 
readers ought not to be too hard oa Marcus’s Zeus; for Zeus, after 

* Muvua, op. dt. Book Xll, chop. 36. * TUi-. Book K, chop. sS. 
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all, had never asked Co be elected president of a cosmic republic; 
he had started life as the disreputable war-lord of a barbanan war- 
band ; and all that we know about him goes to show that this was 
the life that he enjoyed. If a Zeus whom the philosophers had 
belatedly caught and caged was unable to endure an eteroity of 
enforced respectability as the senior inmate of a Stoic reformatory, 
have we the heart to blame the poor old fellow for proving in¬ 
corrigible ? 
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NEW BRAS 

0n 8 of the simplest snd most natural ways of celebrattog an at¬ 
tempt to make a breach with the Present by taking a hying leap 
into the Future is to iitaugurate a ‘new era'. 

This may be done in formal terms, as when the authors of a new 
political regime decree that all documents and events are to be 
dated officially by their subjects as from the Year One of the reign¬ 
ing Government's accession to power. On the other hand a new 
era may obtain a wide currency, and exert a profound influence 
upon the Weltamchauung of people who have come to Chink in 
terms of it, through being adopted by a free consensus without the 
intervention of any political authority*—as, for example, the new 
era of Hellenic history post Akxondrum came to be adopted as the 
principal landmark in the historical retrospect of moat of the post- 
Alexandrine Greek historians. 

Apart from this superflcial distinction between an official and a 
spontaneous origin, new eras can be classifled in a more a^niflcant 
way according to the nature of the breach which they com- 
memoiate. This breach may be merely the transition from one 
chapter to the next in the unbroken history of a single society; or 
it may be one of those sharper and deeper interruptioas of con¬ 
tinuity that are produced by the impact of one society upon 
another-* la this sphere the iruwguracion of a new era may cele¬ 
brate either the experience of coaversion to an alien civilizatioa or 
the still greater spiritual travail of conversion to an alien religion. 
It may be convenient to consider each of these different kinds of 
new era separately in an ascending scale measured by the extent 
of the breach which they celebrate. 

The most notorious Western example of the official inauguration 
of a new era to mark the advent of a new political rdgime is die 
subsdtution, in Revolutionary France, of Years of the Revolution 
for Years of Our Lord. In our owo day this Revolutionary French 
conceit has been foUowed by the Fascist Regime in Italy, in owous 
contradiction with the Fascists’ vociferous repudiation of the Ideas 
of 1780' and vrith an even more curious disregard for the obvious 
consideration that a French era ^ch remained in currency for so 
short a span of time is an inauspicious precedent for an Italian 
regime which boasts itself to be budding for Eternity. The experi¬ 
ence of an independent nationhood which has not only maintained 

« TbeCcMit8««fCi»ili»»"i*i*PB«iiKrtherhde»l»wiftiBP*mIX«ftdX bdftw. 
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itself for more tbtn 150 years but has gone in the meantime from 
strength to strength would give a greater justification to the 
Government of the United States if it were to decide to-day to date 
its own official transactions from the year of the Declaration of 
Independence; and it is a not impossible tour dt force for a North 
Amencan historian to begin his unofficial story with the landing of 
the Pilgrim Fathers—or at any rate wch the voyages of Cabot and 
Columbus—as an Alexandrian or an Antiocbeoe historian, in his 
place and day, might have begun with the crossing of the Helles¬ 
pont by Alexander. In HeUenic historiography the new era which 
starts from Alexander’s passage into As^ and destruction of the 
Achaemenian Empire has its counterpart in another new era which 
starts from the foundation of a New Rome on the Bosphorus by 
the Emperor Constantine; and this latter-day Hellenic era pat 
Consiar^mop^m condiitmt which remained a landmark for the 
affiliated Orthodox Christian Society after the Hellenic Society 
itself bad gone into dissolution, has its analogue in a latter-day 
Sumeric era, pat prmatn region Babylcms ^y^tiam imtitutam, 
which the aMiated Bahylonic Society likewise continued to take as 
its chronological acartlng-poinc. 

To return to our own society, we shall find that almost any 
modem Western economic historian^<ven if he has been bom and 
brought up. not in the New World overseas, but in the European 
homeland of our civilization—is capable of producing in a medieval 
quadrangle and under the shadow of a Gothic spire a history pur¬ 
porting to record the economic achievements of Man which will 
begin with the Industrial Revolution and wiU ignore all that hap¬ 
pened, either in the Western World or elsewhere, before the advent 
of the so-called ‘Machine Age\‘ In the same futurist spirit a 
student of the history of modem Western science-^r even of 
modern Western philosophy—may sometimes yield to the tempta¬ 
tion to start with the radiation of the North Italian culnire into 
Transalpine Europe at the mm of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
mries of the Christian Era. 

The unofficial new era, starting circa a.d. 1500, which is com¬ 
monly taken to mark the beginning of the so-called Modem Age 
of Western history, is on the borderline between the kind of new 
era which signalizes merely the beginning of a new chapter in the 
domestic history of a single society and the other, more prof^mdly 
'epoch-making', kind which signalizes the impact of one civiliza¬ 
tion upon another. The conventionally accepted signal of the 

* Tlw conO i TT tbtt grwtMt tccbok*! triompha h»ie b«ea hi» nrlist, 
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beginning of our Modem has af&nities in two respects with 
the eras that sigi^se an impact. In the first place the North 
Italian culture which radiated out over the Transalpine parts of the 
Western World at that time was a variation of the Western culture 
which had differentiated itself on Italian ground—durit^ a period 
of poUcical insulation which had lasted for some two centuries—to 
a degree at which the Italians felt and called their Transalpine 
fellow Westerners 'barbarians’, while the Transalpine peoples 
made a silent but eloquent acknowledgement of the Italians’ ao 
compliahed superiority in an imitation of Italian ways which in this 
case was unquestionably the siacerest form of fiacteryJ In the 
second place this Italian version of the Western culture, which bad 
already surpassed the Transalpine version by its own efforts, was 
enriching itself still fucLher, by the dme when it was radiating 
abroad, by drawing upon the treasures of the Hellenic culture 
which had been brought within its reach by a renaissance of 
classical Latin and Greek letters.* Thus, for Italy herself, the 
Quattrocento introduced a new era which was marked by a contact 
in the Time-dimeosion with the defunct Hellenic Society, while, 
for Transalpine Western Europe, the Onquecento introduced in its 
turn a new era In which this Italisn contact in Time with Hellenism 
was transmitted to the Traosal^e countries through the agency 
of a contact in the Space^dimension between this Transalpine ruck 
of Western Christendom and the now superior Western Civilina* 
don of contemporary Italy. 

Another new era that is likevtse on the borderline between a 
mere beginning of a new chapter of domestic history and a collision 
between two different dvilizations is the Seleucid Era which runs 
from the October of the year 31s B.C. In the minds of the Selcu- 
ddae themselves this era simply commemorated the definitive 
establishment of the authority of the Dynasty through the tri¬ 
umphal re-entry of Selcucus Nieator into Babylon on the day that 
was taken as the inidal date; and in this aspect the Seleudd Era is 
comparable to our modem Western eras of the French Revolution 
or of the Fascist R^me, while it is precisely analogous to Ae 
Gupta Era, running from the 26th February, a.d. 320,* which 
commemorates the definitive inauguration of the authority of the 
Gupta Dynasty that eventually re-eaiabllshed the Indio univec^ 
state after an interlude of Hellenic and Nomadic intrusion which 


• Sm I. B ( 0, »ol. «► p. i9i in. C (ii) (S), vol. iii, fp. “d J4t-i75 IV. C 

liii) (*; * M. ToL IT, pi. 274-5. above. , „» « 
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bad followed the premature fall of the Mauryas.* la the miiida of 
the Hellemc contemporariea of the Seleuddae, both m&ide and 
beyond the irontiera of the Seleucid Empire, the official Seleudd 
Era probably stood for much the same thing as the unofficial era 
which raa from Alexander’s passage of die Hellespont some 
twenty-two years before Scleucus Nicator’s re-entry into Babylon. 
Alexander had destroyed the Achaemenian Empire; Seleucus had 
founded the piincipd Hellenic ‘succea$or-suce’ of the Achae¬ 
menian Empire in Asia; and either event would serve to mark the 
sudden vast territorial expansion of the Hellenic World in that 
generation. For the Hellenes thla expansion was a domestic event, 
though this an outstanding one» in their own Hellenic history. The 
expansion, however, had been achieved at the Syriac World’s ex¬ 
pense; and the sudden violent interruption of the continuity of 
Syriac history through the irruption of an alien Hellenism was the 
event for wliich the Seleudd Era stood in the minds of Syriac 
peoples who continued to reckon by it long after the Seleudd 
Dyi^ty itself had passed away> 

This diverse slgnmcanoe of the Seleudd Era in different eyes has 
an analogue in the history of the Far Eastern Civilization in Japan, 
where the Meiji Era, which runs from the year a.d. 186S of the 
Christian Era, commemorates two events that are distinct from 
one another notwithstanding their close historical association. On 
the one band the new Japanese Era commemorates the domestic 
event of the resCoradon of the Imperial Dynasty to a position of 
authority which it had certainly not enjoyed since a.d. 1192,’ and 
perhaps not since a.d. 858.* Cte the offier hand it commemorates 
the deliberate ‘reception’ of the alien civilisation of the West—a 
landmark in the history of the contact between the Far Eastern and 
the Western culture which eclipses m importance the domestic 
Japanese political revoludon chat was one of its coroUaiies. 

The corresponding ‘reception’ of the Western CivUization in the 
Russian province of the Oiuodox Christian World st a date about 


* For ibfl ral« of tbs Ouptu Ic IdSic bjatMT I. C (S) (S), nj, >. ^ Ss. ibore. The 
uwaynl Sate Of the GupU En estidpatee the •ettui foub^tue of ue Gupta &Bpif« 
(la oatacei ften tba «aih<T«nie Gupa priodpaliTy) ^7 about thirty yoira. and the 
upaaeien of thii *ia|w to the dinyfiaiaoa of a uorveraal ante by about acrenry vaan 
Ca«e V. C (>• (a), pa. iSp'^ above). 

* Tba 9 «kueta kra waa net eely «iSely adopted but wm abo widely imitated br 
dysaatiee and comBoowealiba wh*^ iaataad ec taUos evet tba Saleu^ Era iiaeu, 
prermed to laattfute rival am of tbetr own (aae Mayer. 6.: Guehidiu der Atitriuini 

i. pvt (1), 4Cb t 4 . (Srunaarr and Bviia taai, Coett), p. 341; Taro, W. W.t Tiu 
Orr^ia B^eina awd TmMs (Caaibnd(a 193S, Chiveraity nwaa), p. 359). 
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I iSjM and hb limultueeua retaoval of the aeat of the d* foeu {ovammeae ef Jepaa 
from Kyoto to Kamakura. 
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two centuries and three-quarters lq advance of iu 'reception* in 
Japan is not commemorated in ary official era; yet the reign of the 
Emperor Meiji Is not a more epo^-makmg period in the histoiy 
of Japan than the reign of the Tsar Peter Great in the history 
of Russia; and. If we wish to dace the beginning of the new age of 
Weatemlzadon in Russia from some particular year, we have 
several choices at our disposal.' We can choose the year A.D. 1689, 
which is the date, not of the official beginning of Peter's ragn, but 
of his actual advent to power; or we can choose the 16th May, 
1703, which ia the date of the beginning of the building of St. 
Petersburg. The foundation of St. Petersburg by Peter was a 
symbolic act of the same signfficaace as the foundation of Con¬ 
stantinople by Constantine. The Roman Emperor who had made 
it his mission to convert the Hellenic World to Christianity built 
himself a new capital which was to be Christian from the start;* 
and a new capital which was to be Western from the start was built, 
in pursuance of correspondiog consldeiadcns of statecraft, by the 
Muscovite Taar who hsd made it his mission to westernize all the 
Russias. 

The conversion of a society to an alien religion ia the third type 
of epoch-making event that ia apt to find expression in the in¬ 
auguration of a new era. A new era commemorating the converdon 
of the Hellenic World to Chiulianiiy would roost naturally be 
dated from some event in the career of Constantine the Great— 
though it might be difficult to select one single event for tbe pur¬ 
pose, since Constantine’s esublishment of Christianity as ih *—or 
an—official religion of the Roman state was (like the Emperor's 
own personal adoption of Chrisdanity) a gradual and perhaps newr 
quite completed process and not either an abrupt or a 'totabtarian 
act .3 Constantine's career was indeed regarded, as i^exander's h^ 
been regarded, by later generations as a landmark in Hellenic his¬ 
tory which vircually amounted to a new beginniog. But this un¬ 
official consensus of feeling was not given expression in the 
establishment of a Constantinian Era; and after the break-up of tl^ 
Roman Empire and the concomitant dissolution of the Hellemc 
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Souety che event that stood out the most prominench in retrospect 
to Christians belonging to new societies that were Christian 
the start was not the conversion of the Hellenic World to Chris¬ 
tianity in the reign of the Roman Emperor Constantine but the 
revelation of Christianity itself through the Incarnation of Christ. 
Accordingly, the era which gained currency in Western Christen¬ 
dom from the post-Hellenic interregnum onwards was an era 
which took for its initial date the suppc^ year of the birth of 
Jesus; but it is noteworthy that this practice of reckoning by years 
of the Christian Era has prevailed only In Western Chnstendom, 
where the evocation of a ghost of the Roman Empire has been a 
fiasco and the renaissance of Hellenic letters has been tardy. Ir) 
Orthodox Christendom, where a ghost of the Roman Empire was 
eff«tivcly evoked and Hellenic learning effectively reborn in the 
eighth century of the Christian Era,* civil servants continued to 
date by fis«al 'Indicticns’* and historians by ‘Years of the World'. 
In the Orthodox and the other non-Westem Christendoms the 
reckoning by Years of the Christian Era has eventually been intro¬ 
duced as an automatic—and ironical—consequence of their capitu¬ 
lation to the culture of a Western Society which has itself ceased 
to be intrinsically Christian’ without having taken the trouble to 
remove the traditional Christian imprint from its official calendar. 

We have still to mention a new era which purports to signalise 
a greater new departure in the way of life on Earth than any of 
those that we have passed in review so far, and that Is the Advent— 
or, in the Christian version of the belief, the Second Coming*— 
of a supernatural saviour who is to inaugurate a Millennium of life 
which will still be a life on this Earth and in the fieeh, but a life to 
be lived under unprecedented and unimaginable conditions of 
righteousness and felicity. This belief, in which the beginning of 
the new age is not equated with some already accomplisEed event’ 

* Fee (hMirMciMfmgtdjvcsywx* between Ok re«p«ct3V«ceumi«f events in Waat«fft 
end in Onhodex CSniistdem frem the eighth ceitt^ eiw e i de see IV, C (iii) 3 (fi), 
vel. IT. pp. j3(>^S, «4tb Aamm* 11 end II I. ebeve. 

* i>e. penedkel iu-«sMeiDieot>. 

* Fer the metentM^heeu of • erKe Western CbrietieA Sedetr into • rserelr Weetem 
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p. ^ ebove, end Pert VI], below. The mutnl word 'roetunorphesV omi be interpreted 
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but is discerned in the fature by the eye of Faith, seems to be a 
Zoroastrian idea which Judusm has bofrowed and handed on to 
Christianity.^ We need not attempt to analyse it in this place> 
since we have examined it already in another context^ 


ui«c«ede4 ia eatablohinf the mhaaaeni ‘iuec«ner<tUte’ of 
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•ARISTOPHANES’ FANTASY OF CLOUDCUCKOOLAND’ 

In the chapters’ to which this Annex attaches, we have studied in 
succession four alternative ways of trying to escape from the 
Present which suggest themselves to souls that are being ex> 
cruciated by the agonizing experience of living in a society that is 
in process of disintegration, fn these chapters we have concerned 
ourselves mainly with the points of difference between these 
diverse inward reactions to a single supreme social challenge. We 
have observed the contrast betweeit the two ways—Archaism and 
Futurism—which are attempts to escape from the Present without 
abandoning the plane of mundane life, and the other two—Detach> 
ment and Transfiguration—which recognize and act upon the 
truth that the only posaibility of genuinely escaping from the 
Present lies in renouncing This World altogether and migrating 
into a different spiritual clime > Again, we have observed the 
contrast between the three ways—Archaism, Futurism, and De¬ 
tachment—which are so many variations upon an act of sheer 
vdthdrawal, and the fourth way—Transfiguration—which is an act 
of withdrawal-and-reCum.^ There is, however, one feature, com¬ 
mon to all four ways, which we have so far taken for granted, and 
this is that all four are apt to be pursued (to judge by our survey 
up to this point) with a umform earnestness which is as tragically 
intense as the challenge of social disintegration U pitilessly im¬ 
portunate. This last feature perhaps demands further considera¬ 
tion; for, as a matter of hismrical ^ct, the importunity of the 
chaUenge Is not of one constant degree from beginning to end of 
the process. The long descent that leads from the first breakdown 
of a society to its final dissolution is not only gradual but is not 
even continuous; the routs are punctuated by rallies;^ and a 
spiritual pressure which in the end becomes intolerable is not 
imposed upon the Soul in Its full force at the outset, but is the 
cumuladvc product of successive turns of a social screw. On this 
showing, we might expect a pricn to find that the earnestness of the 
reaction which the pressure evokes in its victims takes time, like 
the pressure itself, to arrive at Its maximuco; and this expectation 
seems to be borne out by the actual history—which has been 
reserved for examination in this Annex—of one particular idea, 

i V. C(i)( 40 t-t>,»bove. 

* For Uu* cenimt mc V, C jC) i. »ol p. 394^ and V. C (!) (<), in tb< pr«*<nt 

volum*, pp. >69-70. ibove. » S««V. C (IK^ 1 >, p. >49. V, C(j) W.pp, 170-9, •bove, 

< The oiovetneot of Roui.«nd.Rolty in dte duinte^bon* of einldottoea hoi hees 
exiffiined m V. C (iO (S), panim. ebove. 
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expressing tbe will to escape, which CTentu^j came to iuspire a 
grimly earnest political movement and a rapCly earnest religious 
one, but which made its first recorded appearance on the stage of 
history as a jeu d'esprit. 

When Saint Paul exclaimed that the Christ Crucified whom he 
was preaching was foolishness in die sight of the Greeks who seek 
after wisdom/ he was almost certainly not aware of the literalness 
of the sense in which these words were true, for he was almost cer¬ 
tainly unconscious of the historical chain of assodated ideas which 
linked the Tarsian Apostle’s own faith with a fantasy that had 
germinated in the fec^e imagination of the Athenian dramatist 
Aiistophanea more than four hundred and fifty years back—in the 
first generation of the Hellenic Time of Troubles*. The links of 
this chain hang tr^ther, nevertheless, without a break; for Christ 
Crucified is the of the Kingdom of God; the Kingdom of 
God is more commonly known in the New Testament by the name 
of the Kingdom of Heaven; and the Kingdom of Heaven was 
introduced by Aristophanes to his Attic audience in the guise of 
'Nephelococcygia* or ‘Cloudcuckooland’—a city of refuge in which 
the citizens are ndther gods nor men but birds. 

Aristophanea' Birds was produced at the Great Dionysia in the 
spring of the year 414 B.C.; and to waa a critical moment in Hel¬ 
lenic history; for the breakdown of the He l lenic Civilization, 
which had been heralded by the outbreak of the Atheno-Pclopon- 
nesian War in 4316.C., and had then seemed for a moment to have 
been averted An all by the paiching«up of a peace in 421 B.C., 
bad been made irretrievable by the sailing of an Athenian armada 
to Sidly in the summer of 415 B.C., just before the play was com¬ 
posed. The atmosphere in which the Birds waa written and pro¬ 
duced was therefore tense; and at the same time the tension was 
not yet of the agonizing degree to which it afterwards swiftly rose 
when the Peloponnesians occupied Decelea in the foUowing spring 
and when the Athenian expeditionary force in Sicily was annihi¬ 
lated in the following aurumn- In the spring 0/414 B.c. the 
maimM in Athenian souls was already sufficiently uncwnfortablc to 
give topical interest to ‘a play of escape', but not yet sufficiently 
disturbing to warrant any suggesdon Aat there could be anything 
in this idea of an escape except an entertaining fantasy. The play 
appears to be innocent of any direct allusion to current military and 
political events;* but it is studded with words and phrases and 

> I C«r. i. *a-s, VMei io V. C (0 (i) tt, p. ejo, »!»«. ^ 

• Tito* of tb* Bads i* eommeuwi upon a* leUa»» by ■ xrweant Wcitera 

coBMMMur of the Ark dnAu: ,, « 

‘Jt See* leeir •tfW th*t the po«» •hould b*VB had tiui weeeefuJ k MTS' 

hloseom iA tb« douda aBse 4 lUM at tbe mne when, aa Thuerbd** w>d Phita^ ^ u*. 
Aih^wMaoiog load after a uirdocn in tbeweetJmoitaadoQdy.afidyttwoutdraae 
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mddentd that have an historical signihcance and a consequent 
emotional timbre for latter-day readers which they cannot have 
bad for a playwright and an audience who were deliberately playing 
the fool and who were able to enjoy themselves with an unfeigned 
light-heartednesa in that spring of 414 b.c. because they were 
mercifully unaware of the calamities that were in store for their 
own generation next year and for succeeding generations through¬ 
out Che next four centuries. In echoing down the ateeps of a Hel¬ 
lenic ‘Time of Troubles* these incidents and phrases and words 
that were contrived and coined by Aristophanes and were received 
by his Athenian countrymen axid contemporaries as a delectable 
piece of deliberate foolishness have called forth unintended and 
portentous reverberations; and, If we look and listen, we may hear 
Aristophanes’ nonsensical phrases turn into political and religious 
watchwords, and see his farcical incidents reproduce themselves 
as acts of high tragedy played out on the suge of ‘real life’. 

If we udsh to assist at a dramatic ^rformance that lasted four 
or five hundred years instead of the few hours that it took to play 
the Birds in 414 B.C., we may find it convenient first to remind our¬ 
selves of Aristophanes’ plot and then to follow out its traces along 
two of the historic lines of escape from the Hellenic ‘Time of 
Troublea’*~in one direction along the violent political line of 
Futurism, and in another direction along the non-political and 
non-violent line of approach to a spiritual Transfiguration of This 
World through Its irradiation with the light of the Kingdom of 
God. 

The plot of Aristophanes’ play is the recapture by the Birds, 
under the leadership of a human being, of ’the Kingdom’ of the 
TJniverae which had belonged to the Birds originally before the 
Gods usurped it. 

The fiir^’ sharp-witted human leader in this brilliantly suc¬ 
cessful (oup d'itat is a truant citi2en of Athens, Peithecaerus (’Mr. 
Plausible’); and the opening of the play discovers him, in the 
company of his compatriot Euelpides (‘Mr. Hopefulson’), making 


iniendcd no ^rtkgUc pclitiol rer<ren«e. NeverUMkB >t •mpoci.Ue Sj*c»v«r any 
direct •llujioA, M even kny deaf Bcticude wwtfdi the kchcfnes for tbt cxniauaat of Siedy 
ifdCkrtbace. It CAonot be uiifiteotio&d txtcouiiflemeotoftbui, yetoo tbeothec band 
U doef net retd like MtiK. It leentf to belwt tA^'eectfo" from weny end Ute aerdid- 
of life, tvay itco the lend of dry lao elouda tod poetry. If people want t cloud 
empire, here i* ■ better omI' (Mumy, Gilbert; Afittapft«na: A St»^ (Oxford xpyj, 
Clweedon Preai). dup. 4 ; 'Tne PUye at 5 m«p<’ (Bi'di), m. ts$- 4 J. 

Ib tbe Atbeeitn mood of the year uwl tbe day (vhieh wm • holiday ta • year of 
aaxiety but not of dUaeter) a direot aUMion to the hmrdoua miUtuy edveaniro OA 
whkb Atbene waa at thatmoatentatilaAa ber poliucaJ tdriuoa mifhe have baen irritat- 
in|ly unvelcooe to ArtftopMnet* eudianca. And we may perhapa difeen in the plav- 
wndbr** cittke of fubjcct for the Great Dionyala of at* ic. the lacne tact which i>e 
aftanearda abewod ib cdurtg the even more poifitedly Mn-pobtiaal ineme of tbe Frog* 
for a play waa to be produced at tbe Lenaea of *05 b,e., on the gloomy ntorrow of 
Argiouaae and eve of Aegeepetami. 
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tracks from an Athens which U not that tragic City of Destruction 
from which Christian flees at the outset of the Pilgrim's Progress, 
but a ridiculous City of Botheration in which a fellow never has a 
moment's p^ce from summonses and demand^notes. The trek* 
kers are looking for a new home on some soft spot where they can 
be sure of a quiet life (11. 27-45 and 121-2}; they apply to the 
hoopoe on the chance that he may happen to know of such a place 
(11. 114-22); and, when he fails to make any helpful suggestion, 
Peithetaerus himself is struck by a bright idea. Why should not 
the Birds exploit their air^power as the Athenians have exploited 
their sea^power ^ The Birds are masters of the clouds and l^ven, 
and this area is the strategic key to the command of the Universe. 
If the Birds now found and fortify a city here they will have Man¬ 
kind at their mercy—'like insects’ (1.185)—and be able to ‘do 

in’ the Gods; (dr they vdU be able to intercept the swe« savour of 
sacriflee on its way from Earth to Olympus and so to starve the 
Olympians into surrender as the Melians had been starved out in 
416 B.c. by an Athenian naval blockade ( 11 . 162-93 and 550-637). 
Ko sooner said than done. The heave^ city—for whl<^ Pelth^ 
taeius invents ( 11 .809-25) the name of ’Qoudcuckooland’ ('Nephe- 
lococcygia’)—Is duly buflt (U. 1222-63) the air-lines along which 
the savour of sacriflee has been wont to ascend from Earth to 
Olympus are duly cut (Ih 1514-24); and the Gods are quickly 
forced into a capitulation by this hostile exercise of a veritable 
'power of the air*.* In return for the raising of the aerial blockade 
they have to agree to hand back to the Birds the sceptre which 
Zeus has usurped, and also to hand over 'the Queen’ (Bo^^d)* to 
the Birds’ cvdeconC human leader Peithetaerus. In implements* 
tion of the terms Peithetaerus ascends to Olympus and returns to 
‘Cloudcuckooland’ with Zeus’ thunderbolt in his hand and ‘the 
Queen’ on his arm in the shape of a buxom bride ( 11 .1535-42 and 
1713-14). The closing scene is a marriage-feast, and in the last 
two lines of the play chorus hails the happy bridegroom as a 
conquering hero and a God of Gods. 

7^»«AAa KaAA6veos, ^ 

'Who is the Queen?' Peithetaerus asks when Prometheus gives 
him the ‘tip* to insist on the surrender not only of Zeus' sceptre but 

t Ufilik* tbe aenr>to-b«-coaipUud *‘**— «lMQai¥illat 3 oa vriCb *Ucb ko Albcaiia 
«rp^iboru<T force in 8 id]y wu trying to cut tbe lstd*«Mneuime«tioe* of SrnetMe oi 
Um wy BomcAt •'haa tbe fiMi «u b«ina tCtM uM«r tbe k« of tbe Acropou 01 
AthetM. 

> (m £*»cwiIw bOt &i0«A(fS. end not 

’SciweiBiTy’ or ‘KinadMn' (Sbeppo^, T. is fUsdatbu 7 mrm WtUu OIorA D if i t i i i 
(CesbriS^ <909. Uatveniry Preei). p. $}>)• 
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of ‘th« Queen* as well. Prometheus* answer is that she is *a lovely 
girl who keeps in her store-cupboard 2cub’ thunderbolt and the 
real of his bag of tricks: statesmanship, law-and-order, discretion, 
naval buca, vituperation, dthe-coUector, and dole’ { 11 - * 537 - 4 * )• 
And, though this answer may leave us still guessing,' we can at any 
rate identi^ the kingdom over which this Queen from Heaven has 
come down to reign. This Aristophanic caricature is the first ap¬ 
pearance in Hellenic dress of a kingdom that U not of This World. 
If we follow the fortunes of the idea through the subsequent 
chapters of the Hellenic Time of Troubles’, we shall find it 
assuming two forma—one political and the other religious—which 
both agree in taking Aristophanes’ jest in earnest but otherwise 
differ from one another teto cash. 

In the political line of evolution the first stcp^which took rather 
more than a century—was the metamorphosis of the 'Cloud- 
cuckooland' which had been a poet’s conceit Into a ‘Kingdom of 
Heaven’ which was the Utopia of a pair of scholars. One of these 
scholars, Euhemerus, was the prot^g^, and the other, Alexarchus, 
was the brother, of the post-Alcxandrine war-lord Cassandcr (in 
Macedonia dominabatur 316-298 a.c.). Cassander’s prot^ had to 
be content with describing his Utopia in a book in which Heaven 
(Uranus) figured as the tot founder of an oecumenical ernpire.’ 
Cassander’s brother was able to command the means of bringii^ 
the Kingdom of Heaven down to Earth by setting up in real life an 
oecumenical empire on a miniature scale. On a patch of ^ound, 
given to him by Cassandcr, at the neck of the Athos Peninsula,* 
Alexarchus built and peopled—for all the world like Peithetaenis 
in the play—a model ci^-state which was to be a practical sample 


< Mr. Sbeuird, op. € 9 (.. pp. $3 3-4- poiao out ihct the fectinl of tha Orc« Diosnie, 
it vhich the wu produced, followed only e few woeke efter the leeCeil 01 the 
ApdMJtem. iAwhkhtbepriB«ip«lritewueMetM oerritae b«cwc«athe god DionMiu 

himeelf ind « rneml womeo WM wee'ibe Queea* (m (hie <«»e ee* but 0aeM«. 

e«) ia virfue the wife of the Kias Arebee (e |heet of • long eince nniehed 

•utheBtic hanahip woicb lin ger ed cpa to par fo nn tbe ricutl fuadieiU of e Rax Saerifi* 
ctilue). Mt. Sheroard furthar pojaa out U«t tbe Antbeateria. in their turn, were pre¬ 
cede by a feauAj lo wluoh the phnopal rite wae t laered muriage between Zeue and 
Han. Tbua, et the eceeen of tba Otw Dioeyen, Mcred surriagaa were m tbe ur. 
Me. Sbepperd'e eeoehiiion (op. at., p. $40] ia that 'Paiibaalraa . . . rccelw to the 
au&aoee i*)M, with a toueb « DtonyaiM. Beailcia recalla ibe Beadiaaa, not without a 
teud Hm. Tbe whole acena ia at once a reminder of C«o briUiaat funetiooj of 
AtbenlaA nruaJ, and. io iieelf. w tbe aoeretitioue an aflacrual eerereony for tbe pro** 
MATT of AthcfM and (he fecBlibeg of toe mM*. 

* Taaft, w. W. iSt Unity ManivtJ (Looi^ 1939, Mil- 

fordh p. 94. 

1 Toe aiie bore treoae of a abip>eaoal whkh hod been d4g. aoow two hundred yeara 
back, at the />«»— of tbe Acuemenid Emperor Xenaa 10 order to eve paaaage to 
hb fleet in a ampe&p whioh wn to raaka tbe Aebaemaniia Empire UtenOy oecumanieal 
by bnngvtt (he HeOeme Worfd under tbo Hnwiininn to which the Synae and SabiTloaic 
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of the ideal worldH»ininonwealth; and he called tlus dty 'Urano- 
polis’ (‘the Heavenly City*) and its citizens 'Uranidae* {'the Chil¬ 
dren of Heaven').* 

lam nova ptogenies cado demittitur allot* 


The title which Alexarchus conferred upon himself m his tele 
of ruler of this Heavenly City was not 'Heaven' but ‘the Sun’ and 
the consdrution of the Solar City was set out^in a Utopia-on- 
Paper which became only leas h^ous than Euhemerus's work— 
by lambulus, a social theonst who may have been a younger con¬ 
temporary of Euheinerus and Alexarchus, though we l^w no 
more than that he wrote at some date between 290 and 132 B.c.^ In 
lambulus’s hands the Kingdom-not-of-this-Wcrld was dragged 
out of the scholar's study into the arena of political controversy; 
for lambulus’s ‘Heliopolis' was a Utopia was classless and 
communisdc.* The last step was to translate this egalitarian ideal 
into real life; and the experiment was duly made. The reason why 
we know that lambulus's book must have been written before tbe 
year 132 B.c. is that this was the dace of the desperately serious 
attempt of Aristonicus of Pergamum to sec up in Western Anatolia 
a revoludonaiy proletarian commonwealth which its would-be 
founder inaugurated under the naxne of ‘Heliopolis' and doubtless 
intended to l^d up on the pattern of the imaginary Solar Cicy of 
lambulus.^ Thus the Heavenly Kingdom which had been staged 
as a joke by Aristophanes at Athens in 4x4 6.C. was fought for to 
the death in Asia, zSz years later, by the last of the Attalids. In 
Aristonicus's hands, however, blood and iron did not show them¬ 
selves to be such efficacious materials for empire-building as they 
were one day to prove in Bismarck's; for In 132 B.c. the' strong man 
anned’ was quicUy overcome by‘a stronger than he'.^ Aristonicus’s 
callow Pergamene ‘Heliopolis’ succumbed to the overwhelming 
power of Rome;® and that was the miserable end of ‘Cloudcuckoo- 
land’s’ audacious descent into the arena of futurist pohtics. 
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When we turn from Politics to Religion we shall be struck by 
certain corteapcmdences between the Birds and the New Testa* 
mcnt which are perhaps sufficiently numerous and remarkable to 
raise the question wheAer they are fortuitous assoiwnces or the 
vestiges of a chnin of literary tradition of which nothing now hap¬ 
pens to survive except the beginning and the end,^ 

The point of correspondence which we may do well to examine 
first, because it is the point which is of the greatest intrinsic impor¬ 
tance, ie the assertion—made in both these contexts—that a man 
is God. In the Birds, as we have seen,* this claim is made for 
Pcithetaerus by the chorus; in the Gospels it is made for Jesus both 
by Peter* and by Jesus himself;* and, if Aristophanes gives this 
piece of ‘foolishness’ a place of honour as the crowning joke of his 
play, that is no doubt because his Attic audience agreed wth the 
Jewish High Priest in feeling such a claim to be the last word in 
blasphemy.* ITius the formal elements of the inddent in the 
Gospels and in the Birds are the same—however profound the 
difference in spirit and meaning and outcome between the comic 
scene in the theatre at Atheos, where the blasphemously deified 
protagonist is carried off the stage in mock triumph, and the tragic 
trial in the High Priest’s palace at Jerusalem, in which the prisoner 
who declares himself to be the Son of God is condemned to death 
and led away to execution.® 

The imagery in which Jesus is represented in the Gospels as 
making his claim to divinity is taken, of course, from the thirteenth 

I Th« ooMibilit? Umt • trtdidon fn«y ajv« prapisvtei bdn^ 

uaiftttfTupwdly t ug uoiforTDly deLbfinic—oy aUaviBs igmIi. M MnM •CM^. 
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and fourteentli vep«8 0/ the seventh chapter of the Book of Daniel, 
in which the Zoroastrun conceptioa of iit coming of the Sao^yant 
—the saviour whose superhuman yet also leas r>iftti divine status is 
indicated in his title of ‘the Son of Man’^has been seized upon 
by a Jewish poet-publicist, writing circa 166-164 Bx,, ^ * vemcle 
for the expression of Jewry's hopes of mundane salvation in its 
desjwrate resistance to the high-haoded Hellenism of Antiochus 
Epiphanes-* Yet, although the idea by which Jesus’s claim U in¬ 
spired may thus be of Zoroastrian origin, the key words both of the 
imagery in the Book of Daniel and of the narrative In the Go^ls 
are words which are also to be found in a cento of quotations from 
Birds. 

The passage in the Book of Daniel (vij. 13-24) runs as follows: 

'Behold, one like the Son of Man came with the clouds of heaven 
(eiri tov and csme to the Ancient of Days, and 

they brou gh t him oear before him. And there was given him 
dominion (^vofo).’ 

The passage In the Gospel according to Saint Mark (xjv. 61-4) 
runs as follows: 


"The High Priest asked him and said unto him: “Ait thou the Christ, 
the Son of the Blessed?'' Aad Jesus said: “I am—and ye shall see the 
Son of Mao sirting on the right hand of power Bwdfxci^s) aod 
coming lo the dou^ of heaven (/xcrd t45v ye^Xuv tom o^pavov)/' Then 
the High Priest rent his clothes and saith: “What need we any further 
witnesses ? Ye have heard the blasphemy”.’^ 

The passages in the Birds which this passage in the Gospel calls 
to mind are the following: 


Peilhitamu: *1 spy a great coup which the Birds can bring off, and 
a way of gening power (^dvo^tv), if only you do what 1 tell you.' 
(U. 162-3-) 

PeUJutasnu: 'Did you see anything?'— Hoopoi: 'Just the clouds and 
heaven (roc vt^as yt ^1 rdv oi)poWv).'—'Well, isn't chat 
the fairway of the Birds ?' (II. 178-0.) 

P$Hh«Xa»TU5\ 'Well, vriiflt name sh^ we give our dcy then ? —CWur; 
'Some utterly vacuous name which we will take from the clouds aod 
from the supernal regions.’— FeiihiXaem\ 'WiU^Cloudcuckooland'' do 
for you ?... It is the same as the Phlegraean Plain—the place where the 
^ S«e V. C (i) (d) 9 (y), pp. 136 kod t)^i, «od V, C (i) (d) 11, p. xSj, fooBiote >, 

* F(M Afiti 6 c}w« BptphiAa' peUer of forabk HeUeoindoo (m V. C (i) (d) 9 Xfi, 

W* •®3”5> - 

* In the ccrrtepondsw c«a*>a* teeerdlna to Sciat Manhe« (emu 63-*) th* Mercea 
nvt ii KModuffM ifi uiEsraaea findudieff. in Dirticulaf. kll the word* tbet heve 


'the rifbi head of the power 
of hM«cn' Km b e en ontittcd. 
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Godd took on the Gants, and walked away from them, in a competition 

in false pretences.* (U. 817-19 and 824-5.) 

Ckona {to PeitfKUem)x ‘0 God of G^l’ (IL 1764-5.) 

If these correspondences are not to be dismissed as a fortui¬ 
tous concouree of accidents, but are to be taken as evidence for 
some chain of literary reminiscence which runs (throu^ however 
many missing links and altered meanings) from Anstophanee’ 
Birds to the Book of Daniel and thence to the Gospels, then 
we may see in the change of connoution that has come over the 
word ‘power* en routed an example of the working of thcprinciple 
of ‘etherialisation’.’ And this may recall a passage from the 
Gospel according to Saint Matthew (vi. 26) which we Iwve quoted 
already in our examination of that principle at an eariier point in 
this Study.^ 

' Behold the fowls of the air: for they sow not. neither do they reap nor 
gather into bains (diN^«af); yet your heavenly father foedeth diem. 
Are ye not much better than Aey V 

The hrst of the three points that are made m this passa^ of the 
Gospel—namely, the point chat a bird's life is happy in being 

cftre-frec_is also made in the following pass^ of Aristophanes' 

play: 

Etulpida\ ‘And what is life like here—thia life that one leads amoog 
the Birds?'— Hoopoe'. 'It is not without charm when you Come to try it. 
Well, first you have to live without a purse.'—‘And thu at 
one stroke Cakes half tiie falsity out of life.'— Hoo^\ ‘And then we 
browse in gardens on white sesam^grains and tny^e-berries and 
poppy-seed and cjess.'—‘You seem to live like a bridal pair 
on honeymoon.* (U. 155^1.) 

A comparison of the two passages shows that, while an identical 
idea is the theme of both of them, this idea is not expressed in 
identical words or even in identical illustrations; and in this case, 
as in the other which we have just examined, it is possible to point 
out passages of Jewish literature which are older than the Gospel— 
though not oldtt than Bfrds*—from which the Gospel may have 


> Tkia ie dia nmjiiM tbe Creak vord S6>a*u? frwn Ch« aeDM of 'niliury 

power* 10 that of 'dirina pevar ia recorded aot ccdy ^ voeabokry of Chiudaniiy 
Mt ala» in Aat of the oooteioporwv reb^lon of tbc St&ahiiD SioMO Maeva 

(a«4 V. C (1) 6 (S), Aiaex, voL *, p. «s. footaott 3, tbova). of whom it waa iBaancd 

by bla wonhjpcen t^t Jon* ^ 8d>'M(p ret 0 eo 6 4 (Aeu vui. 10). 

a For (bit BMopk aec Ill. C (i) ( 0 . vol. ui. pp. 174.^. abovo. 

* 1b hi. C (i> (<), vol lii, 0. 19X, 1b (hatpbw (be ehtpteref tba Ooapolhit been 
wiot^y ot«d at (ii isatatd os «i. 

< Book of Job ij at sn nca b0( older this (be Birdt, iheu^h iw date of mnwo. 
litioo it on «iy bmtbaaii tuffieMdy oarly to nakc it uoUkely (hat any Helleoic umu* 
eaeea afiould have round tbeir way >aw it. Oa (ha other hand, ta far at the quetttoo of 
^te voea. (hero would oet ba the atma 0 pnanimlifcalibood ofHellenicioflueneet being 
iracoabU in (he Pialmi. 
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been boniraing. The variant of the same parable in the Gospel 
according to Saint Luke (xii. 24) runs: 

*CoD»der the ravens; for they neither sow nor rea^vhich neither 
have storehouse (rcu*«to)') nor bam and uod feedeth them. 

How much more are je better than the fowls?’ 

And this version, In which the theme is enunciated with reference, 
not to birds in general, but to birds of one particular kind, has at 
least two antcc^ents in the Jewish scriptures: 

'He giveth to the beast his food, and to the young ravens which cry' 
(Psalm cxlvii, verse 9); 

and 

‘Who provideth for the raven his food ? When his young ones cry 
unto God, they wander for lack of meat* (Job xxxviii. 41). 

These two passages not only agree with the passage in Luke, and 
differ from the passage in the Birds, in speaking of ravens in par¬ 
ticular and not of birds in general; they further differ from the 
Birds, while agreeing this time not o^y with Luke but with 
Matthew as in the point that they make. They do not re¬ 
mark, as both Aristophanes and the Gospels do, tlat the birds 
obtain their livelihood without having to practise the rational and 
provident but, by the same token, anxious economy which Is 
Man’s characteristic way of earning his living; but they do declare, 
as the Gospels do but Aristophanes does not, thst this enviable 
insouciance is practicable for the birds because their food is pr^ 
^dded for them by God. On this showing, the passage in the 
Gospels can be at least partially accounted for as a derivative from 
Jewish sources; and, if this were all, the point of correspondence 
between the Gospels and the Birds whi^ has no counterpart in 
the Old Testament might conceivably be dismissed as a freak of 
Chance. We have, however, to take into account another passage 
of pagan Hellenic literature which is unmistakably related to the 
passage in the Gospels by a literary kinship which is distinctly 
closer than that whuch lit^s the Gospels in this instance to the 
Book of Job and to the Hundred and Forty-Seventh Psalm; and 
that is a passage from one of the works of Gains Musonius Rufus, 
a Stoic philosopher who was a contemporary of the authors of the 
two Gospels here in question.’ 

This passage of Musonius is a fragment of a dialogue between a 
Stoic sage and a lay inquirer. Tbe layman is putting the difficulties 

• On the Mnmptian that the GwmU •ceeiding 10 Sunt Matthew ind Sant Ltihc 
« ere written (ea u argued by Edgard Meyer in Ue Vripnmi md AnfSitgt Ou Ckruita’ 
iwmi vol. I C&wttairt and ficthe i 9 ai, Ctra). p. 239) at tome date iftei the deairucdon 
ef JertMleoi in A.&. 79 and before tbe pemeuiion at tbe CbuKh, inpewu OenUMno, 
in A.e. 9$. 
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that deter him from responding to the philosopher’s sepous call to 
a detached and blissful life, and the philosophy is trying to resolve 
the layman’s doubts. 

toyman: ‘That ts all very tvell; but I am a poor man—hnandally 
deatitute-^d I have a swano cf children. Where am I goii^ to find 
the means to bring them japV^Philotoplur: ‘Well, bcpw do these little 
birds chat are much more destitute ctun you are-'-the swallows and 
nightingales and larks and blackblrds^-manage to bring up their young ^ 
Homer, too, has something to about that: “And as a bird proffers a 
morsel, when at last she gets one, to her unhedged young, chough she 
is sore an huno^ herself...Are these creacures superior to Man in 
InteU^ltnceTliie question can only be answered in the negative. Well, 
are cb^ superior in physical strength ? The answer is in the negative 
ofartiori. Well, do the birds store (dyrorf^erai) food and hoard it 

It will be seen chat, in contrast to Aristophanes, Musonius not 
only propounds the same theme as the Gospels, but also propounds 
it in the self-same words and images (e.g. Musooius’s dwor^emi 
corresponds to the of bo^ Gospels, and his ^tAaooei to 

the of Che Gospd according to Saint Luke). And a still 

more stxikiug proof of liceraiy kinship is the fact that the text of 
Musonius contains two of the three points that are made in the 
Gospels, whereas the passage in the Bird: and the pair of passages 
from the Book of Job and from the Hundred and Forty-Seventh 
Psalm only contain one of these points apiece. The three points 
are as follows: (a) the Birds manage to live without practising a 
human economy;^ (fi) they manage this because their food is given 
them by God; (y) if the birds can manage it, then we human 
beings, who are so much their superiors, can certainly manage it 
a fortiori. Of these three points, (o) is common to the Gospels 
and the Bird: and Musonius; (^) is common to the Gospels and 


« niad. DC, II., . . 

* Thrt «r MUMttfu* *ill be Ceuad in 7b Rtniel Kamt of Woed* 

brvoke Cm*s«. Biimmebia. edited by PeweU, J. E. (Ctmbridse ISJ«, University 
Fme), Put I, No. i, pp. 4-$. fiefort tbo discovery «C ibe papfrui MntamiDe this tost, 
the wbole of that pofDoo of the ffapecat which hao been ouotod Above, seve for tbo 
opeainc word* Tut ie ell vytr weil', ww (nJgiown ts modem Western echolAnhip; 

Ihepc words were (h« lut in the eitnci that had been dews by a cestiBiMiia 

thenry tndiUea. The tert of the ni^&eat in tbu Already latowo eborteo torm. is which 
tba pakble of tbe Urdi if not included, wiU be fo«Ad in 0 . Keoa<’a ediiioo of Musonne 
(Loipai ipoj, Teubser), Pngreest No. XVA, op. yS-^. 71 m identiw of Alraady 
known insnwst with the Mpynia t*^ 10 wfakk the gf the aothor waa mieal&f, 
was fint pointed out by Mr. M. P. Chuleeworth; aad it w«> ales he who drew tw 
•nciiiion of the wntor of «*i— Swdy to the Jewiih p^jpeo of the raveM in xu. 14. 

t TU* point (a) ie iJse maJi apropca, not of the bird* of the eir, but of the b ca stt 
of the bald—ht Luuctiua; Ck Rermi Naftrra, Book V, U. aaS-ia; but the EplcureiA 

C t usca thie faeu eommmis aa as argument agentti pointa and (y) acd nor in 
Htf of them. The ability of tbe animala to grow trp and live tbeu uvea without 
appvetue, in eoorrait to tha fielpleaaneu of the puling human babe, proves Che thait 
(enunciated ibid., II, 

ftc^uaquam itobia divisitua ewe pantem 
naturam rtrunt: csota etatpnadita culpa. 
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the pair of passages from the OldTeacament^ (y) h common to the 
Goapels and Muaoniua. Thua Muaoniua not only had one point in 
common with the Gospels that U not to be found in either AristD' 
phanes or the Old Testament: he also has a second point in com* 
men with the Gospels which is not to be found in the Old Testa* 
ment but»to be found in Aristophanes (though it is to be noticed 
that in this point Musonius comes less dose to Anstophanesthan be 
comes to the Gospels, since there is some community of imagery 
and vocabulary between him and the Gospels, but not between 
him and Aristophanes). 

The exact literary relation between these several passages of 
Chriatiaa and Hdlenic and Jewish literature is perhaps impossible 
to trace out with any certainty. Since Musonius snd the authors 
of the Gospels appear to have been contemporaries, it is tlworeti- 
cally conceivable—in the absence of evidence for determinir^ Ae 
exact dates of publication of their respective works—that Musonius 
may have borrowed direct from the Evangelists^ and equally con¬ 
ceivable, vice versa, that the Evangelists may have borrowed from 
Musonius- But neither of these theoretical possibilities will seem 
very probable when we consider the greatness of the gulf which 
in that generation still divided the cultivated drcles of the HelJemc 
dominant minority, to which Musonius belonged, from the Syriac 
section of the Hellenic internal proletariat which was the cradle of 
the Christian Church. On the whole it seems more probable that 
Musi^mus and the authors of the Gospels were each drawing 
independently on some common source to which Aristophanes and 
the Jewish scriptures had each made some contribution (though, 
as likely as not, so indirect one).* 


• Thsf* U • nnll«l to tW* tuhet btorti? nttOoa 

Afutoehnci tbil N«* T«itiii>ent. lad Miwonju* •» *»oih« 

likemu, one whilTthe fawd end yrote 

lo Ub> eecoftd 4^ the of in«e«*y m the tbit m W thse pUr ^ 

coTTM^oAdtocee in ptgta Greek Jitereaire \a found jn M»t^ jnd end 

• *«ii«oHtin Luke w veU. TTie prt^mnen G^ fZS 

Arwto^^i but Aeecbylui. The poet-Cbmuin eutbor u Philoeenwi (wowaf arta 

• The^Mje« of Phikitntuj tbit ie remmiKeai of both Aieebylue end the Gotpei* 
occue Sp{S>e«itvi'i Sfk oft the Hellenk 

Tmm whou lane life wu aosroBfiUtelT cofitefttenou* tnth ibe 6 r*t eencun^ of pe 
SCS'enNwr the beiiiuS^Thii ©»n book Philoetntw 
ec 2 ?y^D 4 mi.-i previoS hogrtphec of ApoUottlue wbo bn lubjee*** 

^‘0?Sf iSifi he [Deimil beins heffied bv,•^* 4 ' 

• mtkcioui mind who mode tL point pit it.wi» *JI hJfSi wSS M 

tecorU iapomnt (hinge IJ.e A^rfomai'e “ 

went 00 topick up tmy triviiJjEei be doing hk* 'Hi?** 

thi( fell fro^ the W. At thb point Gtow out ^ 

fcMte of the Code it wkeh it if godt tbit ee* feedmi, tben ee • miner M 
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TAere uc two more assonances between the Birds and the 
GospeU which perhaps deserve notice here—in spite of their both 
being trivial in themselves—for the possible bearing that they may 
have upon the more important correspondences that have been 
examined above. The Informer’s plaintive quesdon^'What else 
would you have me do ? For I do not know how to dig*’—is echoed 
in the Unjust Steward’s discreet ref^esdon: 'What shall 1 do? 
For ... I cannot dig.'* And Jesus’s enigmatic saying that ‘the 
Kingdom of Heaven sufFereth violence, and the violent take it by 
force’* is anticipated by Euelpides’ satirical remark that at Athens 
'aliens are pushing their way in by violence’* at the very time when 
he and PeitheCaerus, who are native-bom Athenian ciciaens, are 
leaping out of their native land with both feet in the air. ‘I cannot 
dig’ sounds as though it must have been a proverbial apologia for 
the practice of any easy but discreditable trade; and, if it was a 
mat that passed from mouth co mouth wherever the Attic 
was spck^, it might find its way into works of literature at wide 
inter.^ of time and place without there being any literaxy kinship 
between the diverse works in which it made its appearance. On 
the other hand, the matt/ of outsiders making a forcible entry into 
a commonwealth which has won prestige abroad is perhaps too 

Ktrk vii. tinrh to cousurptrt in M*Tt. rv, itj vestige in Lub« xW. si, 

«her« 'cfUflm lelljBe hvoi tb« see sIm mentiensd So jwRtpoiitioi) with 'dags’, 
tb»u^ i9t this ca fl teet it >i act ths dogs ths( ott tbe etumbs, but tbs beogoi Lusau), 
If Philoitrttui his (shea hia tiwy sb^ DamU from D«mis himself, who wm s coxi> 
tentponry of the tuthon of the Syooptic GcupeU, then ibe ktetuy pfoblem here ie 
pre^ely ponikl to that «f tbe reUrden bcneeeo the Ooepele end Muioeiue. And the 
echo of A^eoptwoes in Mt^eoiid UkevnM hie its penllel in en echo, ia PtuloeUeiue, 
of Acectniwa’e layirv fqyeted ilretdr irtthu Scv*dy in 1, C (lii) (rj, Annex, vel. i, p. 449, 
ifid in 111. C <ii) (d). vd, ul, p. jj^sbove) thet hU eegediee wen ’slicee bm the great 
benuueteof Hornet rui*' Scnnw)', PhjIeetrMus’s lelatien to 

Anuylue would eppev te be independent of his rehiioo to tbe Hew Teetebenr: foe 
l>efnis • word 'fewu* (Seim), ei reported by PhUostntue, eemee neervrto Aeeclvlui'e 
word ’ben^ueti' (Sr / mewj, ei reported by AtKemeua. i^e it eomei co the word ‘table’ 
•ft Matthew^ Mark, arul Luke, On the othet bind the Aeacbyleen epignm lieka the 
feeojre, whkb ia eemmoa to Phikecntui and du Gorpela, «f Krape m bumio food 
falling and being eeten by den; and it tlao atiitda in eeeue, wfeereu the comepondJog 
layinn that are altribuud to Oanut and te (he 3 >ro.phe«r)iclin woman arc bo& intr^ 
dveed, in the centexia in wbkb they reapecbvdy o c c ur , ae diasmaiAg rctcrti to a provo- 
euion. *Ilte poinu that are cemotoo to ill tbe terce coetexta an: w ee*<te one g;ves CO 
aneatinglf bumble eatintaia cf hia own wenh So a limile shen from the dieiMNUbla; 
(fi} The penble coraiata in a deprecianon of Che peA by eempmioa with (be wbole^ 
whether the part be a cnioib falling from tbe table or a ekee carved Aom the Mint. 

We may alM nedee a eeneapendewe between the CoepeJe end a peaaeM in me work 
el a Stoic pbiloecpher efa kter geaerauon than that of Museniua and Damir. ‘Can ( 
reelV ker aomebot^ to whom I am able to ebasdoo my body f (Epicrerua: Averrerfeao. 
Beolt J.chap. aj.f tj) lounds co a Cbristuneir kite anemefMatt. x. aS, and Luke 
xii. 4, tbouA Che master whom Epicwcua hare believaa binwelf to be follouiDg re net 
Jeeua but Diogceea. 

* v/ ydp wdn^ OMvrru' yifi oif (Sirdi, I, t43S). 

* u' eoAOw, • <. eee^ew etkr kvtlei (Luke xvt. y). 

* 4 /*^tMer^evparCrejSw{>*e*. iiral^orei 4 p«d{eiWiva(r^(MeTt.ai, ta;cf. Luke 
rvi. tb). For a furtbee aeeeiuace between thia ^ir of aayinge in (he GoepeJa and tbe 
BrA artd • aaying that is actributed to King Cleofaenea IK of Sparta tea V, C (ii) (d). 
Annex II, p, 4^, below, ^ 

* i ufr oAir eordf rs^a^rte* (dfrdr, I, ja). 
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complicated an image to pa$Si like T cannot dig’, into popular 
currency; and» if this motif first appears in a contez: where it does 
explain itself, and then reappears—and this with a clear verbal 
a different context where its meaning is obscure, it 
would be a not unreasonable inference to suppose that the later 
context in which the mot^ occurs b related to the earlier by a 
literary tradition in which a mot^ that originally served a purpose 
has been mechanically preserved after it ceased to have a point 
and even ceased to be intelligible. 

There U one more question that may conveniently be discussed 
in this Annex because it arises out of topics that have just been 
examirted in the present context; and this final question may be 
put in the following way. One of the most prominent of the nwtift 
that are common to the Birds and the Gospels is a claim to divinity 
that is made either by or on behalf of beings who are not gods— 
at any rate not accord^g to the current convention of the time and 
place at which the claim has been put forward. 'Whether this 
claim is treated as a joke (as it is by Aristophanes) or as a ^preroely 
serious and momentous revelation of ultimate truth (as it is in the 
Gospels), there is one common feature in the treatment of it in 
both contexts: in both it is treated as something unexpected y> the 
point of being startling. Now the beings who are not gods m the 
ordinarily accepted sense, but in respect of whom this claim to 
divinity is nevcrtheleas made, are beings of two different kinds. 
Some of them are men; some of them are birds. And our question 
is this: To Hellenic minds in 414 B.C., which clrim to divinity 
would seem the more preposterous? A bird’s claim or a man’s? 
There is reason to believe that, in the mind of a Hellene of Aristo¬ 
phanes' day, it required a greater effort of imagination to deify 
a man than to ddfy a bird. 

The ground for this opinion lies in the probability that, even tm 
the comic stage, the birds of the air were invested with a certain 
aura of divinity in the eyes of the generation of Hellenes who were 
Aristophanes' contemporaries. Aristophanes himself has devoted 
an appreciable part of his play (e.g. U. 467-53^ ^ 5773 ^) » 

a presentation of the thesis that the Birds were the original and 
legitimate lords of the Uitiverse; that the present lordship of the 
Gods is a usurpation at the Birds’ expense; and that even cow 
there are tell-tale traces of the Birds' lost status which the Gods 
have cither neglected or foiled to elfoce. There axe two particular 
traces that the playwright calls in evidence. One is that some 
of the reigning g^s who arc represented by statues in human 
form axe regularly accompanied in Hellenic works of axt by 

i i.«, «itb^i^«meeb9inga0iS^{rm. 
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representations of birds that are regarded as being their res¬ 
pective ^miliars or emblems. Zeus, for example, bis eagle, 
Athena her owl,» ApoHo his hawk {Birds, U. 514-16). The second 
piece of evidence that Aristophanes cites is Ae role still played by 
bhda in the magic arts of omen-taking and fortune-telling {Birds, 
U. 716-^2). This thesis that the Birds are ei-dswmt gods* is pre¬ 
sented by Aristophanes in the tone of mock-earnestness that is 
proper to the Old Comedy; and, if the evidence chat Aristophanes 
offien us were all that we had at our command, we might be at 
a loss to know whether it was to be taken at all seriously or whether 
it was to be written off, from alpha to omega, as a sheer prank of 
the poet’s riotous imagination. Fortunately, however, we have, as 
it happens, a good deal of independent evidence; and the conclu¬ 
sion to which this leads us is that Aristophanes’ thesis was not 
really such arrant nonsense as the author himself would ostensibly 
have ua believe. 

On the one hand we find the Birds figuring aa quasi-super- 
natural beings—and this particularly in virtue of a supposed mre- 
knowledge of impending events—in Modem Greek folklore; and 
on the other hand it seems (though here the evidence is scantier) 
that the Birds were objects of religious veneration in the Minoan 
World.’ If the birds of the air have had this divine, or at any rate 
semi-divine, status in the eyes of both the pre-Hellenic and the 
post-Hellenic inhabitants of the region which was Hellas in an 
interveol^ age, there would be a presumption in favour of the 
hypothesis of there being an historic^ connexion between two cults 
of birds which are so similar in character and which have been 
practised in one and the same area, albeit in two difierent ages that 
are separated from each other by a chronological gap. On this 
hypothesis we should expect to find our bird-cult in existeoce 
under the surface during the intervening reign of HeUenlsm—even 
though, in that age, the dominant religion were anthropomorphic 
and not theriomorphic. And this is, of course, what we do find; 
for Aristophanes' thesis that the Birds had a touch of divinity 

* Tbc 9wl wu AtKoM'* to ibe cat; thxt boM her lume («t the pluni oeme 

elchemijiticuaeofimeseaefhtfthetwerewbefotmdthen). lo the bowever, 

«hkb wu DM Written oo Atdc eeil. then ere twc pwusee in which Athene u depicted, 
aet e* terns B«relr eerwnpeoied to e bird, tut u hereelf euun^ the form cd one; 
end tUe HeoHnc blrd-ehep* ef AcMne ie not en owl^s is either <eee. In c«)e peueae 
( 04 k«P'. Book XXI], t. t4ot the bird whoM fonn Athena wumea k ■ awellow: in tn« 
ethec p«aaas« (Otowo', Beck I, ], jse) it ii e an.eesle. if ttoi u really the meeruns of 
the avmneue veto droaeta. 

* Thw noQon el aoda who have beeh dcpeacd end luppreaaad ef eeune 

firruJiat to the nelleiue miMe ef ArietopharM' ese is the lesend of the Tiieru. The 
eompkiMter>; eoneeptroa of the teigruDg Olyzspiuu ej usurpera who hevc woo end 
kept thc»r dofiuruon by Force It iohcrertt le the piecurt cd Zeue hit fellow divisiiiM 
e* e wer*lerd end hia waNbertd (Cm tbia pietm tea 1 . C (t> IS), vel. i, and V. C 

(1) W 3, eel, V, pp. S 3 i-j, above), 

» On thie point ace Mumy. op> clt, pp, 147-8, 
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about them in the eyes of the Hellenes of his own day ia borne 
out by a wealth of other evidence that comes not only from literary 
but also from archaeological sources. 

On this showing, Aristophanes has exercised the professional 
skill that we should have expected of him in taking the thesis of 
the Birds being gods aa a theme for one of his dramatic jtux 
d’upTii. He has here put his band upon a joke which, for an 
audience accustomed to the Hellenic Weltanschautag of the day, 
waa preposterous enough to be amusing without being quite so 
preposteroua as to defeat itself by altogether passing the bounds 
of imagination. The fantasy was not unimaginably fantastic and 
the bluphemy not scandalously blasphemous because the foolery 
had in it an ingredient which Smto the Greeks’ was not sheer 
'foolishness', but was something that most of the people who were 
assembled in the theatre at Athens for the Great Dionysia of 
414 B.c. would unconsciously take for granted and might even, 
if pressed, acknowledge to be truth'-^however dii!icuit it might be 
to reconcile a traditional belief in the semi-divinity of birds with 
the 'wisdom' after which the Greeks were by this time already 
beginning to seek along the paths of Reason.^ 

In Aristophanes' catalogue of Olympian Gods who had birds 
for their familian or their emblems^ ^ere is one name which is 
conspicuous by its absence, and that is Aphrodite’s; for the Olym* 
plan Goddess of Love waa popularly associated with birds, and 
these of many kinds: the iynx, ^e swan, the swallow, the sparrow, 
the dove. None of these bird-familiars of Aphrodite is mentioned 
by Aristophanes in the play.^ The playwright himself, however, 
f^res as a participant in one of Plato’s imaginary dialogues—the 

• Fortbe iBoy of'{act' (wbatber ccCuil or rcpgtod) wfakb la an io d u pray Mc 

iofrcdiriit ia (o-aIM 'weA> of ficisQC*, He J C S^J («). Aieex, «oL i, pp. 44 ^ 5 ^ eboee. 

• Hei the poe<lUHwiM tempered, by eaoAertoudiM the Mme Soft en.naulumoea 

of hii hufflen hero es 'God of GotJe' (I. (76$, dMd 1 b thk Abbcx oq pp. 349 ,. 
ead 3S4. thove)^ W« b«ve •ussciwd <se pp. 339 eod 339) thet. to • genenaoB «i 
Kelleiw reBBMliM* who hed not nt lived to >ee oHne hwoun eeeferred upon breefr* 
der, ^ detfiouioB of e cneo lught eppeer even Bwn prcpceterooe thu the deioeetNcv 
«f • bi/d to the Bttitde of en Atbe pUrwrisbra tudieooe. In the crowtb-etige M ne 
tieOcAie Civi^tioB the diednetion Mtwcea hugien end euperhuman bdw wudeyl)~ 
eteiaaised ee ■ nJe. There wu, however, qm exeeptioai for e hueaeo beanf who bed 
vuecHefiiDy performed the eupremelv ertetiee eodel act of founding « uw dtr-eate 
waa cuaiQBintr wonhipped—y>ot indeed H a tod, bM h a h er o V y eomotii^ 
of wfaidi be bed made nimaelf the hiatertcal . Now Arutopbenee. in o« 

noddle eet of the BirOt. alnteet gooi out of ha wer to ibew us ?eithetierue peiAiataMly 
perforwuBg tbe riniel which would be iBoua^beat upon a founder. He aeo to eron ra 
Mugurete hie aviary by aotemaly ti^ng it a narse vti tbea oUrvehi^ the <tnraoot ^ 
oflennt nor>£«« {II. and, in apMe of tiKoeaaive interruptions, he loeceeds lo 

MeoRipliilunB both thrrT dode* (If. tiiS^ao) before a naHienoer eroves TO announce 
tbaitheoiry hu been ooastnioKd de/oHefU. Tiss-b?) beakles Raving been loauguraM 
ds lura. In the minds of Arietopbanee’ audieaes, would tbeM trafisaraoni impty tfiat 
Nitheteerua bad now ^lifted hinwelfto nak h an would this perbe^ 

btftiaJly pfeparc them Car a /Mt in whkh the eoekhey m <aevf» is aaJuted nM merely 
isaberobutasagod^ 1 See m. 139^. abovfe 

• The painBt of the coot with Aphrodite is line 563 ii ihown by the eonieat to icapiy 
Ibei tbiawai w a bird that ww popularly uaoeiited with thU goddese m current friklore. 
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Symposium —in which the topic of diBcuesion is that faculty of 
live which was recognized as being Aphrodite’s province before 
it was revealed in a new light as the heart of Christianity; and in 
the Symposium itself a first step is taken on the loi^ journey to¬ 
wards the Christian view of Love from the traditional Hellenic 
attitude towards it when one of the speakers declares that there is 
not one Aphrodite but two Aphrodites and therefore not one kind 
of Love but two likewise.* Besides Aphrodite the Vulgar {Pan- 
d&nus) there is an Aphrodite the Heavenly (Urania), says Plato’s 
Pausanias.* And this Platonic clue may encourage us to look for 
traces of the passage of the Heavenly Love, of which this Heavenly 
Aphrodite was the Hellenic Image, from the bleak spiritual clime 
of the Hellenic ‘Time of Troubles’ to a Christian haven- In the 
story told in the Gospels* the supernatural designation of Jesus as 
the Son of God is not only proclaimed orally by a voice from 
Heaven but is also visually revealed by an opening of the Heavens 
and a descent of ibe Spirit upon Jesus in the shape of a dove; and 
on the strength of this incident in the New Testament the dove 
has become the emblem of the Holy Ghost in Christiarx ait; but 
this is not the first case in which the dove has ^red as an emblem 
of divinity; for in Hellenic art, as we have already noticed, the dove 
is an emblem of Aphrodite. May we venture to infer that the 
visual image in which the Spirit of God is depicted in the Gospels 
has been derived from a Hellenic sotirce ! Such imagery cannot 
be of native Jewish origin; for the second of the ten Command- 
menta forbids the visual representation of any object whatsoever, 
and to portray God Himself in the shape of a living creature that 
was not even human would be the most shocking violation of the 
Second Commandment that a Jewish mind could conceive. But 
if it is thus evident that the image of a dove, even if it should 
prove to have been inherited by Christianity from Judaism, must 
previously have made its way into Judaea ftom elsewhere, then we 
must look for the nearest possible antecedent provenance; and, as 
soon as we look, we cannot fail to observe how short a flight it is 
to the banks of Jordan from the coasts of Paphos. 

To return for the last time to the Birds, we may notice, in the 
present connexion, that the descent of a vringed harbinger of peace 
is also one of the incidents in Aristophanes’ play,* and Chat the 

• The diedAcUon between the me kindi of Love whJ«h wu thue by PIsto «u 

•fterwuda eutphesised, iothe Creek voeebuJery of the Tntemeat, by e diifereDee 
oi nine. The new wem wei c^ned to deaoce tba etheriel Lovethet, in Pleto'e 

tenra. w«j tbe apirit of the fbevenly AeBroditc, io contnst to the grOMU Love, petren* 
ieed by AphrOcuK PiodSisua, with wbieb the word ErS* wee toe deeply comproinUed 
to be ecee^Kebie to e Chrieden ev. 

• Pweirue* in Pleto^a Si>mp«rrum. i8o D-S. 

> Metr. iM, i 6 ; Metk i. le: Luke lii. u; Jeho c. 32-3. 

• Aziitophenei! Sir^, U. tipS-uSt. 
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Olympian goddesa Iris, whom the Athoniaa playwright casts for 
thU part, is described by him in an earlier passage^—in language 
borrowed from a Homeric simile—as 'like unto a gentle dove'.* 
This brings us to the end of an argumertt which points to a para* 
doxical conclusion. If our a^umenc has any force, the conclusion 
can only be that Aristophanes’ lightly uttered foolishness is some* 
how less remote than Zeno’s scrupulously pondered wisdom from 
a Gospel that, in Christian belief, is God's revelation of His Truth. 
This verdict would no doubt have astonished the Athenian play¬ 
wright as greatly as it would have incensed the Cypriot sage; and, 
if ^e English reader is inclined, in his turn, to e:ickim, with 
Horatio, that 'this is wondrous strange’, the writer must answer, 
with Hamlet, that 

'There are more things to Heaven aod Barth, Horatio, 

Thao are dreamt of in your philosophy.’ 


In the comedy which the Muses moved Aristophanes to write for 
performance in the holy place of Dionysus on the flank of the 
Acropolis of Athens in the year 414 B.C., the goddesses seem to 
have been doing their best to exercise the second of two powers 
of which they had boasted, centuries before, to shepherds 'abiding 
in the held'’ on the flank of holy Helicon: 




ffoAAa o^Xa, 


The monument of the Muses’ other boasted power—to wit, the 
knack of telling specious lies^-^ presumably the theogony which 
they recited to one of those shepherds of Ascra whom they had 
greeted with such an insulting form of address but, when the 
time was to come for another theogony, which might prove to be 
the truth, to be announced to otbv shepherds,? the scene of the 


* tH aifaile £• tepUdd to Irii and BQeitbxu in the K«n>«n£ Hyna to ApoUo^ 1 . 1:4, 
and to Hen aod Amrna lo Itiad. Book V, (. 778. 

• Tkowofd ua^ Hftod of kioMolf and hii fallow ahapbefda in TTwgiw. !■ ao. tf 

ebaword used of the ibepberdi lO u. B, u dypaiiMb*rfy. fTLiaaaaoaanca 
wM pouted out to (be whMt of diii Srudy by Protaiior H. T. Wad^Gery.) 

* ntotodt T/Mfony, 11 *9*3. 

» Thla kna^ ia eeeBmasded by Ariatode aa ooe of tb^ importafit veoposa m a poeca 
anaoury Ciee 1 . C (iu) (e), Aaa^. «ol. i,_p. eje, feetnete (, abore), ^ 

• «rdK*iVh2<B,yoorW«fe»(Hniod; TVdW.I.^}- Itii cunouate Sod ajanatoa 
oc thie fom of iasult turoina up m the Cntao prophet Epitneojds’ poem Afum 
beias quoted »Sth epprobaUM or a miulenaty of Cbnsuaaify (Titua i. fw tbo 
Cf*M ‘lie* againitvluch Spiaeaidee waa inve^hios waathe buef that a eod M died 
toi rieco aoin from (be d^l (eea I. C ti) (S), vol. i, p. 99 , foolaoto s. above). 

t Why are bheph^r tbidias in the c>Man, out of ell Mankiitd, to ttw 
re«ipicateef(heo«oiuo 7 Tbie trait >a oor only common to the Hellenie aad Chne< 

dan Mytbolosr h ia abe one of (bo more eBikias of tba deoila lo *Aieh tb(»e two 
mrdwlefraa eirae lo pamunf the eame myeteneua pJenira. 9 pow bwt u perbapa 
thrown on (hu partioular p««ot of esmment by a paaMse in (he mythKaJ et^equy 
batweae Solw end (be S^te pneet in Plato'a TiatMU, The nai of (he paaease (whicb 
baa btea above in iV. C (i), vel. >v. pp. 24* j) U (bat Esypt baa been exempted 
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revelation «aa to be the countryside of Judaea and not of Boeoda» 
and tbe glad tidings were to be delivered by the tongues, not of 
Muses, but of Angels. It would almost seem as though all that 
the Muses themselves were able to do by way of demonstrating 
their power to tell the truth when they chose, as well as to counter* 
feit it as a rule, was to instil here and there a darkly antidpatory 
meaning into some of the winged words of an insoudant Athenian 
poet on the brink of a Hellenic 'Time of Troubles’ that was to 
close, after unspeakable tribulations, in the Angels' proclamation 
of 'glory to God in the highest and peace on £a^ to men of good 
wUl'.* 

by K*t«a« rnm tbe ineSdenM of munent pbytsed oaojtropbea whieb vim the rat of 
clU Eenh, i&tludini HeUat, erd t'bich eecouat fat tbe frequent breechta of eentinuiry 
•everywhere w*e in EfVpt—irt tbe trinMniwea of ouleun. When the eecumenkd 
cetwcvpbe tnkee the fem of • deluge, 'the ehepbrMe ted berdemeo on the aountuAi 
lumve, wbi]e the inhibicwte of your a«ai ia Helia are ewept ewit by the irvcie’— 
aad with chem peneKei, «eeh lime, their betely eebieved aphaMtien. 'When the 
weten that are aoove tbe finnacnent ckecend upon you bke a reeurrent malady' they 
*oe^ permit the iUitento end uneiiltivared membere of your tooecr to ets^Hve, witb 
the rc^t that you beewwe m bnle cbildrer end etut e^n frem the beginning mth no 
ka^ledge wherever of Ancient Haaiy' Thie dnatk oavuedon of e <Mnifil beriage 
la aewrsM in tbe Selt« prlert te be a grtevoue lea: but the eooinet between the rapee* 
live iBtM of the Egyptiae and HellenK worida m after Selea'e day or Flato'e euggata 
that there may be anethcr aide a the iteiy. The pcaemion of old knowledge mey be 
an irapcdimeni to the aquMtoe of new knowledge; and, if ae. tbe heritage may be a 
burden frem whieh it i» ebleaeing to be even feralMy relieved. ^Except ye be eonverted 
and beoeme oa little children y« shall not enter ina the Kingdom of Haven* (Men. 
eviai. 3). The gulelaa a^pherda who have ewrvived the flood have bearti that are 
ready a receive a new reveladon. 

I Lube ii. 14. 
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SAINT AUGUSTINFS CONCEPTION OF THE RELATIONS 
BETWEEN THE MUNDANE AND THE SUPRA-MUNDANB 
COMMONWEALTH 

Thb problem of Che rektions between the Kingdom of God and 
the Society of This World—a society which, for Saint Augustine, 
is embodied in the oecumenical empire of Pjome-^ a thrud that 
runs hgbt through the texture of the De Civitate D<i; and it would 
be impossible even to attempt to follow out consecutively the 
course of Saint Augustine's thought on this question without being 
drawn into making a systematic analysis of his nut^rum opus. In 
this place we cannot do more than quote a few passages that 
illustrate certain crucial points. 

One crucial point with which Saint Augustine deals is the ques> 
tioQ of what is the essential di^erence bettv'een the two common* 
wealths; and in making this spiritual assay Saint Augusdne takes 
Love as his touchstone. 

*Tbe great disdoction which dif ereodstes the two commonwealths— 
the society of the religious and the society of the irreligious—is this: in the 
one the love of God comes first, io the other the love of Self.... Indeed, 
the two commonwealths have been created by the two loves—the 
earthly commonwealth by a bve of Self that goes to the length of con* 
cemning God; the heavenly coounoowealtb by a love of God that goes 
Co the kngth of contemning Self. The one glories in itself, the c&er 
in the Lord. The one fkiy ftom men; the other finds is greatest 
glory in God as the wimeas Co iS own good conscience. The one lifts 
up its head in its own glory; the other says to its God :Mygbry and iht 
up of mans htad.^ The one U dominated by a thirst for dominadon 
in its princes and in the oadons which it subdues; in the other those in 
authority and those under authority serve one another mucually and 
kvingly by taking counsel and by follomng it. The earthly common¬ 
weals lovea its own strength as displayed m its own migh^ men; the 
heavenly coDsmonwealth says to its G^: / wU lavs tha, O Lori tny 
strnglM.* And so in the earthly commonwealth its wise men, living on 
the human level, pursued the interests of the body or the mind or b^, 
while those among them who succeeded in knowii^ God glorifud Hon 
not as God, Ttoishar tpsrt thankful, but huamt vain inthfirmagmaHons, and 
tkrirfooUsh heart mas darken. Professing themselves io be vise (that is, 
extolling themselves for their own trodom under the dominion of pnde), 
they became fools and changed the glory of the uneorruptible God into an 
image made Uke to corrupt^ Man and io birds and four footed beasts and 
creeping things (for the leaders of the peoples, or their followers, were 
given over to the adoration of images of this kind) and worshipped and 
served the creature more them the Creirtor, teho is blessed for ecer.^ On the 

• P«. iii. 3, * P«. tviii, I, > Rpaa. i. and tS- 
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other hand, in the heavenly commonwealth there 1 $ no wisdoin of Man 
save the devotion with which the True God ia propwly worshipped—a 
devcdon which He expects to receive as Hie guerdon to a sodm of samts 
(not ooly human bebgs, but aUo angels), Art Cod may be alim all'.’* 

It may he noted that in this passage Saint Augustine starts 
from a premiss which is common to him and to the philosophers, 
but that he arrives at a conclusion which is the opposite of theirs. 
The philosophers, too, condemn and rgect the love of mundane 
things; but they infer, from their unfavourable experience of Love 
when it is directed towards one particular kind of object, that 
Love itself is a Bpiritual infirmity which the sage must make up 
his mind to pluck out and cast from him—on the reckoning that 
it is profitable for him to be without the faculty of Love rather 
than to renounce the possibility of attaining that absolute Detach¬ 
ment which, in the judgement of a philosophically enlightened 
understanding, is the only complete cure for a spiricud malady 
that consists in the very fa« of being alive. The philosopher 
arrives at this radi^^ conclusion because he does not take the 
precaution, which Saint Augustine does take, of looking into his 
premiss before proceeding to argue from it; and the philosopher 
therefore overlooks the capital point that Love in vacuo is a logical 
abstraction which is morally neutral (oZtd^opov in the Stoic termi¬ 
nology), while the moral character o^ real Love in action ia deter¬ 
mined by the nature of the object towards which it is direcied- 
On this criterion the condemnation of the love of the creature is 
a right moral judgement; but the correct inference from it is not 
that Love itself is bad, but that the proper object of Love la not 
the creature but the Creator. 

Another crucial point that is discussed in the De Civiiate Dei is 
the question of the attitude which the citizen of the supra-mundane 
commonwealth ought to cake up, in his pilgrimage through This 
World, towards the institutions of the mundane commonwealth 
which he will find in force around him. 

*It is written of Calo that he founded a commonwealth; but Abel— 
true to the type of the pilgrim and sojourner that be was—did not do 
the like. For the comfnoaweslth of die Saints is not of This World, 
though it does give birth to citizens here in whose persons it performs 
its pilgrimage undl the time of Its kingdom shall eome—the time when 
it will gather th em all together. .. . ^d then the promised kingdom 
will be given to them, and they will reign there with their prince, the 
King of the Ages, world without end.... 

'The household of those who do not Uve by ^tb seeka to >.rio an 
earthly peace out of the properties and amenifiea of this temporal life; 

• t Car. tv. sS. • Siiiu Aua«utioe, Dt CiWMM Dti. Book XIV, ehipi. i} tirt aS. 
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but the household o£ those who do live bf faitb aw&ics the blesunn 
which are promised for an eterual future; and so it makes use cd eartm; 
and temporal things as a pilgrim would use them—as things which must 
not be allowed to captivate U and deflect it ftum its goal (which la God)» 
but on which it ma^ periiape lean in order to ease and reduce to a 
arinimum the burdens of a corruptible body that weighs upon the SouL 
Accordingly^ things necessary for this mortal life are made uae of by 
both kin^ of person and by both households ; but, in uslu them, 
^ach has his own distinctive purpose, and these purposes difl^ pro* 
foundly* Even the earthly commonwealth, which does not live by faith, 
ensues an earthly peace and bases the social harmony of its dtuens, in 
their relations as rulers and ruled, upon some kind of mutual adjust* 
ment of human wills in regard to the things that pertain to this mortal 
life, At the same rime the heavenly commonwealth—or, rather, that 
part of it which is maldog its pilgrimage in this state of mortality, and 
which Uvea by &th—must peiibrce make use of tfaat earthly peace until 
the state of mortality, for which that kind of peace is a necessity, has 
passed away; and on account, so long as it is leading its pilgrim’s 
life in this esithly commonwealth—and leading it in a visual captivity, 
though it has alnaujy received the promise of redemption and tbs gift 
of the spirit as a pledn [of ultimate releasej-^t does not heriute to 
submit to the laws of uie earthly commonw^tb by which mortal 
life is regulated in the ways most conducive to its mabtenance. Mor* 
tallty its^ being common to both commonwealths [in this temporal 
environment], it is desirable that, in things pertaining to mortal 
state, a harmony should be preserved between the two.... 

*While the heavenly commonwealth is making its pilgrimage on 
Earth it recruits dtinens from all the tribes of Man and gathers its 
society of pilgrims from people of every tongue—not minding the 
diversity of manners, laws, and institutions (the instruments by which 
the earthly peace is earned and secured), and not rescinding or destroy* 
ing any of these institutions, but on tbe contrary preserving th^ and 
faliiog in with them, because, underlying this driwity of institutions in 
different nations, there is the single identic purpose of earthly peace. 
Tbe sole limiting condition of this coaformity 1 $ that it must not mter* 
fere with Religion—in the sense of the inculcation of tbe worship of the 
One Supreme True God. So the heavenly commonwealth too, in its 
pilgrimage here, makes use of the earthly peace; and (as ^r as may be 
possible without conflicting with the duties of Religion) it cherishes and 
ensues that mutual adjustment of human wills in regard to things per* 
caining to Man’s mortal nature; but it orients this eai^y peace towards 
the heavenly peace which really is peace—tbe only peace worthy of 
being regarded as sucb, and of being called by the name, for creatures 
endowed with Reason. This heavenlypesce ia a perfec^ organined and 
perfectly barmoruous common paruapation in the enjoyment of God 
and of one another in God.' And, vrien >ve reach that state, our life 

• Thii d«&niticpa i» iJao fcyen. in ths ume Kordi, ia Ui« psasage ^wted lO V. C (>) 
(d) it>p. above.—AJTT. 
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will not be moRaJ, but will be unmistalcsbly vital; oui body wU oot 
be an aoioial body that weighs down the soul 89 it decays, but will be 
a spiritual body that has no wants and that la wholly subject to the will. 
The earthly peace is posseased by the heavenly coinmonweBlth while it 
ia making its pilgrimage in ^th; and by this ^th it genuinely lives when 
it orients towards the winning of the heavenly peace whatever good 
actions it performs in relation to God and also In rel^n to human nagh' 
boura—the life of a commontvealth being a social life ix hyp^tfusi .... 

'Thus the highest good of God's commonwealth is a peace which is 
eternal and perfect—not just a peace for mortals to travel through 
between birth and death, but a peace for unmortala to abide in without 
any ahadow of adversity. If this be granted, who can deny chat that Ufe 
is blessedly happy, and who refuse to pronounce that, by comparison, 
»Mf life which we lead here is wretchedly miserable—filled though it 
may be, to overfiowiog, with amenities mental, bodily, and external f 
Any one, however, who lives this earthly life in such a way as to orieot 
his use of it towards an end which is the end of the heavert^ life—loving 
the heavenly life ardently, and loyally hoping for it—any one who Uvea 
like that can without absurdity be call^ blessedly happy cveo now: 
happy in the heavenly hope rather than in the earthly reality. On the 
ot^r hand this earthly really, divorced from the heavenly hope, is a 
false happiness which is nothing but the deepest misery. It ts ^dse 
because it does not command the true treasures of the spirit. For 
wisdom is no true trisdom when it exercises its virtues of discemmeoc, 
resoluceoess, restraint, and justice without direcong its intention, in all 
chat it does, to that end where God will be all in all m an eternity that Is 
sure and in a peace that is perfect.'* 

It will be seen that, la Saint Augustine’s view, the duty—and 
it Is, of course, an obvious one—of avoiding the snares o( This 
World can be conscientiously and efTecrively carried out by the 
pilgrim-citizen of the aupra-mundane commonwealth without his 
being required to adopt the radical precaubonary policy of non- 
co-operation and non-intercourse. There is a legitimate use which 
the pilgrim can make of the institutions of the mundane common¬ 
wealth as a matter of practical convenience. But Saint Augustine 
goes ^rther than that. He tells the pilgrim that he trill find that 
the pagan heroes of the mundane eommonwealth have moral 
lessons to teach which the pilgrim may profitably learn and take 
to heart for their bearing upon his own duty as a citizen of the 
Civitas Dei. 

'The [Christian] martyrs . . . outdid the Scaevolae and Curtii and 
Dedi in bearing ordeals inflicted upon them, instead of Inflicting ordeals 
upon themselves; and they also outdid them in that true religion which 
is true vijtue—not to speak of their immense superiority in numbers. 
But the Roman heroes were citizens of the earthly commonwealth 

• SaiM AuiuttifK, Dt CiviuuDfi, Book XV, chsp, i, ind BookXIX, «bapi. 17 and so. 
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{Urrffuu civiiaHs) \ and the object set before them in all the duties whi^ 
perfoRPed qd their coaunonweahh's behalf was the security of that 
cocunonw^th and s dominion that was not in Heaven but on urth— 
not in s life eternal, but in a perpetual decease of the d^ng and succes- 
Mn of generations born to die in their turn—and so what else was there 
for these Roman heroes to love except a glory throu^ which they hoped 
to live, even after death, a life of sorts In the mouth of an applau^ng 
Poatericy? 

'To tbae Roman heroes God was not going to give eternal life with 
his boly angels in his heavenly commonweal {casiesti civitattyAtu 
that is a society to t^ch the only entrance lies in the true religion which 
does not psy worship to any but the One True Cod—and so, tf God bad 
not granted to those Romans this earthly ^ory either (the glory of a 
magidhcent empire), they would have be^ cheated of the reward that 
was due to their goc^ qu^ties, or io other words to the virtues by which 
they were striving to aruio this pinnacle of glory. For God himself has 
some^ng to say of heroes such as these who perform fine actions with 
the e>id^ motive of gaining glory among meo. Vmfy I say unto you, 
He says, They have their rea^? And io fact those Romans spumed 
their own private interests for the sake of the common—that is to ssy, 
the public—good. ... As eagerly as though they had been on the true 
road, they strove, with every faculty that th^ pooessed, to win honours, 
power and glory; and they did win an honour which was almost world¬ 
wide, they succeeded in imposing upon many perries the laws in which 
t hfi f empire expressed Itself, and to-d^ diey enjoy a literary and his- 
tonal fame that is abnost universaJ. thus they have no case for im¬ 
pugning the justice of the Supreme and True God: They have their 
teteard. 

‘Vastly different, eveo in This World, is the reward of the Saints who 
have to endure contumely for the sake of the truth of God—a troth 
which is hateful to those for whom This World is all in The Sainta’ 
coounoDweallh is everlasting: there, none comes into existence, beausc 
Done dies; there we find that true and full felicity which is not a goddess 
but is a gift of God; from there we have received the pledge of faith for 
the duration of our pilgrimage, while we are longing for that heavenly 
commonwealth’s beauty; th^ the Sem does not rise on the evU and on 
the good,* but the Sun of Justice proteoa the good alone. .. . And so 
G^'s purpose, in allowing the Roman Empire to expand to the extreme 
of human glory, has not been solely to render to earthly hcroea their 
due reward; has also meant to afford an example to the dtiaeoa of 
that eternal commonwealth during their pilgrimage here—an example 
to which He wills them to pay dose and ear^l h^, In order that they 
oaay realize the gratnesa of ^ love which they manifestly owe to ih«r 
heavenly country for the sake of the life eternal, if an earthly country 
baa been so greatly loved by its cdliaens for the sake of glory among 
men.'* 


' M»n vi a. * ^ 

> S«in( Autfunim. Dt Ciciwe Dti- Book V. 14. ($< ^ 
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THE HELLENIC PORTRAIT OF THE SAVIOUR WITH THE 

SWORD 

Ouv presentment of the Saviour with the Sword in the diverse 
postures of a H£rskl£s and a Zeus is one of the political common* 
places of the Imperial Age of the Hellenic Society from whose 
raytholc^ these two types are taken; and the surviving records of 
that age of Hellenic history provide a wealth of illustrations of this 
piece of political imagery. The monuments that are instructive for 
our purpose.are of several kinds. There are the unofficial and 
seml-oMcial literary works of philosophers and publicists; and 
there are the officii inscriptioos on public buildings and legends 
on coins. The pair of types was given an explicitly official currency 
when the Emperor Diocledan proclaimed the fulfilment of bis 
task of salvaging the Empire from the bout of anarchy that had 
preceded bis own advent to power by taking the title 7<)viu8’ for 
himself and conferring the title *Her^us’ upon his comrade and 
coUeague Maximian. But this was merely the last step in a gradual 
process of crystallizing the portrait of the Saviour with the Sword 
in this dual form. It may be convenient to take a glance at this 
process in the literary medium first, and then to scan the corre¬ 
sponding series of deles on coins and in inscrlpdons. 

In the early days of 'the Indian Summer* of Hellenic history, 
which began with the accession of the Emperor Nerva In a.d. 96 
and ended with the death of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius in A.D. 
iSo,’ we find the attributes of HSrakl^s and Zeus in Cum being 
ascribed to the Emperor Trajan, who had to complete the task of 
slaying the hydra of tyranny before he could inaugurate the new 
era of philanthropic government, Trajan was hailed as Hdraklls 
by the Greek publidst Dio Chrysostom (viwbat circa a.d, 45-115),* 
and as both Hercules and Juppiterin successive passages of a single 
laudatory address from ffie mouth of the Roman Senator Galus 
Piinius the Younger (vrvebat cirea 6^110^.^ And the activi* 
des of the Emperor which entitled him in Plmy^s opinion to be 
regarded as Juppicer*a vicegerent on Earth are described by the 
panegyrist in the foUowng terms: 

‘These are cares worthy of a prince, and eveo of a god—to reconcile 

' The «iew (hat thi« «pMb HeUeinc history ia to be m tn ‘IndSBt 8unune«* 

r«ther ibtn »s • 'Goldcs As«’ hu b«en put £ei^ii«d ia (V, C (ij) (A)voj, >v, pp, jS-St , 
•h«vo. 

* Dto ChrysMtem: Oratfo I, 49-S4 C«ite 4 isiin in V. C (li) («), Annex II. pp. 47c. 
4?i. aiMi 47S. below), 

< )a rimy’s Paitfj^iau Tnisn it jmiseC in iQe timiUruds of Herculea in chips. <4, 
§5. and 15, ( 4, sad In tb< tirDiUtvcfe of Juppiter in ebsp. So. 
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rival dries and to restrain arrogant peoples by reason as much as by 
authority; to prevent unfaimess on the part cl magistrates; to reverse 
anything done amiss; and lastly like tome svrift star to vide all places, 
to hear all things, and wheresoever your aid is invoked to appear and 
stand by like a god.'^ 

This pass^e could be matched by many others in the same veto, 
but we must content ourselves here with a single quotndon from 
a laudatory address to Rome which was delivered by another 
Greek publicist, Aeliua Ahstddes (vivibat circa a.d. 120'^}, at a 
time when the Hellenic Tndian Summer’ was verging towards its 
close. In reviewing Rome’s gifts to the Hellenic World, Ari&tddes 
extols, as one of ^ most signal of them, the institution of the 
Prlndpate: 

‘In the last instance there is a supreme iudge of appeal, whose e^ for 
Justice nothing ever escapes; and at the oar of his tribunal there is the 
most complete and magnificent equality between the small and the 
great, the obscure and tlu distingubbed, the pc^r and the rich, the low* 
bora and the high-born. Thb emperor-judge b one who, in the words 
of Hesiod, halh but to ttretch forth his hand, and, lo, the wok rturodh 
strength and the strong man chastisenunt.* He b a jud« wbo suiTefS 
Just^ to direct him like the wind in the sails of a ship—w ^mnd which 
shows no favour to the rich man over the poor man in wafting him on 
hb course, but bestows iu beneficent service impaitiaJly on eveiy man 
who comes in its way.’’ 

These words were written In e generation when they still rang 
true; but the term of thb ‘Indian Summer', during which a 
Serene Majesty could rule the Hellenic World ‘by r^n as much 
as by authority’, and could roainrain the balance of justice by the 
touch of an outstretched linger, was shorter than a century. The 
sword that had been auspiciously rwumed to its shrath had to be 
ominously drawn again- WhDe Trajan had been able to excharige 
the role of Hercules for that of Juppiter, Marcus found himself 
compelled to descend from his happier predecessors’ Olympian 
throne in order to enter again upon the temporarily suspended 
round of Hercules’ labours:* and, in the age of anarchy that 
followed, this treadmill had to be trodden by a succession of 


• Pli(w PatimrMt. cb«e. Se. by Clv«ie*w©r<h, M. Pj. a Vir^i of 

dtbted to ThSjec^ oi Mr. thtrkiwoftb^ fot ihe uittrne** u« tbe «*o pcvwding 
Itiw yV Warh and 1. $• 1* 

it* eoBWKl «h« li« refm t© 

wiwnlTby M««. u * ^k»o«*ly bgni«iep« Cury.«. hfkdf ftroad aa* fn*^. 

-be did hk wm » «.«!• hrt w©tk ^ to 

KStiK urjSt l»bow» iotAhot mitt of Hendton ecnp«Coirmo- 

du*'» po*« •• HcfoJei M« V. C (i) S C«). «>L v, pp. *54 t. iboTe), 
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80ldier«cmperor$—a Deems end a Claudius and an AurelUn and 
a Probus axid a Caros—before i( became possible for a Diocledan 
to slough off the role of Hercules on to a Maximian’s uncouth 
shoulders and to reassume for himself the role of Jove. 

If ve now pass from the literary to the epigraphlcal and numb- 
matical evidence^ we shall find that the official titles and mottoes 
of the rulers of the Hellenic World in the Imperial Age are apt to 
strike an attitude which reproduces one or other of our two pos¬ 
tures in some epigrajumatlc phrase—though the posture that an 
emperor elects to assume by no means necessarily corresponds to, 
and may even be deliberately intended to dissimulate, the part that 
has been forced upon him in ^ct by an inexorable march of events. 

This last point Is illustrated by the formulae that date from the 
recurrent ‘Time of Troubles* through which the Hellenic World 
passed between the death of Marcus in A.D. 180 and the accession 
of Diocletian in A.D. 284.^ There are some formulae of this age 
that breathe the authentic spirit of it. For example, the Vota 
Orbis on coins of Valerian and Galllenus vividly express the 
agonised suspense of a world that is hanging breathlessly on the 
issue of the struggle between a single-handed H^raklls and a hydra 


> Th* aMomein. hcr« dted, of title* end moRee* In ioenwiieii* lod oo coin* &{ the 
HeUeoK World io ifae Isipeml Afe u« taken fmi V«(t, J,; ^^Kaauemu CTQbinBeo 

E l Mohr), pp. lS- 9 >; from Kano. L.; Rom wirf floiwgiurmiu in (?KrduKA»Aftwearw 
1 19^, DicKrich), p. footnote 4; eod from Kodo, L.; xur I* 

A4pu (Park 1904, Pontemoini), pp. jSa-H* 

* The of thb tornble reljpM imo anardiy ew aaaJjied iMf befofehaM]> witb 
a prophetie inaifbt. the Stole Mge aod Bomao •■ateemac Seocc* {u'wSet atm 5 B.c.- 
k. 9 . Oi) in ■ pa»M* of hts £V (Book I. tbap. 4. H i-a) m which the author 

gi«ee hii View of tne •oaal funetien of a prince. 

'Ke is the bond that boUs the Commonwealth ^ether; he la the breath of life that 
k breeched In' aubjeco, tn their thOMeepda. who in themoelvee would be nodiins biit 
• burdan and e p ra y if they were left to dteir own dovicea tltrousb the removal of e 
preeeooe which ia the aoul m the Empire. 

Their kiss I* eafe? Or«e mind Infomu tham 
Loetf l^ey break troth atraljhtway. 

'Ifthh alaniry [which Vlrrt (Gta r /Ut, IV. U, sia^x^ imaginei ai evanaUfis the beta] 
were to overtake lu, h would be the deeVuctioo of ne Ptx Jtomefu the ruio of e 

e t people. TM people will be aafe from that particular danser for juat »o len< ea it 
the aecaa to pul with the curb: but. if aver it aeapa the rrlfii nr refuact to allow 
naetf to be bridled aBaui tf the bridle haa been acddenially «^*fc** off>~thaB the terture 
of thia misbry empire will be rent, end iti present unity will fU epart into a hundred 
ahredi. Botne wiU ceaie to bear rule at the moeteat ei whjeh Uie ceaaea to render 
obedictMe.* 

A feretaate of the fulfilment of thta prophecy that had been made In a treatiie addnaeed 
to (he & 9 peror Nero waj inflicted upoo the HelUiuo World In A.P. 69 a 4 an immediate 
eeneedueaca of N«ro'e tyranny i but chia touch of ealaoury actod aa a atimulua. ‘The 
Year m the Four Bmperora* wai followed by the priocipete of Veepaalan; aod, when 
the Kcrooiao rein ot t er ror wee remaugumted by the eon of ao eopcibr who bad 
earned the till* 01‘Saviour and Benefactor of All Men*, thla tyranny of Domitiin in iti 
mm waa followed by the philuthroplc rdgifoe ofi aariee of phal^pher-emperon who 
auceerded one aaouer without t break ftem Kerva to Marcus. It waa only eher (be 
death of Marrua that the mw *Time of Troublea* Mt m; end even then the of 

Commedui waa fallowed by cbe prineipate of Septimiua Severua, who repeat^ Veapa. 
lian'a work—albeit with a rougher hand. It wm not till after the death of Alexeodei 
Se'trus that the atorm broke with an uneonuel table and ahaRerini violenee. 
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with a hundred heads.' And there are other contemporary for> 
mulae which implicitly confees that the Roman Peace has been 
brohen and the atnicture of the Hellenic universal state been 
destroyed^^r at any rate gravely damaged. These unwelcome 
truths are admitted In the tide Paeaior Orbii which is taken by 
Septimiua Severua and Caiacalla and Valerian and GalUenus and 
Postumus and Aurelian and Tadtiis and Florian and Probus and 
Numerian.* And the same admisdon is made In the title Reparaior 
Orbis or Restitutor Orbis^ or RtsliitOar Generis Humam or Restitutor 
Saecuii which is taken by Gordianus III and the two Philips^ by 
Otadlia Severs (the wfc of the first Philip and the mother of the 
second), by Valerian, by Gallieaus, by Postumus, by Claudius, by 
Aurelian, by Tacitus, by Probus, by Cams, by Carinus, and there¬ 
after by Constantius II and by Julian. The common characteristic 
of th ese titles h their note of frankness. On the other hand it is 
the wish, and not the fact, that is father to the thought in the 
motto Security Orbis which is displayed on the coins, not of any 
emperor whose reign falls within Hadrianio and Antonine 
‘Indian Sununer’, but of a series which begins with Commodus 
and continues through Caracalla and Geta and the first Philip and 
Philip’s wife Otacilia Severa and Dccius’a wife Eirust^a and 
Gallienus and Probus until it closes in the generation of Diocletian 
with the great man himself and with his lieutenants Maximian and 
Galerius and with his opponent Carausius. This catalogue sug¬ 
gests that the men who were responsible for the welfere of the 
Empire did not find it necessary to boast of the performance of 
their elementary duty of keeping order except m times when the 
boast was unwarrantable. , 

There is another group of formulae which proclaim the meta¬ 
morphosis of a Hercules into a Juppiter: for example, the specious 
Pax Orbis Terrartm which was a felse claim on coins of Otho but 
a true one on coins of the Fla\dan5; the well-earned Fortune 


• The I'oU Oftii ft UrbO coin* of CeoBlintsoe the G««t ifld 

Um recurrence &f thi» ecaoui •tmnephere durioK the further bout w enereCT 

S5S1. *e .bdi«d« of Diodetitt in *.e. 305 overtbfVW of Liwniu. b? 

tbo leseedi on eoi« for the-eontptiOT of ,Oui otJe ^ 
.V,... ofttotTMitue. lo T»cina*« «ee the end^ rt epimpftied—end 


for Hrpertue. OSu eppetrt to bo epwnpiucu owf. 

0*ii Tefreno. eppeon to tve Wo ^^led 
.K1» tf, •Ke«ilie dte nnrd whkb TnilO bod drawo aod M rule tneteerter wiuM«n 
drtwiM it enin (avo for the euppreeiieo^BerJ«k»b*)* 

(0 emuUK fUt^U in bb lebourt, ntough he «h«« 


ti£ of L^mpUnur Orbii Tttrtfvm- for H»dri«o 
to jmprl^i^eixi «mpletip« whot bu gredeeowore h^.Wt ^ 

reoeannK w&i they hod wreokod ot bod ellowed to fell into nun. 
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Hedux 00 coins of Aiirellan’ and Gloria Orbis on coins of Probus; 
the controversial Liberator Orbit on inscriptions of Constantine, 
Magnentius, aod Julian; and the audacious Toto Orbe Victor which 
inay pass muster in the inscriptions of a Constantiua 11 and a 
Valentinian and a Theodosius, but which takes our breath away 
when we find the self-same title in the inscriptiona of a Valena or 
an Arcadius. 

Finally we may glance at the group of formulae in which the 
Saviour of Society displays himself—-now serenely at rest, with 
sword no longer naked but in scabbard—in the posture of a 
Zeus with Olympus for his throne and with the prostrate Titans 
for his footstool. There are inscriptions in which Divus Julius is 
hailed as Xurr^p rov Kociurv and aa Siurrifi OlKovjiivTjs i* Augus¬ 
tus as Custos Impm Romani Totiusque Orbit Tcrranm; Tiberixia as 
Koiydi OiKovfidurjs Edtpybnjs Claudius as Hurr^priis OlKovfibrrjt; 
Nero ( 1 ) aa *0 Jatpojv Vespasian as '0 

IJdyrtvv ‘AvSpwtrwv Swrffp koI Evrpy^s; Trajan aa ZVr^p 
Obcovfib^s and as Contervaior Generis HumanL^ There are coins of 

I AuMika'i Fbrtitita K£Aa mty mo, but hk FfUtitot Sotaili add FtHeittu 7 'u>auiym 
siuf I have drawD WT 7 amilea fram um ft«ca efUf lubjeca aa thcr Mirnw 

wbith th«»e t«« motteea ware diaplayed. 

* Paul7«Wiweva' JiMl-EteyclateJi* 4 «r Klcmtelm AJmmuuwuMiufti^i, and ed., 
Sftd m., Haibbacd v, eel, i » 14. temer «f these two varknta of a tick »m 
• neettd br a dumber «f Ceeaar'e •ucceaaoiv eapeaelb by HadriaA; iba btm waa affected 
(tc* below) by Claudiui end by Tnijaa. Inw tide for e ruler of the Hellenic uotvereal 
•ute haa a remertebly doee Arwleao pareliel io the title 'Pecheeutec* which wia born e 
by tbe (oee who haa the beet dain to be reaerded ee the founder of the Andean um« 
vemletate face l.C(i)(^). eel i, p. lat.endll. D(iv), voJ. u.s, loj.ebove) A^rdinr 
to BeuAn, U; S^Uluet Jet /e *4 (Pena tttS, Lnetnut anthnolMe), p. tt«, 

'raebacutee' la a compound of the Quiehuan aubeueova ‘Pee^*, meOBins 'Wori^. wiU 
a pe*( partidpk paaeive meanir^ 'ebaiieed'—i.e., lo <1*^ contcKt. 'chirked for 

the better'. The sremmiticel equiTitmt of *Pa 2 ueutee' would tfaoe be e mono arbich 
sa^ epi w er oe a Roman lovperial coin m aomc auch Latin lecend ae Or&u (w 5 caun 
Cowprrny. If this Letin seotenee had M be maposed into a Greek epithet, 
fwny 0 t(r 9 v tih’j s would piuvide aa * maalatieti aa Muld ba wiahedSerj amd. 
cohverwly, the^satement. in a Creek iASoiption of ^ ».c, ( 0 . 0 . 1 . ajS. quoted io Gall, 
A. von: 9 fed ( H eidelbe r g ipsS. W'imetK p. erji tfaet Auguaiue Hewre 

•wTk edartw Ofk»’ could be rendered es ‘pacha eutee* lO Qwchuan. 

> Pot thie Latin veraion of Trajan's tiae see Psuly-Wiaeowa, o^ eft., col. xato. 
Aurelien ruifa changei on it-^ons^rer 0 »Pu sad CMeerMfpr A mu r Vi6a#—but 
It reeppem lo ia origirtal form lO Amobiua: Aiettnu Afeatecr, Book 11 , chap. (4, 
where it is epplkd, not, of course, re Trajan, but to Chrut. Conserooiof bad co m e to 
be accept^ aa the re^er Letin rendenag of the Creek word otar^ in tbe pagan Ledo 
iMge of the imperial Age (though Cieero had raaerred to the periphiaeii 'is eat . . . 
evrqt qui aelutem dedrt\ oo tbe plee chat the Creek tide meant soButhing 'iu xnaoum 
ut Le^ UB© vofbo eirprinti oeojioaaat' (/« Vantm. Aotio II, Book II, el^. «3, ( 154)). 
The Chnaoan Latio renderisg Savour erigisated in a aoleciam, abicc it la boM on a 
nen-dMaa^ Mfodre whin waa Mined ua ■ Chriatian sunt from the olauical adjee* 
tive aefvwe (Fsuly*Wiceowa, «ot. dt., col. 1 see). TMt aoladem makee its hrst appaanoce 
in L«BA btereture in the works ofcheAfncaoTerTuiban: andaeariytwo hunted yeire 
leter a greater Afripen feiher end man*of«leners still shows some dtsoo^ert io making 
uae of rt. Chnatue inquit, leave, Id est Chhetui SaJvetor {Matt, i. 3 r)... me quaenuit 
gnnyneoa auam ait Ledauee. aed dinstiani ouam varum .. , "aalvare" at '‘aalvaror" 
non luerunt baoe Latina antequim venirec SaJvetcr; quando ed Lstinoa venit. ct haee 
Uone fecal' (Seini Ausuatise; &n)u CCXClX, «hap, (f). 'Verbum fsalvam^ Latin* 
linna anicquam nor nabebar, aed habere poterir, iieut potujt. euai^ voluii' (idem: 
D* TwfUau. Book JCJJI, chap. ti®J **). 
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Ga]ba> Trajan^ CDmm<Miua» and Caracalla which bear the motto 
Sahis Ctneris fiumarti\ and others on which Didiua Julianiia ( 1 ) 
and Septimiua Severus and Caracalla and Constantine are depicted, 
bonding the globe, with the legend Rtetor OrhU. And there are 
inscriptions, agw in which the title Domimis Orhis is given to 
Flonan ( 1 ) and Diocletian and Julian. 

In this array of HeUenic Imperial tides Che truth is evidendy 
blended with an alloy of make-believe. The debasement was not 
so gross as to prevent the coin from being accepted at its face value 
by contemporaries who managed to live through the collapse of 
the Empire without ever being aware of the tremendous event 
which they were witnessing and were perhaps even helping to 
bring to pass. But for our eyes, which can see it in perspective, 
this Hell^c portrait of the Saviour with the Sword brings out, 
with all the force of dramatic irony, the truth that mundane 
weapons, whether naked or sheathed, cannot be converted into 
effective instruments of even a mundane salvation. 
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CHRISTU8 PATIENS 
ThtPrdbim 

In the chapter to which this annex attaches we have found that 
in a disintegTating society the creative genius assumes the role of 
a saviour; and an empirical survey of wouId>be saviours has led 
us to distinguish four types: the saviour with the sword, the 
saviour with 'the Time-Machine*, the philosopher masked by a 
king, and the ^ incarnate in a man. Our purpose in making this 
tentative classification was to discover which of the alternative 
ways of seeking salvation is the true road and which are the aber¬ 
rations; and accordingly, in following out the main thread of our 
a^ment> we have paid more attention to points of dilTerence and 
contrast between our four types of saviour than to points of resem¬ 
blance and coxuiexion,* Yet, tx hyptjthed, these different types 
have something in common, or it would have been impossible to 
apply the same name—‘saviour’—to all of them. What is this 
common element? How far does it extend? And what is its 
significance? 

Perhaps the moat promising approach to these questions will be 
to look for the answer in a concrete case, If we concentrate upon 
the history of the Hellenic Society in the age of its disintegration, 
we shall become aware of certain corresponden ces between the 
accounts that have come down to us of divers saviours who arose 
in the Hellenic World In this chapter of its story; and we shall find 
that these correspondences override our classification of types; for 
the subjects of them are on the one hand Jesus—the saviour who 
made ma epiphany as God incarnate in a man—and on the other 
hand a number of the pagan Hellenic saviours with the 'time- 
machine*. I’hcse partial counterparts of Jesus fall, for their part, 
into two sub-groups. Some of them—j.e. Aristonicus, Eunus, 
Salvius, Catilin^^re leaders of the Hellenic internal proletariat 
who either were bom into it, as Jesus was, or were adopted into 
it as deserters from the ranks of the Hellenic dominant minority. 
The saviours in this sub-group, both bom proletarians and rene¬ 
gades, differ from Jesus in being futurists. The other sub-group 
—which includes ^e two Heradeidae, Agis and Cleomenes; the 
two Gracchi, Tiberius and Gaiua; a companion of the Gracchi, 

’ On< p«iot of rcMfnbUnee has, hewevu, bc«& Muoh«d uon io V. C nWA ii 
Acn«x I, p. 34S, *boy<. ^ « v w w *». 
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Marcus Fulvius Flaccua; also Cato Mmor^-coosists antiidy 
of membera of tho doskinant minority who lived and died aa 
uchaista (though some of them came to be adopted, ia the teeth 
of their own aims and de^res, as heroes of an Internal proletariat 
that was marching militantly ^ong a futuristic war-path).’ It will 
be evident at once that there is one fundamental di^rence in aim 
and outlook between Jesus and all these other aavioun. The 
futurists and the archrists alike were seeking to establish a king¬ 
dom in This World, and their quest of Utopia was foredoomed to 
take to violence and to end in failure, whereas Jesus was seeking 
CO establish a kingdom which was not of This World, he refused 
to take the sword, and In submitting, without resistance, to an un¬ 
just judgement and a painful death he accepted a material defeat 
which was in itself a supreme spiritual victoiy. This difference be¬ 
tween Jesus and the pagan saviours who are bus partial coimteiparts 
involves and expresses an element in Chrisdanity which is of its 
essence, and, by comparison with this deep diversity, the correspon¬ 
dences with which we are now concerned are obtdously superficial 
and trivial. Nevertheless they may still be worth examining for 
the light which they throw in the hrst place upon the passa^ 
of idua and feelings across the gulf between the Hellenic domi¬ 
nant minority and the Hellemc internal proletariat, and in the 
second place upon the scope, and the Urnita, of the possibility of 
using old bottler to hold new wine.> If we keep our present caveat 
in mind throughout the following inquiry, we may perhaps be able 
to reap some ^ the fruits of what ia called 'the Higher Criticism’ 
without losing our sense of spiritual proportion. With this proviso 
let us now set out the correspondences between the accounts of 
these saviours of different kinda , and then see whether we can 
explain them.^ 

Cumtpondenees between ike story of Jesus and tke Stories of certom 
Hellemc Saviours mth ^ 'Tme-Machine' 

Since the story of Jesus enters into all the correspondences in 
question, it will he best to tabulate the points in the order in which 
they occur in the Gospels, after noticing several correspondences 
of a general nature which have no exact place in a chronological 
series. 

• Os thii p^t Me V. C (0 («), pp. kbove. 

* Mtn. B. :7 * Mark £. sa. quoted m tV, C (iii) x. vel, iv, p. tss. above. 

I TltewntM epunc««U,neitenu^«ciMforore«tlMtthiaor(b«tecpUAatMn.bui 

to pul before bif reaaen all the mtemlevriihia cbe vricer $ koo^ledge that ire leleveM 
IS • itud? of (be problem, la the foUemsf eurver he hi* (herefore includ^ mwy 
eormpondescM wbicb. in hie opinion, ere ceeteinly elipbt end etmMt eeramly fop 
luitouf, tad hee eniK^ jueb m aie dSEaesembly fertujcoiii (e.f. the eumpie 
exaptinW os pp. 4t8>>9, bek^}. 
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t. There is c pair of heroes ioho are distinguished from one another 
by the double difference—of age and ef Sthos—between a gentle pre^ 
^cessor and a violeni successor. 

Since Gentleness snd Futurism are incompatible,* this corre* 
spondence is limited a priori to Jesus and the archaists. The 
double difference comes out most dearly in the contrast between 
Agis and Cleomenes, and it also appears In the relation between 
Tiberius snd Gaius Gracchus. But in the Gracchan story Gains 
does not play the tole of the violent hero consistently. At the 
crisis—when the Government are trying to provoke him into 
resorting to force—he changes over from the violent to the gentle 
heroes part, while the part ^at he discards is taken on by Marcus 
Fulviua Flaccus, who in this last act of the tragedy plays Cleomenes 
to Gaius's Agis (see Plutarch: Lives of the ^aecik, chaps. 34-8)-* 
At the corresponding crisis b the career of Jesus, Jesus hims^ 
reacts with the gentleness of Gaius, and Peter with the violence of 
Fulvius. But there are also traces m the Gospels (e.g. the descrip¬ 
tion of Jesus’s mission that is given m Matt. x. 34-9 = Luke xii. 
49~53 > description of the nature of the contrast between the 
new and the old dispensation that is given m Man. xi. 11-12 b 
L uke xvi. 16; the incident of the deansmg of the Temple (Matt. 
xxl. 12-23 —Markxi. 25-17 * Luke xix-45-^ * John ii. 23-17); 
and the hint, m Luke xxii. 35-S, of at least an impulse m Jesus’s 
Tcund, on the eve of the Passion, to take to the sword) of a different 
distribution of roles in which Jesus plays the violent hero’s part;^ 
and If, m the light of this, we ask our^ves who it is that plays 
Tiberius Gracchus to Jesus’s Gaius, the answer will be: John 
Baptist.* 

i. The kero is of r^al lineage. 

Jesus is a son of David according to the Synoptic Gospels (e.g. 
Matt ix. 27; XV- «; sc 30-1; Mark x. 47-8; Luke xviii. 38-^);’ 
Agis and Cleomenes are Heracleidae; Aristonlcus is an AttaJid. 
The Gracchi are not themselves of royal birth, though they are 

> 9 m V, C (j) (A *el. ▼. pp. 38$^. Above. 

^ PluttfeK^A ef 0 ^ Qraitm AM Uvts of Jtgu a>id CUomnu art dtod lod quoted 

hero froxB K. Ziorier ■ Mi don (L«ip 9 g Tei^cMc). 

* Ttui VAia ofvMlencA Abo ebewA iotu bere aM tb«re ia other Mm 0/ the Now 

TAASmoftt: 0.0. ia Jittoa v. i-S (thoueh A%iolAat pre«mblA b bere followed by ■ gentle 
Aequ^ aad. Above Ail, in tbe BoM oflUvebdoo. Sec V. C (1) (<) 2 , Acnes ill. «. 
pp> above, 

* Tae writer b indebud to Dr. Mertin Breus for hAwog pemted out to (hit both 
CeiueGnoebue Aodlcew Appear is both tbe two roleA.aac lUnt in both «AAe« (be vieleel 
role •• pb^ed Sret, wbila tbcdienae over fiwu Violence te GAiuboeta unAde in (be Itet 
act, in which the oagMy rtsehes iti enaia. Ha dMowca to (he umaAcbolArthe tqiMban 
TiberiM ; Gaiiw * JoKo (be fieptiet: Jmuj. 

t Os (be ocbor hand. John i. 4^-5:. end vu. 40-53, mi|h( be teed ea ifopliac rejec* 
iioni of • etory that Jeeui was of Device lineAge, 
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aristocrats; but their mother moves la royal society (Flut> chap. 40) 
and has, in King Ptolemy, a royal wooer (Plut., chap. 1) who is a 
counterpart of Jesus’s mother’s royal husband;^ and Tiberius is 
eventually assassinated by his enemies on the ground that he is 
asking for a crown (Plut., chap. 19). 

3. The hero's gerual^ is Ttciud. 

Jesus’s genealogy in Matthew i. 1-17, and In Luke lii. 23-^ S;* 
Agia* genealogy in Plutarch, chap. 3. 

4. The hero’s genealogy has a fiats in it. 

According to the ‘conceptionist’ (though not according to the 
*adc^tionist') version of Christianity, Jesus’s claim to be a son of 
David is disputable, inasmuch as it is derived from a descendant 
of David who Is the husband of Jesus’s mother but who—in this 
version of the story^s not, himself, Jesus’s father.^ There is a 
comparable doubt about Aristonicus’s claim to be an Attalid 
(SoKu>/ ToC yh'ov^ tov rwv koI tli his/rov 

TtoieloSturiiv apxfy' —Strabo: GeogT<^hiea, Book XIV, chap. 38 ^ 
Kramer, p. 646); and, evenif heis acknowledged to be KingEumenes* 
aon, the legitimacy of his birch ia contested (*£rat ez Eumene Ari* 
stonicus, non iustc matrimonio, scd ex paelice Ephesia, dtbaristae 
cuiusdam lilia, genitus—qui post mortem Anall velut patemum 
regnum Aslam invasit.’—Justin, Book XXXVl, chap. 4, § 6). 

5. The hero’s mother heUsves in kirn and eneourages him. 

This is the attitude of Jesus’s mother towards Jesus in the 
Gospel according to Saint John (e.g. in John ii. 3-5 and 12; 
xix. 25'7); and it is also the attitude of Cleomencs’ mother towards 
Cleomenes (Plutarch: Liz^ of Agis and CUomenes, chap. 27) and 
of the mother of the GraccW towards both Tiberius (Plutarcb: 
Lives of the Oraecki, chap. 8) and Gaius (chap. 34). Again, it is 
the eventual attitude of the mother of Agis towards her son (Plut, 
chap. 7). 

N.B. On this point the Gospel according to Saint John is in 

I ' Ma/y: J««ua ^ Ptolcray; ContaUi ttbeGrMcbthe^dsteod 

«nly (ot ib« 'eoaecpiioQut* Chralaw)i& •«coTdJAa to which le*u*'a ^ 

David ii dehv«d from ahwhUAd of tt* haro*# mothR who ti not, tunwelf, the h^» 
fUhoi*. ]{«« aoMine the, pcrbjM older, 'adopdoniat’ pMiooo, accotojns^o wfuch Jofu* 
i* really Josoph^a ion, die aojMSv breu* down; for in the Roman itory iben «• fio 

B aelbilin of a veraion A wbeb the One«hi rum our to have been reaUy the tow « 
iirmr. Corwlia it not wooed by Ptolemy till alter her duldren tm bom aod che 
biaband ro whom abe hat borne them a dasd: and then she doaa not aceept 
but rvieeta Kami For th« dattaetioo berweeo ‘eoneepoonitt* and ‘adepuonar Cbnt> 
Banirr ate IV. C (u; a (ft. Anna HI, vol. iv. and V. C (u) («). i^tba preeent roluma, 
pp. above. 

* ^e ibid., p. >7S. foocsoie 4. ebove. 

i Set tbt pattage of Eduard Meyer that is quoted ibid., pp. aSS-p, artd alto tbe tame 
cbeptec, p. ab?, foouMte $, above. 
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apparently deliberate contradiction with the ^nopdc Gospels. 
In all three of these it would appear to be impU^ ^at Jesus and 
his mother are out of sympathy with each other (Matt. m. 46--S0 
— Mark iii. 31-5 « Luke viii. 19-21); and his mother ia not men> 
tioned among the women who are present at the Crucifixion (see 
Point 80, below). The two apparent^ contradictory awounts of the 
attitude of the hero's motlw which are given in this apparently 
irreconcilable form in two different vctsions of the story of Jesus 
are rccondJed in the story of Agis, in which the hero’s mother 
starts as a ecepdc but ends as a convert (Plut., chap. 7). 

6- Tkf hero is rscognizid <jni auepUd by a forerumer as the 
latter's successor and lupmor. 

Jesus by John the Baptist (Matt. iii. 11-17; 7 “»»i Luke 

Hi. it-aa; John i. 15-17 ai^ * 5 - 37 » "id iii. 22-36); Eunus by 
Cleon (Diodorus, Books XXXIV-XXXV, chap. 2. 5 17); Salvius 
by Athenio (Diodorus, Book XXXVI, chap. 7, § 2), 

7. The hero inveighs against the poteers that be, on the ground that 
they are usurpers toho have driven out or slain udthcnU trial the 
legitimate authorities and have perverted the ancient law. 

Jesus's denunciations of the Scribes and Pharisees (e.g. Matt, 
rdii, passim', Mark xii- 3&-40; Luke xx- 45-7); Clcomenes' de¬ 
nunciation of the Ephora (Plut., chap. 31). 

8. The hero proclams that the right of membership in the society 
that is the field of his inission is not a pri^ge of birth, but is a reward 
of merit.' 

'This is one of the prindpal motifs in the Gospels:* 'Many that 
are first shall be last, and the last shall be first’ (Matt xlx. 30, and 
XX. 16 * Mark x. 31 = Luke xiu. 30); it is expressed in the 
miracle of the healing of the centurion's servant ^att- viii. 5-13 
=s Luke vii. 1-10) and in the parables of the Wicked Husl^nd- 
men (Matt. xxi. 33-44* Mark xii- 1-11 *» Luke xx. 9-18), the 
Labourera in the Vineyard (Matt. »t. 1-16), the Father and his 
Two Sons (Matt, xxi, 28-32), the King’s Son’s Marriage (Matt 
xxii. 2-14 = Luke xiv. 15-24), the Good Samaritan (Luke x. 
25-37), Dives and Lwarua (Lukcxvi. 19-31), the Pharisee and the 
Publican (Luke xviii. 9-14). Publicans and harlots who believe are 

* Thia truth is. ot «>» «f iba ftcn that wc«unt r«c the pheaamcnoa of ftri- 
pHn 4 (M« (V. c (til) (e) I, vol. iv. pp. 3^-61. nheve). , , 

t Th« ekkfcsl enuoc«tien o( it u: * 7 nink net to witfain W« hare 

Abraham to «ur ficbar'*; far 1 lav unt« you that God la able of thrae itoiMi to rvw up 
childrca ^ Abraham* (Mart. iu. d). Sut thia uyifig la ateributed, not to laaua him. 
Mif. but u hia forerunner Jeho the Boptiit. It ia erdy in (h« Coapci aeeerdia| to Saint 
|obn }t- 59 ) chat >t ii puc^in an elaborated venion—into Jetua’a mouth. 
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preferred to Scribes and Phanaees who do not repenc (Mate. xxi. 
31-a). Similarly, the enftanchisement of non-citizens who are 
worthy of the franchise is of the essence of the progtamme of the 
Spartan and Roman archaists: Agia and Cleomenea enfranchise 
not only select perioeci but also select aliens (?lut.» ebaps. 8-10 
and 31-2). 

9, Tfu htro dtnounces a state of affairs in which there are human 
who are so utterly destitute of any part or lot in the inheritance 

of the Earth that in tiw respect, at any rate, they are worse off than 
mid animals. 

Jesus makes this invidious comparison apropos of himself and 
his followers (Matt. viii. 19-20 — Luke ix. 57-^; Tiberius Grac¬ 
chus makes it apropos of a ci-devant peasant^ that has been turned 
into a landless prcletariat (Plut., chap. 9);^ Aristonicus makes it 
apropos of his followers implicitly in c^ing them 'Heliopolitae* 
(i.e. human beings who. if they can be held to possess dvic rights 
in any commonwealth at all. are certainly not in enjoyment of these 
in any commonwealth that is tc be found on the face of the Earih)^ 
(Strabo: Geographiea, Book XIV, chap. 3S ^ Kramer, p. 646). 

10. The hero calls on aU who are within hestring to tem the reward 


of merit for themselves by following him through an ordeal. 

Jesus ca l ls to the Cross (Matt x. 16-42, and xvi. 24-8 Mark 
viii. 34-S* Luke ix. 23-7, and xiv. 25-33); Clcomcncs (Plut., 
chap. 58) and Aristonicus (Strabo: Geogrt^kca, Book XVI, chap. 
38 B Kramer, p. 646) call to liberty. Cleomenes calls upon the 
people of Alexandria to take up arms and risk their lives under his 
leadership for the sake of winning their political liberty by over¬ 
throwing the autocratic government of the Ptolemies;^ Aristorucus 
calls upon the proletarian freemen and the slaves in Asia Minor 
to join hb standard for the sake of winning their economic and 
social liberty by making ‘Heliopolis’, instead of Rome, into the bar 
of the Kingdom of the Attalids. 

11. The crowds that flock round the hero are so great that any one 
who is determined to approach him, or even to see or hear him, has to 
take extraordinary steps. 

In the picture given in the Gospels the multitude tread on one 
another as they surge round Jesus (Luke xil. 1); the four men 

I Tkf eemapoaanM b«Tw»en \ »tfuis irtributad u> TiSeritu Gneeboa tad • a>^nr 
4 Khbvte 4 M hu be«n touchM yipon. by antidp«ci«n. >n IV. C Ouj (e) S Ifit. 
voL ir, pp. 5^«Dd $i9;in V.C (i) ifi) *► voi. v, pp. 70-1: wtd 10 V. C &) (?) 1, Annex, 
« 9 l 9 . 574, ab 0 v«. 


* i^^kapUeuioc* of the term 'Heltocolltoe* V. C Cut 


70, Ss. footnote4, end iSe: V, C (1) (d) t.vtu.' 
p. 693, foo«ietea:andV, C(i)(d) it. Anne* ), 
J See V. C (ii) («), p. 3 t 7 . ibove. 


clitoe’ $00 V. C CuOW %» v**' 69. 

. V, p. 384: V. C (1) W S («► Annex, ml. v, 
), IS Ibe prwent volumo, p. 35 x. tbove. 
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bearing the man sick of the palsy have to take the tiJes off the roof 
of the house where Jesus is and then let the bed down through the 
hole, because it is impossible to get m by the door (Mark ii. 1-4); 
Zacchaeus has to climb a tree if he is to gam even a sight of Jesus 
(Luke xix. 1-6). When Gaiua Gracchus is standing for election 
to the Tribunate of the PIcbs, the crowd that flocks to Rome to 
vote is so great that many fail to find lodgings, and on polling day 
they have to climb on to the roofs because the campus will not 
hold them all (Plut., chap. 34). 

12. Th 4 hero's programme ohUans an extraordinary pubUeity. 

‘That which ye have spoken in the ear in closets shall be pro¬ 
claimed upon the housetops’ (Luke xU. 3).' The acclamations 
with which Gaius Gracchus was hailed on the campus ‘were 
echoed from the roofs and the tiles’ (Plot., chap. 34). 

13. /n dotnestic l^e the kero avoids ostentation by deliheratefy 
taking a middle eottrse between asceticim and hucuriousness. 

Jesus’s attitude towards the Sabbath (Matt. xii. i—S » Mark ii. 
23-8 * Lukevi, 1-5); Cleomenes’ attitude towards the ‘Lycurgcan’ 
agSgi (Plut., chap, 34).* 

14. By kis r^usal to go to extremes oj ascetidsm—vjhich he com¬ 
biner toith a readiness to keep company mih people all sorts and 
condiiions^-the hero causes scandal. 

Jesus’s avoidance of an extreme asceticism scandalizes the dis¬ 
ciples of John the Baptist (Matt ix. 14-15 * Mark ii. 18-30 * 
Luke V. 33-5, and vii. 31-5); his keeping company with publicans 
and sinners scandalizes the Pharisees (Matt ix. 1^13 = Mark ii. 
14-1^ = Luke V. 37-321 vii. 36-50; and xv. 1-3). Tiberius 
Gracchus was censured by Quintus Metellus for allowing himself 
to be lighted home at night by ‘the most offensive and most 
poverty-stricken people in Rome’—in contrast to the behaviour 
of Tiberius’s father, who bad made his countrymen live in such 
awe of him that during his censorship, whenever he went home 
after dining out, the householders used to put out their lights for 
fear that might think them immoderately addicted to parties 
and CO drink (Plut., chap. 14). 

N.B. CleomencB, too, made himself accessible; but in his case 
this affability, so far from causing scandal, was decidedly popular 
(Plut., chap, 34). 

• Cf. Luke iv. cn (hie conneBon oap. ^1, b«l 9 W. 

* Thie puteae Ruttreb ij evidently derived from rbylarehui apuJ AtbenMum: 
^>Ne»>4ur0e, 800k IV, pp, t4r r-142 r (ie« tb« pment A&nex, p. 436, below). 
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15. Tht hero makes a sematianai claim to kingship, tohich he 
supports by the further claim that he has been commissioned by God 
(fy a god or by certain gods or by the Gods). 

Jesus cUuDS to be the Messiah: i.e. the saTiour-king, asomted 
(i.e. coounissioiied) by God» whose advent is e:tpected by Jewry 
(Matt. xvi. 13-20 = Mark viii. 27-30 = Luke ix. iS-ai); corre* 
apondingtyi three leaders of slave-insurrections in Sidly claim, on 
divine authority, that they are destined to win a victory which will 
be rewarded with a royal crown. Eunus declares, be^e he rises 
in Insurrectiock, chat the Dea Syra has appeared to him and has 
told him that he is to become a king (Diodorus, Books XXXIV- 
XXXV, chap. 2, §§ 5 - 7 )‘* Salvius, who is elected king by the 
insurgents in the second Sicilian slave-insurrecdon, ia an expert in 
divination by interpreting the meaning of the entrails of sacrificial 
victima, and he is ^so a ^votee of *the feminine goda’ (Diodorus, 
Book ^COCVI, chap. 4, § 4); Atheoio ia an expert in astroinancy, 
and he maintains t^t ^e Gods have signified to him through the 
scars, that he 1$ destined to become king of the whole of Sicily 
(Diodorus, Book XXXVI, chap. 5, §§ i and 3)- 

N.B. According co the traditional Jewish conception of the 
Messiah's mission, the Messiah was to do for J ewry exactly what 
the Sicilian slave-kings did momentarily succeed in doing for their 
insurgent followers. By an act of human physical force which was 
to acquire an irresistible impetus from the divine ausp i ces under 
which it was being put into action, the Messiah was to achieve, 
on the mundane plane of life, a reversal of political roles. The 
subject people of to-day was to be the imperiu people Of to-mor¬ 
row; the Messiah was to transfer the sceptre to Jerusalem from 
Susa or Antioch or Rome, and, as a result of his victory, the Jews 
were to step into the shoes of the Persians or the Macedonians or 
the Romans.* In the Gospels, however, the accounts of Jesus’s 
claim to be the Messiah are associated with a depamiie, in two 
important respects, from the traditional Jewish conception of the 
M^siah’s mission and nature; and, on both counts, this departure 
diminishes the closeness of the correspondence between the clainis 
to kingship that are made respectively by Jesus and by the Si^an 
slave-leaders. In the first place Jesus perplexes his disciples’ 
minds and devastates their hopes by telling them at once that his 
Messiahship spells, not military victory and political triumph, but 
being put to death (Matt. xvi. 21-3 = Mark viii. 31-3 « Luke 


C© (rf) 7 , j*. foeroMW5. «<< V. C 0) » (y), ». j» 4-$. *Wre, 

» 8e« IV. CliiO ( 1 ) t», »el. I*, pp. »S 4 -S! V. C (0 W a, »el ». p^ 6 >- 9 : V. C (i) 
(rf) S (i), Aaaex, w>I. t, pp. 4*4 V. C (i) S <y). « ^ preteci volume, 
pp. xa^3, aboTfi. 
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a. aa);* in the second place, according to Matthew (xvi. i6)*— 
though not according to Mark (viii. 29) or to Luke (ix. 20)—Peter 
bails jeeus aa the Son of God as a corolla^ of bis acknowledge¬ 
ment of Jesus^a Messiahsbip—in contradiction with the traditional 
Jev^sh view, which expected the Messiah to be, not the divine Son 
of God, but a human son of David. ^ 

N.B. In the Gospel according to Saint John the inddent is 
transformed to a degree which m^es its correspondence with the 
analogous Sicilian inddents barely recognixable. In this Gospel 
Peter’s declaration—*We believe and are sure that thou art Christ, 
the Son of the living God’ (John vi. 69)—is overshadowed by a 
preamble (John vi. sa-6S) in which Jesus, instead of evoking an 
acknowledgement of his Messiahship by asking a question, pro¬ 
pounds in his own words a claim to have been sent down from 
Heaven by God to per/onn, for all men who accept his claim, a 
service that is analogous to, though infinitely more valuable and 
more wonderful than, the service that is performed for Mankind 
by the Spirit of the Vegetation.* The Vegetation Spirit provides 
material bread for a single year; Jesus is spiritual bread that con¬ 
fers eternal life. 

16. A tableau of a rider riding through the streets a eapilal ^ 
on a mouai tohich has been commandeered for him by his companions 
on the spur of the moment mthoui opposition from the owner. 

Jesus riding into Jerusalem on an ass, accompanied by his 
followers on foot (Matt, ai- 1-7 Mark xi. 1-7*= Luke xbc. 
29-35 ~ 1 4-^5) > Hippitas, a lame companion of Cleo- 

menes, riding throu^ the streets of Alexandria on a horse—that 
has been coinmandccrcd from a passer-by—in company with 
Cleomenes himself and with the rest of the king’s companions, 
who are all on foot (Flut, chap. 58). 

17. The hero in person foreibfy clears a pubhe place from frer- 
passers who have unlmsfulfy eneroaehed upon ii for their private 
profit. 

Jesus overthrows the tables of the money-changers and the 
seats of the poulterers (who are selling doves for sacrifice) in the 
precincts of the Temple at Jerusalem (Matt. xxi. 22-13 — Mark 

* 1^1 (tew esMtoadoo o( ide*a hM bMS touched upoo m V. C ( 1 ) {fi i, ^ 1 . v, pp. 399- 
j, ebov*. 

* Matt, rri, 16 k «choad in Jobs vj. S9, and aa. xj. 

> Sm V, C (0 *1. P. 1S3, footnote 1, aborc. ror the tModatHa between Jeaoa’a 

claim (9 dfviru^ and bk premenitivn of hk death a«« V, C C>) (d a, toI, t, p. 74; 
V, C ^ (d) I, veL V, pp. 391-3; aad V. C (i) (d) tt, ia the pnaent eohmM, p. 1S5, 
above. 

a For ch« mftb of dte So^Marsoe (II.C (ul) (SX toI. iu, pp. 95S-9, and V. C 

(ii) (a), fa the pmaat volume, pp. 970-7, above. 
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xi. 15-17 = Luke xix- 45-6 * John ii. 13-17); Gaius Gracchus 
pulls down the seats which his fellow magistrates, bj an abuse of 
privilege, have erected round the Forum at Rome in order to let 
them, for money, to sightseers on the day of a show (Plut., 
chap. 33}. 

3 $. The mithorities tBonJ U ccmpaa the kero*! ruin, but are at 
a loss koto to proceed a^amst km because of hu popularity. 

Jesus at Jerusalem (Matt. »d. 46, end xxvi. 3-5 * Marked. 18, 
and ziv. i-a s Luke xxii. a); Cleomenes at Alexandria (Plut., 
chap. 54 B Polybius, Book V, chap. 35); Tiberius Gracchus at 
Rome (Plut., chap. 10). 

19. The authorities try to catch the hero oat by asking kin aioh- 
ward questionsy but his (oswers recoil upon the questioners. 

The Pharisees and Herodians Jesus whether it is lawful to 
pay tribute to Caesar; the Sadducees set him a trap over the 
doctrine of the Resurrection; and a doctor of the Law asks him 
which is the greatest of the Commandments (Matt. zzii. 15-40 » 
Mark ni. 13-34 — Luke xx. 20-40); but Jesus silences them all. 
Similarly, Agu silences Leonidas when he asks him whether 
Lycurgus had cancelled debts or eofhmchised aliens, as Agis was 
proposing to do (Plut, chap 10). 

N.fi. On the other hand Tiberius Gracchus is put out of 
countenance by a quesdoo from Titus Annfus (Plut., chap. 14). 

20. At a meal the hero is offered a special luscury by an admirer 
{fy admirers) from outside fas most intimate circle. 

The alabaster box of precious ointment that is offered by a 
woman to Jesua In the house of Simon at Bethany (Matt. xxvi. 
6-13 = Mark xiv. 3-9 * Luke vii. 37-50* = John xi. 2,* and xii. 
1-8); the dinner and gifts that are sent in to Cleomenes, in the 
prison at Alexandria, by his friends outside (Plut, chap, 58). 

21. The authorities are at a loss how to proceed n/otnrt the hero 
because he has a safe retreat. 

Jesus at Jerusalem spends only the daytime in the city and 
sleeps at ni^t outside the walls at Bethany ? Agis at Spsits takes 
sanauary in the temple of Athena Ctaldoccus (Plut, chap 16); 

* (n thu Gwpcl the ioddent >• placed in e diSmet contest. 

* la taia vene the woman—who la the Synoptie C«ep«U ia afMfiymoua^a jdeatiBea 

with Mazy Uw ciaier of Launia. .... 

* Thiaia recounted in lUfouf Goepeb, but lathe GeapcIacEordiagtcSatBt John Che 
retreetATBet^oyhiia a douMat ia a receet 10 Bphrwn<Jehaaj. 
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Gaius Gracchus ac Rome moves house from a fashionable quarter 
on the Palatine to a working-class quarter in the neighbourhood 
of the Forum (Plut., chap. 33). 

22. Ow of the hero's eomparuens undertakes to betn^ him to the 
asiihorittes hy giwtg them an opportunity to arrest him at a moment 
token hits out of shelter. 

Judas undertakes to betraj Jesus (Matt. xxvi. 14-16 Mark 
xiv. lo-ii Luke xxii. 3-6): Amphares undertakes to betray 
Agis (Plut., chap. 18). 

23. The traitor perpetrates his treachery for a trijiing consideration. 

Judas for thirty pieces of silver (Matt. xxvi. 25); Ampharcs in 

the hope of being able to retain possession of some clothes and 
plate ti^t he has recently borrowed from Agis' mother Agesistrata 
(Plut., chap. 28). 

24. The kero's Last Supper. 

Jesus’s (Matt. sevi. 17-29 = Mark xiv. 12-25 = Luke xxii. 7-38 
» John xiii-xvii); Cleomenes’ (Plut., chap. 58); Fulvius’s (Plut,, 
chap. 35); Cato Minor's (Plucar^: Life of Cato Minor, chap. 67)- 

N.B. The atmosphere at Fulvius’s Last Supper is at the oppo¬ 
site extreme ftom the atmosphere at Cato’s or Jesus’s. In the 
stones of Jesus’s and Cato's Passions the supper is eaten in a mood 
of sublime tension and with a sense of tragic foreboding, whereas 
Fulvius and his companions seek to drown care and banish any 
thought of the morrow by turning the meal Into a drunken orgy. 
This scene of sordid debauchery serves as a foil to an agonisin g 
vigil which, in the Roman story, is not subsequent to the supper 
but is contemporaneous with it and, by the same token, has a 
different protagonist. Fulvius and his companions carouse while 
Gaius Gracchus and his companions watch and pray (for Fulvius's 
role as the violent foil to Gaius Gracchus when Gaius himself is 
playii^ the gentle instead of the violent hero’s part, see p. 378, 
abc^). Yet, although Fulvius’s Last Supper may seem to present 
as great a contrast to Jesus’s and Cato’s Last Suppers as it does 
present, and is intended, to present, to Gaius Gracchus’s vigil, 
there is nevertheless a Uni? between these two antithetical presen¬ 
tations of the Last Supper, and this is to be found in the account 
of Cleomenes’ Last Supper. In this scene (Plut., chap- 58) the 
hero and his companions at table are really in the mood Jesus 
and his disciples and of Cato and his circle; but they pretend to 
be IQ the mood of Fulvius and his companions in order to deceive 
the warders. In the scene in Cleomenes' prison, as in the scene in 
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Fulvius’a bouse, there is a tableau of one (or some) of the carousers 
lying in a dmnken sleep after the carouse is over (see Point 38, 
ImIov); but, whereas in the Roman scene the drunken sleeper is 
the hero (in this case Fulvius) himself, In the Alexandrian scene 
it is the prison warders who are lying drunk and asleep; Cleomenes 
has deliberately reduced them to this condition in order to be able 
to effect his escape; and it has been in order to lure the warders 
into getting drunk that Cleomenes and hU companions have 
pretended to be carousing, when really they have been steeling 
themselves for facing the ordeal of a forlorn hope. 

2$. Thfrt are thiriean at iabU. 

At Jesus’s last supper (Matt. xxvi. ao » Mark xiv. 17 ^ Luke 
xxil. 14); at Cleomenes’ Last Supper (PJut, cliap. 58). 

26. Ths troiior is denounetd (u suspidid') at the ruppsr. 

The denunciation of Judas (Matt, xjcvi. 21-5 = Mark nv. i8-ai 
s Luke sdi. 21-3 b John xiii. iS-22); the suspicion falling ou 
aeomenes’ slave (Plut, chap. 58). 

27. The traitor goes {has gone) out. 

Judas (John xiii- 27-30); Cleomenes' slave (Plut., chap. 58). 

28. A tableau of a favourite companion lying on the hero's breast. 

John on Jesus's breast (John xiii. 23^); Panteua on Cleomenes’ 

breast (Plut., chap. 58); Philocrates on Gaius Gracchus's breast 
(Plut., chap. 38). 

29. A religious rite at tidtkh the kero ghes the participanis to eat 
of the flesh and drink of ike blood of a honan sacrificial tnctini} 

Jesus at his Last Supper instiruces the Communion-Rite of the 
Christian Church by giving his companions bread to eat and wine 
to drink as symbols o? a metaphorit^ eating of his own flesh and 
drinking of his own blood (Matt. sevi. 26-9 * Mark xiv. 22-5 * 
Luke xxii. 15-20); Catiline, at the secret meeting which he has 
convened in order to broach his conspiracy, saciihdally kills a 
slave and gives this human victim’s flesh to eat (Plutarch: Lifs of 
Cicero, chap, lo; Dio Cassius: History of Rome, Book XXXVII, 
chap. 30) and his blood—mixed with wine—to drink (Sallust: De 
Comtratione Catilinae, chap. 22) to those present before taking 
them into his conhdence. 

N.B. Cleomenes and his companions in prison at Alexandria 

I Th« wriur owe* this pAAt to Dr. Martin Bnun. 
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revolt at the idea of waiting while they are fettcned for slaughter 

‘like sacrilidal victirns' (Plut., chap. 57).* 

30. The hero declares to his cmpasUems ai table his convidian that 
the death videh non stares him in the face vnll pove a triumpk, 

Jesus (John xiii. 31-2* and xvii); Cato Minor (Plutarch: Life of 
Cato Minor, chap. 67). 

31. The hero assures those at table toho are fas friends that in the 
hour of his triun^ he teiU renard them for their friendship totoards 
him. 

Jesus at his Last Supper (Luke Eoi. a$-3o; John xiv-xvi); 
Euous ac the supper>panies of his master Antigeoes (Diodorus, 
Books XXXIV-XXXV, chap. 2, § 8). 

32. When the Last Supper is over, the hero calls for stoords {for 
his saord). 

Jesus (Luke zxij. 35“8)j Cato Minor (Plutarch: Life of Cato 
Minor, chap. 68). Fulvius and his companions equip themselves 
with arms that are hanging in Pulvius’s house as spoils of war 
(Hut, chap. 36). 

N.B. Tibwus Gracchus takes to wearing a dagger under his 
clothes when he finds, in the middle of his confiict with Octavius, 
that the Senatorial dominant minority are plotting to kill him 
(Plut., chaip to); Gaius Gracchus orders all his companions to 
cany swords under their togas (Diodorus, Books XXXIV-XXXV, 
chap. 28*). 

33. A tableau of the hero and his parly goin^ out into the open. 

Jesus and his companions going out on to the Mount of Olives 

(Matt xxvi. 30 = Matkxjv. 26 * Luke Tsai. 39 * John xviii. i); 
Fulvius and his companions going out on to the Aventine (Plut., 
chap. 36): Cleooienes and lus companions going out into the 
streets of Alexandria (Plut, chap. 58). 

N.B. There is, however, a sharp discrepancy in respect of the 
time of day: Jesus and his companions go out at night (Matt, 
xxvi. y — Mark xiv. 27], Fulvius and his companions at dawn 
(Plut., chap. 36), Cleomenes and his companions at midday (Plut., 
chap. 58). 

t Dr. MkRia Bftua briop iat« tl>« cock-tsd-buU storr of tbe tUeged 

pTwtie« of hOM^ muede^ u receunicd by and quoted frwn thte eounM 

JcMphue: Apiowm, 2 «ok 11 , 44 'Tik pncbe« «u repeated annuiJiy 

at a leieoa. Tber wouk Udnap t {erogaer^ farren bin up for a year, aod 

then eonvey him re a weed, where they alew htm, ucnficed hia body with their cue* 
tomary ht^, partook of hie fleth, and, while iounelatinr dse Greek, awere an each ef 
hAtibry te the Greeks* (4 95). 
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34. An enihusia^t*£ companion of the htro boaets that he tdU mver 
desert his leader; but the hero disapproves of the boast and pn^hesies 
that it tall not be lived up to token ii comes to the point. 

Peter and Jcaus (Matt. JOcvi, 31-5 « Mark xiv. *7-31 *** Luke 
^1.4 s Johnziii. 36-8);‘ StatiUus and Cato Minor (Plutarch: 
L^e of Cato Minofy chaps- 55-6). 

N.B. In the coneapondiDg scene between Therycion and Clco- 
mencs (Plut., chap. 52) Cleomenes disapproves of Tbcrycion’s 
proposal (hat the parry of fugitives should conunit suidde instead 
of leaving Laconian ground as refugees and seeking asylum in the 
dominions of Peolemyj but in the sequel the parts are reversed. 
Therydon lives up to his proposal by duly committing suidde on 
the beach of Aeg^ia; Cleomenes does not follow his example on 
the spot, but does follow it at Alexandria after his disilludonment 
with his experience of exile (see further Points 54 and 84, below). 

35. The hero singles out three companions {one companion) for a 
task that demands special endurance. 

Jesus singles out Peter, James, and John to keep watch during 
his agony (Matt. xxvi. 37 » Mark xiv. 33); Cleomenes—haWng 
dedded that he and his companions shall die by their own hands 
—singles out Panteus to wait till the last and make sure that all 
the rest are dead before putting an end to himself (Plut, chap. 58). 


36. A iahUau of the kero w spiritual agony during the night before 
his dying day.^ 

Jesus’s agony of prayer to his Father at Gethsemane (Matt. ^vi. 
36-46 = Mark xiv. 32-42 * Luke xxii. 40-6); Gaius Gracchus's 
agony of silent contemplation of his father’s statue (Plut., chap. 35; 
cf. Diodorus, Books XXXIV-XXXV, chap. 28*).^ 

N.B. In the picture of Jesus’s agony in the Gospel accord^ 
to Saint Luke the visual correspondence with the picture of Gaius 
Gracchus’s agony is accentuaud by the introduction of a feature 
that doe« not appear in the other two Synoptic Gospels: according 
to Saint Luke, Jesus’s prayer is answered by the vision of an angel. 
It may be noted, as a curious though perhaps trivial detail, that, 
in Mantegna’s picture of the agony of Jesus, which follows Luke 
on this point, the figures of the angels are distinctly statuesque. 

I In tbe Ooipeb to Stint M«til»ew •ftd Sum Mrt tKi# iftodjo* it pUe^ 

■fee th* oil, 00^ xo*e to*« M 64 ifttof ibfl CotpOt teootpir^ » Luke 

kDQ Seint Jeiw itb bU«J Wweihe «st,i**«9ud *eilM 

» Tht eetfapocdeftC# betwwn Jenu'i tr >4 Ceiin G»*c«bu» • fortbcjLnf 
it nonoteOrHSu. S.! Urtyn^t and det Chnittntimt, toJ. i (Swtigtft end 

G*iu»’* •fony b pluced immedUBly before Ute imirder of 
Amulliu, end net b (b« oisbl afMf it. 
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37. r<ziigflu» 0/ o bodyguard («) o-irtcA (jff) ayi<^. 

Jesus lakes three of the eleven—Peter, James, and John—and 

asks them to keep watch while he prays, but three times over they 
fall asleep (Matt. xxvi. 37-46 * Mark xiv, 33-42 =* Luke xxii. 
45 ^) a number of Gsius Gracchus’s supporters, seeing him in 
agony at his father's statue, accompany him home and spend 
the fli gh t at the door, where they organize Cheroselves into watches 
which sre on and off duty by turns (Plut,, chap. 35). Similsrly, 
on the night before the death of Tiberius Grac^us, s number of 
his supporters camp round Tiberius’s house and keep watch 
(Plut, chap, 16), 

38. A tableau of loakhfrs caught asleep at the mofnent of crisis. 

In Jesus's Passion Peter, James, and John are caught asleep st 

the moment when the offic e rs of the Sanhedrin, guided by Judas, 
take them by surprise (Matt. xxvi. 45-6 = Mark xiv. 41-a); in 
Cieomeoes’ Passion the prison warders are caught asleep at the 
moment when Cleomenes and his companions break out (Plut., 
chap. 38); in Gaius Gracchus’s Passion Fulvius is caught asleep 
wh^ the return 0/ daylight exposes the Gracchans to the danger 
of being attacked at any moment by the Government forces (Plut., 
chap. 36)- 

39. The traitOT fuJfiU his undertaking to give the authorities on 
of^rtumty of arrests^ the hero token he is out of shelter. 

Judas guides the officers of the Sanhedrin to the spot where 
Jesus is praying in Gethsemane (Matt xxvi. 47 ^ Mark xiv. 43 = 
Luke xxii. 47 » John xviii. 2-3); Amphares (aided by Damo> 
chares and Arcesilaus) kidnaps Agis on the road back from a bath¬ 
house, outside the precincts of Athena Chalcioecus, which Agis 
has been visiting according to his practice, and drags him 
with the help cf accomplices, to a prison which Leonidas then 
surrounds with a cordon of foreign professional soldiers (Plut., 
chap. 19). 

40. The traitor tries to put the hero off his guard by a heartlessly 
deceitful dum of sffectwn. 

Judas betrays Jesus with a kiss (Matt. savi. 48^ = Mark xiv. 
44-5 as Luke xxii. 47-8); Amphares and his two confederates 
waylay Agis [on his way back from the bath-house], give him a 
co^i^ greeting, and then go along with him —keeping up all the 

* The Ooip«l tocofdJaa to S«in( Luke doe* not record tb*l three out of the deveo 
were pkked out to keep watch. lAd doe* netrepmenethe dudpUt ukevinafalUBuleep 
more (Kan oacs. 
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time a patter of and chaff, as one would with a young fellow 
with whom one was on terms of familiarity (Plut., chap. ip). 


41. A tableau cf a crotod tn a hubbub, xaih li^hu. 

In the Passion of Jesus at the moment of the arrest (John rviii. 
3)^ in the Passion of Agis between the passing of the death* 
sentence and its execution (Pluc., chap. 19). 

N.B. Whereas in the story of Jesus the crowd U hostile to the 
hero and intends to arrest him, in the story of Agis it is friendly 
to the hero and intends to rescue him. 


42. The men v>hQ take violent action against the hero and his 
c<m^>amo7is are armed vdih staves. 

The officers of the Sanhedrin who arrest Jesus (Malt, xxvi, 47 
* Mark nv- 43); the Senators who assault Tiberius Gracchus 
(Plut., chap. 19). 

N.B. In the Gospels according to Saint Matthew and Saint 
Mark the phrase is |uAcw (which is telescoped 

into ... obAwv in Johnxviii- 3); in Plutarch it runs mpX avrouy 
Kol e«naXaT . In die Story of the killing of Tiberius 

Gracchus the point is made that, while iere were more than 300 
fatal casualties, not one of the viedms was killed with cold steel. 
The casualties were all inflicted with sticks and stones. Gracchus 
lumself was killed by being hit over the head with the leg of a 
broken chair. 

43. The officers of the law are overcome by a momentary psycho- 
logical inhibition. 

The officers of the Sanhedrin flinch from arresting Jesus (John 
xviij. 6); the officers of the Ephors flinch from carrying out the 
order to put Agis to death—and so do Leonidas’ foreign profes¬ 
sional soldiers (Plut., chap. 19). 


44. The hero's party sheds blood. 

One of Jesus's disciples draws his sword and strikes off the ear 
of a servant of the High Priest (Matt. xrvi. 51 * Mark hv. 47 * 
Luke xxii. 50 * John xviii. 10);* Cleomenes and his companions 
draw their swords, as they spring from table and rush into the 
street, and cut down King Ptolemy’s minister Ptolemy son of 
Chrysermus and also another Ptolemy who is Chief of PoUce m 
Alexandria (Plut., chap. 58); Tiberius Gracchus’s partisans blind 


• lA tbe Uu«e Sytwpdc Cmp«1i both the »»orditMO toi hij mo 

It i* only in cbe gSboI iwor^ 10 Soant John ihai iho fwordimoft )• rfooufied wttb 
Pner, orld the vkbm'e nwrie ia given $s Milchue. 
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a slave of Octavius (Plut, chap, zz ); FuWius’s companions stab co 
death with stilettos an officer of the Consuls called Quintus 
Anrullua (Plut.» chap. 34). 

45. The hero commands kisfoUotoers to cease fighting. 

Jesus (Matt. xxvL 52 * Luke xzii. 51 »» John xviii, ii)j Cleo- 
menes (Plut., chap. 58); Tiberius Gracchus (Plut, chap, la); 
Gaius Gracchus (Plut., Gracchi, chap. 34, and Comparison of 
and CUomenes toish the Gracchi, chap. 5). 

46. TVic hero himse^ refrains on pruu^le from resorting to force. 

Jesus (Matt. zxvi. 52-4, and John xviii. 36); Agis, of whom his 

mother Agesisirata testifies, as she embraces his corpse: 'My child, 
it is your immense moderation and geotleness and humanity that 
have been your ruin—and ours’ (PJut., chap. 20);* Tiberius 
Gracchus (Plut., Gracchi, chap. 19, and Comparison, chap. 4); 
Gaius Gracchus (Plut, Gracchi, chaps. 33, 34, and 36*'8, and 
Comparison, chaps. 4 and 5).^ 

N.B. This gentleness of Jesus, Agis, and both the Gracchi is 
in contradiction with the violence that is exhibited by Cleomenea, 
by all the futurist heroes, and also by Jesus and Gaius Gracchus 
themselves in certain passages of their careers, before they arrive 
at the crisis (see Point i, above). Plutarch (Agis and CUonenes, 
chap, 22, and Comparison, chaps. 4-5) regretfully stigmatizes 
Qeomenes—in contrast to Agis and the two Gracchi—as a man 
of blood. 

47. The hero's companions take to flight and leone him to fas fate. 

Jesus's (Matt xxvi. 56= Mark xiv. 50); Tiberius Gracchus's 
(Plut., chap. 19). 

4$. A tableau of a yoitng man in flight leaving a wrap, which is 
a badge of rank, th the dutches of {pne of) his pursuers. 

In the flight of Jesus’s companions an anonyrtious young man 
leaves in the hands of the officers of the Sanhedrin a wrap of fine 
linen (ewS^uv) and continues his flight naked (Mark xiv, 51-2); in 
the flight of Tiberius Gracchus's partisans Tiberius himself leaves 

• tfae Mn* uicaar.- Coi*9«Tum ^ Apt aitd C/mnmi mxk the GraeM 
chjp. 3: Muer than cauM th« d#a(h «( • sinslc one of his eouAtmoen, Aeis met »«H 
owo daub almoat volontuiJy.' 

* AVcordiac to Diodona, Book* X;Ot]V-»LXV, <^p, iS*. G^iat UniMlf knocM 
AntoUu» dO«n tnd told hit follewm to kiU bim: but thj» iiorj lo rejeetd br Plutanh 
(CoMiporw»«i. chip. s). Acewdinf to Plutuch [GfatM, cbop. 34), lao wm coo*. 
mirted hy Fulviuo** men. ond Cf*e<hus.«» hr froia wkituag it, wm deoplv upoet by it 
and indigAUtely upbnidod lh« poapoertton. Piutsreh'a veruon of the incideat ia aup. 
ported by Appon (SttiSits in Aowms HUlnfy: The Cict/ W 4 n. Book I, ^p. &$). 
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his toga in the hands of one of the assailants and continues his 
flight in his shirt (Pluf., chap, 19). 

49. The hero is arrested and is then mmediaUly hrought to an 
mpTompUt trial during iht nighi. 

Jesus is brought to trial in the High Priest’s palace before the 
Chief Priests and the Sanhedrin (Matt xxvi 57 * Marit xiv. 53 
B Luke joax, 54 — John xviii, 13 and 24);^ Agis is brought to 
trial in the prison before the Ephors and some members of the 
Gerusia (Plut., chap. 19). 

50. A true saying oj the hero's is dishoneitly twisted by his enemies 
into a misrepresentation uddch is extremely damaging to him. 

Jesus has said that the Temple at Jerusalem is going to be 
destroyed (Matt. xxiv. i-a = Mark xiii. 1-2 « Luke xxi. 5-d);* 
on an earlier occasion he has also said that he himself is greater 
chan the Temple (Matt sii. 6); at his trial the false witnesses 
represent him as having said tltat he la able to destroy (or t^l 
destroy) the Temple and is able to build (or will build) anorher 
in three days (without having to use the ordinary physical means 
of construction) (Matt. xxvi. 6^1 = Mark xiv. 57-8).* 

Similarly Tiberius Gracchus, in a public apologia for his high* 
handed and unconsdtutlonal act of deposing his colleague Octa¬ 
vius, argues that a Tribune of the Pleba is sacrosanct only in virtue 
of having been consecrated to the service of the Plebs, and that he 
therefore automatically deposes himself from office if he roisusea 
his power in order to do the opposite of what is his proper function. 
*A Tribune of the Plebs who demolished the Capitol and set Are 
to the naval dockyard would have to be left in office; for if he 
committed these crimes he would still be a Tribune of the Plebs^ 
however bad a one; but, if he sec out to bring the Plebs to ruin, 
then be would no longer be a Tribune.... Again, nothing can be 
so sacrosanct as votive offerings {Ava&^paraY to the Gods; yet 
nobody has ever thought of estopping the Plebs from using and 
movii^ and transferring such o^rings as it thinks fit On this 

' 1 q Got^ •ecofdlfis (0 8«im John th« Imprompni trul U noolved into wo 
tMonon B\ differoot pUoeo tnd before rbSereeijudsee—the fint before Anoei end tbo 
•eooso before Ceiep^^* 

* In L4JC0 sit. 4* the eeoe pbriK ia epplaed te (be whole aW of Jorueijcm. 

* Tbif •Uesc 4 MyinsofIe*u»(beii>pleeHiAih«iDoothe<pftbe^bewiViMea U(be 

Biel in (be eMonSing to S^ni Manhew ind Seim Meric ie pieced in Jera e ewe 

mouth, in quite e diherent conrert, in the Gotpel eceordios to moc John 5 i. 
where it H Mcepted es being auihentie end k then interpreted ei being metapboncel 
(i.e. ea en enismecac 0/ the RteurrecUon). _ , , . . 

* Cf. Luke xsi. *-6. «r. twra: ‘Ai>d eeeome loekeof the Temple, hew rt wee umed 
with goodly iionee eitd gift* Idea^^uao.), he uid: 'As for tbew thtfigs which ?« twh^d. 
the d^'i wAl come in the which (here ehell not be left oim sione upon another tbei shell 
not be thrown dewn,” * 
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$h6vrifig, the Plebs is eotitled to tranefer tbe Tribunate of the 
Pleb^which U a votive offering to cbe Plebs itself^from one 
inoimbeot to another' (Plut> chap. 25). On the atreng^ of this 
speech of Tiberius’s, his comparuon Bbssius, in a judicial exaroi- 
nation before the Consuls to which he is subjected after Tiberius's 
death, is asked by Nasica: ‘What would you have done if Tiberius 
had Mdered you to set £re to the Capitol?' 

Again, when Cleomenes' enemy Kicagoras of Messene wants to 
compromiae Cleomenea in the eyes of King Ptolemy Philopator, 
he fvcat reports to Ptolemy's minister Sosibius a satirical remark 
about the King which Cleomenes has really made to Nicagoras, 
Since, however, the genuine saying of Cleomenes is Just personally 
offensive without being also politically treasonable, Sosibius per¬ 
suades Nicagoras to write him a letter alleging—what is a sheer 
fabrieation— rhor Cleomenes has made up his mind to seize 
Cyrene if Nicagoras will find him tbe necessary ships and men 
(Plut., chap- $6). 

51- The hero on trial is reproved by the atokoritus for contmpt 
of court. 

Jesus is reproved by the High Priest for making no answer to 
the witnesses' charges against him (Matt xxvi. 6a-3 » Mark xiv. 
60-1). Alternatively, he is struck by one of the officers of the 
court for replying to a question from Annas—not Caiaphas—about 
his disciples and his doctrine with the answer that all this Is s 
matter of public knowledge (John xvUi. 19-23).^ Similarly Agis at 
his trial is reproved by Amphares for having burst out laughing 
at his judges’ hypocrisy (Plut., chap. 19). 

52. When a question is put to the hero v^deh offers km a possible 
line <f retreat, ike hero does net take the opening, bui gives, instead, 
an anseoer that is calculated to exasperate the Court more than any- 
iking else ikaS he could conceivably have said. 

When the High Priest Jesus whether he is (a) the Mesaiah 
(ff) the Son of God, Jesus, instead of recanting, answers both 
questions in the affirmative in the most emphatic terms possible 
(Matt. xxvi. 63-4 Mark xiv. 61-2 Luke xxii. 66--70).* Simi- 

' Tbe Mfina ifatt ij preaeottd in th« Coepd tceordiAf td S^ict John m Teous's uuwee 
(0 pmented m the Sj'nopiie CMpck H^tn. 9 % - Meek sir. Si -9 - 

LuIm zku. 5 >-j} u bnns at Ceibeemine to oAc«n «t the SenhednA between 
Um menicw wfaeo. tt Jmui '• eww a wnd, duoplea eeue fighbris. end the mooteticwlien 
the MKc«n oUce Jum under irretfL 

* In (he Goipels eceerding to Soint Matthew and Sunt Mwk (be two ^ueitloei are 
toJeocoped into on* and (be two eltinu ate treetad ta theufb th» were iTDonyiriOu*. 
On (he ocher band in the Ooapel aecordin; to Saint Luke the Court fint eib Jeauj 
whether be >• tbe Meeaieh. and it )a the term* of bM aaawerto tbia quesuen—ea aetwer 
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krif, whcD one of the Ephors (not Ampbaies) asks Agis (a) 
whether he has been acting under pressure from Lysandcr and 
Age^ua and (fi) whether he repents of what he has done, Agis 
replies to the hrst question that he has been acting as an entirely 
free agent and that his source of inspiration has been Lycurgus, 
while to the second que^on be replies that be does cot repent of 
what he has done because his policy has been the best that could 
be conceived (Piut., chap. 19). 

53. On th strength of the kero’s ansti/ers to the two test ^sivns 
the Court mmediaiefy passes sentence of death upon him. 

Upon Jesus (Matt, xxvi 65-^ * Mark xiv. 63-4 « Lube xxii. 
71);* upon Agia (Plut., chap. 19). 

54. The hero's prophecy regarding his enthususstic companion’s 
boast [see Point 34, a&wj is fulfilled by thefaihtre of the boaster to 
Uve up to it when ii comes to the point. 

Peter does not live up to his resolution never to desert Jesus 

i Matt. 7 xvi. 69-75 = Mark nv. 66-72 = Luke cdi. 54-^ = 
ohn xviii. 15-18 and 25-7); Statilius does not live up to his 
resolution of following suit to Cato Minor in comnutting suicide 
(Plutarch: Life of Cato Minor, chap. 73). (See further Point 84, 
below.) 

55. The authorities seek to enHsi the aid of a foreign potentate for 
the accorrplishsssent of their purpose of bringmg the kero to destruction. 

The Jews bring their fellow count^man Jesus before the 
Roman Procurator, Pontius Pilate, because the power of life and 
death is in his hands and not in theirs, so that the sentence of 
death which they have passed on Jesus cannot be executed unless 
Pilate endorses it (Matt, jocril i-a = Mark xv. 1 » Luke xxiii. 1 
B John xviii. 28 and 31). The Achaeans make a militaiy alliance 
against their fellow Peloponnesian, Cleomenes, with the Mace¬ 
donian King Antigonus D6s6n, because they realize that, without 
the support of Macedon, they will be unable to crush a Sparta which 
enjoys the support of Egypt. 

which Jwuf djiriN (9 be the 800 of Mb (m« V. C (SKO ^ I • vel. T,p, :St. feenoce t, 
•bon)—ih«t th«i BiP** the Court to AAk, ia hoffor ai>d iBdicutiee, CSrt mou then the 
SoowOodr 0rth«Mtw6 vtfMot u of the ioetdent tb« Luocn •ccount clan* i* ia COD* 
•eoBce whb )cwwh for e woidii i t te Jewish decoSne the MMcitb ii to b«, net 

4 too of Cod, but • *90 of Dmd (ace v, C (0 vtd. v, p. 16%, feeB)ete i. cad 
V. C ^ (0), in tb* pr«o«ni velum*, e. 36S, foetnm $, above)! and the tugsestjoft that 
Cod bM U7 sea at aU^iod o/ariiefi a ton ineimata in t rea^^ the grtateal ooneeiv* 
•Ue bImpbetBT afaioat Cod's umn sod siajaair. li u atBibuianf to the One Tne Ood 
a ha new that u amiburad to (he filae foda of Otympus bf the HaUenes. 

I Cf. Jobs aas. 7. 
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56. Th* mmus cf the hero’s enemies in fur wm household is so 
irOmse that they are rnlHng to purchase the fore^ poteTOaU^s aid 
as the price of saerificmg one of their own most cherished prmdpUs. 

In order to force PUate to put Jesus to death, the Jews accuse 
Jesus of having coxnmirted high treason against the Roman Im¬ 
perial Government by dedaring himself to be a lung—though thia 
indictment involves the Jews themselves in an admission of the 
legality of the Roman jurisdiction (Luke sdii. 2, and John xix. 
ia-15). In order to induce Andgonus to throw his weight into the 
scales against Cleomeoes, the Aebaeans submit again to the hege¬ 
mony of Macedoc—which they have made it their mission to 
throw off—and re-admit a Macedonian garrison into the Acr(^ 
corinthus, though this fortress is the strategic key to the military 
command of the Peloponnese, and the greatest achievement in the 
past career of the Achaeans’ leader Aratus has been his feat of 
wresting the Acrocorinthus out of Macedonian clutches some 
twenty years back. 

57. The hero maintains his clam to kingship b^re the face of a 
foreign potentate in whose power he finds himself. 

Jesus before Pilate (Matt, xxvii, ji-14 » Markxv. 2-5 * Ltike 
»dii. 3 « John tviii. 33-8);* Cleomenes before Ptolemy Eucigetes 
(Plut., chap. 53); the ^Irian slave Eunus before his Siciban msster 
Antigenes (Diodorus, Books XXXIV-XXXV, chap, a, § $). 

58. The hero erif/ not accept the good offices of the represenSoHve 
of a potentate toho is aU-potcerfid. 

Jesus will not accept Pilate's invitation to reply to the charges 
against him which the Jewish authorities have repeated in Pilate's 
presence (Matt, stvii. 12-14 = Mark xv- 3-5); Cato Minor will 
not accept Lucius Caesar's offer to intercede on his behalf with 
Lucius's victorious kinsman Galus (Plutarch: JJfe of Cato Minor, 
chap. 66). 

59. The impression which the hero mokes on a foreign potentate 
is a fawurahle one. 

Pilate is favourably impressed by Jesus (Matt. xxvu. 23 » Maik 
XV. 14 B Luke jouli. 22; Luke icdii. 4and 14-15 b John xviii. 3$, 

* Th* miinttfiAAM aX the ebim td Uftfibip le implies in ell fAUf Coepek elike, but 
(hey differ frem one enother in tt>dr Account of tte vty is whicD Jeeus convene bit 
mMAinc. Aceotdi^ to Suit Meithew end Sksu Mvk he eoQvey> it by A bore eaient 
TO PUaic s rropeettion, followed by titesee >n hot of tbs obAjs** tKu ue repoAtod Aptmet 
him, in Piwre* pretADoe, by tbe Jewieh Autboriciee; eecoMIoj to SAint Luke by e bire 
SMenr to PiJetc'a orupoeition; efccTdinr to Seiot John by «n expoeidoa of the 'Ocbei- 
worldly* seture oi bu kiagdem. 
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and xix. 4 and 6); Ptolemy Euergetes is favourably impressed by 
Cleomenes (Piut., chap. 53).* 


60. Tht hero's faU is affected by an officud aatcm relating to the 
release of a prisoner. 

At Jerusalem there is a custom that, at the Feast of the Passover, 
the R^an procurator releases one prisooer, at the people's choice; 
but, when Pilate offers them the choice between Jeaus and Barab- 
bas, they choose Barabbas (Matt, xxvij. i5<^6 b Markxv. ^15 = 
Luke xxiii. 16-25 ^ Jo^ 39 ^)* Alexandria there is a 
custom that a dinner and gifta are sent on the Kinf’s behalf to 
a prisoner who is going to be released; and Cleomenea takes advan¬ 
tage of this custom ia order to make his warders believe that his 
own release has been decreed (Pluc., cbap. 58). 

61. A potentate teka has the hero's fate in fns hands allow himseff, 
out of coioarUcey in cojuideration of an embarrassing incidental con- 
sequence of the kero's claim to kingship, to be persuaded, against 
fus oan consaence, into condernrang the hero to an undeserved 
penalty. 

Pilate condemns Jesus to be crucified for fear that, if he acquits 
him, his claim to kingship—even though Pilate himself may be 
aware that the kingship claimed by Jesus is not of the literal mun¬ 
dane kind—may be represented by the Jews to the Emperor as a 
treasonable pretension which PiUte has culpably neglected to 
repress (John xviil. 2B-40, and xix. 1-16; a hint of the considera¬ 
tion whl^ has prevailed with Pilate ts also given in Luke xxiil. 23, 
when this is read together with Luke xxiii. 2). Ptolemy Philopator 
condemns Cleomenes to be interned^ because he fears that, if he 
lets him go, he may become a public danger to the Ptolemaic state 
owing to his popiJanty with the Feloponnesian mercenaries in the 
Ptolemaic service and his hrat-hand acquaintance with the weak¬ 
ness of the Ptolemaic regime (Plut, chaps, 54-6). 

< Eu«rT«M« pre his adisirttion for Cle«nen«* th« s .4 Hutarye^ Egypt vnAer (As 
nesting a atatM of doomonea at Olympia Taae BmA, 

Dyi^fty (Loadon >917. Mai&uanj. p. as:). 

* If iattramear ibouahi 100 mild a pcoaitT to k «empaMd with «rucifmoo, U ma? 
be (ecalled that, wberew Pilate bad no cbUptiOfVtowtfda Jeaua nent that (On ^hieh he. 
like Philopecor, de&ultadj af doina jujoee. CIcevKeea wat Phikpetor'e guest; that 
Claomcaea was, moreovcf, a poliDoJ refuaea tomudi wbom the Piokmaie Covamment 
had oMisaefoDa of booew; tut no formal ohusea bad been brought asarnat him; 
white the penalty of ititenment may have taea mild In Itaelf, Ha mSKWon did la fact 
bringaboutCleomaaM' death; and. laai but not letat, that Philepater'aminiaten had ne*ei 
intended to allow Oeomenee to come out of ettaon alive (lee Plut., ebao. S 7 )> thouuh 
they had not oaleuUtad upon sau^ns tid of Ckomenea by way of ibe heroic aod 
•pai»aeulir death whiob thear prisoner aueeeedad in wioaing for himaeu in doaptte of 
tneit eai>and>mou(c tacdca. 
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62. Tha poUrtiait is subject to afeminms injhmice which inclines 
him to be superstitious. 

Pilate imder the influence of his wife (Malt sonrii. 19); Ptolemy 
Philopator under the influence of tiis mistress Agathodea and her 
mother Oenanthe (Plut., chaps. 54 and 60). 

63. After having, out cf cowardice, sent the hero to an undeserved 
dejm, the potentate attempts to salve the prichs of conscience by 
performing a ritual of purification. 

Pilate (Matt, ccvii, 24-5); Ptolemy Philopator (Plut., chap. 60). 

64. A tableau of a Reman osieniaisously waiting his hmds in 
public IfmmediaUly after he has been instrumental in bringing upon 
a fellow human bang a death by protracted torture).^ 

Pilate washing his hands, in front of bis own tribunal, after 
having sentenced Jesus to cruciflxion (Matt. :ctvii. 24); Cadline 
washing his hands, io front of Sulla’s tribunal, in the iwly water 
basin at the door of a temple of Apollo, after having brought to 
Sulla the head of Marcus Marius (Plutarch: Life of Sulla, chap. 
32), upon whom Catiline has just indicted ‘the d^th of a thousand 
cuts* (Seneca: De Ira, Book 111 , chap. 18). 

65. The hero's claim io hingship is callously turned io ridicule. 

Jesu$*s claim is ridiculed, after Pilate has condemned him to 

death, by Pilate’s soldiers (Matt, xxvii. 27-31 * Markxv. i6-ao), 
or, alternatively,> by Herod’s soldiers before Pilate has condemned 
him to death (Luke xaxl ii); Eunus’s claim is ridiculed by the 
guests of his master Antigeces: ’The thing [i.e. the slave Eunus*s 
prophecy that one day he would be a king] was taken as a joke; 
and Antigenes, who was entertained by the hocus-pocus, took to 
producing Euhus at his dinner-parties and cross-questioning him 
about his kingship.* £unus*s answers used to cause raeniment 
amoog the guests (Diodorus, Books XXXIV-XXXV, chap. 2, § $). 

N.B. The Lucan story of the mocking of Jesus b^ore the 
Crucifixion corresponds more closely than the alternative story 
with the episode in the history of Eunus: in the first place Herod, 
as tetrarch of Galilee, is in the political sense Jesus’s master, and 
it is expressly on this account that Pilate remits Jesus to him (Luke 
xxui, 5-7); in the second place Jesus is an object of curiosity as 
well as of amusement (Luke xxiii. 8); in the third place the way 

• Tha wnter «w« thii pciu m Dc. Mirdo Bnuo. 

* The rataion •ec^rdin^ w Stiat John Cn. awub midwty bnwnn the nro 
cntin virusta of tb« (torr. Accordjss to Saint J«W the mocking •> ^ne h; Pilete'i 
•oldien and net hr Herod 1. but thie before, end necener, PiUe« hu peaed theeentence 
of crua£son. 
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in which Herod and biB soldiers rum Jesus’s claim Co ridicule is 
heartless without being physically cruel (as the Roman soldiers’ 
mockery is cruel in the alternative version of the story). 

66 . A Uibluat of the hero boing inoesled in pri^ioXt vdth a royal 
cTovm {diadem) and robt to which he is not entitled, 

Jcaus (Matt, xxvii. 28-9 = Mark xv. 17-18 = Luke xxii. 1 r =, 
John xix. a-3);* Tiberius Gracchus: ‘Poropeius rose in the Senate 
in order to depose that he waa a neighbour of Tiberius’s and that 
in this way it had come to his knowledge that Tiberius had been 
presented with a diadem and a purple robe, belonging 10 the 
Fergamene regalia, by the Pergamene envoy Euddmus, in antici¬ 
pation of Tiberius’s becoming King in Rome’ (Plut, chap. 14)- 

67. A tableau of the hero being eakddied in pubUc as a daisrumt 
to fdrtgshsp. 

’Pilate therefore went forth again and saith unto them: "Behold, 

I bring him forth to you that ye may know that 1 find no fault 
in him.” Then came Jeaus forth, wearing the crown of thorns and 
the purple robe. And Pilate saith unto them: "Behold the manr' ’ 
(John XIX- 4-5)* ‘The people who were farther off were puzaled 
about what was going on and were iiying to End out; so Tiberius 
touched his head with his hand as a visual signal—for the benefit 
of those to whom his voice did not cany—of the danger in which 
he found himself. When his enemies saw him do this they ran 
to the Senate to report that Tiberius was asking for a diadem and 
that this was the significance of his gesture of touching his head’ 
(Plut., chap. 19). 

68. On the hero's way to kis escecutiemy people (a person) aceom~ 
ponying him ore (is) in tears, whereupon the hero Glares that, ruA- 
mJistanding his present plight, his own hi is neoerlkeless relatively 
enviable. 

’And there followed him a great company of people and of 
women, which also bewailed and lamented him. But Jesus, turning 
unto them, said: "Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for me, but 
weep for yourselves and for your children”' (Luke xxiii- 27-8). 
’On his way to the gallows Agls saw one of the officers of the law 

t lo tfae Lticv) iTory of noefc«n oS Jous by Kend tnd hi* ncA, ooly the tohe 
>« aaeatiOACd, ead aot the cfomt. (N.B. TIue ^oU<w* from the emketon of tie element 

ebrtjcil cndcr. aince the crowo in alteroetiv* Mory ii a oown of tbom.) In the 
lohannitM *enion of the etoiy of the rooekary of Joew Iv Pilate'e teldier* tie etewA >a 
nwndooca M w«]l ai the robe, but there ia no mention ^ th« md which liguree in the 
MiNsn and Mwtbaeas veniow of the aame eterv. Aecordiag to Mark <sv. le) they 
•mote him oo the bead with 4 reed: eecofdingto Matthew 29-30) the? Ant put 

Che feed into hie right head to eimt^jteieceptxei tecerdiagto John (m. 3) ibey emote 
bin with ttcir heada. 
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ciying and showing other signs of deep distress, whereupon he 
said to bimt "M; friend, atop weeping for me. When I am being 
put to death as illegally and unjustly as I am, I have the mord 
advantage over my murderers” ’ (Plut,, chap. zo). 

69. Tkg hero is cr^uifisd. 

jesua (Matt, »:vi:- 35 = Mark xv. 24 = Luke xxiii, 33 = John 
xix, i 3 ); Cleomenea ^lut., chaps. 59 and 60). 

N.B. Whereas Jesus is put to death by crucifixion, Cleomenes 
dies by his own band (Plut., chap. 58), and it is only his corpse 
that is crucified. Agis—who, like Jesus, is put to death, instead 
of committing suicide like Cleomenes'—is not crucified but is 
hanged (Plut,, chaps, 29 and so). 

70. Two other persons are put to dtoik at the same time as the hero 
and in the same fashion. 

The two thieves are crucified with Jesus (Matt, xzvii. 38 s 
Mark xv. 27 ^ Luke xxiii. 32-3 « John xk, 18); Agis’s grand¬ 
mother Arehidamia and bis mother Agesistrata are hanged with 
Agis (Plut, chap. 20). 

N.B. In the Spartan story the three victims are hanged, not on 
separate gallows side by side, but on the same gallows one a^r 
another; but the three corpses are brought out together (Plut., 
chap, 21). 

71. The shirt (x^Tc^) in which the hero has gone to his death is 
made of a single piece of sto^ without a seam. 

Jesus’s shirt 0 ohn xiz. 23); Cleomenes’ shirt (Plut., chap. 58). 

N.B. The two shirts are, however, seamless for difierent reasons: 
Jesus's because it has been originaliy so woven; Cleomenes' be¬ 
cause, at the moment before he rushes out Into the street, he rips 
open the original seam down the right sleeve in order to give free 
play to his sword-arm. 

72. On an occasion on which the hero's claim to hingskip is being 
turned to ridicule hy most of those present, one person {some people) 
accords {accord) recognition to his claim and asks (ash) to be rernern^ 
bered by hm when he enters into hts kingdom. The hero grants his 
(their) petition by gioing him (them) a dmUng reward for his (their) 
act of homage. 

While Jesus on the Cross is being mocked by the people, by the 
rulers, by the soldiers, and by the Impenitent Thief, the Penitent 

* TIm «{ ClMmene* utd bis cocupaciaas in Um *tr«eti of Alexsndrit hu • 

MrT««pgnd«oe« ie Uu suidde of rhe Sidliu insuretar-tkn.lndcc Sscms ud hit 
»n ih? public dun m (b« unpeg chau« it R«n» (Diodorus, Book ?OCXV], 
chip. 10, ^ s- 3 ). 
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Thief 'said unto Jesua: “X/Ord, remember me when ihou comest 
into thy kingdom.” And Jesus said unto him: “VeriJy 1 say unto 
thee, to*day shaJt thou be with me in Paradise”' (Luke wdii. 
35-43).* TOen Eunus’s master, at his dinner-parties, used to 
cross-question Euous about his kingdom [see Point 65, above], 
one of the questions that he used to ask was 'how he would behave, 
when king, to each member of the present company. Euous used 
to go through his story without tuming a hair, explain how kind 
he would be to the masters, and in fact perfonn his hocus-pocus 
so extravagantly as to oiove the guests to laughter. Some of the 
guests used to take handsome portions horn the table and present 
them to him with the request that be would remember the &vour 
when he came into hU kingdom—and actually, as it turned out, 
the hocus-pocus ended in Eunus*s becoming king in truth and 
deed, and in his recompensing in sober earnest the &vours that 
had been ^own him by those who, at the dinner-parties, had paid 
him a mock-defereoce. . . . After his proclamadoo as lung, 
Bunus put all [the slave-owners] to death with the sole exception 
of those who. under the anam r^rm, had welcomed him at 
dinner-parties or at his spiritualist stances when he went out into 
society with his master, and who had shown their good will in 
presenting him with portions from the table. These old friends 
he now surreptitiously set at liberty’ (Diodorus, Books XXXIV- 
X^V, chap, a, §§ 8^ and 41). 

73. The hero's fnother is supported in her ordeal ly the hersfs 
favourite companion {by the favourite compasdon’s vnfe). 

Jesus’s mother by John (John six. 25-7); Cleomenes’ mother by 
Panteus’ wife (Plut., chap. 59)- 

74. The end of an ordeal. 

'He said: "It is finished”; and he bowed his head and gave up 
the ghost' (John xbt. 30). 'When it [i.e, Cleomenes’ death-agony] 
was finished, he [Panteus] . . . slew himself’ (Plut, chap. 58). 

75. The kero, hanging dead on the Cross, is haded as the Son of 
God (a ckiid of the Gods) under the impresnon of a portent that is ait- 
nested by the soldiers on duty at the foot of the Cross. 

‘Now when the centurion and they that were with him, watching 
Jesus, saw the earthquake and those things that were done, they 
feared greatly, saying: “Truly this was the Son of God” ’ (Matt. 

I Tb« fDMkine «C luu* oa tbe Cms it aimted tho is tht two Mbcr Sypoptie 
C<«pek (UmuA not w tbc CM«ordiQC c» Soisi John); hut aocerdj&g to both 
5 i,bt Motihr* (»vu, j^44) ka<t Soiot avoa) shot Me 

b«iDs cnic^ce wiA Jeiue join lo ebuiins aim. 
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xrvii. 54).' ‘The soldien who were on guard by Cleoroenea’ 
crucified corpse saw a large snake wound round the bead and 
covering the face>^ with the result that no carrioa^eating bird 
alighted on it. This portent threw the King into a state of super* 
stidous fear*->which gave his women an excuse for starting a irah 
bout of purifications—in case the man whom he had put to death 
might have been peculiarly dear to God and not of any common 
clay, The populace of Alexandria went farther. They showed 
their respect by making pilgrimages to the spot and hailmg Cleo* 
menes as a hero^ and a ci^ld of the Gods* (Plut., chap. 60). 

76. After the hero*s death there is a revulsion 0/ public feeling in 
his favour. 

While Jesus was still hanging alive on the Cross, ‘the people 
stood beholding, and the rulers ^so with derided him* (Luke 
xxiii. 35); but, as soon as he had expired, ‘all the people that came 
together to that sight, beholding the things that were done, smote 
their breasts and returned’ (Luke xxiii. 40). Similarly the Alexan¬ 
drians, who had not moved a foot to follow Cleomenes, or lifted 
a finger to help him, when be was calling to them, in their streets, 
to join him in a fight for freedom (Plut., chap. 58), afterwards paid 
his crucified corpse a semi-religious veneration (Plut, chap. 60, 
quoted under Point 75, above). And the Roman Plebs, after 
allowing the Gracchi to be done to death by the Senatonal domi¬ 
nant minority, afterwards demonstrated their love and their sorrow 
for them by paying them religious honours (Plut., chap, 39)4 

> Aeeerdiaete SkiAt Mukfsv. M) thcecoturionuRtntbe werdSAreibuwdte bho 

•ccordinc w Sunt Msnhew, but dm «t Is dm raced dm be is speelUng under tbe 
et tte eKpcneocc ef t muMle. Aficordiftf cd Seim Luke ibe ancurioo is 
aeicbsr spcDkiBC UDder cbe impniiioo of e lainds, aor doe* be beil Je«uj ss the Sea 
of God ( New when tbe ceotunon •<« wbst wee dm, be glorified Geiid. •lying; "Ctr’ 
teiidt th^ wss i riglneeus men'*' (Luke siu. 47)). 

* Tbe seme pormi wei rebwd «l Spftecue not, however, afrerdeeth, but is steep, 

whea bie e«r««c ibll Iiy, ussiuMcted, bcfere bun—end Us wife, who ««• e forwi^ 
teller, iBterpreted tbe porteot (ee Pcelemy Pbileperer did wbeo it hsppened m Cleo- 
nwnee ewpse) m e age of grestnees (*It U aiid dnt, when he wts ftrec breugbi te Rome 
te be seid, • eneke ww wco wound roued hu fate u be ekpt. Kis wife. »bd wu of tbe 
seme tnbe eod who bed tbe giltof djvicstion, besidae being e Becebeul, interpreted tbe 
pertent «e e •Sgn ibsi be wes goi&g le nse te eemetbiog ver? great end ferraidible, but 
wiib ID unlucky eadjng’ (Plutircb : U/t of OraatB. ehsp. 8, «d^>img Rei*b*e cuiueecure 
drv^ for *6n^). A sinUlsrpoRcm Wes related of BerKdkabi. Hnconee.iacentiMt 
u that ef Jesue and that of OeosuDee, oet preserved iateet (see Peuit 78, bek^) 
but wei amtllated: end tbeieefttr • was feuad coiled, not roimd bis bead 
regod hi* eivered privy pirta (ses lognTigr, U MetUoiumt eke* letjuih (kins 

tpea Gabelds), p. jse). Again, Tiberius Greceliui took it aa • bad ooiea wbtt anikta 
batched out tbeir e^ o hu heloKt (nutareb: Crdeda, clap, 17).—A J.T. 

> Id in erigtail, aad teebnial. KeUeoicanse tbs word beio Hm a cooootaiiee which 
IS s eroes between those of eur two Weetera words 'denugod' 'ssiot'.^A.J.T. 

* The judiesl murders of Agii acd bis nsetber SDd his grtDdmotbar likewise aroused 
uidignsQwi aoioeg tbe public sc Sparta (Phit., ebsp. aO; but here the comepondenee is 
intaerfsei, beesgse in this case ib« puhbc, ao far from baviag been heedle or even in. 
dinsrent, bsd made a move te reecue the here, end tbia XDOve bad Miy btea foiled bv 
a /aft acrewpft (Kut.. chap. 19}, 
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77. The two other persons vfho are put to death at the tame time 
as the hero do not die HU after he is dead. 

The two thievee not till after Jeaua (John xbt, 32-3); Archidamia 
and Agesiatrata not till after Agis (P]ut., chap. 20). 

7S. Contrary to tehat usuaUy happens to a erudfied corpse,^ the 
hero’s corpse remains pkysUaify intact. 

Jesus dies so unexpectedly soon (Mark xv. 44-5) that, when the 
soldiers come with the intention of breaking the legs of the bodies 
on the crosses in order to hasten their d^ths, £ey hnd it un¬ 
necessary to break Je$us*s legs, because he is alr^y dead, so they 
only break the legs of the two thieves (John xix. 31-3). Deo- 
menes' corpse is protected from being eaten by carrion-birds 
through the portent of the snake that winds itself roimd the head 
and covers the face (see Point 75, above), 

79. When a soldier pricks the hero's body toith the pmnt a 
toet^n, in order to test vhether hfe is completely extinct, the body 
gwes an unexpected sign of life. 

When a Roman soldier pierces Jesus’s side t^th a spear, blood 
flows (John xix. 34); v^ien Panteus pricks Cleomenes’ ankle with 
a dagger, Cleomenes’ face twitches (Plut, chap. 5S). 


80. While the hero is being put to death, seme women, mih vdtom 
he is in an iniimale relation, are in the ddmty, though not actually 
on the spot. 

The Crucifixion of Jesus is witnessed from a distance by Gali- 
laean women whose link with Jesus is not one of kinship but one 
of personal devotion, and who have shown this devotion by coming 
to Jerusalem in his entourage; among them are Mary Magdalene, 
Mary the mother of James and Joses, and the mother of Zebedee’s 
children or (? aUas) Salome (Matt, sevii. 55^ = Mark xv. 40-1 
^ Luke xxiii. 49).’ While is being hanged inside the building 


I Wbo ?olycm* the despot of Sudos received «temptins iftviteeee froa Oroetee 
the Aihei;iiicf>iep eeirtp of Senie, he wpeeted ■ enp but felt lAclintd to tike the risk. 
While he wie loU in two minds wbe^er to eceept or tc refute, hie deughter hsd e dreem 
is whi^ ehe ww her fether sloft io the lir. hemff weshsd by Zeus lad sBoioted by the 
Sub. Ib eoosidsrttioo of this dtvo', ehs begnd her ^theraol tc go; ind. when be did 
« ill the eime, her went ferebodiooe were relflUedi br the inviutieo mt t tnp, md 
Qroetes, eher puttiAg f^entee to aeetli by tomam too bornble to deicribc, 
on fiu Ticdin tke list ir.digoity of erueifyiu hie eorpee. *So, hanging on the ercoe, Poly- 
entee every p^eulsr of his deugnier’* ^en. He wee wished Zeue who 

it r«ia«d, end be ms iDoloted by the Sub wbeo the come iaelf ended liquid rastter 
CHerodotM, Beet III, cbtpe. iss-j, elieedy quoted lo fV. C Gv) (e) t, voL it, pp. ajs- 

^ Tbougb the Ccipel McerdiBg to &iinl Luke meotaoue no nsnMe, it sgreee with 
Che etlw two SyooptK Go«p^ Ib deeeribiag the woeasB is Gelilseene end •ticmg ttat 
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callod the Dechas, his mother A^edistrata and bis grandmother 

Archidamia are outside, making an outcry (Plut., chap. 19-20), 

Si. A iabUau o>f tkt descent from the Crost (or galloas). 

The dead body of Jesus being lowered from the Cross by men 
who are being assisted by the women of Jesus’s encourage (there 
is no text in the Gospels describing this event yet, all de same, 
the scene is one of the favourite subjects of the traditional icooo* 
graphy of the Christian Church); tlw dead body of Agis’ grand' 
mother, Archidamia, being lowered from the gallows by officers 
of the law who are being aasisted by Agis’ mother—who is Archi- 
daxuia’s daughter—Agesistrata (Plut., chap. 20). 

$2. A tableau of the PiatA. 

The dead body of Jesus at the foot of the Cross being tended by 
Joseph of Arimathaea (with the women’s assistance)* (Matt, xxvii. 
59 B Mark XV. 46 Luke xxiii. 53 » John xlx. 39-40); the dead 
bodies of Agis and Archidamia, at the foot of the g^ows, being 
tended by Agesistrata (Plut., chap. 20). 

N.B. The dead body of Tiberius Gracchus is refused to the 
dead man’s brother by the Government, even when he offers to 
bury it unobtrusively by night (Plut., chap. 20). 

S3. The hero, <^ter kis death, comee to receive reUgious toor^p. 

Jesus from the Christian Church; the Gracchi from the Roman 
Plebs: ‘They dedicated to them statues, which they erected in 
public places; they consecrated the spots that had be^ the scenes 
of their deaths; and they offered rhere the first-fruits of all the 
produce of the seasons, while many people actually made it a daily 

costndrtboa with tba SyoMtie GcapeU oa evo pMStt. le fint ^ee U nunet, n 
fe c <D prcicac, Mwy mtcdtlcM, Mwr tbe wife of CiMphw {\ efM* M&ry the 
mother cpfJuaa tad Jo»«*)ar«—ui of th« noUtor of Zebedee'o childreo sKoc 

fialotno) Miiy tho motbor of Joous, wbooe nosM doos oot occur in (bo other Goopeb 
ID diM costeit. In Ao oocond plocc (bo wt^Don u« ftudiDg, tocoedma to Stmt JoKn. 
not « « ^tftsee, but close to tin Crua (tax. 25). witbm ipoiitins danme (as. 26-9). 
to tbii tecood fcociuc (be oenioo of tho inetdeot Moordiof to Sai«» j^n hac • corro^ 
•posdooco is the epilogue to the PwMoo of CkeoMnee, n which (not (be bem buO (bo 
here * obiidrcD are put to in (^ immediate pfaecee of tbe bero’a laotber (TwU, 

rie^ordy hmt of it ie to be foued In (be edverbiel prefix 'dews*, which ia ettacbed 
to tbe verb *ake* hi Luke xzaii. u; bui the Luces word ia eaamfatly an un* 

warrantable annltfketioo of tbe Menheaen word .^a^we. Wbat ia beisg recorded bare ia 
not the pb7«ieaJdeMcatoftbabedy froto tbeCfOaa. btfttba l^ildelrf^ofittc Joaeph 
of Aruoathnee ^ PUate. 

* Tha partieipatiOQ of tba woowa. which h eivau aucbproinaieocc 10 the tnditiooal 
troatmant of tba •ubjeet in tba leeaofrapby oftba Chriebaa Cburcb. it aot meatiooed 
the Goepab. lo ma Gcapal eccerdiiig to Saint Jobs wlu^ ia tha only 

Gcancl in vteeb Jaa^ of ArinathM ie ryma ot^ m baaing aaewtioee, he iatMUKd, 
not oy the wwnca. but ^ NKodemua. u tba Synopeie Goepala (Matt uvii. Sc * 
Mark zv. a? w Luka tba wooaeo ire repreacoi^ aa following at a distenee Is 

orderro mark tba place where the body ia being Wkd. 
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practice to visit these spots in order to offer 8acn£ce and to pay 
their devotions—just as if they were visiting temples of gods* 
(Plut., chap. 39). 

54. The hero*t enthusiastu companion makes good, after the keroU 
deaths the beast to tokich he has failed to Uu up dxt^ the hero’s 
Pasaon [see Points 34 and 54, above]. 

Peter in the Acta; StadUus at Philippi (Plutarch: Life of Oato 
Minor, chap. 73), 

N.B. As between Therycioo and Cleomenes, the parts are 
reversed (see Point 34, above). Therycion lives up to Spartan 
ideals by practising at once the suicide that he preaches, while it 
is Cleomenes who does belatedly at Alenndha what Therycion 
had done bedmes at Aegialla. 

55. The villain perishes miserably. 

Judas commits suicide (Matt, stvii. 3-10, and Acts i. 16-20); 
Nasica has to flee the country, and he dies a premature death 
abroad after roaming disconsolately (like Cain or the Wandering 
Jew) (Plut., chap, zi); Opimius is convicted of having taken 
bribes from Jugmtha, and he dies in disgrace (Plut., chap. 39), 

36. The most effective executor of the hero's putpose, after the 
hero's death, is a convert (fa younger generation who has never been 
in personal relations xath the hero, has been brought as a fanatical 
opponent of his ctmse, and is indireetly tainted with the blood-gtdlti- 
7 iess for the hero's death. 

Jesus’s executor Paul; Agis’ executor Cleomenes, who is the son 
of deadly enemy Kii^ Leoiudas. 

87. The executor's emversion is partly due to the twofold influence 
of amartyr who is devoted to the dead hero's person and of a sage who 
is syrrpathetic to the dead hero’s ideas. 

Paxil ia influenced by (a) his victim Stephen (Acts vii. 5$*‘6o, and 
viii. i) and Iff) his mentor Gamaliel (Paul’s early studies under 
Gamaliel are mentioned In Acts xxii. 3, and Gamaliel’s plea, in the 
Sanhedrin, for toleration of the Apostles is recorded in Acts v. 
33-40). Cleomenes is InPuenced by (a) Agis’ widow AgiatU, who 
been forcibly married to the young Cleomenes through the 
tyranny of Cleomenes’ father King Leonidas (Plut., chap, aa) and 
ff) his mentor Sphaerus of Boryschcacs, under whom he has 
studied as a child (Plut., chap. 23).^ 

‘ For the queeben whether Sphienie bed beeo Afii* rneiim as weA lee V, C (U) (d), 
p, 24$, fMtiMte %, ebove. 
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A Synopat of Risulu 

Ouf survey of correspondecces between the Gospels and the 
stories of certain pagan heroes of the Hellenic Incemal proletariat 
and dominant minority has now yielded us a considerable harvest; 
but in Older to make some effective use of these abundant materials 
for study we must first sift them out and arrange them in order. 
Our first need is to make a concordance of the literary authorities 
from which our evidence has been drawn (Table 1). This will 
give us a basis for submitting the correspondences to a numerical 
analysis (Tables II and III), and a^er Chat we shall find ourselves 
able to pass ftom a purely quantitative to a partly qualitative treat* 
ment of our materials by singling out, fi:>r separate study, several 
different kinds of common Stores which our set cf conespon* 
dances will be found to display. The correspondences work them¬ 
selves out into an idanticaJ dr^a which appears, at least in essence 
and outline, to underly the whole of this group of hero-stories, 
pagan and Christian ahke. And this drama has certain common 
characters (Table IV) common scenes (Tables V and VI), common 
properties (Table Vll), and even common words (Tables VIII 
and IX). 

The synopsis has been reduced as far as possible to tabular 
form in order to enable the reader to take in at a glance its bearing 
upon what follows. 


[Tal^ 2 - 2 X,pp. 407-17.J 
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; Table L Concariance of ihi UUrary AuihoritUs 
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Taslb I. Concordance of the Literary Authorities — continued. 



* !%« wgmin im bm aKn t« bere, aod tlwy ronain at a 

r Oac «f i|)« wofiHit it cbe hso'a sMbtr, tM the witaeuei, from dow u l««d. (bt ueeuimi 
«f tb« ber» f«r Uw Bne** cbildrcr). 

t IU«konitwttK«*ptin* in Pgiaa t tad tAMootandncptraroterTCtpeodcBM* sdb 
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Table n. Analysis of Correspondences hettoeen the Gospels 
Stories of Fagan Heroes 
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Table III. Analysis of Correspondences bcHoeen the Stories of the 
Spartart Archa^ and those of the Other Heroes 
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* JoiM u (he fBcle pndKMocBfld P«nr u tb« ifeI«Bat<uei8»i»ar. 

1 /obn ib« fitpdJt M A<oih ffedcecMor tod m tbc Woltnt niii;ir>*if« 

TWreiM «w '4 fwi «?b»M b)|h>(ouM ia deed tM hJ«b<ftlutia ud bM4^ lb vofd' 
(rTiArth: ^ «nd Clitmetn, ebi^. $3). 

i SiMtUui m '• jwfir 8UB *bo lifivtad 4 rctalottiMM ber^ed U* Ton aod wbe (rvdnd >a 
all R4p4«u W BppaM to b«, like Cuo, tfa« ibuIs of hk feeliati* (?tiAvcb: L^t o/ CoM Unaf. 
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Table V, Ccmmon Semes 
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Table VI, Anafyfii of Visual CorresponJeneis hetveen the Ccspek 
and the Stories of Pagan Heroes 
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Table VIL Common Properties 



f'kUm'fO I«Imi teiehm 































ANNEX 11 TO V. C (li), («) 
Table VIII. Common Words 



* Tte Inun *1 Um OMk AlpUbcr Ui tUi Mluaui *ato t* «b« p«wi|M qiMtM ai O* tw «f 
tb« T*M«» 

t Ia (UrM Aui tbe (•mapAAdUi wwtU in th* N«w TottaMU 

iM PMVt toM OA0itf» A« la DUTMlve, bw( la ih* nwuab afasa armevaf tfe« <(iin«tan« 

•• a QuetaiMt altbar from a ipaaeb (a. g. y, «) or freot i iJocuo a. ■). 

t Ia AaaMraaponttanaaa iMzkad ifcva tfaa aamapoBdifii wwda ar« ph cod la Jaaua'a amwA 
(0. <, AJ wd k a aaecwioa'i bouAIm) fa iba Naw Tiatamau, bui ocew <a tba nanativa k Hta 

T aaait. 

la tta to m tpmOmem (ti 0 cAvfiad cbua tba eanm^oAdfAl »ofda la M <ba Kaw Taaaa* 
maai owitba pa#aA tan aoauf la nairotlva aaty, aad oat ia Iba mou A of any of Iba abanetan. 

(ft) The foxe« have holee (^»Aeot^) and the birds of the fir have 
nests {KafTM>fT(vditn*,s), but the Son of Msn hath not where to lay 
hii head' (Matt. viii. 20 n Luke ix. 58). The wild animals that 
range over Italy have a hole (^uiAc^), and each of them has its lair 
(Koi'biCM'} and nest (<ani8i^)f but the men who fishc and die for 
Italy have no part or lot in any^ng but the air and the sunlightJ 
Wi&out home or domicile, they wander over the face of the urch 
with their children and their wives; and the generals are cheating 
theta when they exhort them, in action, to fight for the sake of 
their cemeteries and sanctuaries. Of all these thousands of Romans 
not one has either an ancestral altar or a family tomb. It ia for the 
sake of other men’s wealth and luxury that ^ese go to the wars 
and give their lives. They are called the lords of the World, and 
they have not a single clod of earth to call their own' (Plutarch: 
Gracchi, chap. 9).’ 

* Ia tbii punfA of hi* tpneh Tib«riu( CMcehui !• nub'nj the eme point m Aril* 
torucw mikee ^ cillinp hie fdlowerv 'Giixene of the Cicy of the SunVeee the rrfertfKei 
on p. 3 $;. foenew 1, ■beve).—AJ.T. * Quotios from ■ ipeecb byTibuiue Creeebue. 
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‘The Kingdonj of Heaven sufferetb violence, and the violcDt 
take It by force’ r&u •^vdv Mrm. koI Sio^al 

(Matt. 3d-12); ‘The Kingdom of God is preached 
and every man presscth into it’ toS 9 e^ caavyeX^cr*^ 

xcimtis oMiv (Luke xvi. 16). To change a political 

fdgime without violence and intimidation is not easy’ { 7 n>)w<uiv 
fi^ra^aXtlv dw ^ias «cu xoAeirdy ^*v) (Plutarch: and 

CUcTTwtes, chap. 31).! 

(y) ‘Some of them yc shall kill and crucify’ (^ oMv diro* 
Krevftre k<u cnupdio^rt) (Matt, xxiii, 34); 'Some of them they shall 
slay and persecute’ aCr&y dffwcTw&h wd IfSid^oMw) (Luke 
XI. 49). ‘To the point of persecuting some of them and slaying 
others’ toiJ? 8*dTrcwrewlrtv) (Plutarch: 

Agis and CUotmnes, chap. 31}.* 

(8) That which ye have spoken in the ear in closets shall be 
proclaimed upon the housetops’ (8 irf> 6 ^ to ofe iy roh 

Ta^tiots. Krjp^^fftrai ttrl rwu t<i*fidnav) (Luke aii- 3). ’. . . that 
man^ failed to find iodpi^, and the acclamations were echoed 
from the roofs and the ^es because the campus could not contain 
the multitude’ (<8? froMov niv oIk^us im}dit 6 tv, too 8i 4r(SMv fsif 

dt^ofUvev TV TrXrjdos djrd twv Tcywv koI r&v rdj 

ovyrixetv) (Plutar^: Gracchi, chap. 24), 

( 0 ^ 'He . , , began to be sorrowful and very heavy' (^pfa-m 
hmtto 6 (u Kol aBTftioyeiv) (Matt. avi. 37); ‘He , - - began to be sore 
amazed Md to be very heavy’ 4 xd<tfifitter$ox kqI 

(Mark sdv. 33); ‘Being in agony he prayed more earnestly; and 
his sweat was as it were great drops of blood falling down to the 
ground’ {ycvifK^os 4 v aytuvu^ eMT«W9rrpoy wpo^p^^ero* ty^vcro W & 
tZp^ ainvO wod aifiaros Kmfieuvovrcs hri y^) (Luke 

xxu. 44), ‘Gaiua Gracchus became more and more depressed and 
unaccountably upset until it ended in his falling into a sort of 
frenzy in which he was virtually out of his mind.... He went 
off. - - heavy, like a man who is fey. In this state of mental 
excruciation...(d«l koI Taireawntyostfolmfiifrpoo^vKuiv 
anoniTnoiV ««$ Aifnw tu« koI Scdiltfow ... dTre^w- 

P170CV . . , Kol mtVTjharwftevos. cthw S’ a&rcO rrofivy- 

jTpiyedroj , , ,) (Diodorus, Books xxxrv-xxxv, chap. zS'H ‘On 
his way back from the Forum, Gaius stopped in front of the statue 
of his father, gazed at it in silence a long while, and finally went off 
after bursting into tears and lamentations’ (o 8^ Pdiot « dyopor 
hnfixvuMs eoTTj KOTO t6v toC Ttarpes dvSptdvro, ko* 

' QuoHns from «ipcdch br Qc9(neD(«, In lAot^mncext (V. C C*) n. Annex I. 

B jsB, ibeve) it hu •IrMdy beoi noeicod iboi (berr U abo k corTc^)oa«e«e berweea 
tn. XI. ik and Arittophifwa: J9rrdi, L 3a. 

* Qaoiifif from • ape r eft by C fco m ta oa. 
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its «>rw oiJSiv BoKp^ns 8i *m ffrewifaj ijr/fn) 

(Plutarch: Gracdiit chap. 35)- 

({) ‘Sleep on now and cake your rest’ (KaP«J8r« t«J Awwov #ea» 
(Matt, xxvi 45 * Mark xiv. 41). ‘They passed the 
time watching and taking thejr rest by turns’ (iv lUpn •fvUTnmts 
Kol atwravitiMi StTyov) (Plutarch: Gracchi, chap. 35)- 
(ij) 'And as some spake of the Temple, how it ja-as adorned 
with goodly stones and gifts (dvoB^fiom), he said: '‘As for these 
things which ye behold, the days will come in the which there 
shall not be left one stone upon another that shall not be thrown 
down (wataAv^ffCKii)" ’* (Luke «i. 5-6). ‘Nothing can be so 
sacrosanct as votive offerings (dwiftffuim} to the Gods; yet no¬ 
body has ever thought of estopping the Pleba from using end 
moving (xu^aT^) snd transferring {fura^pny) such offerings as it 
thinks fit’ (Plutarch: Graechi^ chap. 15)-* 

(fl) ‘Weep not for me' (#i^ wAoirra in* ifU) (Luke xxiii. aS). 
‘Stop weeping for me' {itaO^ fu kXoUuv) (Plutarch: Agu and 
CUomenes, chap. ao). 

a 'The coat (stdrt) waa without aeam’ Si S dppe^) 
xix. 23). ‘He put on his coat (shirt) and ripped open the 
seam across die right shoulder' (Woffd^ievor tSv ^ 

in T(^ Ssftoi) wp^ov) (PlutsKh: AgU and 

CIsoTnsnss, chop. 5S). 

(«) 'Lord, remember me when thou comest into thy kingdom’ 
fAOV, nCpts. Brev fXBjts ^ rg $<urtXil^ wv) (Luke xxiii, 
42). 'With the request that he would remember the favour when 
he came into hie kingdom’ {imXdyovns imus, SravyivrjfOAficaMs, 
rgr xdp^^r (Diodorus, Books 3QXiv-*xxxv, chap, i, § 8). 

(A) ‘It is finished’ (tct^wtoi) (John six. 30), 'When it was 
finished at last’ (rdAoj ^fovrey (Plutarch: and CUmcrus^ 

chap. 58). 

(^) ‘Truly this was the Son of God' BmO Yiis ■gv o5rof) 

(Mstt. xxvii. 14 — Mark xv. 39). . . hailing Cleomencs aa a 

hero and a child of the Gods’ (>5pu<« riy KhMfUyri Koi dewv wet8« 
npooaycfifdovrts) (Plutarch: and CUomemt, chap. 60). 

(v) 'For none of us liveth to himself, and no man dieth to him¬ 
self’ (c^eip ydfi -iifxd/v {g, koI o^tls iavr^ (Saint 

Paul: EpistU to the Ramans, xiv. 7). ‘It is base for p^le to live 
to themselves, and base for them to die to chenuelves’ (auxx^ ydp 
(rai) {gv fidvois iairnts teal dnaSyf^Kiw) (Plutarch: and 

Cltamenes, chap. 52).^ 

I In th* cormpondiu paMiis«, quoted tde*. fnat • apMch b; Tiberiuk Gnc«hi^ 
thii Mine vert) (k«t<USi7 ) o«cvn.«lew etrlicr. with tefennee to the fell of tho 

monarchy at Reme. * Quodng from a >p e a^ by lib«riu» Grooeboa. 

I Quddny from a dialofoe bettmo Q«oni«nea aod ThcrycioB. 



Injehi,aat 
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Altsmativt PossihU ExpUmatiems 

How are our eighty-nine coirespondencea to be accounted for? 
Evidently there will be a number of alternative possible explana¬ 
tions; but it is equally evident that the hist of &ese that should 
be t^ten Into consid^tion id the play of chance. It is safe to 
assume a priori that at any rate some of these correspondences— 
it is idle to guess how many—are forruitous; and there is at least 
one clear case (which> for tUs reuon, has been excluded from our 
collection) in which the fortuitousness of the correspondence is 
demonstrable. 

In all four Gospels (Matt, iii, 3 « Mark:. 3 «=■ Luke hi. 4-5 » 
John i. 13) John the Baptist is quoted ss sayiitg, when be starts 
to preach: 

‘The voice of one crying io the wilderness: "Prepare ye the way of 
the Lord; make his paths straight Every v^y shall be 

filled (irfitrc nATjpw&^fftras), and every mounuin and hiU shall 

be brought low; and the crooked shall be made straight* and the rough 
ways ih^ be made imooth (Ac^)." ’* 

This passage in the GospeJa has a correspondence—which is par¬ 
ticularly striking because it extends here snd there to an actual 
identity of words—in the following passage in Plutuch’a Liw of 
the Gracchi (chap. s8): 

‘[Gaiui Gracchus] was especially keen on road-buiIding. and in this 
work be bad an eye for degance and beauty m well u for sheer utility. 
His roads were carried through the countryiide dead straight .,. 

.... The hollows were iUJed(in^frAa^<d>wr) with embankments; 
the clefts carved by torrents or ravines were spanned with 

bridges; the road was graded to the asms lev^ on both sides; and as a 
result of all this care woxk displayed a besudful symmetry {itioMiv 
NoA^t' throughout Its length.’ 

The closeness of this correspondence mi^ht seem at first sight 
to rule the hypothesis of accident out; and it might appear prob¬ 
able that in this case the Gospels (or thdr source) were drawing 
upon Plutarch (or his source)* either directly or indirectly, rsther 
than .vice vcTsa. We might conjecture that the Boman art and 
practice of road-building had made a profound impression on the 
minds of the Romans' Oriental subjecta; that these Oriental ad¬ 
mirers of a Roman achievement had concentrated their admiration 
upoct the figure of one of the first great road-builders in Roman 
history; and that the record of this Roman hero’a road-buildiog 

• This i» accorUinr to Siiat Lube. The Cc«p«li eecordlitf to Solnt Mettbew ead 
Selnt Macfc pv* the Snt e«iUeo«e oolr* without tb« eccood. Goepel ■Mordiof to 

Samr Jobs rvee ibe 6 iet Moteocc e&tf* tad tbte in ■ pinphrtit. 
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feats had beeo turned to allegorical account by a Jewish prophet 
who had grown up under the Roman regime without losing hold 
upon the Jewish tradition of seeii^ life in terms of the spirit rather 

than in terma of matter. Such a theory of the origin of tois passage 
in the New Testament would be aa pretty as the Ptolemaic theory 
of the mcwements of the heavenly bodies; but it would suffn from 
the same single but fatal defect of being demonstrably untrue. Its 
falsity can be verihed at a glance; for in each of the four Gospels 
the passage is ascribed to the Prophet laaiah; and the ascription 
is correct. If the Greek te^ct of Luke ill, 4-5 is compared with the 
Septuagint Greek version of Isa. xJ. 3-4, the quotation will be 
found to reproduce the original with <^y trifling inaccuracies 
which do not aflect either the general seose of the passage or any 
of the verbal coincidences with the corresponding passage of 
Plutarch. The proof of the fortuitousness of* the correspondence 
is decisive; for the Sepruagint translation of the Old Testament 
into Greek was made circa 17^132 b.c. and that is not only long 
before the earliest possible date of the writiag of Plutarch's Lrccr 
of the Gracchi or the composition of Plutarch’s sources; it is, at 
latest, at least nine years before the earliest possible date at which 
Plutarch’s hero Gaius Gracchus himself can have begun to build 
bis roads after entering upon hU first term of office as Tribune of 
the Plebs in 123 a.c. 

On this showily, are we to &s fortuitous every cones* 

pondence between the New Testament and pagan Greek hterature 
in which the New Testament passage contains either a quotation 
(express or tadt) from the Old Testament or a reminiscence of it ^ 
it might be rash to accept so sweeping a generalizatioQ as that 
without examining on their merits the actual cases In point. 

One instance of a feature in the New Testament wffich can be 
traced back to the Old Testament with almost as great a certainty 
as the passage quoted by John the Bapdst from Isaiah ia the figure 
given m Matt. xxri. 15 for the price paid by the Chief Priests to 
Judas (Point 23}. Macdicw’s pieces of silveri can hardly be 

explained except as an echo of Zechariah's (xL 12). In this case 
sheer accident is clearly a less probable explanation than plagiar* 
ism; and, while Matthew makes no enreas reference to Zechuiah 
m ibis place, be does refer to the Old Testament—though he 
names the prophet incorrectly and misquotes the worda^—when 
he gives the sequel to the story of the betrayal (in xxvil. 9-10). 
This instance, however, is hardly revelant, because the exact figure 
of the price of the betrayal is not the feature in our Point 23 in 

I S«e Tara, W. Vt,: HflUmiie Cnih'taiipn (L«odon 1917, Araold), p. itS. 

* Oa tfaU iM furUb«i tbe px«*eat Afiflcs, p. 434, balov. 
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which we have detected a correspondence between the respective 

Stories of the betrayal of Jesus and the betrayal of Agis. 

We may notice next a pair of cases in which a narrative that has 
been incorporate into the New Testament seems to have been 
cut to fit a passage from the Old Testament that is quoted with 
reference to it 

In the ubleau of the rider riding through the streets of a city 
(Point 16), Mark (xi. x-7) and Luke (xi*. 29-35) mention one riding 
aoimal only'-*a colt’—and make no reference to the Old Tesu> 
meni in connexion with it John, again, mentions (^i. ia-15) one 
riding animal only, and quotes* in connexion wiu it, a passage 
from Zeebariah—introduced anonymously as *the prophet'—in a 
shortened form in which there can be no queation of more than 
one animal being intended. The original (Zech. ix. 9) runs: 

'Behold, thy king cometh unto thee... lowly and riding upon an iss, 
and upon s cut the foal of an sm.' 

And, In the version of the incident in Matthew, Zechariah—intro¬ 
duced anonymously as 'the prophet' here too—is quoted in this 
fuller forrn (Mstt xxi. 5). !n the Mattbaean version of the incident 
in the stoiy of Jcius on which the quotation from Zecharish bears, 
there are also two animals—'an aas, and a colt with her’ (Matt, 
xxi. 2>--4nd ^0^ of these are brought by the disciples to Jesus and 
are saddled for his use. Now, since a rider cannot bestride two 
moun» at once, Matthew’s divergence from the other three Gos¬ 
pels in the matter of the number of the animals introduces an 
anomaly into his account of the incident from which the other 
versions ire free. And this may prompt us to conjecture that 
Matthew has altered the narrative—in d^ance of the probabilities 

_in order to bring it into line with the full text of Zechariah, 

which Matthew appears to have read as referring to two animals, 
thou^ it seems much more likely that only one animal ia re^ly 
intended, and that Zechariah is merely inditing in the conceit— 
which is one of the characteristic omamenta of Hebrew poetry— 
of aaying the same thing twice over in different words. 

In the second case (Point 71) in which a narrative incorporated into 
the New Testament seems to have been cut to fit a quotation from 
the Old Testament the probable explanation is the same: the literary 
artifice of repetitioo in periphrasis haa been mistaken for a pair of 
references to two separate things. Ps. xxii, i^'Thcv part my gar¬ 
ments among them, and cast lota upon my vesture—is quoted in 
Matt. XXvii. 35, and In John xix. 24 (with respective references to ‘the 
prophet' and to 'the scripture*) in connexion with a statement— 
that is also made (thou^ here without any reference to the Old 
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TestAm«Qt) in Mark xv. 24, aad m Luke suii. 34—that the soldiers 
^parted his ganBeuts, casting lots’. In the Synoptic Gospels, 
Matthew Included, it is assun^ chat there was a single procedure 
in which bu were cast in order to deCermloe how the clothes were 
to be distributed among the claunants. According to John (xix. 
23^4), however, all the clothes except a seamless ‘coat’ or shirt 
dppo^s) are parted without any casting of lot^—presumably 
in the \aer^ sense of pulling them to pieces at the seams—and the 
casting of the lots ia a special device for dealing with the seamless 
coat, which the soldiers are loath to spoil by tearlr^ it. We may 
conjecture that the writer of the Gospel according to Saint John 
has altered the narrative in order to bring it into lin^ with the text 
of Ps. todi. 18, and that he has been mov^ to make this alteration 
because he has interpreted the Psalm as describing, not one act, 
but two acts. 

Again, the betrayal of Jeaus by Judas with a kiss (Point 40) may 
be thought to have been suggested by the incident, narrated in 
2 Sam. XX. 8-10, of Joab taking Amasa by the beard with his right 
hand to kiss him, in order to put him off his guard while he 
treacherously smites him in the fffth rib with his sword. And, if 
the incident, as it appears m the New Testament, is reaUy a literary 
echo of this corresponding inddent in the Old Testament (to which 
it does not make any reference), then we might have to dismiss as 
a mere effect of chance the correspondence which we have descried, 

in this point,between the be trayu of Jesus and the betrayal of Agis. 

There are two other cases in which it is possible, though not 
convincingly probable, that a feamre in the New Testament has 
been deriv^ from a feature in the Old Testament to which the 
relevant passages of the Hew Testament make no reference. The 
silence of Jesus, first before the Sanhedrin (Point 51) and then 
before Pilate (Point 58), may have been derived from Isa. liii. 7. 
Similarly, the picture in the Synoptic Gospels of the women 
standing afer off to watch the Crudfudon (Point 80) may have been 
derived feom Ps. xxxvili. 11. 

There is an unmistakable, though again unacknowledged, quo* 
lation from Ps. xxii in the Matthaean and Marcan versions of the 
mocking of Jesus on the Cross (Point 72). Matt. »cvii. 39 and 
Mark xv. 29 both reproduce Ps. xxii. 7, and Matt, xxvii. 43 goes 
Oft to reproduce Pa. raii. 8, Moreover in Matt, xxvii. 40 («» Mark 
XV. 29-30) and 43 there are almost certainly reminiscences of a 
passage in the Book of Wisdom.* Since it is hardly credible that 

• Wj»d. of &0I. ii. quoted la tbi» Anne* «jpp.m-s, Wow. la OA r e nee e'the 

idwodly* tit romeeated ee plottiu to indict e bomble deetK,ur*^_e 
who clueae to be the Sm of Ood, in order le aee whether hio Divine Pitber wul deliver 
hte in his ertreauTy. 
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'in real life’ the Jews would have chosen to quote or paraphrase, 
in mockeiy, passages of Scripture in which the sympathy is (as it 
is in both these contexts) on the aide, not of the mockers, but of 
their victim, we may conjecture that these particular taunts in 
Matthew and Mark are merely echoes, in the evangelist’s own mind, 
of the corresponding verses of the Book of Wisdom and the Twenty- 
second Psalm, and we might even go so far as to dismiss the whole 
of this incident in the New Testament as unhistorical on the same 
ground if it did not include other taunts—e.g. ‘he saved others; 
himself he cannot save' (Matt, xxvii. 4a » Mark xv. y t; cf. Luke 
ntUi. 35)>—which do not appear to be reminiscences of anything 
either in Ps. xxii or in (be Book of Wisdom or in any other piece 
of the Old Testament. 

Are we then to explain away, as a mere effect of chance, every 
eorreapondenee between a point in the Gospels and a point in the 
story of some pagan KeUenic hero wherever the passage in the 
New Testament can be shown to contain some reminiscence of 
a passage in the Old Testament } Such a procedure can best be 
tested by observing how it works in another set of circumstances. 
The writer of thii Study had an uncle, the late Dr. Paget Toynbee, 
who in (he course of his life contributed a considerable number 
of letters to The Times quoting either Dante or else Horace Walpole 
with reference to some current piece of news in that newspaper. 
The subjects were extremely diverse and the quotations were 
usually apt; and, if one were to slip a file of these letten of Dr. 
Paget Toynbee’s into the hands of a New Testament scholar when 
he was In an unguardedly 'higher critical' mood, one can imagine 
the unhappy victim of our practical joke being inveigled into 
fathering the theory that the paaiaget from two ancient authors 
which Dr. Toynbee wu in the habit of quoting were manifestly the 
sources of the old-wives’ tales about current eventt which the 
Editor of Tht Times had palmed off upon hia readers u authentic 
newt. The theory ia plausible because newa is notoriously expen¬ 
sive. It means paying toll to telegraph companies and s^aries to 
correspondenca. A frugal editor might surely yield to the tempta¬ 
tion CO eave his purse ^ coining counterfeit news out of paesages 
of ancient authors with which an assiduous scholar was kind 

I TbcM IK «thcf t«uoo. wtin, which tft iDcnJCntly not dcHv«4t from the Old 
Twamwt, cinec th«y *i« whoM of itttemenu or ivowali which an ■rtrtbu^ to Jtiua 
injho Now TMUffiOAC itMlf ifi the prreedine elwpior of the iton of the Peseion: e.g. 
Tb»y that de«t(0}W tho Temple end builden it in threo de^, ee«e Ayeelf C^en. 
u*ii. 4« • Me>t t». i 9 ^, eehoifif Matt, xrn. 6i • HirkbV.jS). Similariy, b« 
be the Kan| of linel, let Utn now come down from the crow, ud'^we will boUove him’ 
(Mete. n*y 43 w Mark r?. je) m«y be an echo of Matt. >um. «j-4 - Mark rir. 
^ i~b ^ Uuke sai. 6^. Oo Uua ahowlec, the resuoiieencw of the BMk of Wiedom in 
Man, BVU . 4 « ( • Mark kv, S9-30) and 43. may b« at Kcond hand, throush Man. zzvi. 
S3-4 ( a Mark aav. 6>>3), 
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enough to supply hinv The theory is ao attractive that its present 
ioveator could hardly have resist adopting it himself if there 
vere not one 6aw in it that is fotal to it. This Haw is a chronobgical 
ooe^for investigation will show that Dr. Toynbee’s letters con> 
taining the quotations Dante and Horace Walpole never 
appeared in The Times In advance of the news with ruerence to 
wMch they purported to be written: they always appeared after an 
interval of at least twenty-four hours! 

This imaginary parallel reveals the weak point in the argument 
with which we have been playing. The fact of an ancient work of 
literature being quoted, either expressly or tacitly, with reference 
to an alleged current event is, of course, no proof whatever that 
the alleged event is a piece of fiction which has been fabricated out 
of the quotation. The event need not be fictitious just because the 
quotation is apt. For, if the work chat is quoted is of a certain size 
and haa a certain variety of content, and if the scholar who quotes 
it has a retentive memory, then an appropriate quota^on may 
spring to the scholar’s mind in almost my conceivable circum* 
stances. And, if our scholar is a kSfis whose study is the Holy Writ 
of Islam or Jewry and who has learnt his QuriSn or his Law and 
Prophets by heart, then the fact that hia narrative of current events 
contains telling quotations from Scripture will throw little or no 
light upon the question whether the incidents to which these 
quotations refer are fictitious or authentic. 

In the set of passages from the New Testament wdth which we 
are at present concerned there is at least one clear caae of a quot8> 
tion from the Old Testament which certainly cannot be the origin 
of the incident in the Gospels with reference to which it is quoted. 
This case occurs in the account of Judaa* miaerable end (Point Ss). 

We may begin by taking note of a corrapondence between the 
Gospels and the story of Clcomenes wWcb we have not included 
in our list. In both stories the quesdou of the payment of the 
price of a field is introduced in connexion with the machinatlooa 
of the villain who brings the hero to ruin. In Plutarch’s Lives of 
Agis and Ckomenes, chap. 56, Nicagoraa’ animosity against Cleo- 
menca is put down to hrs resentment at not having received pay¬ 
ment for a field which Cleomenes has bought from him. In the 
story of Judas a field is bought—according to the Matthacan 
version (Matt, xxvii. 7) by the chief priests when the thirty pieces 
of silver have been flung back by Judas in their faces, and according 
to the Lucan version (Acts i. 18) by Judas himself—out of the 
blood-money. This particular correspondence is so tenuous that 
it would be prudent to ignore it in any case—as, in fact, we have 
ignored it in this Study—hut in the present context we may take note 
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of it to the extent of obsetving that the question of its $igni£cance 
is not affected one way or the other by the &ct that Matthew (xxvii. 
9 - 10 ) bails the miserable end of Judas as the fulfilment of an Old 
Testament prophecy. 

*Theo vas fulfiUed that which was spoken by Jeremy the prophet, 
saying: "'And they took the thirty pieces of silver, the price of him that 
was valued, whom they of the children of Israel did value, and gave 
them for the potter’s fidd, as the Lord appointed me.’" 

This al!e«d fulfilment of scripture proves nothing, because m this 
case the Aifir’a memory has played its owner false. The prophet 
in question is really not Jeremiah but Zechariah, and the passage 
(Zech, xi. 13) is misquoted. According to the Septuagint it ought 
to run: 

’And the Lord said unto me: "Drop them into the amelting'fiimace 
and see if it is genuine, in the maimer in which my genuine¬ 
ness wu tested on their behalf." And I took the thirty pieces of silver 
and cist them into the house of the Lord^into tbe amelting-fumace.' 

How has the memory of the writer of the Gospel come to play 
on its owner the trick of substituting a ^^tcer's field' for the 
^smelting-furnace' of tbe passage in the Old Testament which thia 
AJjfir-caught-ntpping ii trying to recall P The explanation ia given, 
not by anything in Zechariah, but by the context in the New 
Testament. To the knowledge of the writer of the Gospel accord¬ 
ing to Saint Matthew there was, on the outskirts of Jerusalem, 
a buntl-ground for strangers which went by the name of 'the 
Field of Blood’ in the writer’s {or his source's) own day, and which 
was remembered to hive been a potter’s field before it had been 
acquired for thia other use by the Jewish public authorities. The 
context in the Gospel according to Saint Matthew informs us that, 
in the tradition of the Christian community at Jerusalem, the 
current name of 'the Field of Blood’ had come to be associated 
with the last chapter in the story of the treachery of Judas; and 
for our present purpose we need not raise the question whether 
that story was an authentic piece of history of which the name of 
the field was a monument or whether the story was a legend that 
had ariseo as an explanation of a name of wUch the true origin 
had been forgotten.^ Whatever may lie behind the traditional 
association of the name of tbe field with Judas' end, it is apparent 

* Th« hypechcii* Um( Um iwy of JudM* niienWe eod i» in «iiion (in (be uchnied 
MSM in whjcft (hi( Greek word ii uied by Hellenic iDtiQiMnee) ie peihipe /evosired by 
tbe tbei die penon from vheM blood the fleld ii illefed to hinv tuen its nsne is 
ao( tbs esnie pczsoo in (he MjRheein se is Lticsa eenioe of (be srory. AecoNia« 
to Menbew <so^. 3-8) (hs field hss ee^uired'hs naee b««iuae i( hse been boufbt by 
(be obief prieiB with the bloed.money psid t« Judu fot the beesyei of Jesus. AccordiM 
to tbe Lucsn «^nien (Acisi. 1^10) tbe blood Ss netjeeus^s but Judes' uvu (lie field 
hsTint been the Keae of Judsi’ oueculeuely boirible desth. 
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that the aubsldiaiy tradition of the field having been ongbally a 
potter’s field hu suggested, in the mind of the evangelist or his 
source, an echo of something in the Old Testament, and that in 
this case the fu^’9 memory has been at huh. This rules out all 
possibility of the story of Judas’ end being derived ftom the mis¬ 
quoted text of Zecharith; sad our conclusion will be confirmed if 
we go on to compare the Mattbaean version of the story of Judas* 
end with the Lucan; for m the Lucan version (Acts i. 18-19) there 
is no mention of ‘the Field of Flood’ having been originally a 
potter’s field; and while, here too, the story is capped by a quota¬ 
tion from the Old Testament, the texts cited in this Lucan variant 
of the story {Acts i. ao) are not Zech. xi, u-13, but Ps. box. 25 
and ciz« 8, which have nothing in common with the passage ftom 
the prophet either in its authentic original form or in Matthew’s 
misquotation of it. It is evident that the story assodating ‘the 
Field of Blood’ with Judas’ end cannot have arisen either out of 
the verses from Zechariah or out of the verses from the Book of 
Psalms which are respectively quoted in connexion with the story 
in Matthew and in the Acts, but which have no other connexion 
whatsoever with one another. 

Even if there had not been the alternative—and incorrect- 
quotation from Zechariah in Matthew, the two verses quoted from 
the Psalms In the Acts could not in any case have be^ seriously 
supposed to be the or^ of the story that taa evoked the memory 
of them In the author’s mind—and this for the simple reason that, 
though they are apposite as fiir as they go, their appositeness is 
only of the vaguest and most general or^. There are at least 
three other reminiscences of the Old Testament in our present 
coUection of passages from the New Testament which are in the 
same case. 

One such reminiscence is the combination of a passage of Trito- 
Isaiah—‘Mine house shall be called an house of prayer for sli 
people’ (Isa. Ivi. 7)—with a passage of Jeremiah—Ts this bouse, 
which is called by my name, become a den of robbers in your 
eyes?’ (Jer. vii. ii)—which is dted in all three Synopdc Gospels 
(^ti. X3d. 13 a* Mark xj. 17 * Luke xix. 46) with reference to 
the inddent of the cleansing of the Temple (Point 17). This 
combination of two passages from the Old Testament cannot have 
generated the incident with which it is sssodated in the New 
Testament; fi:>r the text of Isaiah, though not inapposite, is exceed¬ 
ingly vague in Its application, while the text of Jeremiah refers, not 
to people who have had the e^ntery to do unlawful business in 
the Temple, but to people who have had the effrontery to come 
and worship in the Temple after having done unlawful business 
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outside its precincts. We shall conclude that these two quoutioiw 
from the Prophets have not generated, but have been evoked by, 
the incident b ti« story of Jesus to which they arc attached m the 
Synoptic Gospels; and this conclusbn will be confirmed when we 
observe that, in the Gospel according to Saint John (ii. 17}, the 
same bcident is capped by quite a different quoution—‘The zeal 
of chine house bath eaten me up’—which comes from Ps- Uia. q. 

The record of Jesua being crucified with a malefactor on either 
side of him ia followed in the Gospel according to Sabt Mark (xv. 
a8)—alone of the four—by the quotation of a verse from Deucero- 
Isaiah (referred to as ‘the scripture’): ’And he was numbered with 
the tranagressors’ (Isa. liii. 12). This verse from the Old Testa* 
ment can hardly be the origb of the mddent in the New Teata- 
merit with which it is associated m one Gospel out of four, since 
it does not itself comprise any of this bcident’s distbctivc features. 
There is no mention m it of the iranigressors being two in number; 
no hbe of the ‘numbering’ takbg the tragically practical form of 
being put to death together; and a fortion no inltlmg of the three 
victims* simultaneous and identical death being a death by cruci¬ 
fixion. In fact, tbe bearbg of the quoution upon tbe incident 
with which it ia associated is so va^e that we shall be inclined to 
dismias it aa a reminiscence which throws no light whatever on the 
mcideni’a origb; and our lut hesiulion will disappear when we 
find the same verse of Isaiah being quoted m the Lucan account 
of the Paaaion (Luke axii. 17) in quite a different place, namely in 
the story of the hero seo^ng, after the Last Supper, for swordi 
(i.e, in connexion with our Point ia instead of with our Point 70). 

SimiUrly, the text of Zechariah (xii. 10)—‘«d they shall look 
upon me whom they have pierced’—cannot seriously be supposed 
to be the origm 0/ the incident of the piercing of Jeaus*! side with 
a spear (Pobt 79), b reference to which it ia quoted (as 'another 
texture') in John xix. 37. 

The piercing of Jesus’s aide is related m the Gospel according 
to Saint John in connexion with the story fxix. 3»-3) that the 
soldiers, after they had broken the legs of the two malefactors, 
refrained from breaking Jesus’a legs because they saw that he to 
dead already; and with reference to this (Pomt 7S) the evangeliat 
(John xix. 36) quotes, or rather paraphrases, a p^ of texts from the 
Old Testament—Exodus xii. 46 and Numbers ix. is—b the form: 
'A bone of him shall not be broken.’ Now, in the two passages 
thus cited, the prescription refers to the paschal lamb; and tbe 
Crucifixion of Jesus was identified with the sacrifice of the paschal 
iamb at an early stage b the Christian tradition. In Sabt Paul’s 
First Epistle to the Corbthians, v. 7, for example, the identifies- 
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tion is made explicitly; and it is made Caddy in the Synoptic 
Gospels, inasmuch as they identify the Last Supper vich the 
Passover meal. Are we to conclude that the same identification of 
Jesus with the paschal Ismb has generated, in the Gospel according 
to Saint John, the story of Jesus^s bones bfeing preserved unbroken 
on the Cross ? 

The Fourth Gospel, in contradiction with all the other three, 
places the Cnidfixion—and not the Last Supper—on the day of 
the preparadon of the Passover (John xviii. 20 and six. 14 and 31; 
cf. Matt, xxvii. 62) and this was the day on which the Passover 
lamb was slain and eaten. But this difference of dating, which 
might seem at first si^t to support the hypothesis of the story in 
John being derived from the identification of Jesus with the paschal 
lamb, in point of fact rules that hypothesis out of court; for in the 
Christian tradition the identification is proclaimed in the symbolic 
act of the consecration by Jesus, at the Passover meal, of bread and 
wine as his own body and blood; and the author of the Gospel 
according to Saint John has found himself unable to reconcile dus 
vitally important point in the tradldcn with his own chronology 
—according to which, Jesus was already dead, and perhaps already 
in the tomb, by the hour on the day of preparation at which the 
Passover meal would have been eateo. Accordingly the author of 
the Fourth Gospel of necessity refrains from identifying the Last 
Supper with the Passover meal, and, consistendy with this, be 
omits to mention the Insdtution of the Holy Communior*. which 
is recorded in this context in all the Synoptic Gospels. On this 
showing, it is evidendy improbable that the author of the Fourth 
Gospel will have been so eager, after all, to identify Jesus with the 
paschal lamb that be will have invented for this purpose an epi¬ 
logue of his own to the story of the Crucifixion. \^atever may 
be the origin of the Incident of the soldiers refraining from break¬ 
ing Jesus's legs, it seems probable that the reference to the ritual 
prescription concerning ^ paschal lamb has not generated the 
incident but has merely been evoked by it. 

We shall arrive at a similar conclusion with regard to the relation 
between Matt, xxrii. 24 (Point 64) and Deut. xxi. 6-7. The corre- 
apondence which we have noted between Pilate’s hand-washing 
and Catiline's may seem at first sight to be proved fortuitous when 
we observe, first, that the outwardly Identical act is not Inspired 
by an identical motive, and, secondly, that Pilate's motive h^ no 
known ground in Roman, while it tas a clear ground in Jewish, 
religious custom and belief. Cadline washes his hands in order to 
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cleauM them literally from the physical blood of a victim whom 
Citiline haa just killed with his own hand; P^e washes bis in 
order to cleanse them rieuaUy from blood-guiltiness for the death 
of a victim whom he has condemned to death but whose blood has 
not yet been shed. And in this procedure Pilate» as Origen points 
out,* 'ludaico usus est more . . . feciens non secundum aliquam 
consuetudinem Romanorom’.* Though the relevant passage in 
Deuteronomy is not expressly cited in Matthew, there can be no 
doubt that it wta in the evangelist’s mind. Arc we then » conclude 
that the incident of Pilate's hand-washing has been genera«d, not 
by the visually corresponding incident in the story of Catiline, but 
by a ritually corresponding prescription of the Jewish Law? This 
hypothesis rosy be attractive at firat sight, but ita probability 
dwindlra as soon aa we examine the relevant passage In the Book 
of Deuteronomy (xxi. x-q). No doubt this pMsaw has suggested 
both the ixplanation that la given of the act and the toordi that 
Pilate utters while he is performi:^ it; but the differences between 
the two contexts are not less striking than the resemblances. In 
Deuteronomy the ritual of band-waslung is prescribed as an expia¬ 
tion for the death of a victim who, instead of being about to be 
slain, has been slain already, and the caae envisaged is that of a 
person who, instead of having been publicly condemned to death, 
has been found slain without its being known who is the slayer. 
These drcumsunces are ao different, and the differences touch the 
essence of the situation so closely, that we are led to the conclusion 
that the passage In Deuteronomy has merely coloured the incident 
in Matthew but has not generated it. 

Finally we may ask whether the tableau of the fugitive leaving his 
wrap In the hands of his purauers (Point 4S) may have been 
derived from an at Bret sight analogous incident in the Old Testa¬ 
ment story of Joseph and Potiphar's Wife (Gen. xxxix. 12), and 
may therefore, after all, bear no more than a fortuitous rcacm- 
blance to the last scene in the Passion of Tiberius Gracchus. Here 
again we shall find that the super6cia] resemblance between the 
respective incidents in the New Testament and in the Old Testa¬ 
ment will not stand the test of closer examination. The wrap 
which, in both the story of Jesus and the story of Tiberius Grsc- 
chus, is left in the hands of an unknown male pursuer, is left, in 
the story of Joseph, in the bands of a woman who is the villainess 
of the piece in which the fugitive is the hero. Moreover in the 
story of Joseph and Potiphar's Wife the ieddent of the aeizure 

I Oriata: In MaitkoMm C«mmtnioriffnim Stri/i, Kpam Iniirprrtatie. up. in 
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of the wrap ia not isolated, as it is in both the other two contexts, 
but is mei^y the prelude to a more important incident In which 
the abandoned wrap is put by its captor to a fraudulent use as a 
piece of material evidence for lending apparent credibility to a false 
accusation of which the owner of the wrap is the victim. On this 
showing, we may hesitate to pronounce that Gen. jjoqx. 12 has 
even coloured Mark ziv. 51-4. 

The results of the foregoing examination of quotations from, 
and allusions to, and reminiscences of, the Old Testament in the 
collection of passages fiom the New Testament with which we are 
here concerned seem to indicate that while the play of chance may, 
and indeed must, be taheo into consideration as one possible 
explanation of our correspondences between the Gospels and the 
atones of certain pagan Hellenic heroes, this explanation cannot 
be pressed to extremes and will not offer us a complete solution 
of our problem. 

An alternative possible explanation is the producdon of identical 
results by identic^ causes. 

One obvious general identical cause is the element of uniformity 
in human nature. Since every human being is brought Into the 
World by a physical process of conception and birth, every hero, 
Hie every one else, is bound to have had a mother, and the hero’s 
mother is as likely as anybody else’s mother to play an important 
part in the life of her son. This would dispose of our Point 5. 
Again, every human being is eventually r^noved from the World 
by death; and therefore any enterprise which cannot be accom> 
plished by a »ngle hero in a single lifetime is bound—if it does 
not die prematurely by dying with its origJiuitor—to be handed on 
from a predecessor to a successor. This would dispose of one of 
the elements in our Points i and i A and 8d and 87. In the third 
place we may observe that, without possessing the intrinsic univer> 
sality of the figures of a mother pr a predecessor or a successor, 
the figures of a traitor* and a bosom mend and a boaster and a 
mocker—and perhaps even those cf a ^Ue witness and a convert 
—are all of them stock characters in the tragi-comedy of human 
life. It will be seen that the principle of the uniformity of human 
nature suffices to account for a majority of the common characters 
set out above in Table IV. 

A more precise identical cause which is likewise capable of pro¬ 
ducing identical results is to be found in a social environment 
which is the common setting of all the stories of all the heroes 
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whom we have brought into comparison with one another in our 
present inquirj. Their Uvea are ail lived in a society that is in 
course of disintegration; diaintegratioD, aa we have seen»i brings 
standardiration in its train; and^ if the disintegration-process pro¬ 
duces a certain measure of unifomuty as between the histories of 
different disintegrating civilisations, it may be expected to produce 
the same effect in a still higher degree as between the lives of 
individuals who are all of mem children of one and the same 
disintegrating civilization. The naturalness of this expectation 
is pertinent to our present subject, since Jesus and the pagan 
heroes with whom we are bringing him into comparison are, 
all alike, children of the Hellenic Society in an age—begin¬ 
ning in the latter part of the Hellenic 'Time of Troubles’ and 
running over into the early days of the Hellenic universal state 
—whim is all comprised within a span of not more than three 
centuries from first to last. This identity of social environment 
would account, in Points i and i A, for the change from the pre¬ 
decessor’s gentleness to the successor’s violence, since we have 
seen* that both Archiism and Futurism—that is, two out of four 
alternative waya of life that ere followed by would-be saviours in 
times of social disintegration—are doomed a priori to explode into 
violence sooner or later. The same cause would also account for 
the hero’s addressing himaelf to the Proletariat and denouncing 
the Dominant Minority (Pointa 7*10), and likewise for his preten¬ 
sion to kingship (Point 15). In this connexion we mty remind 
ourselves* mat. in this voup of points, the au^rficial Ukeness is 
trivial by comparison with the profound diasimilsrity between the 
respective attitudes and actions of our pagan heroes snd of Jesus. 
While the people to whom they appeal and the people whom th^ 
denounce are respectively much the same, there is an extreme 
difference between the heroes’ own respective responses to an 
identical challenge. The pagan heroes—even those who set out 
with the gentlest intentions—til end sooner or later by meeting 
force with force and by attempting to substitute a new mundane 
regime of their ovm for the existing mundane r^ime against which 
they are up in arms, whereas Jesus not only parts company with 
sU his pagan counterparts but actually brea^ right away from the 
Jewish tradition in wKich be has been brought up when he persists 
in retorting to violence with gentleoeas; in accepting death with 
resignation instead of with defiance; and in prodaiming that his 
kingdom 1$ not of This World (Points 45 and 46). 

It now looks aa though the operation of identical causes and the 
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play of chance were capable of accounting between them for a 
majority of our points of correspondence in those chapters of the 
story that precede the hero’s Passion; but this conclusion does cot 
take us very far on our road in search of explanatioos; for a glance 
at Table I will show that the points which fall within these earlier 
chapters amount to no more than 16* out of a total of 89,* so that 
the last chapter, of which the Passion is the theme, accounts for 
nearly five*w:ths of the total n umb er (i.4. for 73 points out of 89). 
No doubt, in this last chapter too the two causes which we have 
into consideration so hx will account for an appreci^le 
number of our correspondences; but in this chapter these corre> 
spoiidences come thronging in such numbers and axe also In many 
cases so remarkably close that we cannot reasonably attribute them 
all either to the play of chance or to the operation of some identical 
cause. We must seek farther before we can conscientiously declare 
ourselves quit of the investigation that we have underiakeiL We 
have still to examine a third possible alternative explanation; and 
that is the possibili^ of mimesis. 

If mimesis has in fact plsyed a part in producing the correspond 
deuces that we are seeking to explain, rt is evident that this fsculty 
may have been brought into play in either or both of two quite 
distinct sets of relations. On ^e one hand there is the possibility 
that some of the characters on our historical stage who have made 
their appeaiancc there at a relatively early date have been taka 
as objects of mimesis by other chamcters who have m^e their 
appearance later. On the other hand there is the possibility that 
the mimesis may have been the work, not of our cbaxaci^ them* 
selves, but of the authors who have recorded—and who, in recMd- 
ing, may perhaps have taken liberties with-^the heroes’ histories. 

Is it liWy that any of the later characters have modelled their 
lives and actions to any appredable extent upon those of other 
characters that have anticipated them in ma ki n g their appearance 
upon the stage 0/ Hellenic history? There is certainly a strong 
a priori probability that the two Gracchi may have consciously and 
deliberately taken the two Heracleidac as their pattern. In the 
first place the Roman aristocracy as a whole had already, in the 
Post-Hannibalic A^, become so deeply imbued with Hellenic 
ture that the entire Hellenic heritage of memories and ideals had 
by this time come to be virtually an integral part of the Roman 
tradition. In the second place we know that the mother of the 
Orscchi, Cornelia—who was solely responsible for the upbringing 
of the two heroes, since their father died while they were both 
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ttiJl quite young*—^noved, wth a maricedly greater intimacy than 
most Roman aristocrats of her generation, in the Greek-speaking 
circles of Hellenic Society. Cornelia was Intimate dike witt 
Macedonian Greek royalties and with men-of-letters and philo- 
sophera of all Greek nationalities.^ 

‘Cracebus'a mother Cornelia saw to it that her son should reedve 
a Ub^ Hellenie education> and should he thoroughly grounded in 
Greek literature, from boyhood {Fuii GrsccAta dtagMsa Conuhoi 
matris a pum doetus *r Qrateis Utteris mtditvs). He always had tutors 
from Greece who were picked men; and one of these—who had the 
teaching of Cracchua when he was on the verge of manhood—was Dio- 
phanes of Mitylene, who was the greatest master of langusge in bis day 
ID all Greece.*’ 

Thia Mitylenaean rhetor Diophanca, aa well aa the Cumaean 
philoeopher Bloasiua/ is aaid atiJl to have been Tiberiua Gracchus's 
mentor at the moment when he entered upon his term of office as 
Tribune of the Plebs and launched hia social reforms.’ Bloaaiua 
himself may be reckoned as a semi-Greek in natiendin, since 
Cumae was an Italian ci^-state of Greek origin which had ob¬ 
tained ita charter of Latirusation from the Roman Government as 
recently aa the year <8o B.C.* To both Blossiua and Diophanes, 
Agit and Cleomenea would be familiar hgurea; and their story 
would be bound to make a deep impression c«t Tiberius Gracchus 
aa soon aa his attention was drawn to it. Aa aristocrats, as archaists. 
and aa r^ormera who bad made it their drat business to grapple 
with an acute agrarian problem, these two Spartan Keracleidae 
could hardly fail to suggest themselves to the young Roman sates- 
man as patcema for him to follow. 

There is also a certain uprton probability that the examples of 
the Heracleidae or of the Gracchi or of both the Spartan and the 
Roman pair of heroes may have influenced the leaders of the 
Hellenic internal proletariat whose stories we have embraced in 
our comparative view. We have seen’ that, in being driven wiUv* 
nilly out of the path of gentleness into the path of violence, t^ 
would-be archaist reformer is often driven into becoming, in spite 
of his origmsl intentions, a champion of the Proletariat, and 
further that, if and when his almost inevitable quarrel with ^ 
own kin and kind comes to a climax at which they positively dis- 
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own him, hfi sometimes seeks and hnds a new social hsbitadon and 
a new political career by tuning from an archaise into a futurist 
and putting himself at the Proletariates bead. One such sodai 
migrant is included among our present group of pagan heroes in 
the person of Catiline. It is evident that a Catiline might bring 
with him an admiration for a Gains Gracchus which he might then 
transmit to the proletanan>bom leaders of the Proletariat with 
whom he had now thrown In his lot 

On this ahowu^, it seems reasonable to make a considerable 
allowance for the possibili^ of the direct imitation of one character 
by another in attempting to account for the correspondences be> 
tween the stories of our pagan heroes; but this expUnation does 
not cany u$ very much /ai^er, as will be shown by a glance at 
Table III above; for, out of S9 instances of correspondences be> 
tween the stories of one or other of the two Heradeidae and those 
of the rest of the heroes in our group, only 28 instances are con¬ 
tributed by the stories of other pagan heroes, while no less than 
61 are contributed by the story of Jesus. It is these 61 instances 
from the story of Jesus, and not ^e 23 from the stories of the 
Gracchi or the one from the story of Cato Minor or the 4 from 
the stories of the futurists, that cry out for explanation; and the 
suggestion that Jeaus may have been conseiouriy following in the 
footsteps of the Heradeidae has only to be formulated in order to 
refute itself. The Gospels and Josephus alike make it clear that 
in the first century of the Christian Era the Jews and Heilcn« who 
in that age were living cheek-by-jowl in Palestine lived lives as 
separate as the Arabs and the Jews are living in the same country 
to-day It is improbable that Jesus of Nazareth had ever heard 
even of his fellow proletarian and fellow Syrian Eunus of Apamea, 
or of the two Cilician slave-kings, Cleon and Athenio; for, chough 
Coele Syria, and even Cilicia, was not very far from Galilee, these 
three Oriental futurists only rose to fame in their distant place of 
fy\] ^ overseas in Sicily. A forHori it is improbable that Jesua had 
ever heard of the Gracchi or of Agis and Cleomenea. Accordingly, 
if wc are to believe that the faculty of mimesis has played a part 
in produdng any of the 8p correspondences between the story of 
Jesus and the stories of our eleven pagan HcUenic heroes, and if 
we want to discover the field in which mimesis has operated in 
this wc must concentrate our attention, not upon the relations 
between the heroes themselves, but upon the relations between 
the literary authorities in whose works the heroes' respective 
stories have been recorded. 

In setting out to discover, if we can, whether some of these 
Htcrary authorities have been influenced by others, our first step 
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must be to ascertain, as nearly as possible, their respective dates; 

and our first findings will be—in <^roaological order—as follows: 

Diodorus (croe&at circa 70-1 B.C.). 

The Oospk according to Saint Mark {tcriptwn circa a.d. 65),^ 

Plutarch {mbai circa A.D. ^-lao). 

The Gospels according to ^int Matthew and Saint Luke {tcripia 
inter A.n. 70 ti 95);* 

The Gospel according to Saint John {striptum circa a.d. leo).’ 

It will be seen that, while Diodorus'a Uhraty of Univertal 
History was written at least slxty>five years earlier than any of 
the o&er works here in question, the chronological relation of 
Plutarch’s Lives to the Gospels cannot be ascertained precisely. 
We can only say that probably the Lives were published later than 
the Gospel according to Saint Mark, at about the same time as 
the other two Synoptic Gospels, and earlier than the Gospel 
according to Saint Jonn. 

These resuits, however, even as far as they go, still leave us on 
the threshold of our chronological problem; for these works of 
literature which we have just tentatively arranged in a chronolo* 
gical order all have pedigrees; and, if we now try to grope our way 
back from the vorls themselves to their sources, we shall arrive 
at a different chronological sequence. 

To take the Gospels first: Matthew and Luke have one common 
source in the coUection of sayings of Jesus which New Testament 
scholars call and another common source in Mark; end, while 
the relative ditea of Mark and ‘Q’ are matters of controversy 
between scholars, it seems to be generally igreed that both works 
must have been written before a.d. 70.1 The date of Mark is of 
particular importance for the purpose of our present inquiry, 
because Matthew, at any rate, is almost entirely dependent on 
Mark for his account of the Passion.^ And, if we proceed to an 
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analysis of Mark, we can distiDguish one source-^'tbe Tvpelve- 
source'—which must have been written later than the manyrdom 
of the son of Zebedee in a.d. 44, and another, embodying the 
recgllections of Peter, which appean to be of an earlier dace than 
'the Twelve-source’.' Bx kypotfuti. however, the very earliest 
sources of the Gospels cannot be anterior in date to the fourth 
decade of the first centuiy of the Chrisdan Era, and the aourcee 
of our pagan authoritiee for the stories of our pagan heroes can all 
be traced back to earlier dates Chan that. For example, the books 
of Diodorus's work that deal trich the history of the Hellenic 
World during the half century beginning, where Polybius left off, 
in 146 B.c. are believed to reproduce a continuation of Polybius’s 
history from the hand of Poseidonius (vivebat ana I35>5i B.c.).* 
Plutarch’s Lives of Vu Gracchi appears to be derived immediately 
from a Greek source* written from the pdnt of view of the philo¬ 
sophic and aristocratic school of Roman republicans whose proto- 
martyr and fount of Inspiration was Cato Minor.* But this 
immediate source of Plutarch’s work appears in turn to have been 
derived in large measure from Ladn biographies of the Gracchi* 
which were themselves derived from the Arausk of Gaius Pannius 
^ stacesman-hiscorian who was approximately Tiberius Grac¬ 
chus’s contemporary.^ Fannius scaled the walls of Carthage at 
Gracchus's beds in 146 b.c.,^ and he was consul in 122 B.c., which 
was the year of Gaius Gracchus’s second tribunate. Wc msy take 
it that Fannius’s life ftlls within the dates 166-^6 B.c. In the 
third place Plutarch’s Lives of Agis and Cieomenes appears to have 
been derived—again not immediately, but ultimately—in part 
from the history of Polybius {vtvebat circa 20^x2^ B.c.), who must 
have been bom rather leas than half a century after Oeomenea 
himself, and in part from the works of two of Cleomenes' senior 
contemporaries: his political opponent AraCus of Sicyon i^vebai 
271-213 B.c.) and bis panegyrist Pbylarchus {vioehai coca 270-210 
B.C.). 
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What js Plutarch’s relation to these literary authoridea whose 
works were written perhaps 450 or even 300 years before Plutarch's 
own P So far from drawing directly upon these original sources, 
Plutarch seems to have been content to take over his stories in 
the shape which they had assumed as the result of a long and 
complicated literary hUtoiy. 

'The foundation of the narrative, which comes horn the hiatonejis, 
the piecing t^ether of this with the biographical matter which had to 
be imported from elsewhere, the arrangement of the whole round die 
person of the hero—all this was found by Plutarch ready made.... Hia 
authoritJte come from here, there, and everywhere.... TbU variegated 
tissue is part and parcel of the genre of literature of which Plutarch 1$ for 
ui the representative.... Flutarcli does oot dream of claiming to heve 
woven it himself; his achievement is simply to have product a work 
that has on it a sheen of newness.... Plutarch's Lius conadcute, through 
their existence, a proof that, before Plutarch’s day, there was a bio* 
grephical literature of the Plutarchan kind with a history extending over 
many generations.’^ 

If Plutarch’s work ii so remote from the originsl sources as this, 
it would seem st fuse sight improbable that his text would repro¬ 
duce the original texts at all closely: yst, surprising though this 
may be, we hsve evidence that, st least in one passage, Plutarch’s 
Lius of oiui CUomenes does reproduce Phylarchua’s Hisiorids^ 
with a closeness that here and there approximates to identity. 
Thia may be veriiled by comparing Plutarch's chap. 34 (our Point 
13) with the passage that is e^ressiy quoted from Phylarchus by 
Atnenaeui in took IV, pp. 141 F-142 p.) And the 

equally close verbal correspondence between a passage of Plutarch’s 
chapter 50 and a passes of Book XXVXll, chap. 4, of Jusdn’s 
epitome of Pompejus Trogus’s Historutf PhiUppkas is probably 
to be explained likewise as an effect of the preservadon, in both, 
of Phylarchus’s ipsisstma verba. When we further consider that the 
style, tone, and colour of these two passages in the Lives of Agis 
and CUomenes also prevail through w greater part of this piece 
of Plutarch’s work, and that they exactly talJy^ with the account of 
Phylarchus’a work that ia given by Polybius,> we may feel war* 
ranted in concluding that s substantial portion, and perhaps even 
the greater part, of Plutarch’s text consists of r 4 sum 4 s of the text 

* L««, F.; ft* Bioeniphi 4 Mdi iArrr Uurantdum tLcipiig 

1901. T«ute«r), ^ Jf$. Th* «bol 4 oi chapter S. tftd ckftpMr 9. 'Oi« 

dti pluttrchiiebm Bjo^npUr*. i« perdnent to ouf pnicnt ia^uiry. 

* A^rdiag to Suidu, Tbflimhut’t work ccv«r«d the hiatory of KeTUnic World 
from tha deatli of Fnthua ia »n i.c, M the daa 4 h of CUomanea ia sm s.c. 

* Saa 0112. E.; 'Zv'Ol lOlaAliatiuha Nevdlan M Plutarch'io X/ia. vol. xix (1925). 

PV' li ia tba latrcr part of Uus paaaaec in Aabanaeui, i.«. tip ^{42 P. tfat 

artuaJJy o*a/lapt mcb Um chaprar o( ^tar^. 

« Tail point ii aaodo by Biu, op. dt, p. 4^. r S«« pp. 457^, bolow. 
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of Phylarchus' which survived, with remEAably little defacement, 
all their temporary lifts la the successive literary conveyances in 
which they made their long and broken journey from Phylarchus’s 
manuscript to Plutarch’s. 

This excursion into the realm of QuellsTikntik gives us the follow¬ 
ing chronological sequence for our original aii&orities,^ in so far 
as we can identify th^e with any certainty: 

Aratus (vivehai 271-223 S.C.). 

Phylarchus {mibai ctrea 270-210 B.C.). 

Polybius iptvebat circa B.C.). 

Pannius {piubat circa 266-96 b.c.). 

Poaeidoniue (^hchat cirea 135-51 b.c.). 

Peter (Usiwtotoumprompsti post a.d. 30). 

'The Twelve'SOuree’ {scrotum pott a.o. 44). 

A source peculiar to ^ Gospel according to Saint Luke* (scrotum 
preu ‘Q\ if Meyer is right in dating ‘ 0 * po#t A-D. 67). 

'Q* (tcT^tvm inter AJ). 67 et A.D. 70), 

A source peculiar to the Gospel according to Saint Matthew (ttr^rvm 

^orf'QO.^ 

The Gospel according to Saint John {rcr^tmpoet a.d. ioo). 

Now that we have arrived at this sequence of the earliest authori- 
ties which we are able to identify in each case, what are we to make 
of it? How do our findings bear upon our problem of literary 
apparentation-and-afHliation? If we are to believe tliat some, at 
least, of our correspondences are to be credited to the account 
of a practice of literary mimesU, then the moat obvious conclu¬ 
sion to draw would be that, wherever we have detected a point of 


I T-i^ ot«<rvci ia op. €iu, p. 17$. iXit Plutartb'a 'Lhu tf Afit and CUgmtaa tfo 
pf fcL IJfa if Ataha, agffcpt that tfaa AtaOu h— btia COfamtCtod by WOffclAf 
hiltMitAi imo Ancu*’* (Km Aiu ootf CUtmtn t* ho* been cewtrMted 

S worfciaB Amu* >04 Pelybhie into the oemtive of Phrl>fchtt>’. Tki> hi|h cetiaxe 
Huonb’* debt tePbri>Nbu>M set 

CYiajwtf Bh^krcbui i> cited mow «iif One dovn (is chip*. 9. ai. aM 49 )- It it 
more pertinent to ebeefve t^t Pbpkrchu* u ew cited u Pluarts'* wtboxicr 10 etbcr et 
tbe (WO piiiijfijin chepe. 34 lod jo) erhieb >f« ImewTt, ftlsoat (ot certain, te be of Pbr* 
krciwcoripin. 'fbera ■ of olber peuaCB i^thupirckular piece of 

Pitnsrtb’e work ttw as be Meed btefc with eertaiow to Bo^iuo, utd 7 et Pluttftb beM 
otee Boiybiua m ac Mbwity ftot «*«n three tunc* but ooly eiK* (is eb«p. 48). It will 
be teen thtt, ia Pluterth, tbe numbet of wprea refareaeee to as auibenTr C>^ ^ 
iadiestion wlwwoewoftbccsteattowbieh that lutboritybei equally bees drawn upoa 

ff i MUf^e 

* Tbe M^uesre here gmo for tbe eourtee of tbe Geipeli fellewa Merer, op. at. 
eel, j, pp. *j<^. 

t sit Meyer, op, ctt., toI. i, pp. diS-bf* Streeter, op. cat, p. SiS, wnttii thu Ub> 
doeusUst, which be ctiit X*, we* tb« erork of Luke biowelf, end wt* wnReo bfjua 
<WM A.P. 6^ durine hie two yesre’ eojeuxa n Cxterra in et t cadeo e e uc^ Slim noL 
He fufthtf auorate t^t Lake wbeequeecly c erabtaed X’, firet with ‘O' loto a Piot^ 

Luke',afMiiheo.direuehthi>ineerw<heteiti^«id)Merk,tomakeUKv«epeIeceord- 

ioKte Seint Luke ra we now hm it (op. at, P. atp)* 

< See Meyer, op. dt., yoi. i. po. ai y-i 6. e^ seectw. op. at, p. 33 x. 8tte^, 

6 c?o, dura 'M' drtO AP. da- Thie wouU iDafce 'M*. ei well aa L, Wttnor to g tf 
trer'e date Ser ‘Q’ ta ri^t. On tbe ecber hasd, ‘O' w aatenor to both M L 
if Stmlar b r^t is daia&e 'Q' parhapa aa esilpM AP. 50 (uep. 434, foetsett $, above). 
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corrwpoadence between one literary authority and another, the 
incident as recorded by the earlier or the earheac of two or more 
autboriUea is an authentic matter of fact, but that, when the same 
inddeot reappears in some later authority or authorities, it ia in 
this context a piece of fiction which has been fraudulently ^bricated 
out of the genuine fact which the earlier authority has honestly 
put on record. This conclusion may be obvious, but it involves 
at least three assumptions: first that the earlier authority in each 
case ia reporting, if not the whole truth, at any rate nothing but 
the truth; second that the later authority has been guilty of a de¬ 
liberate act of fabrication; and third that the point in common 
between the two or more authorities that are in question in any 
given case has ultimately been derived by the later authority or 
autborltiea from the earlier or the earliest, even if only at second 
Of at tenth hand-~to the exclusion of the alternative possible hypo¬ 
thesis that all the authorities in ouesdon, the earlier and the 
later alike, have derived the point wnich is common to them from 
some source that is not idendcsl w/th any of them and that is earlier 
than them alL Not one of these three sssumptions can properly 
be taken for granted; and to look into all three of them closely may 
be the moat profitable atep for us to take next. 

Duhtwig wd Wfihrheit 

Is the apparent case of literary mimeaia with tvhich we are now 
concerned a clear case of pligitrism } The concept of plagiarism 

E re-supposes the existence of a aeries of works of literature which 
sve been aucceatively published at definite dates in a chronologi¬ 
cal sequence and which, each and all, can be attributed reapecdvSy 
to the pent of particular individual authors. In any sophisticated 
social milieu authorship is the normal way of literary creation, and 
in auch milieux it eclipses every alternative way so completely that 
it becomes easy to forget that works of literature can be brought 
into existence in any other way thkn through being deliberately 
planned in the mind, and as deliberately written by the pen, of 
somebody who in consequence will be recognixed on all hands as 
the sole and unquestionable author of 'hU' book. Nevertheless 
this sophisticated way of literary creation ought not to be taken 
for granted, without Inquiry, in any and every caae; for, while 
every act of creation is, no doubt, die travail of some individual 
soul,i it does not follow that every creator will think of setting his 
stamp upon his handiwork in order to apprise the World that it 
has come from his workshop. This assertion of authorship implies 
* On tbii {Mist MO II I, C (li) («), T»J. iii, a » above. 
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some touch 0/ e self-consdomness and egotism which are in¬ 
grained on the seamy side of Civilization but which are conspicu¬ 
ous by their absence on the primitive level of human life; and in 
human history hitherto Civilization has been the exception and 
primitiveness the rule. In other contexts we have not only ob¬ 
served that the number of human societies of the primitive species 
that have come into existence up to date is vastly greater than the 
present muster-roll of civilizations:* we have ^$0 observed that 
within the bosom of any civilisation of wbidi we know—and this 
at any stage of its history In regard to whioh we have at our com¬ 
mand the necessary evidence for making the observation—the 
individual ^members* of the society who stUl remain at or near the 
primitive level will always be found to outnumber, and this over- 
whelmingly> the handful of higher personalities who create and 
sustain the civilization by projecting a shadow of their own inner 
life into social institutions wluch govern the outward lives of the 
primitive majority of their fellowa.* On this showi:^, it is evident 
that the primitive £thos does not cease to count just b^use it may 
have been pushed momentarily into the background; it has to be 
reckoned with always and everywhere; and this consideration 
applies to the study of literature no less to that of any other 
human activity. 

What. then, is the normal means of literary creation—^and trans¬ 
mission—in a primitive sodal milieu? The question can be 
answered In negative terms which may have a bearing upon our 
present inquiry. On the primitive level there is no coosciousoess 
of authorship, no desire to claim copyright, and consequently no 
such thing as plagiarism. There ia also, in such milieux, no sense 
of a distinction between ‘fact* and ‘fiction’. In a primitive sodal 
circle the tale of life ia taken, by teller and listener alike, in the 
way in which a child takes a fairy story.^ And in the telling pf a 
fairy story everybody and everything Is anonymous—‘the autbor* 
as well as his audience, and the heroes and heroines as well as the 
author. Fairy-tales are. in fact, 'folk-tales’ which have Lingered on 
in the nursery after they have been swept out of the parlour; for 
the anonymj^ of the characters is the ball-mark which distin¬ 
guishes ‘folk-talcs* fium other forms of Uterature.* 

Such anonymous ‘folk-tales' are the native voice of a ‘folk- 
memory’ which is at work all the time behind the scenes even in 
those sophisticated thea'.res of Life in which audience and actors 

• 1, C (tu) (fi). ToL i. pp. t 47 - 8 . 

• S<« HI. C (li) («). vol. iai. pp. 2 ) 9 - 44 , ■bo*«, 

> See I. C (u) (*i. taL i. P' 442. ibove. 

• See Chtdinek. M. M.: artote A91 (Cambnd^ <913. Univ«r«i(r Freu), 

pp. tx^iix. 
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virtually conspire to draw a veil over this telltale relic of a aimpler 
past; and in primitive milieux this ancient way of distiiling the 
quintessence of experience and transmitting the elixir h’om one 
generation to another holds the field without a rival. ‘Folk-memory* 
performs, for people who are still content to rely on it, aubstan* 
tially the service as is performed for the sophisticated by the 
writing and reading of books. It serves as s channel for the passage 
of a mental current from mind to mind m saecuia saecuhrum ; but 
the waters ihst flow along this primitive bed have quite a different 
effect upon the mental works of Man according to whether these 
works memselves happen to be primitive or sophisticated. For 
the works of primitive minds t^e waters of this subterranean 
mental stream serve as waters of Memory; but on the works of 
sophisticated minds they act as waters of iJethe. It seems that thia 
current cannot carry along with it the experiencea that fall into its 
stream without reducing &cm, all alike, to an anonymity which is 
native to the works of primitive minds, but which for the works 
of sophisticated minds is tantamount to a loss of identity. As a 
literal torrent of water tools the rocks and pulps the treeHrunka 
that cross its path until at length it casta them up anin, far down 
stream, high and dry in the unrecognizable shape of smooth-faced 
boulders and water-logged driftwood, so the mighty current of 
'folk-memory' is perpetually engulfing foreign objects^frsgments 
of historical events, glimpses ot historical persontgea, and some* 
times even scripa of lophiiticsced literature (where a primitive 
social milieu is in contact with a sophisticated one)^aQd the 
fiotsam fares as hardly in the mental as in the physical stream. 
Here too it is battered out of all recognition be/ore it is cast up 
again as jetsam on a distant strand.> 

In other contexts we have already watched the waters of Lethe 
at their work of weathering away the authentic original features of 
historical events and historical personsges which have fallen into 
their bed. We have seen how some barbarian war-lord, whose 
historical career can be traced, and his historical importance 
assessed, from the archives of the civilization on which he has 
preyed, may, as a hero of epic, assume an importance and acquire 
a career in the realm of poetic imagination which bear little or no 
relation to his authentic standing in the realm of prosaic fact.^ 
Nor is it only the External Proletariat that displays this imagina* 

» Foreump^inUM Ahj<]4rBofBinceth««tviMee«n«fS«nfWCh£fjbiAdBMrbiddon 
h«v« been u«Mf«fTn€S t« • «( wtueb tb«)' no longer bevtj uy recoeuMbk 

eAfvcy wih lh«ir buwncel ofrginej* (M«y«r, vem BUphOftHiK. 

and «d. (Letofig 1912, Hinhcha). pn. lan-i). 

* Sm V, C (7) (e) 3 , AfiM ni, Feet end Hefote Tredibte', Is vel. v, 

pp. en?-t4. kbove. 
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tiv« power of imismuting 'fact* into ‘fiction* by an alchemy which 
is at once destructive and creative. We have also watched the 
history of Alexander the Great beii^ transmuted into the Alexan¬ 
der Romance at the very time when an authentic record was beipg 
xnadc, out of an ample dossier, by conscientious and scientific- 
minded Hellenic historians.* How came the figure of the Mace¬ 
donian war-lord to be kidnapped and carried off bodily into 
Fairyland^ in the broad daylight of Hellenic rationalism^ And 
whose were the impudent hands that stole the body P The answer 
is that Alexander’s body was snatched by Orientals whom the 
conqueror himself, In his historical career, had forcibly conscripted 
into the ranks of the Hellenic internal proletariat.^ And this 
sensational capture, which was effected almost on the morrow of 
Alexander’s death, was the first successful stroke in an Oriental 
counterattack which was to culminate, more than nine cencuries 
later, in the eviction of Alexaader*a Roman successors from their 
last foothold on Oriental ground by the prowess of the Primitive 
hduallm Arabs. A millennial war of retianeJu which was carried 
to its conclusion on the military plane in the days of the Caliph 
'Umar had been opened on the literary plane as early as the days 
of Alexander’s own diadocbi 

Why was it that the Orientals, in their long-drawn-out encounter 
with Hellenism, were able to score this precocious and premoni¬ 
tory success in the field of literature so long before they were able 
to foUow it up in the fields of war and politics ? The answer seems 
to be that, at the rime when Alexander suddenly annexed the 
domain of the Achaemenian Empire to the Hellenic World by the 
superficial method of military conquest, the ground—or, rather, 
the river-bed—was already prepared for a rapid transmutation of 
an episode of Hellenic history into a theme of Oriental romance. 


< See V. C (i) (c) 3 . tbI. «. p. 25%. ina V. C(S) (<) 3 . Mute* III, vel. r. p. 60S, tbovp. 
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The 'sea-chance' which the historical Hellenic figure 0/ Alex- 
^der was now to undergo in the imagination of the Oriental sub¬ 
jects of the Achaemenian Empire’s Macedonian ‘aucceasor-atates' 
had already been undergone by other historical ficures who once 
upon a time had played an authentic part in the Wstoriea of two 
non-Hellenic civilizations—the Babylonic and the Egyptiac By 
the time when Hellenism imposed itself, by force of Macedonian 
a^, upon the Syriac, Egyptiac. Babylonic, and Indie worlds, the 
Babylonic and %yptiac worlds had already been subjugated by 
force of Achaemenian arms, to the Syriac. In other contexts we 
have noticed how vehemently and persbtenily these two subju¬ 
gated societies kicked against the pricks, and how warmly they 
welwmed Alexander as a deliverer from the Syriac yoke,' But 
wjule they had been fighting a losing battle against the aggression 
which the Syriac Society was committing against them on the 
military and political plane in the shape of an Achaemenian 
impcnalism. the Egyptiac and Babylonic societies had all the time 
been t^'ng their Syriac conquerors captive on the plane of ‘folk¬ 
lore . They had both of them succeeded in instillmg 3 memorial 
M their own past greatness into the 'folk-memory’ of their latter- 
day masters, And this memorial had taken the form of ‘folk-tales’ 
m which certain authentic characters and events of Egyptiac and 
Babylonic history had been transmuted into subjects of romance 
lire past greatness of the Babylonic World had been embalmed 
in the romance of ‘Ninus and Semiramis'; the past greatness of 
the Egyptiac World in the romances of' Sesoscris' and ‘Nectanebos’ 
And the historical materials out of which these three romances are 
woven can U identified. The name of the legendary Queen 
Semiramis of Babylon’ is taken from that of an historical queen of 
Assyria, ^mmu-ramat, who was the wife of King Shamshiadad V 
{regnabai 824-810 B.c.) and the mother of King Adadnirari III 
[r^gn^a 809-782 B.C.) * -Ninus’, who plays the hero to Semi¬ 
ramis herome, is an abstraction that stands for the prowess of all 
the kmga that ever went forth to war from Nineveh.J In a similar 

prowess of all the emperors 
ot the I welfth ^ptiac Dynasty who were the life and soul of the 
E^tiac umversal statewhile Nectanebos stands for the prowess 
of ali the patnot-kings who ever led EgyptUc forlorn hopes against 
any ot ^e Asiatic oppressors of the Egyptiac World from the days 
or tsarhaddon to the days of Areaxerxes Ochus.s 

. h 9- *».fo6tnote45 V. C OW a, vgL t, to, a* lod cjj, 
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Thus, by the time whea the Hellenes broke in upon the Oriental 
scene, the Egyptiac and Babylonic ‘folk-tales’ had already travelled 
^ from the historical facts which had been th e ir starting-point; 
and in this situation the ^yptiac and Babylonic dvilirations pie- 
sented themselves for inspection by Hellenic eyes in two distinct 
gui^.i In both societies there was a sophisticated upper stratum 
which wanted, and tried, to set before its Helicnic liberators the 
authentic history of the venerable dvilizatioo for which the coo- 
eticuentsof this still surviving upper soda] stranim felt themselves 
to be trustees. The monuments of this effort are the leaned works 
of the E^tiac scholar Manctho and the Babylonic scholar Bcros- 
sus; and the fragments of the two works that have come down to 
us are enough to show that both these scholars were at pains to 
exclude all ‘folk-lore’ from treatises that were intended to be 
sdentific. Manctho boycotts the legend of ‘Sesoatris’, Berossus 
the legend of‘Semiramis’.* This scholarly consclentjousness, how¬ 
ever, was ultimately of no avail; for the sophisticated Hellenic 
public to which these treatises were intended to appeal was inevit¬ 
ably a small one; and the picture of the Egyptiac and Babylonic 
civilizations that eventually impressed itself on Hellenic minds 
was not the authentic portrait which the two scholars had pre¬ 
sented: it was a fancy picture in the gorgeous colours of the legends 
which Manetho and Berossus had sought, without success, to 
suppress. In the matter of Nectanebos the cstant literature eoaMcd 
us to catch a glimpse of the stages by which ‘ficdon’ gained the 
upper hand over ‘fact’.* The historual tradition, in which the 
motives, as well as the actions, that are attributed to Nectanebos are 
soberly realistic, has been preserved in Diodorus’s Ltbraiy of 
VydvoTi<d Hutory* In the next stage—which appears to be repre¬ 
sented by a story, preserved by Josephus, in which the hero’s 
name has been changed from Nectanebos to Amenophis^—the 
actions arc still historical, but the motives are already fictitious.^ 
In the third and last stage, which is represented by the Nectanebos 
Prologue to the Alexander Romance,^ the actions as well as the 
modvea have passed out of the realm of History into that of 
Legend. 

It will be seen that, by the dme when Alexander burst into view 

(ift tbe p»rcbo.kfa]y>ri teehAkaJ »«m« of tbc teem) fer (be brute of Acboerneoiio 
aupnmiey. The ■peorTphAl eonqueiti of (he fegeode^ ‘SeneerU* ofo eorefutly nude 
to wrpoM ihoee of ch« hntericel Acheemenidie: e.i. Seowtris eucetedj whem CuDbyeco 
bed faJed when he eonquere the Afeto ead Echioptfns, esd where Oanui (be Giutfced 
relied wh» he eonquen the Soyibi Cibtd., pp. X5-17), 

! ? Pf*' * Wd ,pp. 14-1J. 

* See >bid.. pp. t9-U. 

* Diodorue. Book Xvl, daap. 4 $. i 6 ; chep. 51. i 3 (k« SnuD, op. cit.. pp. 3 t^. 
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over the horizon of the Oriental World, the flood of Lethe wee 
already flowing strong and the waters were waiting to swallow the 
audacious intruder up. Patetimmafuetvasto respect at hiatu!' The 
alchemy which had done such wondcia with the historical Sammu- 
raraat and with the historical Nectanebos and with all the Senwoa- 
reu was promptly applied to AJe:tander in his turn. On the magic 
soil of Egypt the son of Philip became a son of Amon; his Hellenic 
human head sprouted h's E^tiac father’s ram’s-homs;* and, in 
this shape of Dhu’l-Qamayn, Alexander soon went the way of 
Nectanebos.5 The Alexander Romance is presented from an 
Egyptiac standpoint.^ It pictures the Egyptiac and Hellenic 
worlds as m league with one another against the Syriac World.* 
We may infer that the Alexander Romance was conceived in the 
womb of a Graeco-Egyptian underworld in the purlieus of the 
City of Alexandria for this Alexandrian fraction of a now vastly 
expanded Hellenic incenial proletariat was the sole remaining 
benefldary of Alexander’s vision of a universal human fellowship 
in an Egyptiac World in which Alexander’s lagid successora had 
elsewhere substituted a cold-blooded policy of exploitadoas for 
Alexander’s own generous dream of fraternization.^ 

Here we see Hellenic history being transmuted into Oriental 
‘folk-lore*; but this process of transmutation was not a ‘one-way’ 
movement. We can also see Oriental ‘folk-tales’ being transmuti 
—not, of course, into authentic history but into the sophisticated 
instead of t^ primitive, kind of literature, through being suffused 
with Hellenic fnotifi that are palpably alien from the native Orien¬ 
tal fithos. For example, the Hellenic moHfof eroticism has made 
its way mto a piece of Jewish literature—TAe TestamenU of the 
Tioelve PoiriarcA#—which appears to have been written towards 
the end of the second century B.c. for in The Testament oflotepk 
the Old Testament story of Potiphar’s Wife has demonstrably been 
recast under the influence of the Hellenic story of Phaedra .* * There 
< Uterctivi; Sk Book V, |. 375, 

*■ ***“1 ****'*^?^.^ 00 » AJt**ne«'»lie4d erea on ihe otlMnnac HeUonic 

f®**^*""* of A 3 e*iM«r'. Grak wcceuon. 

» of tbe At«iiidcrRoaM»Koio iho NoCTMwbM RMi»4D<a»« BrtUD- 

' iyte .pp, 3» s6-4J. 

* Ibid., pp. js ind 36^, 

pp! ^ Aloandof-, V. C 0 ) Crf) 7 , pp. fr-to, «id V. C (u) («). 

• the L 4 *id rigoM V. C (i) (c) a, vol. t, p. it. .bon 

fof thii AJetar}dcMn Mftiinson of Aiexuideyt eenuneoieil ideal lee Bmu) 
op. cn., pp. jT-a *nd 40-t. «» jbid 0 *6 

JW Ionic atory of Phaedn aft/lSpoIyn» upon the Jewiah 
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is even a verbal correspondence between Tht Testament of Joseph, 
V, 2, and Euripides’ H^polytus, 11 . 656-^.* And we can observe 
how the cumulative effect of the Hellenic influence upon Jewish 
literature told during the two hundred years or $0 tMC elapsed 
between the lifetime of the author of The Testaments of the Twehe 
Patriarchs and the lifetime of Josephus {vivebat circa h.T>. 38-108)- 
The TesiamerU of Joseph has adopted the motif of the Hellenic 
story of Phaedra without abandoning the native Jewish style, 
Spirit, or ethical standards; and ‘the Haggadoth narrator judaizes 
alien elements’ in the same fashion. On ^e other hand ‘J^phua 
hellenises Biblical and Kaggadic tales, $0 that they become some¬ 
thing completely new and different’.^ 

In Jose^us’s sophisticated pages the Hebrew patriarch Joseph 
has been disguised out of all recognition by being dressed up in 
the Hellenic habiliments of an invulnerable Stoic sage who is 
SowAe?, ^Xe^epos.^ In this Josephan Hellem^ version 
of the story of Joseph and Potiphar’s Wife there are a number of 
points of correspondence not only with the story of Hlppolytua 
and Phaedra, but also with the story of Lucretia, as these two 
Hellenic stories are recounted in the works of five different Greek 
and Latin authors;* and some of the correspondences between 
Josephus's Antiquities and Seneca’s Phaedra extend to an identity 
of words.^ How are these correspondences to be explained? It 
seems unlikely that Josephus has been borrowing direciiy from the 
Hellenic authors in whose works the points of correspondence are 
to be found- Three out of the five—Livy, Ovid, and Seneca— 
write in Latin; and it seems most improbable chat Latin literature 
was an open book to Josephus, considering the imperfectness of 
his mastery even of Greek. Of the two Gre^ authors-^Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus and Heliodorus of Ernest—Dionysius, again, 
seems unlikely to have been studied by Josephus, while Heliodorus 
is ruled out of account by the feet t^t he was Josephus's junior 
by perhaps not less than 200 years. We are left with the alterna¬ 
tive of explaining the correspondences between Josephus and 
the five pagan Hellenic authors here in question on the hypo¬ 
thesis that they have all of them been borrowing—though not 
necessarily any of them at first band—from some common source; 


* Bnun, H%fto*y ottd Romanu, p. 57. 

* Ibid., p. 93. Cocnp&re Rmen vitf GuehtthUthtObvite, pp. 41 ind IJJ. 

* Ibid., pp. 9 e->. 

* Sm cm ttblc of eomiM^eacM berwecB foiophua, oe tbo oo« titd 

DionysiM, HcUodonM, Liry, Ovid, tnd Scmco.oo the other hand. Ibid., p. pS, 

* e^. Jeoepbw*: Aieifm'ov, 9 ook (J, f 43 CjM«Ph’> brat ap«««h) II ScitMo: ft i ordra , 

)L t 3 i -5 (BrtUA' Aomo* wii CwehMlwtruiiBHf, pp, 4 >—JoMpbue. jlviftalm. 
Book ](, 4 f^-s(Jo*«pb'e lecond apMeh) II Seoeea; II. t4$-^<Bntid, op. de, 

>,_8a-7]. Tho Moond of tbeie t«'0 verbal cptreepoadeAca also esteoda to • p w ino 
> (ibid., pp. Sa- 4 ). 
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and the scholar who has brought this set of correspondences to 

light has put his hnger on a possible common source for them 

ail in the shape of a no longer exam Hrst version of Euripides’ 

Hippofytus.^ 

Thus, by the time of Josephus, who was an approximsie con- 
temjwrary of Pluarch’s, the volatile waters of Lethe had made 
considerable play with the Hellenic and Oriental flottam tiiat had 
been jostling in the current since the rime, by then some four 
hundred years back, when Alexander had troubled the waters in 
his momentous act of crowing the Hellespont. On the one hand 
^e historical figure of the Hellenic conqueror had been transmuted 
into the legendary figure of a hero of Egyptiac romance; and on 
the ocher hand the mythical figure of the Syriac patriarch Joseph 
-^wbo was the eponym of a pair of laraeJitish tribea^had been 
dressed up in an outfit of Hellenic sage properties borrowed 
partly from Euripides and partly from Zeno. 

These proven facts of Hellemco-Ohenal literary history during 
the first four centuries pest Akxandntm throw at least three be|ms 
of light on the problem which we are studying in this Annex. In 
the first place these faca make it dear tfiat 'folk-memory' is a 
highly conductive medium within the Jimia of its operation. We 
have observed above that these limia are nairowly drawn. A large 
part—perhaps the greater part—of the conventional furniture of 
aopbisiicated minds will not float in these waters at all; and a piece 
of this precious furniture that falls into the river is apt to sink like 
a stone to the bottom of the river-bed, where it may remain stuck 
in the rnud for good and all, without any prospect of being rolled 
along with the current and so eventually being cast up again on 
shore. Oa the other hand we can see now that any foreign bodies 
the current of 'folk-memory' is capable of csriying along with 
it have a prospect of travelling nr and last; and in the second place 
we can read the secret of this mobility. The charsclers and events 
that travel in Lethe's sueam become mobile thanks to becoming 
anonymous. In reducing them to anonymity the alchemy of these 
waters fines them down to a degree 0/ tenuity at which they are 
almost capable of passing through a needle’s eye.» In this medium 


• For mb)« common louKe cm Bnun: Rotim aorf GttehitfiUfhnt^. 
pe. S 7 ind o?; onJ pp. On thit ProfoMot Gilbert Murttt 

I •I'nye hid • d»mc«fo iboui the Pin. HippoJyruo. Normelly ■ eecond 
5 “*.^ gnf beyond cJie leeond, tad the iKond hee 

mow eophmeyne. I tbinh, iM onientuen u th»t Euripidei wm puctini on th« etan 
• etoT}, en csTP^.novoUo, entTfirai med« tbe mirake ofpuwtoithe inddooa of the 
poTT ura^. y, to th e ,9^. ».g Pheodre’e ■p|>e«l to Hipiwlynu, AfKrwtuda be mede 
lechntetl kmprgvemente wouiwd for the ettje. 
t2 ; VlenB"* » Jhe wlision orZantKuetn fognd their «y 

i»t>w JudiiimJ above ell m the lover ctrMa of iha fjewieb) pooale—even thotub thoio 
concerned wer« perhape entiwlr uiuwefe that these eieoKoo wew of lord^ orisio' 
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of 'folk-memory’ 'what i$ aasociated with the story of one figure 
is aoon attributed to another’.* In the third place-Und this point 
is of particular importance for our main Inquiry—we can see that, 
in the shape of ‘folk-jore*, elements native to one culture can make 
their way into the life of another culture even at times when, on 
the sopl^ticated surface of life, the two cultures which are thus 
in effective communication with one another at a lower level are 
consciously antipathetic and are even each doing their utmost to 
hold the other at arm’s length. The 'folk-talcs’ of 'Ninus and 
SemiramJs' and 'Sesostris’ and 'Nectanebos' made their way into 
the Syriac culture out of the Babylonic and Egyptiac cultures at 
a time when the upper social stratum of the two transmitting 
societies was in revolt against the recipient society. The mof^ of 
the Hellenic sto^ of Hippolytus and Phaedra b^an to make its 
way into the Jewish story of Joseph and Potiphar’s Wife after the 
br^ch between Jewry and Hellenism in the second quarter of 
the second century B.c, and this literary commerce reached its 
climax, about two hundred years later, in a generation which also 
saw the climay of the conflict between Jewry and Hellenism on 
every plane of conscious life. It looks as though the stream of 
‘folk-memory’ flows at some level in the psyche at which the con¬ 
sciousness of cultural and national differences does not interfere 
with the primitive sense of a common humanity. And here we 
have an underground channel of intercourse between one culture 
and another which cannot easily be blocked by conscious and 
deliberate mental inhibitions. When once a piece of mental furni¬ 
ture that is the product of one culture has succeeded—at what¬ 
ever price in the way of transmuution and attenuation—in keeping 
afloat In the stream of ‘folk-memory’, it will have acquired—at 
this price—a prospect of being carried past obstacles, and under 
barriers, which would almost certainly have availed to prevent its 
passage from one culture to another if it had been travelling in 
its original form on the sophisticated surface of life instead of 
having sunk to the primitive depths and there changed almost out 
of recognition. 

These lights from other examples of literary intercourse across, 
or underneath, the superficial barriers between mutually hostile 
cultures prompt us to ask whether ‘folk-memory’ may be per¬ 
chance the medium through which the story of Jesus and those 

E.: UnpfUHg la^ da Christntmt, vol, (Srurmifc and Berlin 1911. 

dMia|, p. Q}). u for utoujA' (ourt toem) wt were to eumtiruw ^jtul beotiue' 
(fer orfr mA). «e might ■pproochuag aetnc te tbe tnti. 

* Broun: ifwMf? and p, 4, 

* $e« V. C(iJ<d 3 >vBl. V. isdS. taaV. C(i)C 09 (^.^t^P^*«(nvoluin«. pp. log- 
5 , tbovt. 
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stories of pagsn Henenlc heroes with which it displays our 89 
points of correspondence have come into contact with one another. 
If the answer to this question is found to be in the affirmative, we 
shall still have to inquire whether this contaa has been direct or 
whether—as seems the more probable explanation of the corre¬ 
spondences between the story of Joseph and the story of Hippolytus 
—the two stories* or sets of stories, have aoquired their common 
features through having respectively and independently come into 
contact with some oldv piece of jetsam which has been travelling 
in the stream of Lethe side by $i^ with both of them. It is idle, 
however* to enter upon these other inquiries uAtil we have 
answered the prior question whether the story of Jesus on the one 
hand, and the stories of our eleven pagan Hellenic heroes on the 
other hand, do contain any elements of ‘folk-lore’. A physio¬ 
grapher can tell* by the evidence of shape and patina, that a boulder 
or a log has at some stage of its history been water-borne. It may 
perhaps be pracdoable for a student of history to tell by anak^us 
signs that a character or event which lies embedded to-day in some 
work of sophisticated or semi-sophisdcated literature has travelled 
in the stream of 'folk-memory* once upon a time. 

In the Gospels—to take them first—we shall not be surprised 
to find elements of this sort; for the Gospels can be properly 
described as the epic cycle of the Hellenic internal proletariat;^ and 
epic poetry is a kinrf of ZtoisehenreitH between the two mental 
realms of 'folk-lore' and history. 

We have already note^ of one piece of ‘folk-lore'which the 
Goape] according to Saint Luke has in common with a work of 
the pagan Hellenic poet Hesiod. Shepherds abiding in the field 
are startled by an epiphany of the Heavenly Host, who have singled 
them out to be the recipients of the announcement of a theogony. 
We may now observe that not only the song of the Heavenly Host 
(Luke ii. S-14) but also the song of the seei Simeon, which comes 
in the same copter of Luke (ii. 25-35)* ^ counterpart in one 

of the HIT scriptures of the Hmayanian Buddhist school of philo¬ 
sophy (Suttanipita III* ii, 679-700) in the vision and the song of 
the seer Asita. This Indie seer has a vision of the Gods singing 
and dancing for joy, and is told that they are rgoicing over the 
birth of the BudcUia in the form of a man <^ld in the viiUge of the 
Sakyas. Thereupon Aaita goes to Kapilavastu, takes the infant 
Gautama in his arms, and prophesies his future greatness, with 
the further prophecy that tbe seer himself will not live to witness 
it. On this last point Asita’s feeling is different from Simeon's; 

* Fm thii dctcriptioo of Umid (. C (iii) Aiuei, vcl. i, p. «49, tbovc. 

* lo V. C C>) {*), pp. 1 74 - 5 * lod in V. C (i) (k) x 1* Ai«ex I, pp. 3(^-4, tWn. 
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instead of being content to depart In peace after one glimpse of the 
saTiour in his infancy> he regrets that he will not live long enough 
CO hear the doctrine ^at the saviour will preach when he has grown 
to manhood; but thU single point of difference is outweighed by 
the several pointa of similarity between the respective passages of 
the Suttanipata and the Gospel according to Saint Luke; and 
these resemblances are cumulatively too close to be dismissed as 
fortuitous.* 

I Thi» cofmpoodww b«ew 9 «p a point ia the Cotpeb kod t p«at in (be legend ef 
tbe Buddbn ie (ai*ir>-ea <r« elM ell the other eorreepoManeee bemren tfa« GopeU tod 
ihr Ugend of (h« Buddhe ther are cited in tbe foUewuta mm— from Aufhjuser, f. B.: 
¥«d ycHtf M (hrci (Bona 193S, Webe^. 

How era we to eceount fof tbe pretence of theee Mminen demesta, which ell beer 
tbe merta of het^C either origioet^ in. «c tnvelled dows, (he itrcem of bi 

the ewice of en Iodic Mviour hved io Bihe/ end t Syrue leviour who Irecd in 
Paleetine f ooromen eource may. of coune, b« «0(P« etrtnua of Volk-kce’ that wee 
M endeme^ widapreed itaet it ww inherited b? both the Iodic end the Syrae euimra, 
j^peadeady of ok aMtbrr. fnm the eulcunl cemmoa etoek «f Primiove MeiugM. 
‘nd* aplinetioA li ei^le. but it is oct very csnvineing; eoneiderioE tbeC oad^^ 
Indie SOI tbe Bodety wee one of tboM primary ariliMtaone that aroee direcdy 

out of prittitive life, tad aUo eeoiiderini the ctoeeneaa el the corrmoodeocee mn la 
sMint « deteil. It ee«m unlikely that Ueae eerretpondcoeee would have reneioed w 
dew a» thie if tbe legends hud Wn tnveliiog doini two wperate streeiw ef 
ffirmoiy* lioee, at lateet, (he fourth nuUeonitim i.c. It seems mote prehabla tw (bete 
common eUneota in tne aterice of Jwue asd Otuaine have erigineted ecther m a 
eocdfically Synac or in • apeafleeJly Indic eyek of 'font-lore' and that Kve 
trt«elled 6t«D the Striae to uie Indlc World, 0* altematiralr from the Iodic World w 
the Syriw, it ewne (fate act long anterior to tittt ofthe latest, and pechape ce^^ly 
pMterior to that ef tbe earliest, of (he Cbritdao iftd Buddhiet eenpTuree m vtueh they 

** l^Ue die Ooenala all tepcer to date frotn tbe seeeod half of tbe fuit ceotuiy 
of (bo Chmbo) Ixv BuddhMt icripturM here In ^ueetlon have e niuCh 
ehreeoloiical nage. The Buiwiipitaoppaan to have been «Tinen<vMieoi.e., while 

the dote ef (be Puhimiune ■AdSemTuno’NiUyi tppean to be at any rate 
tha borinrua of the Chriatian fire (ibid., p. 7 ); but eo iha fluddhset aide the cpmapM- 
deKCa ere ttot cooftMd to thwe rebovely early HU sawcuree the Hmeyman 
Buddhist ehilosochv. SemeoftbcmOcrurintheocnpturas efthaMahayaAisn ^dhiit 
Cbarah efieh tre yeyoger—iftd this io eeiK KM perhapa wv*r^c«iWM—^ 

ChAiTtea GoepebTtht^ thdr aeuroee may be almoat aa old aa the m eenpruree 
el tha Hiotytoe (Ibid., loc. eit.l. The correipondenete, betweeii the yo^ ^ 
(has Mahayafiiaft eKipniree rrwy, of couiee. be due w ekm^ in ^ latter wtoh 
only fouSd^ir w», iM th« m the latest pbase of ^ hterafy tatory^ttd.io 
that eeae theae pefoeular correapondmcee might be eisbcebk « the reeult of an ip- 
Shntion ol Srruc ^folh-tdee', whioh hod eleeady made diwf ^ into (he Goep^, 1^ 
tbe Mahayankn kaeod of the Buddha m an age (kk aJk 

Kuahen KanSia) trtien the Mthiyloa »ee tbe preniSnf «gion m a Kua^ 
Empire whii beetr^tbe Hindu Kuab sM embroeed dw ^ 

BytSe World as well ee tha north-western Kfoer of the Indw 
vi. li, pp. 37S-I, and V. C 0) (r) a, toL v, pp. c ja-S and nfto. a W el. ^ 
don, l^ewr, would not in any ease tovtr ^ 

i^tho Plli aorioturae wWdi are antener to tbe Cbmotn fire; and thete »iD have to m 
aSuDted former other ofrwopoaribk-ays. 

oricin, we must suppeoe thst they found their wty wt of tlw Syrtac into the 
(hmr« the period^SeJlftiung befo« the close of ^ ^ eeotw Md 
■erne date uokno-ri bofore uw inveswn ^ India by Aleundee ^ 

Indus Valley ww pollticaUy united with tbe Syriac World under the 
Pax AJmma. % tha other hand, if tbe eoromon 
myst suppOM that they found their way tndie 
AUeand^r^reion into Northern India and ^e rniddk of the first 
Chflstiao Era, -ther by the overland route frorn Patahputre "" 

Antfoch-on.OfOftM* or by the maritime route from «*« South lodien pom wBc^ 
The overland route weni to have been opened ^ter ^ 
eitablishmentof the Meuryan Bmj^ in In^e and the 

Asia; the trade ilong thie route rSived e ptu edmiilua bom the conqueet of the now 
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We have also already come across another unmistakable deposit 
of ‘folk-lore’ in the Matlhaean and Lucan prologues to the Gospel 
story of Jesus's life and preaching; and this tale of the conception 
and birth of a child who is not the son of his mother’s husband is 
told, as we have seen, not only of Jesus but also of several pagan 
Hellenic men of mark—Plato, Alexander, Sdpio Africanus Major, 
Augustus—who all of them likewise in some sense played the part 
of saviours, besides being told of several pagan Hellenic demigods 
or heroes: Ion, Perseus, Hlraklfe.* Another story which hangs 
together with Ae miraculous-birth story, and which is found in 
the Gospels in the same context, is that of the miraculous—or, at 
any rate, extraordinary—ocape of the child ^om a mortal dariger 
wiuch t^eatens him in his infancy. In another cont«t» we have 
already noticed one widespread version of this story in which the 
babe is a foundling; and in this connexion we have observed that 
the Lucan account of the infancy of Jesus preserves at least one 
vestige of the foundling motif in representing the new-born babe 
as being laid in a manger. We may now observe that the Matthtcan 
account preserves a variation on this theme which is also included 
in the legend of one of those pagan men of mark who are credited 
with a divine paternity, In the legend of the infancy of Augustus,* 
as in the prologue to the Gospel according to Saint Matthew, the 
villaiti does not conhne his vlUainy—as he does in the more usual 

dcr«]k( of th« MauryM by tbe Eutbydemid Etetriut Gmli pnnee 

D«T«inu« IB lb« decade o( tM *«cef>d cenrury b.?.; it eurmed (be «elbpee 9 ( 

tb« EuibydeiTud end Seleudd Empiie*, arid it revived in the Uit eoituiy s.c.. 
P<^Befim^oe(d a fa* JteoMB u^bb Syru and wheo lha Pahnyrenea {ice 11. D (i). 
voi. u, p. i I, a(M«el apenad up a abort cut from Dun u Daawacua acrw the Borthem 
comer of the Nor^ Arabiin Dmrt <«e« Tam, W. W.: 7^ Gfttkt Boetria cod /ndia 
(Cambr>d4« 19jS, Univ*c»iey P«»a), pp. Si-a, a6o-J, j6t-3, 3»-7). Aa for th# man- 
tiina rvuie. the uda aleni it vu coBusBodad by South Anbiin nnodJemen unul the 
ant tiuou^-veyigc from Syypt to IndiB waa raadc by Eudom of Cytioua area 110 b£. 
EudoKua’i CteA fuccMaen mduall)’ ahortanad the vay«|«—vhicK in EudortM^a day 
wb* ttill mida cobjcwmc all the way—by cuttiftB aton iBd store adventuroualy Mnsa 
The op«B in yritb the aid of the mMU«oaaj aod taJi proceaa of ahorraalng. «luek began 
eifta iO«-So b.C., wat eom^aied «v«« A.D. 4O-SO (i>o. oa tbe ava of the piecipiraDoa at 
(he atofT of jeaua in the Gaipeli), whan iha Greek aavigatera of the lacben Oeaen 
ventured at Iwi W aail might aemu the open a«a from the oomab eeeatto (be loutben 
tip^ Inda. without ippraeehrng AnhiBBtalt. Aa a raaultof ihie Greek cooqueatof (be 
indiaa Geaea, pepper obtainable m abuBdasce at Albena iB SS S.C., and a Buddhiat 
frevcotow. before ibe cDd of tbe Ptolemue At*, baa beta diacovered by 

Sir niaden Petnr at Aleaodria CTem, op OT., pp, eupeneding enodeta: 

HManattu Chabachen (London tw, Arnold), pp. 19^}. It will be *aan that the 
meana of eonmunitabBe baeween India and the Lerut iteaddy unproved ie the aoune 
of three and a half e«nturi«* between the wriciBg of the SiftBnipitB in India evta 
300 B.C. Rid the i^eine of the Goapela in the Levant In the aecond balf of tbe fine 
eearury of the CbnacaD En. 

t See rV. C (Ui) (e) s (tO. vol, 'ly. b ^ 5 , and V, C (ii) (s), is the preaent volume, 
pp. a66-4, above. * In Ilf. C (ii) (d), vol. lii. pp. 3S9-bi, above, 

* Reeounied, oa the authohey of one of Auguitue’e freedmtn. Juliue Mantbui, by 
Sutteniue: chap. 94. (aee Meyer, S.: Ort p m a gwtdA^^nttduChuUH^ 

itau, vbI, i (Stuttgart and Berlin 1 pai, Cotta), pp. A maeaecre of lAAOcafiu. aa as 

erpiaiion lor the eppearaaee of a eeoiet, la elao a«cp oed to Nero (SuatoaiuB: l 4 /t V hVo, 
chap. 36 ), but in tnla om it is not auggesred that the villain'a motive U a fear (bat obo of 
hii victima asay be dretin^ to luppXmtbim os hia throne. 
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ver&ion of the —to an aciempt upon the life of a single babe 

who (he feaie) may be destined to supplant him; in order to make 
sure that his destined supplanter shall not aurrivO) he gives orders 
for the destruction of all the infant life of an entire community. 
Herod, made aware by the Magi that a Messiah has been bom in 
Jewry, and informed by the doctors of the Jewish Law that the 
Messiah's birth-place is to be fiethiehem, decrees the slaughter 
of all children in Bethlehem from two years old and under.* The 
Senate, beir^ warned by a prodigy that Nature Is pregnant with 
the future King of the Roman People, decrees chat no child born 
in chat year is to be reared.* 

If we paas from the Matchaean and Lucan accounts of Jesus's 
birth and infancy and childhood to che episode of the Baptism In 
Jordan by John and the airaultaoeous Designation of Jesus as the 
Son of God, we may remind ourselves that, in another context,^ we 
have found Hellenic affinities for the figtire of a dove as an emblem 
and emissary of a godhead. And if we pass on from the Designation 
to the Temptation, which is placed immediately after It in all three 
Synoptic Gospels^ and is recounted in detail in both Matthew and 
Luke, we shall observe that the Tempter’s invitation to Jesus to 
cast himself down from a pinnacle of the Temple^ is one version 
of a Tolk-tale’ which makes its appearance in pagan Hellenic 
literature in che forms of the challenge to Theseus to cast himself 
overboard into 'Kis father’s house* In che depths of the sea,^ and 
the invitation to Psyche to cast herself down from the brow of a 
crag into the arms of Zephyr.® 

Xn analogous Temptation of Gautama by Mara (the Indlc 

' t.f. in the of Oedipus, Psnni*. JtMn. Omta. Zcua, Horuj. CyTvt (s nnsle 

bsbs), in (h« kfciMi of Roenulua snd Rsntui (iwias). * MsR. it. i-tS. 

* Tb« al<, b i-ii, of PfttrooJt^s instrucison to tK« mtdwive* to kiU sU the idoIc 

Mmo by the Kebrsw women sfrost mth tAs ManhjesB sod Mmchsa ul« in 
icprcocoDfn tbs TiUsio w moUna sn srrstnpt upon ths livssof tii tho (ntsU) ebildree of 
1 ceiamunjry. ood not caeraly upon tbs lift of s Stnaie ebiid; but tbo motive Mcn^d to 
Pbsnob it not ibo mim u ihsi socribod to Hofod «ad to tbs Ssewte. In tho Monhoetn 
•od Msnthan t«k tbs villsiA't reuon fot dscidina to nisssoefo tbo ebildren whelsaJe 
ia net b« wuhta to oxtorminsre tn eneit« nitentko, but sioiply ce Mbs sum 

Out • Mnilo child, wbvn he emnot identify, sh^ not ooape. Oe ib« other head 
dsoian etel^ ths Ures of ill ths (nule) ehildreo of the Kebrswe U not ia6> 
dental to enothtr eim. but ii sn end in itself. Whet Pbwioh Nan li set chat eontcpira- 
cukr Hebrew child it aoinf to usurp Rhinoh’s Chtone, but that the Hebrew corr.nUAity 
as 4 whole is eoloa to bococne rtMre thsn a match for the ^ypttse Society as a whole. In 
thii mattatofiMOvethe MaKhaeso and MarathaD telefobowi. ootthe tale orPheraoh e 
asodiy in ^edus. but the mydu of Urangs’e end Cronos' etrodties in the Theinny of 
Heeiod. Uramw bunee «U (hw own) ehildren alive ( 11 . xsa-So) end Cnnoe ewaSowa etf 
(be own) children 01 . 4 S 9 -^). forNir(inpUcit]y ifi the easeof Uraoua tod aapbetly in 
the caa« of Cronos) of beinf eupplanted one dey^oM of them. 

< In V. C (1) (/) ]]. Acres 1 . pp. jSi'Si abeve. 

t Men. |v. i-tti Mark i. Lnkoiv. 1-13. 

* puaSd in Bec^yUdu.^A’cb'Msei xvi [rviO (P. Bliea’ odlcion (Uipsis <94®* 
Touhiter^ pp. lat-ja). ^ bow poiiitcd out to the writer of thi* Study by Frefeaaor 

* This pwSIri baa boee pointed out by 6nuA,JVwwry Old Ae«taMe,pp. 66 > 7 e. The 
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counterpart of AhrimaQ and Satan) is a theme which occurs fn 
several passages in the scriptures of the Hinayanian Buddhist 
school of Indie philosophy. In a passage of the Padhanasutta 
Mira exhorts Gautama not to push his self-mortidcation to the 
point of severing the last thread that still binds the philosopher- 
ascetic to physical life on Earth; in a pusage of the Sarnyutta> 
Nihaya Mira exhorts Gautama to assume the sovereignty of a 
mundane kingdom; and these two incidents look like counterparts 
in the one case of the Devil's suggestion to Jesus to turn stones 
into bread and in the other case of his suggestion to him to accept 
a mundane oecumenical sovereignty. The hypothesis of a fortui¬ 
tous coincidence between these respective legends of the Tempta¬ 
tion of Gautama and the Temptation of Jesus would appear to be 
ruled out by the ^ct that, in each of the two correspondences here 
cited, Certain details that are to be found in the Gospels are like¬ 
wise to be found in the Pal! scriptures, though this not in exaedy 
the same relation to the incident as a whole. For instance, the 
conceit of a su^er£ciai resemblance between a stone and a piece 
of food, which m the Gospels is crystallized into a suggestion for 
turning a stone into a loaf of bread, turns up in the corresponding 
passage of the Padhanasutta as a simile of Gautama’s in^regna- 
bility to Mara’s assaults. 'A crow,’ says Mira, ’was once dis¬ 
appointed St finding that sn object which looked like a lump of fot 
was only a stone after all. The crow had to fly away hungry; and 
now I, Mira, have to give up Gautama as a bad job—as the crow 
gave up the stone!’ Similarly, in the Samyutta-Ni^ya, Mira 
exhorts Gautama to turn, not a stone into bread, but a mountain 
into gold as a sequel to his exhortation to him to assume sovereignty 
over a mundane kingdom. The mountain wiiich Mara names is the 
Himalaya—and we are left wondering whether, In some common 
source of the Buddhist and the Chrisdsn Temptation-story, this 
may not have been the ‘exceeding high mountain’ from the summit 
of which the Devil showed Jesus all the kingdoms of the World.* 
We may next notice two miracles—the Walking on the Water 
(Matt. xiv. 22-33 * Mark vi- 45-51 = John vi. 15-ai) and the 
Feeding of the Multitudes (Matt. xiv. 15-21 « Mark vi. 35-44 * 
Luke ix. 12-17 = John vi. 5-13, and Matt. xv. 32-8 *» Mark viii, 

Iwhich are embedded not only In the Gospels but also in 

clu^I«nse vbkh in the G^jpele is repieMitted m • tonptsdoo thatjaxue re«8ts ii repre* 
Mfited lA (he Koriee of Thseue knd w a teat of faUb nom which (he hero 

fherotne) doet not flineb. But (be ordeel (end ebo ibe tableau ifi which it ia viauaiiied) 
U (he eefna in ell three ; end io sU tbrte, a^n, tbebero (heroiaa) reeponda to 

idanticaJ eheneitf* victenouaJy. (boogh in the «ne case the ewtory i* won by ■ xefuaal 
■nd in tho other two esaea by to Mceponce. 

' Mart. (V, S a Luhe iv. Cotnparc the aettiog of Lucaen^a dialogua berwaee 
Hermea and Charon, from whieh a pevage ha* t«eo Quoted in V. C (!} (d) io,pp. 133-4, 
above. 
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Mahay&niaa Buddhist scriptures (the JItsks and the sdJl younger 
VimaJkkininlrdeiasuCra)^ which, at least in their present form, are 
all of them considerably later than the Gospels in date. Again, 
there is a tale—‘the Widow's Mite'—which is found not only in 
the Gospels according to Saint Mark (xii. 41-4) and Saint Luke 
(xxi. 1-4) but also in the SutraJamkira, IV, 22, which is a work 
irom the pea of one of the early fathers of the Mahayanlan Bud¬ 
dhist Church, Akv^hosa(,/Zom> circa a . d . ioo ).* And there are two 
similes—'the Birds of tti Air* and 'Dogs and Crumbs'—which, 
as we have already observed in another context, ^ are each of them 
CO be found on the one hand in the Gospels and on the other hand 
in two pieces of pagan Hellenic literature, one of which appears 
to be approximately contemporary with the Gospels, while the 
other is at least Bve hundred years older. There Is another simile 
of two roads—representing respectively the ways of Vice and 
Virtue—which is to be found not only In the Gospel according to 
Saint Matthew (vii. 13-14) but also In Xenophon's MemarahUia 
(Book H, chap. 1, §21)* and In Hesiod’s Works ondD/^i ( 11 . 287- 
92). There is also a ‘folk-tale*—recounting the disappointment that 
is the inevitable consequence of looking for figs out of season— 
which can be detected as the common source of the incident of 
the Cursing of the Barren Fig Tree (Matt. xxi. * Mark xi. 
12-14) ^ passage in one of the lectures of the Stoic philo¬ 

sopher Epictetus {Dissertationes, Book 111 , chap. 24, §§ 85-8) 
wUch we have qxxoted already* in another connexion. We may 
aUo here recall two apparently pros^biai sayings—*] cannot dig' 
and ‘the dty Is being |>y storm’—which are to be found on 

the one hand in the Gospels and on the other hand in Aristophanes' 
Birds,^ and add another saying of the same character—‘Many are 
called, but few are chosen’—which ia to be found on the one hand 
in the Gospel according to Saint Matthew’ and on the other hand 
in the scriptures of the Orphic Church.* 


I Th« W«lLaa on the Wtter ii to b« fouitd io the introduction to Jluke tM; iKe 
Fe« 4 int M the Multitudee in the inuoductioo to Jiufce 7S. ead io 
cutre, to (e Chineee utneUtion of e Sueknr eenprure of the Maheyeniui Chuiu). 
!t will W oobeed that in the Mihanoion Buddbiit scrtptuni the two minclee in 
quite different cootena, whrreoe uer ere pieced )n invMdkte juztapoiitiee mth one 
enotber in the Goepele. ... 

* Al«»sheee eppe&rt to hove be«o % costenoorur of the Kmhin Kins Keniebu. 
who MigBcd <er« hj,. 9S-IJ 3 Smith, V. A.: Xid e/ jtd ed. 

(Oxford jqt4, CUroftdOfi Proee), pp. ado-i; Sir Cb.: Afwdewm B>MMm 

(London t qi >. Arnold, 3 vole.}, vd. ii, pp. $>-4}. 

« 


t Qit Arnold, 3 vol 
In V. C <i) (/)::• Annu 1, pp. 

* See p. 470, pelow. 

* See V. C (1) (d) 11, Anwx 1.1 

* /7eAi^W» cA«eo(, ^ .......... ^ 

e kie xudBowSdeoi, U rr Ba/tro* (OrpAMeewn Frat*t"ia, CoUept ORo 

Ken (Borlin 1923, w^meffO. freaiMtj 5 end 33s. preeerved by Pbto iP f’hoede 

690). 


P. 03 - 4 ). 

3S4-7 end 3S7. feoowte t, ehove. 
t In V. C oHd) (0. p. t47, footnote 1, ebon. 
ttS, ebon. 

(lerof (Mett. uh, 14 }, 
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Most of the topics chat we have cited up to this point'^as examples 
of what appears to be the jetsam of *fblk-lore* which has beca 
washed up on to the shores of the river of 'folk-memory^ and has 
there come to be imbedded in more or less sophisticated works of 
literaturo—are topics which not only bear marks of having 
drifted, at some stage of their literary history, in the current of 
Lethe’s scream, but which, to all appearance, are native co these 
waters and display no trace of ever ha\dng known any other mental 
environment chan this before they iinJly came to rest in their 
present literary context. Miracles and parablea and aimiies and 
proverbs are ^e very stuff of which 'folk-lore' consists} and if, 
when we find specimens of any of these primitive genres incon¬ 
gruously embedded in sophisticated works of literature, we can 
legitimately account for them as being the jetsam of 'folk-lore', we 
need seek no farther than that for an explanation of their origin. 
There is, however, one set of verbal correspondences' between an 
incident Ui the Gospels and a cento of passages from the Birds 
which may be explicable on the hypothesis of a subterranean con¬ 
tact on the level of psychic life at which the waters of ‘folk-memory* 
flow, but which at the same time cannot be interpreted as a seep¬ 
age, into (he Birds on the one band and Into the Gospels on the 
other, of an element which has not merely travelled for a season 
in the current of 'folk-memory* but has also actually originated at 
this priraidve level of psychic life. The Aristophanic phrases here 
in question bear no obvious marks of an extraneous origin in ‘folk¬ 
lore’ ; there is no reason to doubt that they are the original work of 
the Attic playwright himself; and, if so, then in this case we are con¬ 
fronted with a process that b different ftxxn, and more complex than, 
the process that we have been studying so far. We are here apparent¬ 
ly in the presence of a group of mental images or ideas which have 
started life on the plane of sophisticated literature; have percolated 
down from this starting place to the level of 'folk-lore'; have 
travelled at this level from Attica to Palestine in the subterranean 
stream of 'folk-memory'; and, after having eventually been washed 
ashore In a barely recognizable shape, have become embedded in 
a semi-sophiscicated work of literature, the Gospels.^ This lecon- 
struedon of the literary history of these Aristophanic phrases is 
supported by the unquestionable occurrence of Menandrean 
phrases in the New Testament; for we need have no hesitation in 
accepting as the original work of Aristophanes' fellow countryman 
and successor Menander one fragment ftom this later Atdc play¬ 
wright's lost plays which recurs verbatim In one of Saint foul's 

' See y. C W (<0 *Aimes I, pp. 353-4, ebovc. 

* Thii u p«rhsp< sIm the history of tae prover^Al te^ncebeut Hhe city beins teken 
by itomi (»«« V. C (i) 14 ) 11, Ames (, pp. ssS-p, sbore). 
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Epistles,’ snd another fragment which two motifs that 

both recur in the Gospels, though here in dif^renc contexts.* The 
common sourte of the manifestly kindred pictures of the Primitive 
Christian and the Primitive Pythagorean commxinal life, in the 
Acts of the Apostles and in lambli^us's Life of Pythagoras,^ can 
also hardly have been other than a sophisticated piece of literature; 
and there are two passages in the New Testament—one in the 
Epistle to Titus* and the other in the speech on the Areopagus 
wMch is placed In the mouth of Saint Paul by the author of the 
Acts^in which a tag of Greek poetry not only reappears verbatim 
but is quoted by the Christian writer with an express acknowledge* 
ment of the pagan Hellenic literary source. 

We have, indeed, already had occasion to observe that the 
jetsam on the strand of the stream of *folk-memory" by no means 
exclusively consists of matter that has originated in those waters, 
and that some of the objects which the current deposits high and 
diy are flotsam which has stood on dry land already once before, 
at an earlier stage of its existence, before ever it was engulfed by 
the stream whl^ has now disgorged it, We have noticed, for 
example, a number of heroes and heroines of romance—‘Ninus’ 
and ‘Scmiramis* and 'Seaostris', ‘Nectaneboa* and ‘Dhu'l-Qar- 
nayn*—whose ‘fictitious’ shapes have been fashioned out of the 
authentic portraits of historic^ personages. And this phenomenon 
mn perhaps also be illustrated from the Gospels. Is it conceivable, 
for instance, that the parable of the husbandmen who did the 
dastardly d^ of putting to death the son of the owner of the 
vineyard when bis father had sent him to them as hJs emissary 
(Matt. x». 33-41 = Mark xii. 1-9 * Luke xx. 9-16) is an echo 
of the historic crime of Opimius, who arrested and executed Ful- 
vius’s son when the boy was sent across no-man's-land, under flag 
of truce, to parley with his father’s adversaries (Plutarch: Graechi, 
chaps. 37-$)? And is it conceivable, again, that the episode of the 

> 00 SuiXUi 'Evil MamuakttKM c»mtpt good miDoen/ 

—Meiwio^. T, Kcok't «dfeoR. re), lii. p. Sa, No. 3: S - x Cor. zv. 93 
a 06 JIM xotsmtr OMOlS «t% 

M t4( Itlv l'■ra»*a ratrtef 

2 ’ luirw ofm, o U SM rb 
Of Khi» fnSBCat of Mcfioeder (Kock. voL iU, p, xSs, No. 34 ^) 

eobeed In mm. zo. t^o (the mo poiugee have elreody been quoted uget^ra IV. C 
lii) («) vd. ir, p. 1 30 , abe««), white tb« rtet ere echoed io Mitt. vi. (eeev 

' 3, Aonn^i, rol. t, p. ^}, footnote ^ ebere. 

“ Icaesidee’ poem (eee (. V (i) vol.», p.«. footnote 

.63, foovteu 6 , above). 
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• Tftuei. la, 
3, aad V. C (0 

• See V. C<i 
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(d) 7, p. 11, footnote 3. ehove. 
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pilfhmage of the Msgi, which is recounted in the Matthaean pro- 
iogue (coap. ii) to the Gospels, has been precipitated by an Impact 
which may have been made on the imagination of the internal 
proletariat of the Hellenic World by an historic visit of a party of 
Magi, not to the infant Jesus at Bethlehem, but to the adult 
Emperor Nero at Rome, in the suite of Tiridates, when the Arsacid 
Ring of Armenia came to pay hie respects to his Roman auaerain 
in A.D. 66 (Pliny: Hisiorvi NatutaUs, Book XXX, chap. 2; cf, 
Suetonius: Lift of NerOy chap. 13)? 

Whatever judgement we may pass on these two last-suggested 
possibilities,! we shall probably agree that historical events and 
literary phrases are not the only hinds of foreign matter that can 
find their way into the stream of ‘folk*memory’. How, for example, 
are we to account for a striking correspondence between two 
passages in the exordium of the Gospel according to Saint John 
(i. z6 and i8)-^*And of his fullness have we all received’ Ik 
Tov nayrts and ‘No man 

hath seen God at any time; the only begotten Son, which is in the 
bosom of the Father, he hath declared him’ iwpoKt 

wonoTf d fiovoy^v^s vios, d tov tov koAsw toO Trar/wr, 
efry/ifocTo)—and the last words of Plato’s Tirruteus (^sc): 'Having 
thus received, and been filled full with, living creatures, mortal and 
immortal, the Cosmos—a living creature tlit contains the things 
that are seen, being such a thing itself, a god chat is a semible 
image of the mteHigible [godbeadj-^hss become superlatively 
great and good and beaulihjl and perfect, being this unique and 
only begotten Heaven' {&vr[r6, ydp mu dddvara XafiufV k<u 
OV fiTrA 7 ;po)dri$ ode d Kdo/xor oxhti/, dpaTov rd dpard 

CiKCUv TOO voTfToO Q,lQ$7jrQt, ^t^C4rTer mj 2 ^K^rof KoMiCTd? re 
«ifr t«A<cwtotos ydyei^ €f5 ovpavos oBt cSv) ? Does it not 

seem probable that the stream of ‘folk-memory’ provided a 
channel along which the imagery, and even the vocabulaiy, of the 
Tsmaeus has Rowed into a scmi*philosophical work of Christian 
literature which, in all probabili^, was composed not much less 
than five hundred years after the last sentence of the Timaeus had 
taken shape in Plato's mind ? 

‘ 2 q Chnatianiry there are echoes of Stoic or Platonic ideas; but In 
saying this we do not mean to Imply that the Apostles, and certainly not 
that Jesus Himself, had frequented the schools of the philosophera or 
had read their books. It is true that the Logos in the opening seocences 
of the Gospel according to Saint John can be traced bau with censinty 

> E^trd lAtyttiUrifrvt vnd Chnimaam, *«), i {Stuttyirt tnd Berlin 

>ssr, CoRel p. $9, {eetnote 1) rejeeti, ••uMenvincinf, thisexplaAetumaftheappeer* 
•me et the Megi lo (be Cecpcleccw^nKto Skint Menhew. F»r«aotberpoaiibIe«oujGe 
of ibe epBode o( tbe Miei lee p. su. (MtmU s, below. 
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to PbUo; &ad nothing nanda in the nay of the supposition that the 
author of the Gomel may have been acquainted with some of PUo’s 
wridogs or ereo Lave bun in personal contact with Philo himaelf. 
These, however^ are isolated crceptiooa; and in general the New Testa* 
ment is veiy remote from the cultivateid life, and, by the same token, 
from the philosophy, of the age. Yet in ^milar conditions to-day one 
often hears peopfe in a humble walh of life reproducing ideas originally 
put into currency by Schopenhauer or Darwin, although the plagiarist 
has never read one word of these thinkers* works. The hict is that ideas 
which suit the times mread rapidly from mouth to mouth, and some¬ 
time* turn up in di^renc places simultaneoualy, without their ex¬ 
ponents being necessarily dependent on one anoth«. Whether Chris¬ 
tianity is really indebted for ita PUtonic or Stoic content to the disciples 
of Plato and Zeno, or whether it U merely a case of the ideas beu^ 
evoked in Christianity too by the same Z^lgtist, is thus a question whkh 
cannot be answered with certainty in any particular instance. The one 
pobtthat is impregnably established is that the teachings of Christianity 
are not entirely new and original, but are for the most part rooted in the 
spiritual life of the age.*' 

From the foregoing survey it would appear that the Gospels 
contain, embedded in them, a considerable number and varied of 
elements which have been conveyed to them by the stream of 'folk- 
memory*, and which have originated partly in these waters but 
partly also on stretches of ooce dry ground which the shifting 
subterraneau currents of a perenni^y flowing primitive psychic 
life have subsequently undermined and swept away. Go this 
showing, it would seem that the Gospels contain elements which 
are not ‘historical’ in the conventional usage of that word. We 
^hall find, however, if we carry our inquiry farther, that in this 
respect the Gospels are not unique among the works of literature 
which are our sources for the hero-stories of which we are here 
trying to make a comparative study. For example, if we now apply 
to the work of the pagan Hellenic historian Phylarchus the ana¬ 
lytical treatment that we have just been applying to the Gospels, 
we shall see the 'historicity' of this sophisticated Heileoic author’s 
narrative dissolve, almost melodramatically, before our eyes. We 
have only to turn to the masterly and devastating analysis that has 
already been made by a genuinely scientific Hellenic historian of 
the post-Phylarchan generation: to wit, Polybius (Book II, chap. 
56, §§ t-6 and 7-ia): 

‘Among the historians who aie Arstus's conterDpoiaries, Phylarchus 
is one who enjoys 1 high reputation in seme circles; and, ss Phylarchus 
is perpetually breaking out into polemics against Aratua and into eop- 

> 966tk. 0,.GtuJueSu dm Vvur^’^tda A»tiktn v«J. 

1931, MflBltr), pp. wfemo to, by oabcipibon, iCi V, C (1) («) 4 (•), rol. v. 

p. 4s4. feotoote t, above. 
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tradicdoiu of wbat Ar&uis ayd, it would smiq useful, or rather unavoid- 
dsle, for the present writer, who has deliberately elected to follow 
Aratus in his account of De^enes and adJ that pertains to him, to take 
up this issue. If we were to pass it over without looking ioCo it, we might 
be exposing ourselves to the reproach of leaving Fel^ood to take Iter 
stand in the held of historiography on a footing of equality with Truth. 

'We may begin with the general criticlscn that the whole of this his¬ 
torian’s treatment of his subject bristles with examples of carelessness 
and slovenliness. In the present place, however, we may perbaps allow 
ourselves to confine our censure on points of ^lail to chat portion of 
Phylarcbus’s work that overlaM t^th our own: that is to say, the part 
(hat deala with the CleomMiic War. This much of his work we cannot 
•void subjecting to the lens of cridcism. And (hat will certainly be 
sufficient CO bring to light tbs peruStatt and the forte that Pbylar^us 
displays in hia treatment of the whole of his subject. ... 

*ln hia eagerness Co move bis readers to piw and to win their sym¬ 
pathy for lus story be introduces scenes of women locked fn one 
anothers’ arms, with hair dishevelled and breasts exposed, and throws 
in, as further ingredients, the tears and lamencatlons of persons of both 
sexes, all duttem up with aged parents and tlnv childru, on their way 
to the gallows. He plays this game all through his history, and hia per¬ 
petual aim in every episode is always to give a visual impressioo of the 
horrors. Kis vein is an ignoble and effeminate one; but we may let that 
pass and may proceed to examiae bis work from the standpoint of what 
IS strictly relevant and useful for the professional historian. From this 
standpoint we may lay it down that the business of a writer of history 
is not to use bb subject as an insmiment for making a shattering im¬ 
pression on his public by hocus-pocus (i^paTeutf^>o>'),^ and not to 
invent oratory that may be appropriate to tlu occasion or to elaborate the 
subsidiary details that may be implicit in the facts.’ These are the tricks 
of the playwrights,’ The historian’s business is co give an exact record of 

' N.6.—ii th« word thit £■ v«<d of the ceD/urioi crieki (hsi wore per/ormed b? 
Buniu fPMt* Sj aed 93l.^A.J.T. 

* Perr^iu* livet up to thOM prioeipleo arhoa hi» owe rum cenu for r««oi 4 ots 
Cleonenco* end. Phrkrehui’e oxcAidstoslv biowneiuiisl ocasunt of the euidde of ibe 
hero and hie rweJvo eocnpoiuono (if we reay take tbie to be eubetantuU? roproduceal io 
Pluttrcfa, ebop. jS. H tj-tfi) •• repbocd in Polybiua'e fi&mUre (Book c^o. jp, ( $) 
by^euasdomd lUiement! 'They took tberr own IWce wiib e oborsoitriatiallT ^ansA 
(vpood'ry'oe odrotf rip Wve •ro< 4 e»w>«»u)e).—A.J.T 

I WbUe PolyoiM hoe inerbfutly aept hie own work froft from Pbylerehu#*# vioe of 
drepine hia narrative of hUtorieal evanta In the trtppinn of iselodrime, be baa baen 
aceuMd of, no doubt unintentionaliy. fakifyiag the true Mtoiyof atlaaat Ooeepiaodo by 
nuatakenl^ dramtUinf. itot the deieib ofihe atory. but the plot itaeJf. 'na apia^ ib 

t ueaaos la that of the unhappy laat pbaae of the life and relm of Kins Philip V of 
Taeeden. Aecordins te Walh^. ?. W.; *#dii»««f J/.ewoe: A PoRbiaa upon- 

ment' in Tjulmnel^f Heliemc 5&rdi'«, toI. ItuI, jojS, pan t, pp. ss-^r The tragic 
veraioo in Polybiua ia of hia own conatnierfon erd deea not aphof Kora ibo uneride^ 
lue 01 Mgedjoa oc hiatorial novda (if indeed aueh a thing aa an hiaiorica] novel esated 
(ji the Greek htenture of Polybiua'i dmel. Polybcui^i atncrurn on Phylerebua make it 
at leaat eatremety unlikely that h« oould have fallen into auch a crude error is a maitar of 
uuree>a«lecaan.... Polybiua'a mietak c either hit ova or parhape One prompted by faia 
Macedonian informanf.Uhoaay have reiaited popular goeeip and aupetehbtmtJwn current 
m Macedon—wu to tnrerpret PhrLp'a laat yeara aa a CSroo* ofinbntftkin induced by 
lyche and ahovnnr laeJf in an unreaaoned programnw of pU&ood anreaaion igaioat 

Rome (p. 67).—A.|,T. 
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the things thit were actually done and the words that were actually 
uttered, ev« if these happen to be rather tame. The purposes of 
History a^ of the Drama are not identical: they are antjtbclicaJ- The 
dramatiat’a business is momentarily to mahe a shattering impretsion on 
his audience and to cany them away by putting into the mouths of his 
characicfs whatever words will make the sirongeet appeal, The his¬ 
torian’s business is for all eternity to instruct and convince scholars by 
presenting them ^tb the truth, both of act and of word. On the stage, 
where the object is to take the audi^ce in, the first necessity is to say 
wh« will appeal, no matter whether it be a falsehood; in the writing of 
history, where the object is to be of service 10 scholars, the fiiat iiec«sky 
is to tell the truth.’ 

This Polybiaii criticism of Phykrdius’s manner and method 
exactly applies to Plutarch’s Lives of AgU and CUmms, in which 
(as we have seen reason to believe)* long rinmis of Phylatchus’s 
history are reproduced with a closenesa that In places approiti- 
mat« to identity. Indeed, if we may take Plutarch, in this piece 
of his work, as being tantamount to Phylarchua himself, there axe 
indications that Phylarchua positively gloried in the vices that 
Polybius attributes to him. 'The openiog sentence of his perora¬ 
tion, for instance, runs (Plutarch, chap. 60): 

‘Thus Lacedaemon staged a female drama which could bold its own 
against the male drama that had preceded it. In her last hour of life 
Sparta showed the World that hers was a virtue that was proof against 
all the slings and arrows of outrageous Forrune.’ 

And in an earlier passage (chap. 34) he writes of Xenares as 
'reciting the myth' of Agis to Cleoroenes, as a way of 

saying that he told him the story of Agis’ life. In fact, it looks as 
though in Fhylarchus’s imagination the authentic history of his 
heroes has already undergone a histrionic and sentimental trans¬ 
mutation vdtich has carried it a long distance away from the 
original. In other words, Phylarchus’s treatment of the lives of 
Agis and Cleomenes is another example of that mental prcMcess 
which has spun the stuff of romance out of the originally authentic 
histories of s likewise Hellenic Alexander the Great, as well as an 
Egyptiac Nectanebos and a Baby Ionic Sammu-ramat; and this 
clue, which Polybius’s strictures on Phylarchus have placed in our 
hands, has been followed out to its logical conclusion by s modem 
Western scholar.^ 


‘There cao be no doubt that in both these two of Plutarch’s lives there 
is a workmaruhip which, for short, we cao describe as being ‘’artistic”. 
The mere material is about all that this method of work has in common 
with the strict laws of our science of historical research; and I can see no 


• See 
J Qy, 
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grouDd for our continuing to count it as serious history.... It would 

M far better to describe these lives, without besting about the bush, 

as historical novels, in which cver^^ing is centred round the hero 

himself.'* 

Now that we have foUowed the story of Agis and Cleomenes out 
of the realm of history into that of romance, can we cany our pur* 
suit of it into the domain of 'folk*loro' P If a piece of sophisticated 
literature is to win iu way into ‘folk*lore’, the first necessity is that 
it should have achieved popularity; and the popularity of Phylar* 
chus’s treaOne&t of his subject is attested by the first sentence in 
the passage which we have quoted from Polybius.* This general 
presumption is supported by at least one mece of positive evidence. 
In the Plutarchan reproduction of the Phylarcnan romance the 
Passion of Cleomenes U followed by an epilogue which Polybius 
boycotts as completely as he boycotts the Phylarchan embroideries 
on the episode of Cleomenes' death; and this epilogue has a heroine 
who is brought on to the stage at this late hour in the day in the 
role of Panteus' wife, but who incongruously preserves thatanony* 
mity which, as we have seen,* is the hall-mark of a character in 
a ‘folk'tale*. 

In this anonymous heroine of the Cleomenes Romance a modem 
Western scholar^ detects the lineaments of a heroine who appears 
—at first anonymously, and later under the name of Pantheia*— 
in Xenophon's romance, the Cyropaedia, in the role of the wife of 
Abradataa. Like Panteus’ wife, Abradatas’ wife is separated 
her husband by a military disaster that overtakes a cause to which 
the husband has devoted himself. Like Panteus’ wife, she never 
rests till she has secured a reunion. Like Panteus' wife, she 
achieves this reunion with her husband only to suffer a second 
separation which is worse than the first, «nce this time the barrier 
winch interposes Itself between man and wife is not just an ordin* 
ary sea or continent but is the river of Death. And, like Panteus' 
wife, she reunites herself with her lost husband for second time 

by the only means now left to her: that is to say, by committing 
suicide. In this last scene the two tragedies coincide even in 


I fius. d(., p. 423. Tbit nrdJet I* bued by in tuthcr (pp. 4t7-«x) upon cerUSn 
epuodM IB ponicailtf ««, up«o CbtloBi*' iBirfccMMd witfi ber ntMr Lfroaidaj for b«r 
ClMfnbfoBu (nutueb, cImm. : 7 *tS); (b* Pupoe of A^ij (Plutwcb, o^m. 

• •Ad tbc pott*S«llMi&o Ml of (h« tfiaMr pf CJeomene* (Plutonh, obipo. 4 P-m). 

* Tm poiM 10 nude by Bus in m, dt., p. 430. 

> M p. «34, ibovB. • Dr. Muiin mun, is t keter lo tbe writer of thii Study. 

* Tbe tde of PMcbeii i> told, ia laotalmeftti tbet we Mpkrtwd fiooi od« enoUiM by 
0^1 miner, in Xenephen; Cyropat^i*, IV, 6. I it: V. t. 44 i-iSt V(. t, H 31-40; 
yi. 4, He-ri; VII. 3, 4$ a*xS, It li net till VI, i,{4i,t}>*t»oeiiciUid hyMroeme. 
laUicpmodinf pn eiy abe wnfened toea ‘tbe women from Suu wbo ie isld to have 
OM tbo lov«li«g| verruB 1*0 AaU*; 'ibe wife of Abredatu of Sum': 'tbe lovely womee’. 
StmilMly, in tb« epilofuc to the Qeemenei Romance, tbe beroino ie introdoced m 'the 
Wife or ranuui, a woman with • most lov«ly tAd noble pt ee ewc' (Plutvcb, chap. $9). 
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detail. As P&nteus* wife, when she is on the point of taking her 
life, makes all spectators withdraw with the sole exception of the 
sherifi’s officer (Plutarch, chap. 59), so Abradatas’ wife makes all 
spectators withdraw except her <Jd nurse (Xenophon wl. 3, § 14), 
In this last gesture, It Is true, Phylarchus's heroine goes one degree 
farther than her Xenopbontean precursor; for, whereas i^radatas’ 
wife instructs the nurse to drape her corpse and her husband's In 
one and the same pall, Panteus’ wife has 'need of none to lay her 
body out or drape it in a pall after she » dead’. But this variation 
is explained by the fact that in the Phylarchan romance the heroine 
does not slay herself over her husband's dead body; and this ante* 
cedent variation is explained In its turn by the &ct that in the 
Phylarchan romance the 'business' (in the theatrical meaning of 
the term) which In the Xenophontcan romance is assigned to the 
wife alone is distributed bet^en wife and husband. 

In the Xenopbontean romance Abradatas' wife, when she has 
struck herself her death-stroke, 'lays her head on her husband’s 
breast and dies in this posture'. In the Phylarchan romance this 
tableau is not omitted (it constitutes our Point of Correspondence 
No. 2S between the stories of certain psgan Hellenic heroes and 
the story of Jesus), but the figure that leans on the hero’s breast 
is not that of a woman but that of a bosom friend who Is of the 
hero's own sex, and the man who is cast by Phylarchus for this 
part in the last scene of the main drama is the twan who figures 
posthumously as the husband of the anonymous heroine of the 
epilogue. Nor Is this the only tableau belonging to the Xenophon* 
tean romance which Phylarchus has thus transferred from his 
epilogue to his main drama. At the opening of the last act of the 
tragedy of Pantheia In the CyropanHa. Pantheis is discovered 
(VIl. 3, §§ 5 and S) with her dead husband’s head on her knees 
in the posture of the KeM (our Point 6a)and in the Phylarchan 
romance this tableau likewise is, not omitted, but lifted out of 
the epilogue to the Passion of Cleomenes In order m provide an 
epilogue for the Passion of Agis. 

Tl^ transference of theatrical 'business’ from Panteus’ anony- 

^ Tbe membIwiM bcTwe«fi tbit Xuopbooteto Arbi tnd the triMbtioiul Cbciebao 
repreieetuiOD oS the aune tebteeu U eery «teee; f«r, while PtnihekAsd ber ertendintj 
•re the coualerperts of the women ia the Chnetua ubJcnu, Cyrua, wbo eaten after the 
eumin hwneeo, eerrupeitde to Joseph of Ajimatbeee. Ube jMeph.C)tMe(b; proxy 
ihrou^ Gedatae lad Cobry«») bmye <o«dy meteriih for kybg out the cocpae. Tb* 
ubleeu, followed hy to enuy ^ stole cbueeten, eooeotute* the eecond iceoe of 
tbe fint wt af Hebodorui’e melooruMdc remiMc, (be A»tMeptte (Book I). A lovely 
pH (Cheneleal 11 dit wf od by plivee eirunt nwooaleot 00 • rock ud Bkilsf et the 
moOQofije body of • youth OoesoBnee). Heppily the Touna loan li not deed ntd Che 
youni wotruo doee Mt eoeaauc suTode. lo Ukm apttal poisti Heliodorue it bouad to 
pert eompeay mtb Xenophon, beceose otherw ise e iace be hat introduced the fitU in 
nie fires eet^hie melodnoM would be bfougbt to ao ebnipt •f)d ptetsecure end et 
tbe outMU 
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mom wife in the h^e$$ of Xenophon’s Pantheia to Fanteus 
himself perhaps offers a due for finding the answer to the at first 
sight puzding question of whj the Fantbeia^noti/ should have 
been dragged into the Cleomenes Roraaoce at all. May we venture 
upon the guess that Panteus annexed to himself certain appro¬ 
priate incidents the Pantheia Romance on the strength of an 
accidental and superficial resemblance between the two proper 
names And thatPbylarchue, having first plundered the Pantheia 
Romance of everything in it that was conveniently transferable 
to the male deuteragonist in his own melodrama,* packed the rest 
of the booty into an epil<^e because he could not bear not to 
make some use of such admirable material ? 

On this ahomng, Xenophon’s heroine has provided Phylarcbus 
with the whole substance for one character that is perhaps entirely 

< Ttftteus’ ha* • leek ef kciru tkc uiMuliee MuAten«n Um femruBe imm 
*P as(htU', but Uui ■pomnnce ia, of coutm, doMptin. Tbe eorreet eowtefpirtQf 
*Puitbeia' is 'Ptathdoo' md) tha nuacuUne form migbt pcrbap* kgiiimttely be 
eentpeeted bv eubaemtini the (emuAMien '•eiu* for u large • ^rtion w possible of the 
Meendneacee of the compound word,tbt rewlt. ereathen.irould to not *PMteus’ but 
*Peotheu«’. The eetwJ form *Panteua’ may itaelt, no doubt, be ■ conuaci*on a! a com' 
peuBd word: but, if ae, that) the origu)^ form will bav« been «f the etder, aot of 
'Pas'Ilb'']'. but of *Pam4'[—y et (e.g. 'PanttcUa', *PanCaanua’, ‘Puiie* 

Iaea\ 'PtAtauchua'), 

* If we were is aa anreMiedy 'higher cfidml' mcod and had eoAfitved out aUention 
to Rutarcb'a Uvsi ^ Cfaenauat without talong (be preccudoc of eomparint 

reproduetKO of rhylarchua'a roaaeea with the oeeflappiM pottiona cf the hiaioriw 
MfTaCiee of Polybiua, we might be tcmptod lato baardiag (fia further eo^ecrure that 
the Panteua who playa hla pat aa Cleomana* ^oaom fnead la not irt hct an hittorloal 
peraoiuge who ha beon poatbomoualy deeked out by Phlarehua in bonowed plumm 
of mmaooe that ha*e b«m phjtked out of Xaoocboo’a ftrcpoadfo. W« might go tbe 
iengtb of augmdBg that ^Piataua’ ia a Seeti&ua obaneier uuough and throuu. with m 
• ubtCaoce in hisi whatooeyer beyood tbe apoila which a tbird^eATun Greeli matorical 
novelial bar p^ged from the work of a fourtb^ertuir predeoeeaor, la 'Panteua' reaily 
noUBJig but Pandiau truafoniad from a womaa into a man ? We might aeem to have 
bar* ifi our gmao a acoopd aDooTmoui chancier that baa drifted into ^ykrohua'a 
romasoe out of tu itream of 'roU(«]ere'. But we ihait abtcdoc thia pardeolar path of 
explontioo if we happen to opew our copy of Polybiua at Book V. obap. j?, $ S \ fOr hero 
«« aball find Pohtbua (whoae vereohy ia above euapictoo) ibowug ua a loapehot of 
Cltomcaea prowfafig up aad dowp the queytlda at Akxandria att^ed by^Pamua 
and HippitMl So Panteua tuna out after all to ba a man of fieeh and bleed, end bkvwiae 
Hippitat lAiotba bargain, Pelybrua baa dom ua a good turn io pulling iw up abort: for. 
if, u) out 'higher wieoal' mo^. wo bad taJiea a aysopbc view of pair of pro pe r 
fiamea. tbe eootpanaen might have dioched our otmwctioB that we were here in tbe 
preaane* of the itufl of 'folk•lore'. Hippitaa meant 'the benatnao’; aod, whes w* to 

the Pluterehan (j.a. PhyUmtaan) accouat of Cleomanea' Uat lOitae at tbe head of hia 
twelve eompaoioiu, we find, euro erKugh, (bat 'Hippitaa' ia put up on hon^Al If 
we did oot know frm Polyhua that Hippieaa waa an utori&af penonage wbo genuinely 
borw that name, we might nare ktourealvea be isvaiglad into Imagiaiog that '(be hone* 
man' in tbe laatecene wee an anoDypwua efauacternoni a folk-nla wboae 'buaiBaaa' lA 
a aoODe in whkfa he playa a cosapieuoiia part bai been laid under cootribudoo in ordar 
to furolib him with a proper oanta when oe U bdog lifted out of tbe awnp of 'fo^-lore' 
and beliu mterpoliua into a ahapeer of autheotk Mtocy. The taatimony of F^yl^ua 

B rovea that, aa a matter of fact, wa ahould hare no warrant at all for rqtaiog aiiber 
ippitaa’ or Panteua’ clum to hiftonciey on tbe ground (bar than reapectiva namea 
were too exquMiraly approonate le ba aeoepted aa geouine. On tbe aame Una of argu* 
mant tea ahould be ecopelkd to diabeUare that, a hundred year* before HiopitM' 
Paeuiia’ day. tba cauae of Atbaniu domoenn wu roatlv upheld againat the aaaaulti 
of Ma te d o oian autocracy by a mae bearing the name ot Demoalheeaal Tbeaa awful 
warauiga throw horrify^ spota of light upon tba piifaUi that everywhere beaet an 
inquiry of tbe preoaat kind. 
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fictitious Slid with some heavy embroideries for another character 
that demoftsiiably cloaks a genuinely hisiorical personage under 
these adventitious trappings. There is a wealth of romance in the 
figure of Pantheia from which Phylarchus has known how to draw 
profit; and the spectacle of these riches naturally whets our curio¬ 
sity. By whose hands has Pancheia been endowed with them? 
Has Xenophon created his heroine tU toutespUcis ^ Or has Xeno¬ 
phon anticipated Phylarchus In plundering somebody elae's 
treasure-house ? Who is Panthda ? la she a new woman, or U she 
one whose countenance is familiar to us already i In the opinion 
of one modem Western scholar,' 

'Behind the fonn of Xenophoo’s Paotheis I suspect a presence which 
is none other than that of Semirsnus. Both womeo, Pantb ri a and Semi- 
ramis, are “the loveliest in Asia’' (Xenophon; Cyropaedta^ IV, 6, § 11, 
and V. 1, 1 7; Diodorus, Book II, chap. 4, § 1) ; hwh of them are deired 
by a number of difiexent men; both of them are as heroic as they axe 
lovely. A^o, both of them are married to a vassal of the King of 
Assyria (A^phon: Cyropaedia, V, i, § 3; Diodorus, Book II, chap. 5. 
§§ i~z), and in both cases the King deures the woman for himself and 
^Tant8 to take her away from his vusal (Xenophon: Cyropa$dta, VI, i, 

§ 45; Diodorus, Book II, chap. 6, §§ 9-10). The husl^da of both 
women are abroad temporarily'^but this at a critica] moment—in 
Baccria (Xenophon: Cynpaedia, V, i, § 3; Diodorus, Book II, chap. 6 , 

§ 5). Tbs one substantial difference is that Xenophon's Pantheia-^and 
in this she is a forerunner of the heroines of later [Hellenic] rocaanee— 
has been purged of the "noo-moral*' elements, proper to Ishtar, which 
sdU inhere m the Oriental figure of Semiramis.'^ 

Perhaps we have now foUowed out our immediate line of inves¬ 
tigation far enough to have convinced ourselves that the foi-disant 
’history* of Phylarchus, as well as the fourfold picture of the life 
and preaching of Jesus that is presented in the Gospels, does in 
fact reveal In itself the presence of elements which have all the 
appearance of being the jetsam of ’folk-lore’ that has become 
embedded in a stratum Of sophisticated or semi-scphisticaced 
literature without having lost the characteristic marks that bear 
witness to its passage through the waters of 'folk-memory* at some 
stage before it came to rest in its present setting. We are perhaps 

> Dr. Martin Bnuo, 10 a leRer to tbe whMr of thU Study, 
a Seffufamia, in one of Ler edvenrurto, CDOiduerades is a ecaname vUeh mekeo n 
impoeeable to ttU her aez (Diodenu. S, | 6). 1 / Paatbeu it u eouetioB of 

Scminmia, thte BMMuenUe perhope ihtew« b|hi co Um oreoeu by wbitb tabkaux that 
erigineDy depicted toe hemde’e expEote bave aMaftnoy come (o be ectribtued to a 
ebeneter of the other mx (im p ^i, above), lb Xenopboo’e Tomaoee (Cyrapaerf/g, 
V(. 4 ,1 a) Peotbaia equipe bar aoabeiw with effemlpaie •ccoocrtroaMa, fneludjng ii.Lit 
au<h e dMoi aa SeonraoiiB dM* acecrdadg to Diodona (in loe. dt. aupra). Thia aiMcdoeo 
of ft— Btoaquarade would appear, froa the ceotext in the poaeafv of Diodonw, 
tobecagittofttotccouctfertbcorigiaof (beao-cdlod Medjan. but Oflfriully Aaiyciaa, 
rsala cwmma. vhiebwai eSaaaliuta la KeUane area. 
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also warranted in coming to the further conclusion that the quan> 
tity of the fore^ bodies, bearing marks of thU history, in the 
works of literature that we have been scrutinizing, is abundant 
enough CO justify us in adopting the view that the medium of Tolk- 
memory'—which we have found to be a highly conductive one— 
has in fact been one medium of communication between these 
works. And this conclusion leads on to yet another. We may 
conclude that this medium of 'fb!k*xnemory’ has been mstrumentd 
in producing that residue of our observed correspondences which 
has to be attributed to the operation of mimesis sAer we have 
made all possible allowance for the severs! effects of a common 
social environment and of the uniformity of hurnan nature and of 
the play of chance. If mimesis has indeed also played its part, then 
it seems probable that its principal channel of operation has been 
the 'folk>memory\ and that the practice of plagiarism, in the sense 
of a conscious and deliberate spolistlon of one 'author* by another, 
has been a minor factor.* If we are able to accept these results of 
our inqui ry up to this point, we shall now be in a position to address 
ourselves to eke uicenor question which we have raised, by antici¬ 
pation, already,* and that is: In which of two alternative possible 
ways has this operation of mimesis through the channel of the 
‘folk-memory' taken placed Has the stream of 'folk-memory’ 
carried certain elements out of the pages of Phylarchus (or out of 
those of any of the other pagan Hellenic authors here in question) 
into the pages of the Gospels P Or has it carried these same ele¬ 
ments into the pages of Phylarchus and of the Gospels alike out of 
some other piece or province of literature which is independent 
of, and anterior to, both of them? Let us tirst try to take a survey 
of possible common sources, before we proceed to examine the 
possibility of a direct conveyance into the Gospels of elements 
from those older books that set forth the stories of our eleven 
pagan Hellenic heroes. 

> *Tlie xeMmbliMM fb«fw*ea PbiloatnWs Apeti^ma «/ Tj/ana «nd the Ga«p«b] 
b4T« the bypotbeeis tlut ApclloAiue’t bjc^npbet PmlMtnnu lus b<e& 

tB cTMte. ID hit ApMlenitja, • counterMrt ef Chnet, end, with thu in miod, he* {mlv 
iftvttted inear of the detul* of hia Moenph?. Yet eoy one who re«d 4 PhUeemnu't 
work mtb an «Mn isiod will reject thje h>9otheaii unhecittiingly: foe there is Mthine 
that potitB to lbs iueber** haring had any doae ae^uaiotuce mdi Chrisdaniry. 
eenunen featwas can. eo doubt, he detected by a scholar v«n 4 m Um oaipaiadre 
owAod of f^areb, but the; do eoe by any means foree tbenaalvea upon the ateenc'en 
of the casual reader. 'Fhe ea^danatioo of them bet almply io the face that the doapels. 
u ae the sources used by Pbilostntus. have punted the portrait of the bninacuate 
Gcd-Man m the typical form in which this was conedvod w the imaginadop of that 
tad have each msested cbeir own hare with tina God-Man’a ehuietcfuiic iraiMi 
wbeAer (base traiu ware aecualK to be found [in the hiaienoal herb] or 0.: 

dsr t/«rrrf«nfr Ar Aaciils* Wtit. sol. ui,.aad od, (Sruniart 1911, 

PP' ^ emerfence of the figure of the God-Maa, to wQeh Snek alludM in 

ihd paiMM, see Bklar, L.: d«u»r ’Ay^:DQ*BiU^t G<ttkfh^Mmn/meinSpti^iiiu 
imd Fwe/aiswuvat (Vienna X935-6, KsfeJ. 3 vela.)) 

* Od p. 44S, abose. 
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The Legend of Hfraki£s 

There J8 one obvious possible common source from which the 
stories of our pagan historical heroes on the one hand and the 
story of Jesus on the ocher hand may have acquired independently 
of one another—along two distinct channels of the stream of ‘folk- 
memory'—at least some of those common features which can only 
be accounted for on the hypothesis that they are in some sense the 
consequence of mimesis; and this source is the legend of HlraklSa. 

The picture in Hellenic minds of the life and character of this 
Hellenic demigod would presumably have, a priori, a better oppor¬ 
tunity than any other piece of HeUeoic mythology for colouring 
the traditional portraits of eminent representatives of HeraklSs* 
reputed of!^ring, the historical Heradeidae of Sparta. At the 
same time the H^iaklSs Legend would have at any rate as good an 
opportunity of affecting the story of Jesus as the Phaedra Legend 
would have of affecting the story of Joseph; and there is evid^ce, 
as we have seen,' that, in this latter case, a Jewish story has in fact 
been perceptibly influenced by a Hellenic myth. If Phaedra haa 
thxia Jound her way into one province of the domain of Jewish 
literature, there is no reason a priori why, in another province, 
Phaedra’s fellow Hellene H8raldle should not have gained at least 
as much ground^speclally considering that In the Oriental World 
post Alexandrum H£rakl& had acquirM a number of local points 
d*apptd, while Phaedra, so far as we know, never possessed in 
pariibus OrientaUwn any foothold of this kind to assist her in the 
dissemination of her legend. 

When a veneer of Hellenic culture was imposed upon the surface 
of Oriental life as a consequence of the military triumph of Mace¬ 
donian over Achaemenian arms, one of the formal means by which 
the Orientals symbolically signified their deliberate 'reception* of 
the Hellenic way of life consisted in the official identi£cation of 
their own gods with approximately equivalent members of ffie 
Hellenic Pantheon; and in this expansion of the HeUeoic dmnities' 
respective spheres of Influence^ Hfraklls was one of the principal 
beneficiaries. At Tarsus, for example, H8rakl& now lent his name 
to the ancient genius ioci Sandan, and at Tyre to the ancient genius 
loci Melkart.^ In the first chapter of the story of the contact be¬ 
tween Hellenism and the four non-Hellenic cultures which were 


> On pp. 444^. ibeve. 

* Fw w* is ihii ibe piwtse quoted fraRTtsfet io V. C (4 7% 

p, 3^£oonoH t. ibove. 

* Tbe id«wr6catka at MeUatfV Tyr* «Ktb HfirikK* did net hne to mJt for 
AlcMndci^e datntetive f—f- ia jp •.«. tt «m tlnedr on ■CMtapliched &«t in tfae 
dfiM oi KtfodMiB, wboa it eoaftwed with ««m« diffeult ptobknv of both tbedofr 
^ etocBBlBp (bm Hevdewi. Beek II, 42). 
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brought into coUision with it through the destruction of the 
Achaemenian Empire hy Alexander, these identifications of Ori¬ 
ental with Hellenic divinities were merely nominal; but with the 
pasaage of time a contact which had begun aa 3 mere collision 
be^ to grow into an interpenetration; and one of the ways In 
which this fruitful change took place was through a progreasive 
fusion of the culu and the myths of those Oriental and Hellenic 
divinities who, to begin with, had been identified with one another 
in name only. In this second chapter of the story the native Ori¬ 
ental worships, as they pursued their competition with one another 
for the allegiance of Mankind,* would tend to radiate out not only 
them own natiw elements but also some of the elements of the 
Hellenic worships with which they bad come respectively to be 
identified; and by this means H€rakl«s, among other Hellenic 
divinities, would come to exert by proxy—here in virtue of his 
idencificacion with Melkart^ and there in virtue of his identification 
with Sandan—an influence upon Oriental hearts and minds which 
might have remained for ever beyond his power if he had presented 
himself in his alien Hellenic shape and not In the familiar forms 
of h» numerous Oriental ‘opposite numbers’. Converaely, the 
once purely Hellenic legend of HSraklfe, in the course of its trans¬ 
mission from its Hellenic homeland into Oriental hinterlands 
through the prowess of a H«rakl€s-Saiidan and a Hiraklfis-Mel- 
iart, would gradually acquire an alloy of Oriental gold to ennoble 
ita native Hellenic metal. 

As a matter of fact, it is hardly credible that H«rakJfe of all 
Heilwc figures, would have been chosen out so frequently for 
identificatioa with well-esrablished and deeply revered Oriental 
divimoes if, at and after the time of Alexander, the native Hellenic 
idea of him had still been the gross traditional portrait that is 
j fiin—compounded of glutton and 

Wockhead—which Aristophanes brought on to the stage of the 
" Athens in 414 b.c. in the penultimate scene 

This year was indeed perhaps the latest date at which it was 
still possible to present Heraklls to a Hdlenic public in this ilght- 
he^ vcm; for the swiffiy foUowing disaster to Athenian ims 
in Sicily and the consequent resumption of the Atheno-Pelooon- 
nwian Wm o^e the breakdown of the Hellenic CiviJiation un- 
mw^ably plain; this vision of material disaster predoiuted a 
spiritual ensjs which affected every element in the Hell^ic cul- 
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tura] tradition; and one particularly striking effect was the trans- 
figuration, at this late hour of the Hellenic day, of an invincible 
peaaant-demigod who had obstinately declined either to put on the 
ajtnour of a warrior in ‘the Heroic Age’ or to enrol himaelf, in the 
next chapter of Hellenic history, as the citizen of a dty-scate.* 
H6rakI6a was now confronted with a choice of allowing himself 
either to be shown up as a monster or to be ‘made over’ into a 
saint; and both these alternative ways of dealing with an uneouth 
traditional ^re which could do looger be taken for granted had 
been tried already, before the production of the Birds, by Attic 
tragedians who were Aristophanes’ cooumporaries. Euripides had 
done his best to salvage the peasant-demigod by putting a touch 
of something heroic into the character in his Alustis (luium 438 
B.c.) and afterwards raising it to a completely heroic stature lo the 
last act of his Hercuks Fuftns {acUtm circa 423 fi.C.),* whereas 
Sophocles had done his beat to jettison Hlrakl^ by preaentihg the 
traditional figure in the Trachimae as the brute that this 
roust be felt to be by the sensibilities of any contemporary Athenian 
who was willing to let the scales of traditional acquiescence be 
stripped away from his eyes.® In the end the Euripidean solution 
of this HIraklis-problem prevailed because the Hellenes could not 
bring themselves, after all, to jettison a figure which by this time 
had made $0 deep a mark upon the Hellenic imagination; and, 
finding that they could not do without their Herakl8s, they went 
the necessary lertgtlis in idealizing him. 

H£rakl^’ choice was decided for him by Prodictis in a feble^ in 
which the bastard son of Zeus was exposed to the competing 
solicitations of Virtue and Vice, and was finnly guided, by the 
Cean wit who had taken the rustic demigod’s education in hand, 
into reversing the Judgement of Paris. Thereafter Andsthenes 
shaped HIraklls into a prototype of the future Cynic aage;’ and 
the boor’s education was virtually finished by Dir^nes,* When 
Diogenes in his boyhood had expressed a wish to attend Ands- 
thenca' lectures and had thereby drawn down upon himself an 
inquiry into his own purpose in life, he had replied ^at he intended 
‘to restamp the coinage’ to ^fuopa); and this 

* TItne poi/itj arc made by PivfOMr CilSen Mumy in an ussubUeSed pap«f en* 

btled *Api,^r 9 t ahMt 6. * Ibid., iheec S. 

) Murray, ibid., (hnu 11*1 a, p«na out that, fn their reapoetive trealmenD octhc 
traditional oharaeter of KSnUSa. suripidaa and Sopboclea haeo each otod hh hand ■( 
the oiber'a oiual operanS. 

* See the r«aji »4 is Xmephon: MeeofaMM. Book U, <hap. i, ft 

I Sm PSatar, Fr.; 'HSrvUSi und CbritTua' in Arekiv /Sr itrijpoimuanucAilft/ 
Tol. xaiv, Heft :/a (liApsia iM?, Teuboer), p, 43. ...... 

* DiOCeneOi andaothiaforenmner AnQAbenea, we< the feuMoroi tbo Cyme ichool 
of HeUcrtte_^i 1 oaopbr (Taro. W. W.: 'Aleseoder. Cyiuea jimI Stoica' in AmAe^ 

4/ »ol. h. I. Whole Kumbtr aj? {BetCicnen. Janwuy 1934 . l«hn( 

opksM Viuvenity Preaa}, pp, 47^8). 
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audacity (for which the truculent boy’s father happened at that time 
to be serving a sentence in jail) was duly perpetrated by the son in 
his turn as soon as he came of age>>-'though the currency on which 
Diogenes practised was not of the metallic but of the mental kind* 
and the home of correction'^to which the criminal this time con¬ 
demned himself-^was not the conventional jail but a sensational 
tub. H£rakl^ was one of the mental coins that Diogenes re' 
stamped; and this process of ‘recharacterization', which Prodicus 
had begun and which Diogenes thus completed^ has been summed 
up in one sentence by a modem Western scholar: 

Tbe Hirakl6s Saga is one of the crudest of all Greek myths, sod 
perhaps for that very reason became in the hands of allegorising phiJo* 
sopheia, from Herodorus in the fifth century on to ^e Stoics aad 
NeopIaConiats, the roosi ideal and edifying of all.*' 

The unrecognizable shape in which the antique peasaat'demi- 
god was at length allowed to rest from his thirteenth and greatest 
Ubour of metamorphosis is sharply printed In the opening words 
of the article on H^raklds in an encyclopaedia of H^enic oilture 
from the hand of one of the pioneers of a renaissance of Hellenism 
in Orthodox Christendom:^ 

*Hfraki£s‘. the son of Alonena; History reveals him as a philo* 
sophor... . ’ 

This retrospective glimpse of a Htrculei Philosophus shows how 
well the Hellenic genius succeeded, before its own eclipse, in 
solving the awkward H^raUls-problein with which it had been 
plagued in the tragic generation of Sophocles and Euripides and 
Aristophanes and Prodicus. How keep In circulation a treasured 
mental coin on which the image and the superscription no longer 
seemed to tally? That was the problem of an image which was 
Caliban’s and a superscription which read o.ptoTos dv^v^'the 
finest specimen of manhood’. Sophocles had proposed to remove 
a no longer tolerable contradiction by sharpening the image and 
chiselling the superscription off. Diogenes had eventually re¬ 
moved it by the contrary device of retaining the superscription and 
restamping the image to suit a new idea—revealed by insight won 
from suffering-^/ what the traditional legend ought to imply.* 
And it was the coin as it came from Diogenes’ masterful bands 
that set the standard for a Hdraklls-type wMch began .(^Zszon* 

• ThettOT {$t»U b; Mumyia op. dt, fhe«t 1. Aecordme to Dudley, D. R.: .<4 

mfMry ^ Cytijm (Loudoo 1937, Metbue^), 99. eo-i aod 54-^, foUoidpe C. T. 
»«|t&Nr>. nMOAO, got ‘rerankp'. *deraee'. epd taeie la numiunMic 

e^d«ac* ch«( &«eene«' fetMf did, m feet, w the mentnte reepc^ble for the rrtioi 
01 sioope, defcee. ia wd«r to put out of eifcgJetieo, 'rnttotioBe w the Sioopie eoioege 
that hea beeo eouBterfeited bf e fteighbouxine MTnp. > Ibid., ahe«t $. 

I Suidae, a.v. Quoted by Munay. op. cie., ebeel *q. 

* Mu/ny. op> Cat’, •b«eia sp-30. 
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drum to paS3 into circulation in the Oriental World and to be 
accepted there aa mlerchangeablc with the ftiinilUr local types of 
the Melkarts and the Sandaos. 

l^t U8 scrutinize the portrait of HercuU^ Fhiio 90 phus which thus 
gained currency in the former doroMn of the Achacmeoiaa Empire 
after having been repainted by the Hellenic genius in the throes 
of a 'Time of Troubles’. We shall find in it a number of points 
which correspond with the portrait of Jesus in the Gospels; and 
we ^lail also find that many of these correspondences between 
Jesus and Hiraklte coincide with points of correspondence, that 
have been noted in this inquiry already, between Jesus and some 
of those historical pagan Hellenic heroes with whose stories we 
have been attempting to bring the Gospels into companson. 

(a) There is a par of heroes who ore disfvtgiMed from one 
another by a double difrerence of age and of ithos (= Pcdni i). 

H6rakl6s has a half-brother, IphiklSs, who plays Tiberius Grac¬ 
chus to H^raklfe’ Gaius. The contrast of character between the 
two brothers comes out when Hera sends the snakes to desuoy 
the inftnt H«raU«s in his cradle (see Point (S) below). While 
H8rakl& strangles the snakes, Iphiklfe runs away (ApoQodorua: 
mHotkeca, Book II. chap. 6a, on the authority of Pherccydes). 

{fr) The hero is cf royoi Uneage (* Point a). 

Hlraklfe’ reputed father Amphitryon is a son of the Perseid 
King Alcaeus of Tlryns. 


(y) The hero’s genealogy has a flaw in it (= Point 4). 

H^raklSs’ claim to be a scion of the Perarid roy^ house ofTityM 
is disputable, inasmuch as it is derived from a Tirynthian Perseid 
who S the husband of Hfiiaklfe’ mother but who la not, himself, 

^ claim to be of the royal Perseid blwd is, hw- 

ever! salvaged thanks to the fact that his mother Wemena « a 
Perseid as well as his reputed father Amphitryon. Alcmena a the 
daughter of the Perseid King Electryon of My^, who la 
Amphitryon’s unde. It is noteworthy that one of the meacs by 
which the Christian commentators on the Gospds 
recondle Jesus's claim to descent from David with 
the Son o^f God to the exclusion of his being a son of Joseph has 

. ThU .f tbe 

hAlf-VrMMr* •ft tom ef M«fy by Jo*«pn. 
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been by supposing that Mary was related to Joseph as Alcmena 

was related to Amphitryon. 

($) T/re hero has a miraculous escape from a mortal dartger tokich 
thnaiens him in infancy,^ 

Hera plays towards Herakl^s the persecutor’s part that Herod 
plays towards Jesus. The babe is placed in hiding (Diodorus, 
Book IV, chap. 9, §6),* as Jesus (Matt ii. I3'^i) is taken by 
Joseph to Egypt, in order to save his life from Hera’s murderous 
designs (compare the stories of Jason, Orestes, Zeus, Zagreus, 
Homs, Moses, Cyrus).) Hera aftenvards sends a pair of snakes to 
kfU the babe In his cradle; but H^raklls strangles the creatures by 
a miraculously precocious exertion of his superhuman physicd 
strength (Diodorus, Book IV, chap. 10, § i). 

(r) The Temptation in the Wilderness («the correspondence 
between the Temptations of Jesus and of C^utama which has been 
examined in this Annex on pp. 451 *-2, above). 

On reaching the age of discretion at which the young become 
masters of their own ^te and give an indication whether they are 
going to take the path of virtue or the path of vice as their approach 
to adult life, H^aJdis goes out to a quiet spot and aits debating 
within himself which path to take ;* and then and there Virtue and 
Vice make their epiphany to him in the form of two women who 
compete for bis affections (Xenophon: Memorainlia, Book II, chap. 
i> §§21^4).’ This fable of Hlrakl^’ choice has a later variant, 
according to which the hero ia led into the wilderness by Hermes, 
acting under Zeus’ orders, snd ia taken up by his divine guide into 
an exceeding high mountain with two peaks, on one of which 
Kingship is enthroned and on the other Despotism. Hiraklls, 
of course, makes the appropriate choice between the two (Dio 
Chrysostom: Oratto I. ^ 58^).^ 

({) The heroes career is an ordeal (|| Foinc 10). 

*H8rak]^ who has borne so much’ (Euripides: Hercules FurenSy 
1. 1250). ’Vp^en thou hast worked thy way through labours such 
as these, then, HSrakl^, thou child of worthy parents, the posses¬ 
sion of the most blissful felicity is within thy grasp’ {Virtus loquitur 
^ud Prodiaan, referente Xenopkonte: Memorabilia, Book II, chap. 

§ 33 )« 'Who. save H^raklis the son of Zeus, would have been 
willing, when be was of divine origin, to toil through such peri- 

* Fflr th 3 $ m^iSf M« the premni AMcr, pp. 45^ r, ib«ve, 

* See Pfiwer, op, «i(,. p, 47. s SW ill. C {ii) (6). vol. iii, p. 960, above, 

* Per this almile of The two roads see p. 4$ j, above. * PfieTet, op. dl., p. 4j . 

* (bad., p, 4S (the piuepe from Dio hie beira owd alreedy in V, C (tQ (a), Aoaes I. 
p. 37 ®. ebovej. 
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]ou5 aod grievous aod painful labours?* (Plutarch: D« AUxandri 
FartitudvUy u. it).> 


(ij) Th 4 htr&s work obtains an extraordinary publidiy (» Point 
13 )- 

‘Thc afeir became celebrated through all Hellas (koB' oMfv rfjv 
'E^Mba) and all were amaied at the extraordinariness of it’ (fwfrojv 
efivnaioiToty rb TropdBofM') (Diodorus, Book IV, chap, lo, §6). 
'And there went out a fame of him through all the region round 
about (koF rfft snptxwfiov), 9 n 6 he taught in their synagogues, 
being glorified of all* {8o^a{e^i«vos iJvd fldvroiv) (Luke iv. 14-15).* 

The hero is eorrmtissioned by God to exercise a beneficent royal 
authority over all Mastkind (|| Poinc 15). 

*Zeus commissioned him to reign over the whole human race... 
and ... to be the saviour of the whole Earth and of all Mankind* 
(Dio Chrysostom: Oratso 1 , § 84),» ‘Thou sayest that I am a king’ 

« ohn xrlii. 37). ‘The Father sent the Son to be the saviour of the 
orld* (i Jolm iv- 14). ’Zeus sent {Zevr Arriffni^) orders 
to him to work for Euiystheus* (Diodorus, Book IV, chap, 10, 
§ 7). ‘I must preach the Kingdom of God to other dties also; for 
therefore am I sent* (<iff roiho awforoA^) (Luke iv. 43).^ 


(i) A tableau of the hero in spiritual agony in face of a supreme 
challenge (= Point 36),' 

‘H^raklSa made a journey to Delphi and questioned the god 
[about the orders that he had received from Zeus to work for 
Eurystheus]. He received an oracle signifying that it was the wiQ 
of the Gods that he should accomplish (reAfewi)* twelve labours at 
the bidding of Euryatheua, and that in reward he should gam 
immortality. Thercuoon Hiraklls fell into an extraordinary des¬ 
pondency {ivinioev ri dQvfilav ov rvyovoav), On the one hand 
he considered it quite unworthy of his own prowess to serve 
some one of leas distinction.’ and on the other hand it seemed to 
him unsuitable, and indeed impossible, not to ob^ a Z«U 5 w^ 
was at the same time his own frther.* This threw him mto a dis¬ 
tressing spiritual quandary (els o 9 v d^ijxavuu' 

ayrpv) in which Hera sefred the opportunity of casting a frenzy 
upon him fHpo htitopev Aiirrav). H^raklSs became so sick 


» IbM., 9 ^ , -p; ^ 

I ftbU VlII—Coc^ee Wort*: W. .**4?**^ .h« 

‘ Sm pSk 7* »b©vi •i T#&1« VIII—Commeo Wwdi: W - (fl Wov la th« 

ti-n h. i»d, ■- a... i. 

.!». ««• (M.». =H. 3 , - M.* «iv. - 

Lute i*u, *3 (rf. I<to V. 30, lad «, jS). 


* Ibid., 

• Ibid., p. 49> 
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m soul thit he went out of hb mind ds 

fiaviav and the malady grew upon him to a point at which 

he took leave of hjs senses and ..(Diodorus, Book IV, chap. lo, 
§7, and chap, ii, § i).^ 

(k) Tfu hero rteigns himsdf to tht tnll of kis heavenly father. 

'On the other hand It seemed to him uosuitablc, and indeed 
impossible, not to obey a Zeus who was at die same time his own 
/aAer’ (Diodorus, loc. dt. in (i), above). 'Nevertheless, not as 1 
will bur as thou wilt* (the Gospds, loco. citt. in footnote 7 on p. 
471, above).* 

(A) A shirt m tohich the hero goes to Aar death (|| Point 71). 

The shirt plays, of course, a far more important pact In the 
Passion of H^raU^ than in the Passion of Jesus; for the death of 
Hiraklls is actually caused by his putting on the poisoned shirt 
of Nessus. 

(^) When other passers-by refuse to perform a friendly office for the 
herOf one person responds to his request and receives a notable rev/ard 
for ids act of friendship ([| Point 7a), 

'Hdrakl£s went to the pyre and then began to beg everybody 
who approached, one afw another, to set light to it. No one 
ventured to do his bidding until at last Philoctetes agreed. He 
received as a reward for his services the gift of Hlraklls’ bow and 
arrows’ (Diodorus, Book IV, chap. 3S, § 4). 

(v) The herds mother is supported m her ordeal by a young man 
of the hero's entourage (= Points 73 and 8oa). 

Alcmena is present at the Passion of HCrakl^ (according to 
Seneca in his Hercules Oetaeus, chough not according to Sophocles 
in his Trachiruae). The part of the favourite companion is played 
by Philoctetes, who is described as epw^evos ’}ip<u<)doos in the 
scholia to Apollonius Rhodiua: Argonautica, Book 1 , 1 . laoy; but 
the young man who supports Alcmena (according to the Sweoan 
version of the passxon*play) is not Philoctetes but Hyllus, who is 
H^raklls’ son and therefore AJcmena’a own grandson.’ 

N.B. Philoctetes’ fnendly office to (see Point (^), 

* Plunr, op. 41 .. p. 49. 1 b tfac legend of HfrtkMo occordisg to Dio«loru> Ac horo’o 
•fxntwel dudivac* iuclf in • imudoroua DMiolt upon tho herp'a Uihful com« 

ponion lobuo oM upon the bcro'eovfi chi)dr«n, TUt wu. ofceurM^ibe eoaiBoo fom 
uf thU chimcf of Uio HtnkIN Story. Moy tre infer that the otncoon atxoised by U 
it rctpeniiUe for cbe Diodervn venion or (he corroopoodins chtpter in the ttory ef 
Ceiwt Gnccbuj. ib whjch (K« gulr fee (he fiiufder of Anulue >• liid upon Gutit 
(/nechue end not upon Mercui rulviua, end the murder ttielf it pieced after Guue'i 
tgofiy tAd net before U? (See p. } 69 , foeoiote 3, end p. % 9 t. foeoote a, above.) 

t Ibid., p. 49. 1 ibid., p. S 3 « 
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above) corresponds to Panteus* friendly office to Cleotneues (see 
Point 79). 


(^) Thf end of an ordeal (*»» Point 74).* 

It is finished' {$tract\m esi) (Seneca: HarcuUs Oetaeus^ U, 1340, 
1457, 1472).* 

N.B. The same phrase is repeated twice In the Gospel accordiog 
to Saint John (xix. 2$ and 30). 

(e) The hero commends kis spirit to his heavenly father. 

'Quacumque parte prospids natum, pater,... spiritun adnutte 
hunc, precor, ui astia' (Seneca: Hercules OetaetiSt U. 1696 and 
1703-4^ 

‘Father, into ihy hands I commend my spirit' (Luke xxiii. 46).^ 


(ir) Three portents ( 1 | Point 75). 

Hercules prays to the Sun to cease to shine on this day of the 
hero’s death (Seneca; HercuUs Oetaeas^ 11 .1131-4). He prays to 
his father Juppiter to rend the Earth from pole to pole (U. 1x34-6). 
He prophesies that the buried giants will break out from under the 
mountains that cover them, and that Pluto will throw open the 
gates of Hades ( 11 . 1138-43). All these three portents are men¬ 
tioned in tbe Gospels as luviog occurred at the time of Jesus’s 
death: the darkness in all three Synoptic Gospels (Matt xxvii, 45 
sts Mark xv. 33 » Lxike »dii. 44); the earthquake and the opening 
of the graves in Matt xxvii. 51-3. 

N-B. According to Diodorus, Book IV, chap. 3 ®> § 4 > HSrakles* 
pyre is miraculously consumed by incendiary ihunderboUs. A 
pertent of thunder is mentioned by Apollodorus: BibUotheca, 
Book II, chap. 160; a portent of darkness by Festus: De Verborum 
Signifieatu, Book VIII, s.v. HercuUs.* 


{ft) When the hero is being burnt lo death, loUats and other iniisnate 
cotnpCTUons of his are in the xncimtyy though not actuaJfy on the spot 
(= Point 80). 

'lolaus and the rest waited bcholaing from a distance to see 
what would happen* (he bioor^fsaros d-r^twpoiitnwv rb irre^itoo- 
#i<M5v) (Diodorus, Book IV, chap. 38, § 4). 'And many women 
were there beholdir^ afar off’ (ojt© liOJepbdey $<topoO<ni^ (Matt, xxvii. 
55 a= Marie XV. 40; cf. Luke xxiii. 49). 

i Sm tlao TkU« VIII—C«aimoa W«rdf: (A), oe pp. #> 4 «bov«. 

* Kattr. op. «3(., pag. «u. J Ibid, 

• Ibid . » 53 - 4 . Aeeordine » Hereulaa aavolefui djciui au^ *« 

aammb iei^t quo futurt «fit obacunbo Solii,* For tbe ifie 

vMi/ of ucoliMe with The Math «f Cmmt, aa well •$ wirh tbe death of/oua. tea Viigd. 
Ceergin. I. U. 4S7-S, io V. C (1) (d) $, vaJ- v, p. *56, above. 
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N.B. In the tableau of the Crudfinon of Jesua these onlookers 
from a distance are a chorus of Galilaean women corresponding 
to the chorus of Trachinian women who are present at the crema¬ 
tion of Hfipaklls in Sophocles* pUy. In Seneca’s play lolaus and 
the rest have followed H&akl& from his and their home in Trachis 
to the scene of his death on Oeta, just as the Galilaean women have 
followed Jesus from his and their home in Galilee to the scene of 
his death at Jerusalem. 

(s) The hero, <^ter his death, ernes to receive rtUgitm tovnhip 
(* Point 83). 

Diodorus, Book IV, chap. 39 > § »• 

(t) The rnUmn perishes miserably (* Point S5). 

‘Drianeira was prostrated at the greatness of the disaster that 
bad befrllca H6rai]€s, and, being conscience-stricken by the cro- 
viction that the sin was be^ she put an end to her life by hanging 
herself’ (mwtSuJa rovr^ atusprlav, dyx^yj] riv^lav Kareorpcl/eu) 
(Diodorus, Book IV, chap. 38, § 3). Then Judas . -when he mw 
that he was condemned, repent himself (#i<Ta#A«A7jd€&) - -. saying 
“I have sinned (rjfiOfrToy )and went and hanged himself’ 
(ital OT-Ty^aro) (Matt, sCviL 3 - 5 )«‘ 

N.B. Detandra’s tragedy resembles Judas* in the further point 
that she, too, has been a tool in hands more villainous than her 
own. 

(u) The disappearance of the hero's mortal remains. 

‘After [the miraculous conflagration of the pyre by thunderbolts] 
lolaus and the rest went to collect the bones; but not one bone was 
to be found—from which they inferred that, in accordance with 
the oracles, H^rakl^ had been translated from the world of men 
to the world of the Gods’ (Diodorus, Book IV, chap. 38, § 5). 
After the burial of Jesus, when the women return 10 visit the 
Sepulchre, they find it open and empty (Mstt. xxviii. i-8 *** Mark 
jcvi. 1-8 « Luke xjtiv. 1-9 = John xx. i); and their extraordinary 
discovery is confirmed by Peter (Luke xxiv. 1^12) or by John and 
Peter (Johnxx. 2-10).* 

The hero has conquered Death and horrowd Hell. 

HSrakl&s’ twelfth labour is a deacent into Hades to se^ and 
bring back Cciberus. He successfully accomplishes this task, 
and on another occasion—and this time, too, with success—he 


• Piiitfir. op. at, p. j}. 


> Ibid., f. SS- 
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descends into Hades to rescue and bring back Alcesds. (Compare 
Seneca: Heradu Ftffenst 11 . 604-12 and SS9-93, and HertuUs 
OttaeuSy U. 1943-62, with Rom. vi. 9, and a Tim. i. 10.)^ 

Tkf hero, after kis death, appean to oru (or to tno) of the 
teamen of his entourage. 

HSrak]^ appears to his mother Alcmena (Seneca: Hercules 
Oetaeus, U. 1940-82); Jesus appears to Mary Magdalene and *the 
ocher Maiy’^ (Matt, axviii. 9) or to Mary iVbgdalene alone (Mark 
xvi. 9-11 and John xz, 11-18).* 

(ffi) The heroes disc^les return to his and their home. 

lolaus and his companions Oeta to Trachis (Diodorus, 
Book jy, chap. 39, § i); Peter and his companions irom Jerusalem 
to Galilee (Matt xcviii. 10 and 16; John ni). 

(o)) The hero ascends to Heat/en in a cloud. 

H8rakl86 (Apollodorus: Bibliotheca, Book II, chap. 160)1 Jesus 
(Acts i. 9}. 


This completes our survey of correspondences between the 
legend of H6ra]d8s on the one hand and tbe stories of Jesus, and 
of tbe pagan bietorical heroes whom we have brought into com¬ 
parison with Jesus, on tbe other hand. If we glance at the analysis 
of our results which is set out in Table X we shall see that the 
correspondences that we have observed are not only numerous but 
are alw representative of the several different kinds of elements 
that are common to the Gospels and to the stories of the pagan 
historical heroes. This finding suggests that the legend of H^raUSs 
may be an important common source from which the story of Jesus 
on the one side and the stories of the pagan historical heroes on 
the other side may have derived some of tbdr common features, 
independently of one another, through separate channels of the 
stream of 'folk'iuemory*.^ 


* u! moibv JMM (Ad Jomi <Mtn. XEVii. $S). aot Mur Ac stotber of 

f Ml# 

* MluMtiev ro Mtry •ttb« Seeukbr^'WooMD, vseMt 

tbou r (Jehn d. is>— Hm a corrapMdeow in Hlnuta' pM w U* 

methtT^cmeBa; 'Quid me... pkncw iubee/»«filir« fatum ? (Senece: acaSa OiMo^ 
a. :«4n-*). Tbm a t deeet vctW e«aad«i»ce in I. «i© 7 : 'Perc* ua lemoui. pwCfir 

fPfliWf •D.c(K..B. ss); butcbM«word«ere•pdfcenb^dtehecobeforehaideetbttd iwt 

tftv it. Tbe nm Lm (treS) «f SeM'e pleT—‘Superbe ciMtree inter Artoum ew 
^^onmMnd* \ttMs mib the leJutetioo—’Bleeeed »rt tbou 

wt^ Me^^ tnoiha/ of )eeui ti peeted fint by C«bnd (Lube t. «B) ud then b/ 

* Tla iu0eeik« kea elreedy been nude eprapee of tbe birtb^tenei in V. C (ii) (e), 
f. footaete i, ebeve. 
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Tablb X. Concordance of Correspondences hetioeen the Legend of 
Hfraklds and the Stories of Jesus and the Pagan Historicd Heroes 
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The Ritual Murder of an Incarnate God 
L«gend» however, h not the only kiad of foreign mitcer that 
mjy fall into Lethe's stream and be carried along by it. According 
to the anthropologists a myth usually proves, when we are able 
to trace its history back to its origins, to be the verbal echo of some 
ritual aet;i and the deed is anter^r to the word^ logically as well as 
historically; for a society that performs some act tor its own sake 
without being moved to seek for any explanation U manifestly in 
a more primitive mental state than one which is led by a dis¬ 
interest^ curiosity into crying to explain the reason for what is 

I l£( MChetiollr pnmjaT« kodcty ox RW««nt dviliMOon (b« h^ll 

to bkowat into ■ dnma and the myth into Epic Or Sw* (tee iT. D (ui). 

eoJ. ii. pp. 9a-4. e^a). 

* ')m Ardens ver die Tat.’—Goethe; Pauti, \. i zyj. 
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done when thla indulgence of the speculative Intellect cannot be 
supposed to add in any way to the practical effica^ of the euatom- 
ary magical or religious perfopmancc. If, therefore, we have found 
evidence which suggests that a myth may make its way into the 
stream of Tolk-memory* and may be deposited by these waters iu 
fields of sophisticated literature that happen to adjoin the river 
banks, then we may expect a prion to see pieces of nrual being 
carried along the same channels to the same eventual resting- 
places; and, to verify this hypothec’s, we need not for the moment 
look beyond the figure of the demigod who has been engaging our 
attention in the immediately preceding pages. 

We have already come to the condusion that the legend of 
H€rakl£a would have been uolikdy—even in the etberialized form 
to which it had been refined by the cumulative labours of three 
successive generations of Hellenic philosophers—to make the 
headway Chat it did make in the Oriental World post AUxandnm 
if the Hellenic demigod himself had sot first been officially identi¬ 
fied with local divinities who were ancient, familiar, and popular. 
And, if we now look into the reasons why H£rakl6s was taken to be 
the Hellenic equivalent of this or that Oriental god, we shall find 
that the decisive factor was apt to be some stril^g point of simi¬ 
larity, not in myth, but in ritual. Sandan the god of Tarsus, for 
example, was identified with Hfirakl^ because an effigy—inani¬ 
mate or living—of the Tarsiao god was annually cremated on a 
pyre.> This explanation of Hlraklfo-Sandan is hardly open to 
doubt: and it would likewise seem probable that the Tyrian god 
Melkart was idendlied with Hfraklls because the Tyrians cele¬ 
brated an annual festival of the resurrecdon of Melkart which 
recalled to Hellenic minds the triumph of HirakJte over Death. 
This Tyrian festival is referred to as that of *the Resurrection of 
Hiraklis’ {'HpojOJovs fytfion) in a Greek work from the pen of a 
hslf-Hellenized Jewish scholar who lived and wrote in the first 
century of the Christian Era.* Did the Tynans, we may wonder, 
look eastward, when the season of this festival came round, to 
catch sight of, and salute, their lord god as he rose, with the Sun, 
above the mountains of Galilee ? iG\d did some such lingering 
local custom also direct the steps of certain sons of 'Galilee of the 


< 8 m Fr«wf. I. G.; G^Uin B^fh. 3rd rd., Pm VI (Ubdoa 

19(3. MKTullca), ra. aSS oc. 

* JeMfthu*: AmSomiit, M VIII. eh«p. $ 9, di»d by Pfianr, op. at. 

The foundiliwi of ^ {cadval oi ib« ttMurzeeaen «f HCrtUS* in (nentb 01 ?mtna 
ia eRributtd te Seteoen^* Tyrien conremponr? Kins Hlnm hy Jceepbu*. lee. at, on 
th« •utbority of 'MCModer As vuvlater of the efUBvee of Tyre Mt ef the onead 

PbeeuciesirnD Gre^, PonuuewittbateunbmtatbofeMMedMftBakodwwhi^ 
took the auruBBtl oquioox for is Ne« Ymt** Diy. M that, if the Tyr^ of » 

Reeumoien erHCr^Ue wu eekbnted eo tb«;lfMdjy of the qmth, lO ditewould be 
idutM wi^ that ef the Birthdeyefthe Sue nd Chrwtrnee Dey. 
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Gentiles’*—whow grandfathers had been numbered among ibe 
heathen before Alexander Jannaeos (regnabaS 202-76 B.c.) con¬ 
verted them CO Judaism by the sword—when, in their agony of 
sorrow and despair on the morrow of their Master’s death, they 
'went away into Galilee, into a mouatain where Jesus had ap- 
pwnted them’, and ‘worshipped him when they saw him’ In an 
Mually speculative vein we may ask ourselves whether the annual 
ritual at Tarsus, in which HlraklSs-Sandan died a cruel death m 
order to enjoy a glorious resurrection, may not have made on 
imagination and emotions of Saint Paul as a boy an impression 
which we can trace in the grown man's Christoiogy. ^ The HfiraWfe 
who was the universally acknowledged saviour of all Man¬ 

kind* was also, at Tarsus, the local prince (ifixr/y^) of a communtty 
that worshipped him as H€rakll8-Sandan.« Is it sheer chance that 
the same two titlea of 'prince’ and ‘saviour’ are applied to Jesus 
in a passage of the Acts of the Apostles in virtue 0/ the prodigy 
of a rcaurrection^ which is ascribed to Jesus as well as to H^raklfis- 
Melkact? 

'The God of our fatben raised up Je*us, whom ye slew and 

hanged on a tree. Him hath God exalted with his right hand to be a 
prince (ipxriY^) and a saviour (ccur^pa).’’ 

Does it not seem probable that these three almost technical terras 
have been inherited by Christianity from the Tyrian worship of 
Hfiraklfe-Meikart and from the TarsUn worship of H6rakl&. 
Sandan? And, if this probability is entertained, does it not seem 
also probable that ritual, rather than myth, was the vehicle in 
which the three terms were conveyed from one religion to an^er? 

The likelihood that ritual, u well as myth, may have contributed 
to the production of the coirespondencea be^een the story of 
Jesufi and the stories of our eleven pagan historical heroes will not 
appear less when we remind ourselves that Jesus was not the only 

« Mftt 8«* fUjrth«tbepMM€i* 

AarKX.iatbepre*«o(V«|ijeM,p.«99,belot*. * iS-x?. 

« Is btei ym* Piul itjU •poke ^ Sb Tiftas both wiA pnd« < I •« 
ko) % J«w of TkffUf, • dw in CjUoo, a ddsco ol i» moon ew. —^ 39 ). I» * "*'*• 

recklscd thu U»an< beU over Pur* d!c«ci»M, u ttatt liWy that the imptewoM of 
hit diiUhoMl >0 Tiftua will UknHM hav« mada a lutina inpnot upon m imaaina^. 
Tbeae iubcoasmm are ouite cMeptable with Paul'* own account of the r^atafo ot nu 
lifo wbas be wae rteeiviAC ob eduoaiieo ift the lowiih Law at }eiuukm ( My manoer ol 
lifa'frum my youth Mrr aot U wtui6ti which xeai at the Snt am<ra« oune m 

nation at JerisalciD. kn^ all the Jcw>- which bMw m from the they 

•0^ that after the recot ancteat a««t of our reUsiOfi I lived a Phaniee. 

• So* tha p^nao qwOMd oa p. 471, above, from Dio CbrywawmipMiia 1 . 4 8^ 

• 'Your prince HSrahUe' (i W>a*A' 9 f).—D jO Chryeoatomt Orapo 

XXX (II {TMm Aw), 4 47, 

• Tbo nwtl of the cnmatMo of HSnkieo*SancUA ia eimilarly mencuukad, in aiaocia- 
tion with hia dtle of'prince', by Dio Chryaoeios) in Icc. at. 

t V, 3^1. The throe verbal corretpcndeocee are pointed cut by Pnarer, op. at., 
P« S9« 
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one of these twelve to become a recipient of worship after his 
death. The Gracchi, as we have seen (Point 83), are reported by 
Plutarch*a authorities to have been worshipped—and this vrith a 
regular ritual which was comparable to the services in the temples 
of the Gods—at the spots that had been hallowed by these two 
Roman heroes' deaths. And at Alexandria the spot where the 
crucified corpse of Cleomenes had been miraculously preserved 
intact (Points 75, 76, and 78) became a place of pilgrimage where 
the dead Spartan exile was hailed 'u a hero and a child of the Gods' 
by the populace of Alexandria, 

In the same passage {Lives of Agis and Cleomenes, chap- 60, ad 
fin.) Plutarch (or is it really Phylarchus?) goes on, it is true, to 
narrate how tlus nascent worship of Cleomenes was nipped in the 
bud by the intervention of 'educated people' {m aof^pot), who 
threw cold water on the rising religious ardour of the Alexandrians 
by explaining to them that the apparently miraculous portent 
which had made such an impression on their hearts via their 
intellects was scientifically explicable as a commonplace effect of 
certain wholly natural causes. If there is any truth in (his tale, it 
is easy to guess that these zealous rationalists were not exerting 
them^ves propria nwtu, Behind their propaganda we can discern 
the policy of the Ministers of King Ptolemy Philopator. While 
Cleomenes was still alive, the Ptolemaic Comment bad been 
seriously concerned at the alarming evidences of their Spartan 
guest’s popularly among King Ptolemy’s soldieis and subjects. 
It was on this account that riiey had taken the precaution of 
incemiog him; and now the romantic fool had turned the tables 
on these prudent statesmen by managing, in their despite, to die 
a heroic death and to cap it with a sensational miracle to the credit 
of his dead body. It was not to be home that the tiresome fellow 
should defeat their calculations by now making himself even more 
popular as a naturalized ghost than he had ever been as a living 
alien refugee. The blossoming worship of Cleomenes must be 
aterilized at once by vigorous counter-measures; and we may well 
believe that, partly by propaganda and pardy by intimidation, 
Sosibius and his coUeagues did succeed in driving this pestilent 
worship of Cleomenes underground. But who shall say what the 
fortunes of the cult may have been after it had gone to earth? 
Not even the Ptolemaic security police could certify that this 
Schteanrw'ei was completely extinct; and not even the Ptolemaic 
customs cordon could prevent it, if it did manage to survive in an 
Alexandrian underworld, from being shipped ftr and wide out of 
a port which in that age was the central mart and clearing-house 
of three continents and five civilizations. 
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The poMible sctcial meana of conveyance by which a never quite 
estinguiahed worship of Clcomenes might have been carried from 
Alexandria to the Palestuiian glacis of the Ptolemaic Empire are 
examined at a later point ^n this Annex.' In the present context 
we may pass on to obsetye that, while the survival of theworshjp of 
Cieomenes is non-provcn, and while the institudoD of a worship 
of the Gracchi is only vouched for by the unsupported testimony 
of one of Plutarch's sources, there Is no doubt at all about the 
worship of three other historical Hellenic heroes—Plato, Alexan¬ 
der, and Augustus—who have come into the purview of our p^ 
sent inquiry because they are credited with the divine paternity 
and the miraculous birth that are likewise attributed to Jesus in 
the Matthaean and hMcan prologues to the story of the Gospels.* 

We may also presume that in cases such as these, in which a 
religious worship came to be paid to the manes of mortal men, the 
ritual with which these were honoured would be modelled, with 
a minimum of innovation, on some femiJiar traditional ritual which 
was in current use in the worship of superhuman heroes and gods. 
In Plutarch's source, for example, the Gracchi are visualised in the 
likeness of the Dioscuri.* And we may hazard the gue&s that the 
pair of historical Roman heroes were thus thought of as counter¬ 
parts of the pair of Lacedaemonian demigods because the modem 
statues of them that were dedicated and erected in a conspicuous 
placed were carved in something like the traditional shapes of 
Castor and Pollux and were honoured with something like the 
observances to which these statues of Castor and Pollux had a 
traditional There is, however, no reason to suppose that 

the rituals in vogue in the worships of the Dioscuri and of Htoaklfe 
were the only pieces of existing religious or magical practice that 
were laid under contribution in the process of Instituting the wor¬ 
ships and shaping the legends of Plato and Alexander and Cieo¬ 
menes and the Gracchi and Augustus and Jesus. There is no 
obvious limit to the extent of the field of traditional observance 
from *idch some common clement may, here and there, have 
found its way independently into the worships, and thence into 
the legends, of some or all of the historical heroes whose stories 
reveal those correspondeocea that we are seeking to trace back to 
their origins; and, if we make a reconnaissance into some of the 
tracts that Sir Jimes Frarer has mapped out in the relevant 
of his vast survey,* we shall come across at least two rites which 

• Oft BD. b<l01V. 

* Sm V. C GO («). pp. 2S7-9, tb« pfe*«nt Abbcc. pp. 379 •nd 469. above. 

» PiMtaJtb; tminar tiW <bap. a, * Ibtd., chap. |9. 

I Sea Praaw. &/ J. C.; Du «d.. Part 111: fSe (Londoo 

($21, MacmiUajth uid Pvt VI; Tfte Se^et«ai (Lo^en 19x3, Mtcnullafi). 
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look as though they may have been the ultimate sources of certain 
of the correspondences between the stories of our pagan historical 
heroes and the story of the Gospels. 

{«) 'The Pide oj the BeardUss 0ns.’* 

There is a Persian rite in which a naked rider, mounted on a 
horse, ass, or mule, rides through the city at the head of a cortige 
(Pome 16Apparently forthe magical purpose of brin ging warmth 
back to the Earth m spring.^ As his reward for playii^ the part, 
this human impersonator of the power that annual^ rquvcnates 
the face of Na^re is allowed to levy contributions on the shop¬ 
keepers; and, if they are hesitant about comping with his de¬ 
mands, he is eutided to coofscate the whole ^ their stock (Point 
17). Is this Persian rite the liliimate source of two of our common 
scenes ? The conjecture may be fortified by two apparently corro¬ 
borative pieces of evidence. On the one hand the rite appeara'to 
have precipitated itself, in the shape of a myth, in the incident of 
Mordecai’s ride in the Book of Esther*—a post-exilic work of 
Jewish literature which waa undoubtedly generated by a desire to 
account retrospectively for the origin of the annual festival of 
Purim,^ which the Jews had adopted, or at any rate adapted, from 
the practice of the heathen among whom they had been constrained 
to dwell during their Babylonish captivity. On the other the 
same spring-rite would seem to have played some part in suggest¬ 
ing the idea of an historical piece of horse-play. 

{fi) 'The Peign of the Mock King.' 

The Jewish Hellenist scholar Philo of Alexandria cifCA 

20 8 .C.-A.D. 50) records^ that at Alexandria In a.o. 38, when Herod 
Agrippa I, the grandson of Herod the Great, waa passing through 
the city on his way home to Palestine from Rome—where he had 
just been raised to royal rank and been invested with his uncle 
Philip’s former appanage by the Emperor Caligula—the Alexan¬ 
drian populace, who in this age were violently Anti-Semitic,^ gave 

* 8m Fnnf: Tk« pp. 

* l^u* iWeiwMUMn m the nic deptnd* oa 4 cofntMniice of —the t^tim at 

whieh it ie pcfiofued, the oakedMU th« rider, «m 1 the b)tSoden' practice 0/ deueh* 
ins with hot water—which aieirrelewit for eur prasmt purpeee. 

* Eethei VI. ?-(t. 

« At the fewat of Purire the Jewe—e*en m Weatem E wepe in the Modem 
to act e play whidi had for rs lubgeet the etory is told le a tale in the Book of Eetbet 
(eee Fraser, ep. etc., pp. 4 t 4 -iS). 

> Philo: In Piaetam, chap. (6), H 3 ^^ (i** PkHonii 4 ie« en dr i ii C^perd foot tvptrtmt, 
edited by Cohn, L., and Wen&aiW. P.. toL vi, edited by •f>d Pwr, & 

(Beritft 1 $. Reimer), p, • a?), ated by fraeer, op. at., o. 41S. foUoirina WendUod. P.; 

‘Jeaua ala SarunaUaeJiSAiS' (w Mcrmee. *el. vwiii (c8^, pp. 

* Fee this AlcxBadrian Asti* Srsuiiam and its aiuiee tee V. C ui) (e), pp. siy-tp, 
aheve. 
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ezpressioo to their chagrin at the aggrandizecoent of a Jewish 
prince by burleaquii^ A^ppa’s inveatinire in a kind of charade, 
which they improvised in the streets of Alesandria while their 
unwelcome royal guest was in their midst. To show what they 
thought of a Jewish kingship of Roman manu&cture, the Alexan¬ 
drians, accocding to Philo's stoiy, rounded up a naked beggar 
named Carabas; chevied him into the public g)muiasium; set a 
papyrus-leaf crown on his head, a rug robe on his shoulders, and 
a papyru8>6talk sceptre in has hand; paid Kim mock court (Points 
65^ and 66); and ^chibited him in these burlesque regalia to the 
crowd (Point 67), who hailed him with satiikal acclamations of 
‘Marini Marini’* 

In this elaborately offensive piece of fooling* the Alexandrians 
appear to have combined a vague parody of ’the Ride of the Beard¬ 
less One' with a close parody of anoth^ rite which has, perhaps, 
s certain affin ity with ‘the Ride’ in respect of its magical purpose 
and which may also, perhaps, have been combined with ‘the l^de’ 
in practice when the two rites were being performed in earnest.* 
The sceptre and robe and crown with the historical victira 


* It will b« wco tbit Plul«’l Itoty conaa eloaar to tba Lucas account of tbe mocking 
of J««)ja br H«fe 4 Agtiopa'a uade and brothec'io-law Herod Andpaa end bia oen 
it eomai to tha Mattha^ and Mirew account of tba mocking of Jaaui by Filcte'a 
R wan ao Idk n. 

^ 'Mari&l Marior aaama to bo a garbled venioQ of iha Hebrow 'Mamil Mamal* f Our 
Lord) Our Lord I'). Compare Matt. md. 9 »Mi«k xl. p-xo * Luka xix. 38 • Jobn 
niJ. IS. 

» alaborafaaraa of ic will b« apparent So tba followiag ttioilation of (be wboh 
paaaage ofRUIofreni Cohn aod RaitBri Grtok taxt; 

'iDtro ww a etedmao eallad Caratua whooa ww not of the MraBef ft ro et oua 

kind—• wfaiek ahowa do more conetdindon (reading iomwros for theooiinjTO< of 

the MS&) for theee who come within range thM fv thoea wbo an poaMMod by it 
[«f. Man. vlii. aS * Mark e. 3-4 * Luke vm. ao^^^ut wu of tba ibal la ralatad 
aad mildar. Thia mao Uvad all day long, and all nigbt long aa well (Mark r. atark 
Mkad (Luka vlii. ayl in tha itraeca, azBoaing hiraealfbaadli^y w axtramaa of beat aod 
ooU aod to tba praoka that were playea on him by infante aod childxao wbo bad nothing 
better to do. lliey (i.e. tho AJesandtiaA mob] che«>«d th»i poor craenua to tha public 
gymoaaium; elood hm os a platform where be would be eitible to all eyra; AamctM out 
a pupyrua-leaf and aet it on w head to do for a diadem, aod draped tba reat of hk b^y 
is a rug to do for a robe (jAapls, which >a tho word uaad ia Mttt.cavu. tg], while, to do 
for a a o epw e , 00a handW up a abort leodoo of papyrue-atalk (tba MtiTe Egyptian 
elaot) whkb be had lean lying 10 the itreet where it bad baeo thrown away, t^ao 
Carabaa bod thua r«cdvad toe inaigsioof reyalry and baon tricLad out aa a Lmg with all 
tba parade of a pintooisia, aoma yoimg fonowa took thtir ataad on citber alae of him 
with alopad rod*, to do for elopag pibw, like a burleequa h^yguard; and then other 
pao^a otoda their approach—aone aa though they were going to pay him tbairraopeott, 
eome aa though they were going to Uy a auit bofon him. aoo aotne aa though they were 
going to eonault bma on pubbo aAaire. Aftd than, fiom tbe orowd ataodlng round in a 
einJe. tbara ihurtdared cut tha itnago cry of 'Mirin', which ii aaid to ba the Syrian for 
'Lord'^-for they kse** that Agrippa waa a dyriae by race and »h«» % Itrge iliee of Syria 
corwbTuted bu [naady eonfarradj sAgdom.' 

* Tba combuiadon of 'tbe Ride 01 tbe Boardleea One' with 'tba Reign of t^ Mock 
King' may have beenanaattbUibedproctioaii) tb« renlrs of lerioua oMervaoca before 
tba two ntea ware eombinad 10 tba Xlaxandrian burlaaquo of « d, 38. Thia pCoaiMlity 
it auggeared by the fact that Phllo't account of rbi« Alexaodriao practical j^io la not Aa 
only oontait in whi'tb wa And tho two rieu aaiocaated with one aoether. Tliere are abo 
traeea of both of them in tbeinytb of Eetbar aod Mordeoai. which hai been prodpiUled 
by the riruil of the poit*«aiUc Jewiah feativil of Puris. 
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of a heardesa practical joke was tricked out at AlezaAdria in a d ^8 
are properties which seem to have belonged, not to Ue Ride of 
the Beardless One’, but to the different rite of ‘the Re^ of die 
Mock King’,' which was apparently intended, not to conjure back 
the warmth of spnng, but to fulfil the antecedent purpose of 
uahcnng the Old Year out and the New Year in. 

The main features of this second rim present themselves with 
an astonishing uniformity* in the Babylonian festival of the Sacaea^ 
and in the Roman festival of the Saturnalia.^ In the first place 
the turn of the calendar year was celebrated in thla festival by a 
temporary abrogation of the workaday social system. At both 
Babylon and Rome* the masters and the slaves tempomily ex¬ 
changed their usual roles; and the deliberate topsy-turvyness of 
this brief holiday rdgime wu symbolized in the enthronement of 
a mock king who was honoured and pampered, for the period 
of his burlesque reign, as though he were a king in very deed He 
was dressed up in the proper regalia (Points 65, 66, and fyj) and 
was allowed to exerdsc a far-reaching royal licence.* But—in 

some, at any rate, of the many variant versions of the rite_this 

short-lived pomp and indulg«ce? had to be paid for by the mock 
king with hu life as soon as his ephemeral rdgn was over.* After 


* A turyey 0/loot viriuits o( » rite which w*» io vsfM. it the time ftf the 
diuBteMi^ of jlrt Heflcnie Swufy, vm id itm that emSneed both Bihyknu ud 

op. dt., th*p. S: The SaturaalU lod Kindred 
FlWvili' ( 7 A# G«Utn jrd cd.. ?«fi Vl, pp. 396-4 1 i) 

> ,We May eoeiaMae tbn tba rite wm of Babyk«ic, or pertuu rather of Suswrie 
on^, aad ihit It wti sradoalh propMawd freot tba l^cTof Sbimr icro the reiMai 
round ihewt. If we tak who Mousht It free the watem abors of Aui to the weeem 
•hom 01 Itily. it tenpong to loawer; 'TbeCtruaeafia' 

1 S <- vol, dt. pp. 3S4-*W). 

* IW..J r ( - ▼el.eat.;^, jeS-ii), 1 Pnaer, »o], dt.,p. tss. 

a Tha Bnt act to the ntwd druM of 'the Rdsn of tbe Meek Kins' an>M M bt«e 
preapiORod iiaetf, in (be ahape of a mytb, ia the tableau (Point 67) om^ecd 
out or the Kins • palace into the dry amyed ha royal apparel. IcduduB a erown lod a 
puiple robe (Bather etu 15). 

* The rdsn of the Rocnaa Senimalie^yos lifted ihiny day* (Franr, eoI.<3t.,i«. «!«• 

16), and that of the Batvlotuas Seoaea^kii^ £«« deya aoeerdine to M of tee 

Sawa in Atnenaeua; X^pwMpAucof, Beak XIV, ehap. *4, p. S39 c (AtbeMw'j 
authonry u Beroafuf]. 

* The punmg to death of the meok ku>s ae aooe aa bia raiso la a*ar le saentraad aa 

an Qtasnl part 01 tba nte br Dio Chrytevtsen (vinbai area 4.9. 41-1 is) ia hh i cg unt 
of the sa oM TV, { 07). lo the Securaella, m cekbreted la^toM and in Roman 

Italy, the neck kiss waa no* put to death in any period m re|ird to w^b we have any 
hhtoncil record of the nature of the eeJebntaMia; and our authoriiiea d» oot evtt 

we any hmtthjt the Sarumalea-kics had beta euatomuily put w death onee upoo a imt 
>n apes peat. We bava, however, ohe apparently eutheatie aeeouat of a cctebrvtioa of the 
Serumaba by the troop* of a Roman gamaoe on a rwnote ftoniiero/the Empire at a late 
date la which the nte iriffiidfe tfte evenoul puniog to death, ea well r< the prelimiMiv 
henourins ead panneus, of the ntodt Idac, aod 11 ihu* in coafomiry with the ^ - *4 
in all reepeete. At Dunctorum in Lower Moceia oa the aotb Novenbw, aj>. 103. a 
ChrifCMD RoToaa aoldier named Diaiue wee beh ea ded ea a penalty for bavins refuM^ to 
play the part of SetunalM-kins whan thja had fallen to blcn by lot; and ip tbla ~T itrP 
It la meetiOAed that, afiu hli brief burleaqwc rdn, Danua'e life would have tecs (Meit 
to tba fod if be had aceepeed hia aliened role of tM cnodt kinishjp Ineteed of rejeoihtf 
it. The Greek tot of Dathia'a teu hae been pgbb'ahed by Cumom, Rrana: 'Cta Aeta 
de Saipt Deaiui* in AneUeia Belfocdwiw, vol, xvt (1897), pp, j-tb. The bone* of Saint 
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having honoured him and pampered him (Points 65, 66, and 67) 
‘they stripped him and scourged him and crucified (or haiiged) 
him’ (^iera 8c rovra dwoSwrai-r#? ko* ^taanywoco^ iKp^fiaoay),^ 
Cruci&tion or hanging is, as we have seen, the common fate of 
Jesus and the two Heracl^ae (Point 70),* while the prehmlnary 
stripping^ and scourging* are also mentioned in the Gospels, 
though not in the account of the Passion of either of the Spartan 
heroes. The correspondence between the e^rtant narratives or these 
historical Passions and the surviving accounts of the annual cele* 
bratioD of ‘the Reign of the Mock King’ in the Babylonian festival 
of the Sacaea is so close that it can ha^y be fortuitous.’ In what 
direction are we to look for an explanation of it } 

Are we to suppose that Jesus was crucified in the role of the 
mock king? And, if we entertain that suppositioA} towards which 
of two possible aitemative variants of it are we to incline? Is it 
likely that Jesus was cast for the role in earnest, and was llteraUy 
the victim of a ritual murder at one of the annual celebrations of 
the rite in one or other of its diverse regional forms Or is it more 


DmKm now cepoM under ibe Higb of Church of Stint PcUesrino tt Aneont, 
tnd (b« whiM Mroepbttut io whieh tb^ once rettetJ jt to bt ttoa la th» ery^ 

«f cbt Cttbo^ of th« ctaie fttliio oty (loc r rtstf. cit., pp. soS^ta). The nte 
^ nurootDcuffi it tho hoeitnjno of tht fourth century of tb* ChHttitn En 
nty, of couTM, htre been Setum^ by cntlocy, without htou; Mon denrod 

freo the fcnuine Sotunolit ts t nutter of hietoocol ftcv 

I Pie Ch/TOM(on. op- refsreec* to the Secoet. The Greek word 

itrpiuocay u imlHCJoue. woce >t ought equtUy wcU mean either ‘crucined* or *htQ^\ 
Jeat tel in the rinaTof the Stoee tppetn to havt procipiuted itielr. in 
tfa« etept of t myth, in the ixtoideat of of Htous is the Book of Etcher. 

* Am ie btn^odi CleonepOi* ** cruofiM. 

1 Mott **vii. jt - Mtrk x». to . . . 

4 MtR. nvu. s 6 • Mart xv. 1 $ (^payeAAcdMr eopfown*' wo 

I WemaynolieeafurtherpoimofcorretpoDdeoeewhjehianotrecordediaourCTaiit 

•Mouhtt of The nnul of the Soceet, but which cmms out Io the myth of Ettber end 
Mofdecoi. In 'be Bigody of Henun, w io the (ruodiee of Jeeuo end Cleooanea. ^ 

E asomic ptritkee of t banquet unmodieMiy before he meeu hii neleot doech 
Aer *-TU>. 

4 Tho conieetufe tbit leeue auy have been the vjcun of t ntual imitaer at tome 
celebntien M the rite of of the Mock Kina' ie eootidered by Prater in a note 

ert 'ebe CnicifiiioBofChriit’io v«. <it..pp.4iv^; endtheeuggeoeon ii net impugned, 
but it rather fbnibed, by the feet—^f vucfi there eta be eo queedon—that leaua wit 
10 d«oth on rdigioua tod polidcal aeouoda which, in ihemedvae. bod 
nothiaa to do with aqr such ndittorul ^ervanca. Dio Quraoetom (Orefte IV, | S?) 
telle we that, at the edebrahoo of the Secaea, they took, for Mock Kine, tome erikooer 
who hod been coodunoeti to death elreedy; and it ia iodcod evident that the doom of 
fc^na coceoripted to play a part tMt waa to cod eo grualy In to oear e furura eould not 
Mcily be mula to SUToo eny man whose life wae oot alrwy forfeit. In thie coneaxiofi 
Freaer luggeeo ^oc. cat., pp. 4 i 9 -ao] thet the word 'Cetibee*, which aecording to PbiJe 
waa the oaioe oftbe seatle nsadman who ataa paraded u Mock Kme in ^ Alexaodnao 
ebarado of a.o. 38, u a oomipdon ej 'Barabbee', sod Char ‘Barabbaa’^ie oot a name but a 
utie. Thia eufgaalieB ia phuoloakafly aTtrtetive, lieee ^Cartbaa' ie neitbet Creek pot 
Hebrew 001 Awsaie. whereaa %afaDbaa' meana in Hebrew *the Son of (ha Father'. 
On Uea aliewlM the 'Bembbaa' ot the Coapels (Man. xxvii, >d * Marhrv. 7 • Z^e 
niii. >S*i9 w John sriu. 40) would be a enminal of unknown name who, having 
alre^ bm ceownad and tenieneed to death, had eubaequeptly been eaai n pl^ the 
ntual role of'the Son of the Father' which, on (hi* hypeihmu, would be the OMQOoal 
(hie of (be annuelly aecrificed Mock King. {Fraser euggeew that thie tide h a reUo.of an 
earlier phase in the hleteiv ef (he ntual in which the human waa. not a «oc- 

demr^ crimiBal. bur tha Mi-boro *00 of the autbenne king of the kod, who werifioed 
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probable that, if Jesus was really robed and crowned and stripped 
and scourged and crucified in accordance with the customary 
ritual of ‘the Reign of the Mock King’, this was not a genuine 
cclcbrttioa of the nte but merely a parody of it, like the tdbmg 
and crowning of the victim of the practical joke at Alexandria in 
A.D. 38 Or are we to r^ect altog^er the supposition that any 
of our historical heroes were authentically put to death-^r cruci¬ 
fied po5thumou8ly»-^n the role of the Mock King, either in earnest 
or in burlesque, and to ei^lain the apparent correspondences 
between the narratives of the historical Passions and the accounts 
of the ritual of the Sacaea by the hypothesis that the ri» has 
precipitated itself in the shape of a myih (as, for example, in the 
Book of Esther) and that this myth has made its way into the 
namtives of the historical Passions at some stage in the literary 
history of these narratives when they were floatiog, in a plastically 
receptive sutc, in the solvent waters of the stream of ‘folk- 
memory’ N It will be seen that the problem is not a simple one; and 
in the present state of our knowledge it would be to attempt 

ha tfbfrag to the ^ M • rutent for hlaueiru»t3 ■ ohufe of ouwro—irlueh ia mn 
btp* coomcfBonHU 10 tbo myth of (be eobetirution of (be nm ^ laee <Gcs. mrh— 
rrprie^ •ucheocic Ui^e eoo ^ ■ Iom preoM* victuD: altonulvelT. 

the 0(1* BBffat me«B *tbe $oa of [Ood) the FetSer*. nd iba iKenutive rettderinju 
perheMAVottfOd by?«a(e jaead 7<.) AeoordiactoFraaer’etbwrrthe jm previgled 
upon ri]i(e ce releue tb« erurunel of uaknowe name who bod ebui tbeadr beeo oil for 
the pen of (be ^Banbbae' to the forUtccainc eeleWaboci of to eamial rieual jBt^er. 
lod to eoedems Jeeue to pky tbe pen in tbe reprioW OHJeftctor’e atod. If Jcsui did 
die )B due rcie, tbat would aaplain the eaelasatkin that k atcilwied to (be eotoinoB 
in tbe Qoepel* ocdOidiBs to S^t Ma(tbe« apd Saint Merk (Pecfit 75), 

le a critique of Praaer'i tbeaiy Moiaimr Salemn R«jf«di hae poiaiod out (CWter, 
MvaW e> AcAfww, *ot. i (Paria , Leioua), Eaaef xxviii^ 'L« Roi SuppUa^', pp. 

that in the Axoteniao, the syi^ aod aome of the ewaive Greae veruooe of cm 
^ ple 7<^ ifatead of ia tbe (ext of Matt. •BtVB. 

If (ba moing (wbnbwM already knowe to Origeo) u a lumval aad net a eerruptioei w 
the original teat, (laceoa to hki eta vioiabed oanastof tbe Coopeleteryiswlu^ Jeeua 
waa coodeouMd to be pul to doth a« 'the Banbbaa' without (here any aucecien 
ofbiabeiasaubebtuieofociDotbvpeuenerwhahad pierioualy been caat foe the parL 
t One ground fee cuppoecrig that, if Jeeue waa put to death in ihe rale of tb« Moch 
King, lbi» waa done in parody and Boc la eafneot.lieo io tbe dan of Um Crucifiiion;for 
tbe CrjoAxioo took plM at tfaa diae of (be Jewub feast of (he Paioovei, which ia cele* 
btated m tba •prinf: and tb* dele of (be Pweorcr doe* Boteoineida «ntb (bet of aiebar 
tbe lewwb or the pooms oelebrarieo of 'the Rwgn of the Mock King*. If Jeioe was 
owked by ib« loUien of Herod (m Poial fe), he waapreeueiably east by (hem for tbe 
rale of king in (be Jewiah feabval of Purim, whiw fiUa a meetb earlier tba tbe 
Paaeooee (PrtMt, loe. 4:4-1^. On (be oiber band, if tbe mookkig was par* 

pelleted by the loldiwt of ruate tee Point 4 s), tban Jeeui wu preeumebly cast for tbe 
nde ofMoefe Kjngm tbe Roman fee(ivaloftMSatujsal«i and tbe Saramabe bed been 
ealebnted tn Daoonber (Fncer, (oe. eu., p. 413) akiee the ahifiing of the fteeoa Kew 
Yeof'e day fnoB tbe lat M««h to ibe tet Januarr is tbe year 43 a.c. The dstee thus 
tell IB favour of the view that (he traatSDeBi to wl^ Jeaua was agbsected after hie eon* 
demMtioQ to doatb waa an pan of a gaouine oalehraooB of *tbe Reign of tbe Mock 

» but waa a parody of a fazsillar moai which the soldSeca inprovisM. on the spur 
mcoant, le a aialaiee proce'eal joke, in olluaieB to (be face tbe( the eOeacc for 
which Jaeua bed beeo eoDdeomed to deata by the Jewi^ ccdceiaatKal court was his 
daim—to which he bed pleaded gualty {Point S 9 >-*^ be the Son of Cod. It will be 
oeaA that m variant of Fraaer's t^o^ (bare it nothing that a incoBiatcrt wicb (he 
story of the Paaeloi) ea tbia ia told in the Coepeb. 

( Aa was done with tbe corpee of Qeocnenee. 

> This third altanuiiive aaacaa tbe eaoai likely.'••^Profeaaor Gilben Munay. 
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to decide between tiie several alternative possible solutions of it. In 
this place we nuay be content tdth a general conclusion that has 
4 bearing upon our present inquiry; and this is that ritual, as well 
as myth, is in all probability one of the common sources from 
which i^ticaJ elements have flowed, along separate channels of 
*fblk>memory\ into the story of Jesus on the one hand and the 
stories of our pagan historic^ heroes on the other. 

Tk€ Lift and Death of Socrates 

Ritual and myth would appear to embrace, between them, 
almost all the posaible common sources of which we have to take 
account. And, if we have thus disposed of the first of our two 
categories of explanation, we may now turn to the other. We have 
auU to consider whether at least some residue of the coitespon' 
dences that we are studying may be traceable, not to the influence 
of some common mythical or ritual source upon each and all of 
the stories in which our correspondences appear, but rather to the 
influence of one story upon another. 

Is the hypothesis ^at the story of one historical hero have 
influenced the story of another a promising explanation a priori} 
This question appears to be answered in the affirmative by the 
presence, in the story of Jesus, of a number of elements that wear 
the appearance of being derived from the stoty of Socrates; for our 
extant accounts of the life and death of the Athenian sage are the 
work of Athenian men-ofdetters Vho were Socrates' contempor¬ 
aries and associates; they were written from first-hand acquain¬ 
tance by sophisticated authors at a time and in a place and about 
a person chat were all clearly lit up by the dry light of a mental 
atmosphere of rationalism; and although, no doubt, it might be 
imprudent to accept as authentic, a priori, all the acts, and a fortiori 
all the words, that are attributed to So^tes by Xenophon and 
Plato, it would on the other hand be reasonable to suppose that 
the element of fiction—if such there should prove to be—in the 
Platonic and Xenophontean picture of the two Athenian writers’ 
common Master is the personal invention of the artists by whom 
the picture has been painted, and is not a deposit of traditional 
myth or ritual which might have found its way into the picture of 
Jesus likewise along some independent channel. If, therefore, 
certain features of the Platonic and Xenophontean picture of 
Socrates do reappear in the Gospels, we may reasonably infer that 
the portrait painted in Attica in the fifth century b.c. is the original 
which, in these points, has inspired the portrait painted in Palestine 
in the first century of the Christian Era. 

This inference will not, of course, commit us to making the 
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highly improbable oaumptioo that the authors of the Gospels 
were copying directly cither from Plato or Xenophon themselves 
or from any later worics of Hellenic literature in which the original 
contemporary Athenian picture of Socrates may have been repro> 
duced at second hand. While the authors of the Gospels vm 
manifestly familiar with the Jewish Scriptuna, there is no evidence 
that any of them were acquainted with the pagan literature of the 
circumunblent Hellenic World; and» when Sociatic or other pagan 
Hellenic literary iwtifs do make their appearance In the Evan- 
gelista’ work, we most suppose that these have not been copied 
direct from any literary source but have seeped in through the 
subterranean ^annel of ‘folk-lore* after hatdng first percolated 
down from the sophisticated upper mental stratum of the Domi¬ 
nant Minority to the more primitive lower mental level of Che 
Proletariat. In other words, any historical cirtraneous elem ents 
that may have found their way into the Gospels are likely to have 
come in through the same dwt as any extraneous elements of a 
ritual or mythical origin, though this common entrance may be the 
only thing in common between these different kinds of incrurive 
foreign matter.' 

Let us cry to make a survey of the features in the portrait of 
Jesus that also appear in the portrait of Socrates» before attempt¬ 
ing to estimate whether some, at least, of the cerrespoadeoces 
between the portrait of Jesus and the portraits of our eleven 
Spartan and Roman and futurist heroes may be atcributabl^as 
the Socratic elements in the Gospels would appear to be—to the 
influence of the story of one historical hero upon the story of 
another historical hero of a later date. 

(s) fibers rea^itig the age 0/ manhood the hero xeins his spurs 
in a dispuiation tnih some of the foremost bving mis of an aider 
generation. 

Socrates* disputation with Psimeoides and Zeno (Plato: Per- 
menides)^ like Jesus’s disputation with the doctora of the Jewish 
Law in the Temple at Jerusalem (Luke ii. 40-52), gives a foretaste 
of the hero’s RiCure spiritual prowess. Socrates is described (Plato: 
ParmemdeSf 127 c) as being ’extremely young' ysov) at the 

time, and Jesus as being twelve years dd (Luxe ii. 42). Pannenides 

I Th«r< is ■ c«rt»iD0pfur>prab«biLwthtttbe*teiy »f JuuaiBjybavcamnedto 
itMlf rimigrm ot 'fotk.iott' thw b«cn SA/md froa Um amr ei Soenna. bccauaa 
(ban la t nal aad deep iffiiury berween ibe reepeedve rolea of Sraatea aod Jewa is tbe 
apiriiuAl hiftorr of tbe Helkaie World, ae (bot Secntic tnrta weuM readjy harmpieii^ 
wiU) dw chanKter of tbe piotaaoBiat i& tbe dnou of the Goapek. ^a panlidlam 
b*"»«** the apirinul aoeeoeata ware erifiiawd br SocfWee u«d by Jau* reaper 
tirelv ia achkicfl)' duplarcd in fenn by P. 6. Mon n Tht Gftek naOeioH/rtm 

iM pn»>* «/ 0 J0 Cowuf if Cl0iaa0i; 399 ^>0., voL >t: CMrur (be 

Ward (PriAMten 1937, UiueeraiTr Preii), p. ijS. 
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and Zeno are represented (Plato: Pomemddi , 130 a) as being 
delighted at Socrates’ intellectual eageniessi as Jesus’s interlocu¬ 
tors in the Temple are represented as being ‘astonished at bis 
understanding and answers’ (Luke ii. 47).^ 

(fi) The ken is recognixed and accepted by a forerunner as the 
lafter's successes and superior (* Point 6). 

The recognition of Jesus by John the Baptist has a Socratic 
analogue in the recogoitioa of Socrates by Protagoras. There is 
somediing about you’, says Protagoras to Socrates, ‘that I have 
roentioned to quite a number of people. I have told them that, 
of all the people whom I come across, I admire you far the most 
and hi and away the most among the people of your own age. 
And I go farther than that I tcU them that I should not be aur- 
priaed if you were to become one of the World’s famous sages* 
(Plato: Proiageras, 361 E; compare Parmenides, 130 a and 1350). 


(v) The hero is proclaimed by the sjcice of God to be unique among 
Mankind. 

The designation of Jesus as the Son of God by a voice from 
Heaven immediately after his baptism by John (Mart iii. 17 8 


> Dr. Miftin Brtan baa dnwntba wjim'a M tb« fact (hat tU$ Somiic biit 

«f tD iBtcUcenMl pmoeity vtikh >• in«witly tad 8«Mrouj:7 Mkfwwl«d8«d. 

by ibc IntcIkMUtt l«*d«n pf the older 0*MrMoi) rceppeen aM ooIt io tbe Qoopel 
•CMtdi&f to Luk* but elto (n JeaephtM't 6-^, ' i siede jieit md 

fruitful proyrtaa a mr cducutwn aadtaiptd a reputtase for pr* lunirijnr* ia pova of 
masWey wfideniaedif^ {t Mu n, the word exiled in Lube u. 47 to ibe boy 

Jeaue. md la Jeowbve't own Atttuiu mmy Ote jrcriih People. Book ll, ( 239, to 
Uh boy MomiJ. v^U ] *t» tell oaly cn edolMeeBt (drr^ait). aheut fourteen yare 
oM, ( ww pniaed hy ere^body for tea detotieo (o eound leemiaf, tod tbc cUsf prujtj 
eM fMoUM of (he city were conetiDtfy to eooeuJt aw ea eeaw An* point of dw 

Lew.* 

Or. BnuA {oee oa to peiM ou( two other eomspoodcscce beiweea Jocophue'e 
1 einfe njriif end the Rory of the Goepcla: 

Tha £rPi gmaak^ it rttSttd Peiai 3] with uitent to yradieate for the hero « royel 
hjw^ Point 1] (.dwe S it y ap * }', 1 * 4 ). 

Tbi iitr9 fate iata twyereiy r«(reM w bbe S'iUirMix. «t (Ae Jueiptt oj a aMeob 
ow thtgiie ahe Meta S« 0 i(y oWiSesiw^cobf woerr HI Point S. witfi tfat port pkyod 

by John the Bep^ tewerdi Jeeoe boinc picyed teweroi Joeephui by Beuiuw] lAula^ 
taefropAp'. 4 tx, cited in (hie orudy elreidy in III. C vol. ui, p. sp4, foolsoto 1 , 

eb^ei »«e further Riep. H.: 'iMpbua und die jOdaecbec Retifieoepertaea’ 10 Zm- 
lehift for die atnteturmatlHelit Wisiensdiaft, toI, (1914), pp. 34~iJ. 

Lo rcferd to theee throo cofteipoodeoceo botwonn tbc etory oijeoua end tbe Auto» 
Utertphy of Jooepbue. Dr. Brauo efeoemo; *Joecphue was bem ct About the dow of 
Jeiue’i deeth. Hxe .duMMdfrjpAy—UuR w to oey, hie *evts>mytb’—dnie fiJU within 
the period in which the Jar m caych of the prinuove ChmeeB eccamuniiy cryitelhied. 
It it e ttrikiag feet thR the Jeeue-biogFipaiMof «ythi c«9inodet with the jeoephue* 
biomphy lA coneifi eherocteritek feAturee. tLa peute to • common pattern ((^and* 
mactll), oitber ts tbc poycholo^ee] or in the litart^ trrif. to which the ‘geiuut* of tbe 
xelifiouA. or of Any Other, older had to ecaform. Two. At Anrntc. outoftbc chreo peiota 
of correopoAdeaee here la aueetion (iw. th« eocountcr with the dootsra when tbe hero 
it idll e boy. end the ricit to (be mehonto when he le on tbe thrcebeld of roeturivl 
belcAfio tbereatm of roownoe.ltftad. myth. 1( it highly tipuBoaot^el the underlying 
mtu) of Jthe 'precocry* point oToorreepondeoco betweeo tbo etory of Jeoue end the 
rieretaerrMAy of Jooepbia) ehould aIm nuke in eppeerance esein in the JotepbAn 
lefead of Mooee.' 
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Mark 1. ii = Luke in. 22) has a Socratic analogue in the Pythia’s 
axiivtT m the negative to Chaerephon’s queatioD whether there is 
anybody who is wiser than SocraUs* (PJaro: Apology, 21 a; Xeno¬ 
phon; Apology, §§ 14-15). 

N-B. Acting to Xenophon, loc. cit, Socrates, when he told 
the story of Chaerephon's question and the Pythia's answer in 
coim, did not fiul to point out that the Delphic Apoho waa reputed 
to have paid a much higher tribute to Lycurgua. ‘As Lycurgus 
was entenng the temple, the god is said to have addressed him 
with the words: “I am wondering whether to call you god or man’ ’ 
wherw he did not liken m# lo a god, though he did single me out 
as being head and shoulders above my fellow men.’ For a fuller 
version of the story of Apollo and Lycu^us, in which the oracle 
18 rendered m verse, see Herodotus, Book I, chap. 65. 

(6) The hero inveighs against the potoers that be Point 7). 

Jesus’s denunciations of the Scribes srul Pharisees have a 
Socratic analogue in Socrates’ exposure of the sophistry of the 
Sophists. *’ 

(«) In his domestic life the hero takes hardship and good dteer as 
come, and shotas himstf capable of standing extremes of either 
of them vntkoui turning a Acir (f] Point 13). 

During the Athenian siege of Potidaca, Socrates goes barefoot in 
the frost and snow of a Thracian winter (Plato: Symposiumy 219 g- 
220 d); at Agatbon’s drinking-party he sits the night out and keeps 
a clear head, after eveiy one els^including the host and even 
Aristophanes—has succumbed (Plato; Symposium, 223 a-p). 

(C) By kis refusal to go to extremes of ascetidsm—which he com¬ 
bines toitk a readiness to keep compare mth people of all sorts and 
conditions—the hero causes scandal (= Point 14), 

As Jesus scandalizes the Pharisees by keeping company with 
Publicans and Sinners, so Socrates scandalizes the Democrats by 
has^g kept company with Oligarchs: that is to say, with weU-eon- 
nected or well-to-do young men who have eventu^y come out as 
Oligarchs when the d^blu^ of Athens at the end of the Athene- 
Peloponnesian War of 431-404 b.c. has opened the way for the 
establishment of the terroristic regime of ‘die Thirty 'lyrams’. 

' pkriums^ary fenaute—'tb« aciwtr i* io iSe Mpdvc*—is i>faub tbc Pythk** 

mpoei« i» couebed Accordiru n PUi^ Sw b«eo tra ni po ^ lUo « pMiQv« foftt tAd 
b««a put mu v«n«—dy&sOv a«drrtu(*2!QM^nr« —ia (be Utcr *«nioo of Um 

awry w Uu» *ppw< in Dtogtiw Lienia>; De visit PMetopSunm, B»ak II, \ fj. Tlw 
V4ni6eiit)«i) of ihe or*de is townd in the cKpuded fonttr 
ooOis S' Eifvw&i/t, 

is ffOT^ SoMfpantS 9 o 4 drcfot- 
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(17) TJu hero is puhliely declared by one of Ms diadpUs to have 
idihin him something divine («» Point 15). 

Peter’s acclamation of Jesus as the Son of the Living Gc^ 
(Matt, xvi, 16, echoed in John vi. 69, and xi. 27) has a Socratic 
analogue in Alcibiades* acclamation Socrates: 

*You may it from me that not one of you knows Socratea» so I 
atn going to reveal him to you. . . . Doesn’t be look like a regular 
SUenus? Of course he is the very image of one; but that is the outer 
shell, just as it is with your Silenus when be is a work of the sculptor’s 
arL Open this Socrates^SUenua aod look inside, and you wUl find that 
he is packed with saintUness {otu^evin ]).... He regards alt mundai^ 
valuea as vslueless and oxiiselves—let me tell you—as naught. lo hU 
intercourse with his fellow men he wears thl* perpetual mask of skn* 
plicity and whimsicality (clpwveudfwvor irai{wv . . . BiartXtt). But 
aomedmes be turns serious and comes open; and I wonder if any of 
you have seen the figures [of the Gods} inside him which become visible 
then. I have bad some ^Impses of them, and the effulgence of their 
divine glory was so amazingly beautiful that I found—to put it lo a word 
— diat I had to do just whatever Socrates told me' (Plato; Syf^>ositm, 
216 d-e). 

(d) The hero claims to be divinefy mspiTed. 

The 'inner voice' which Socrates attributes to a supernatural 
mentor (Sa<uot»oi') is comparable to the Holy Spirit with which 
Jesus is possessed (Matt. iv. i ^ Mark i. is = Luke iv. i). 

( 4 ) The hero refrains on principle from trying to evade the operation 
of the Lose cf the Land (» Point 46).^ 

As Jesus refrains from attempting to resist arrest, so Socrates 
declines to make his escape &om prison by fl^ht (Plato: Crsfo» 
passim’, cf. Xenophon: Apology, §23)1 or (torn life by suicide 
(Plato: Phaedo, 61 od2 e). 

(x) The hero is brought to trial («s Point 49). 

Socrates is brought to trial before a regular Athenian jury, 
Jesus before an improvised Jewish ecclesiastical court. 

(A) A true saying of the herds is dishoneslly tuheied by kis enemies 
into a nusrepresentaiion tchich is extremely damaging to him (= 
Point 50). 

Socrates has averred that a god’s voice speaks to him and 6ig> 
nifies to him what he ought to do {BeoO isoi ^awtrat trqfioi- 
x^i/va o rt troulvy, MeUtus indicts Socrates on a charge of 
being guilty of not recognizing the gods chat are recognized by the 

• Se« V. C (j) Si vol. p. 4o«. tbove. 
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state while mtrodudng new-fajigled divinitiea and corrupting the 
younger generation (ws ^ Otovf pv vofii^ct, 

Ir^fxi tk kqaA Soifiowu ^icr^poi wIto^Js v^vs (Xeno^ou: 

A^logy, H 10-13; compare Plato: Apoh^, 24 5-27 b). 

(ft) Tht hero cn fn’ai it reprotted by thejvmsfcr contempt of court 
(ss Point 5i).‘ 

In one passage of his defence Socrates tells the jury that he 
intends to obey the dictates of bis conscience even at t^ cost of 
his life, and that, if they were to offer to acquit him on condition 
that he should renounce the pursuit of philosophy, he would 
answer, with all respect, that he proposed to obey God rather than 
tbem^ and that he would never give his phiJos^diy up so loog as 
any life and strength were leff in him. 'Gentlemen of &e jury,* 
he would say, *you may do what you will. You may ffnd in fav(^ 
of Anytus or against him; you m^ acquit me or convict me; but 
you may as well know that I am not going to mend my ways^o, 
not even if I am to die a thousand deaths.* At this point Socrates’ 
speech was Interrupted by an uproar among the jurors (Plato: 
Ap<Aogy^ 28 B-30 c). 


(v) When a questum ir put to the hero wfaeh offers hbn 0 possibU 
Une of retreat, the kero does rust take the opemng, but gwes, inrtead, 
an asisToer that is cakukied to exasperate the Court more than any^ 
thing else that he could eoneew^sly have said (» Point 52). 

The law at Athena was that, when a prisoner on trial had been 
found guilty by the Court, the prosecutor should sble an assess- 
ment of the penalty and the prisoner a counter-assessment, and 
that the Court should then opt between the two assessments. 
After the Court had found Socrates guilty, Mel^tus proposed the 
death penalty; and tn this situadon the politic course for Socrates, 
if he were bent upon saving his life, was to make some counter¬ 
proposal which, while falling short of the death penalty, would be 
suihctently drastic to have a chance of being accepted the Court 
as a suitable altemarive. So far from tamg this line, Socrates 
virtually ensured that the Court should opt ror MelStus’s sasess- 
lotiit —i.e. for the death penalty—by telling them that, if be was 
to make a cotmter-assessroeot that corresponded to his erne 
deserts, he must assess himself to the penalty of being maintain^ 
at the public cxpenac as a veteran benefactor of the community 
(Plato: Apology, 36 b-b; cf. Xenophon: Apology, § 23). 


> See elM V, C (0 (i) i. »ot. r, p, 4»4^ •bov*, 

• vtiaoua ... 4 (Piero: nk Cw&m AcB v 

ichr (oo^ G«^tber then (vttSepnv d»'^K^r>< 


oofhr (o obe? 0«d ntber tMn ines’ (vtiMprciv < 
eeroal comependeace ue funbet p. 534 mow. 


», as: *We 
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(() Or tfu strength of the hero’s answer the Cmsri immediately 
passes senterue of death upon him Poiat 53). 

The Athenian Court sentences Socrttcs to death; the Jewish 
Court, Jesua. 

(c) A tableau of the hero holdmg a death'cup, with a small party^ 
of intisnate eon^asaoets groined round him. 

Socrates literally drank his death out of a cup (Plato: Phaedo, 
216 c-i 17 C), because at Athens in Socrates' day the statutory way 
of ioBicting the death penalty was to administer a cup of deadly 
poison;^ and in Plato’s Phaedo (loc. cit.) this act is commemorated 
visually in a tableau of the hero holding the poison-cup in his hand 
in a room In which he is surrounded by his intimate friends. In 
the Ager Romanus in Jesus's day the statutory way of inflicting 
the death penalty upon malefactors who were not Roman citizens 
was not by poisoning but by crudfizion; and this was the death 
that Jesus actually died according to the Gospels. The tableau of 
the hero holding the cup in the midst of his friends does, however, 
occur in the Synoptic Gospels In the scene of the institution of the 
Communion-Rite of the Christian Church (Point 29 Matt. xzvi. 
27^ B Marie xiv. 23-5 » Luke xxH. 19^0); and In the Passion 
of Jesus, as in that of ^crates, this scene is placed just before the 
hero's death. Moreover there is a connexion between the hero’s 
death and the hero's cup in the story of Jesus as well as in the 
story of Socrates; for, though Jesus does not meet his death, as 
Socrates meets his. by drinking the cup, which In Jesus's bands 
contains not poison but wine, this wine is presented by Jesus Co 
his companions as his own sacrificial blood. There are, of course, 
TWO signal differences between the Communion Chalice and the 
Hemlock Cup. While the Hemlock Cup is drunk by the hero 
himself, the Chalice is admlQistered by the hero to his companions;^ 

I In the giv«& by of ibcM proteni, iochidiitg Phjodo, ore oamd 

(Ma«do, 99 tnd U if mcAOoned tber then w«r« alio ethen; in <he pictim 
ifi Ae Qoipcb the porty coneiett of the Twefre i^oaOej, 

t The p«tMA wu hanloch, an^ the poiecnou* herb wu grued up ia » eup of voter 
end vij adfflifuftered to (be viehea ro liquid (bna. 

* la the Goepde the deeth-eup thei k druak by tbe hen himeelf do«e occur more 
toen oooe. bute^ tbiM metaphmccUy end aot 'ia ml ltfe\ leiui ui«» t>ue simile Snt 
in bu koewer to ifae petitide of the mother of tbe Sem of Zcoedee (Men. n. 22^ * 
Merk s, sS-eeX and for the locorid time durias the Aaeoy (Poiat 16 — Meet. ovL 
39 •• Merk uv. si - Luke sdi. 43). Tbe uBDe.ie eke ideced in Jenie’i mouth in 
m nerretm of (be FueioB in the Goepel eceordioe to Jobs (xvoi. ti). but 
ben not in tbe contew of the (Poiet sfi) but w tbe ediunboa with which be 

commeade Peter to at^ fish^S (rant 44). Tbia ixaefe of driwiAS e cup in tbe mm - 
phorieol MOM of hetine an eTpeneace i preeumeblT pen of tbe Ufecy to tbe New 
TeoceoieBt htestbe Ola Teeiaaeat. wbieh the EvengHiita knew by been, e^ io wbi^ 
the uee of tbe imese ie eoxwoon. la tbe Old Teeeemeat. however, tbe doee aot 

eppeer ever to be uaed with reference to tbe porbeuter experience of dying, end not even 
iaoeriebly with refeteacc to experieneea tbet irt uopleeaent. There ie, of eoune, the 
obvious oaetepbor of dninina a cup to ibebiner drea* (Ise. U. t?; Pe. Izxui, lo; Pe. Ixrv, 
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uidj while both cups are inught with death for the hero himself, 
the Chalice imparts the sacrificial Yefim’s spiritual life to those 
who are given to drink of it. Here we have a conspicuous example 
of one significant feature in our coUeccioD of correspondences that 
has been pointed out at the beginning of this Annex.^ The old 
bottles of Hellenism arc made use of by Christianity ibr holdir^ 
its new wine. A motif or incident or tableau or saying is taken over 
into the story of Jesus cut of one of the stories of the pagan Hellenic 
heroes, but, in the act of being taken over, it is given a new meaning 
—almost as though the old pagan form were being employed 
deliberately as a foil to bring out cbe newness of tlw Cl^tian 
content. 

(n) Wk6n the hfTO is in artlculo mortis, i/te friends nho are talk 
Axm sDHp—notfor the hero, bui for ihemsehes ^aust they are loswg 
kirn—and then the hero teUs them to rertram their tears Point 68 ). 

'Up to this point, roost of us had been fairly successful In stop¬ 
ping ourselves from crying; but, when we saw him drinking and 
then holding the empty cup, wc could no longer bear it; and for 
my part my utmost dforta could not prevent the teara from flowing 
in floods. So I buried my ^ce in my coat and wept for—myseli, 
for it was certainly not for Socrates that I was weeping (iiriickaoy 
od yifi bf} ye [compare Xenophon; Hellemca, 

Book II, chip. 1, § 3' ttovov Tovs aimkoi/oras itetSwvres, 
dAM troAd fioMov cn adrvl eovrovr (referring to the recepdon, by 
the people of Athens, of the news of the disaster at Aegospotami) 
and Lt^e xuii. 2$: fsi/ eXiUrt err' ifU, 4<^* dcu^rds xAa^e]). 
I was bewailing my own cruel fate in losing a roan who was such 
an incomparable friend. Crito broke down eyea before I did, and, 
when he found that he could not stop hia teara from flowing, he 
got up and went out. And then there was Apollodbrua, who had 
never stopped cryii^, even before, and who now burst out into a 
veritable roar of weeping and lamentation which overcame every¬ 
body else in ^ room except Socrates himself, who now remon¬ 
strated with us. 'My dear good people,' he exclaimed, Vliat a 
dreadful exhibition I Why, tl^ was one of my reasons for sending 

8 ): ine we also find aw tuff (laa. b. i? («f. Z«cb, su. 1); Jie. at. xj) ud 
eup of astoQisha>ent sod dsobdon’ (E«ek. xxiii. No degKJhM or me 

su^ in Che Old TeeOiBttt mcouocb to ‘the wim of xSe wnth God* aod 'die aip 
0/ ha lAdifBedoa' and 'da eup of cho wine of tile Se r eeeeei oihiewnifa mche Book of 
lUvdKioa <ue. to, end x«i. tp). At the icBse time ibe 'peniQB of their eup in the 
^d TeeteoMi u oot mwieMy 'uana, fire end bnautoM, and es bemUa tesipeer 

E i.ai. 6 ). W1iiUtb«drtMmcrb«thepuAcehBMeiorthewkaed.theinMiaelfm» 
the rewen) of (be |ood (P>. brr. 6 ). And wbeo 'mr cup rusoetb oeeV (n. mn. o, 
(his is ttanifeetb 'the oup ef Mneoladoa* (Jer. xvi. 7) or '(be oup ef auveiieo Cn. 
ai. 13 ). 

> On p. S 77 , eboTt. 
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the women away? I was afraid of their mis^havmg like this, 

I fancy I have heard that one ought to be allowed to die m pea«. 
Do, please, keep quiet and control yourselves (Plato: i'Aaftto, 
xiyo^). 

(o\ In iaw dom UsUh^iht hero dmmstraUs, hy a triumphant 
T^nse totht tettrat possihk ordtal, that Righteotmurs Aui e 
supreme intrinw vaiue. 

It is commonly supposed that Plato had in mind his Master 
Socrates’ life and death when—in the course of an essay (/C«pu- 
b&ca 360 B-362C) in distilling Righteousness and Unrighteousness, 
for purposes of comparison, in their pure and undiluted essence 
—he puts into the mouth of ‘those who commend Unrighteous¬ 
ness as preferable to Righteousness’ a femoos prognostic* of the 
Righteous Man’s end; 

'They will say this: that the Righteous Man {i S/raur), being what 
be is will be scourged and racked and shackled and wUI have hu eyes 
seared out with red-hot ixoos and finally will be impaled after bavickg 
goat through every lesser torture—to discover, on the stake, that the 
ngbt aim to set oneself is not to be righteous but to pretend to be' (Plato: 
Respubhea, y6i a). 

An echo of this passage of Plato rcaey be caught, by an attentive 
ear, in a tirade against the Righteous Man which is put into Ae 
mouth of ‘the ungodly in deed and word’ in a post-Alexandrine 
work of Jewish literature (Wisdom ti. 1^0) :* 

'Let ua set an ambush for the ftlghteoua Mao v* 

S^Muov) bemuse be is a culsaoce CO us.... He claims to possess the know¬ 
ledge of God {yvHoiv 0 <off) and calls hhnself the Child of the Lord 
{n<uba Kvfilov).* He has shown up the thou^ts of our hearts 
4 uiv <k fAeyxov hveuljy The very sight of him is tiresome to 

us, because his Ufo is unlike other lives and ^ tracks are out of the 
ofdiikaiy run. lo his estimation we are counterfeit, and he ehuns our 
pachsas though they were dirt. He eclols a hyperbole of Righteousness 
and pretends to have God for his father (dAo^oMijcrcu* varipa dedv). Let 

* Owd th»SnMJyioV.CG»)(«),p.a?s,tbo7«. . . 

» teiMr4 oteervvUMU. i^9ncnr W in CkniUMyrn, «el. )i 

• Ml the wsT lA wlucb tse Jewwb pUl^ 
I wee efiecna by HeUeelievaM eeniAent 
(hey wt fiude a^fopoe Oi the Book of 

« Se« ?o^ 75, oAd eoBfMn Ptato ApAff, vj >0. £ m1 

. . . '*0^ 6to»metZts: SiAMSocrttM 

UiMtlf Uie term to deecnbe ^ euptneti^ maitM (Poiot (S) ebere), U 

vould eJmoet eoem to ftdlow tbet Somne eecej^ AJd^dee’ d»cUnt»on (FolM (^) 
ahor^ thtt (bofc mu Mmething divine imide —A.J.T.^ 

* Ci. PUto; Apaieey, ti s-sj s, eopceie^aa ai o,«wa* yifi ftt <«»ctot« m irapivTu 

reOro ovr^ lf*C* i 0* AW ar^^AtiBh—^I.T. .... 

* Cf, Arimphanw:&/di, U. «a4-s-^9relTe«)ty<r>vw(;dlo{wvt«M*Mir4r»v«^ 

—4uewd in V. C {» (rf) n. Anno I, pp. 353-4* above.—A.J.T. 
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U8 see if liis doctrines are true, and lei us eneriment with his exit. If 
the Righteous Man really is the Son of God (Ytos then God will 
tahe his part and will deliver turn &om the h^da of opponents.* So let 
us teat bun with conrutnely and torture, that we may know his goodness 
and nu? verify his loog'SuEeringoeas. Let us sentence him to a sordid 
death. Accortog to his own doctrines, hewill be looked after [by God].* 

This passage of the Book of Wisdom has a near relationship 
with another work of Jewish literature of the same a«, the Twenty- 
Second Psalm. Indeed, the affinity is so close that ^ Psalm could 
almost be inserted into the text of the Book of Wisdom—as the 
Righteous Man’s cry of agony when his ungodly adversaries carry 
out their nefarious design-'-without the reader’s bung aware that 
this piece was an interpolation.. And it is manifest that both 
passages have coloured description, in the Synoptic Go^ls, of 
the nwcking of Jesus on the Cross (Pwnt 72 = Matt. xrwi. 39^44 
* Mark xv, 49-32 * Luke xiriii 35-7 and 39)-* In this connexion 
we may recall the incident of the hailing of Jesus by the centurion 
when Jesus is hanging dead on the Cross (Point 75); for the Lucan 
variant on the Marcan and Matihaean fonmil^'Certainly 
was a righteous man’ (0*^015 d &>0pt2m>g oJw $£Mtoi Id 
pbce of 'Truly this was the Son of God’ (dAjjdwj deoO VTes ^xe^ror) 

_reproduces, as we now see, the title under which the hero ia 

introduced in the passage that we have quoted from the R^ublic 
as well as in the cotrcspondii^ passage of the Book of Wisdom, 
while in the Book of Wisdom the Maican and Matthacan formula 
-^'the Son of God’—is also to be found as a description of a static 
to which the Righteous Man lays claim. The same status ia 
perhaps implicitly drimed by Socrates, too, according to the 
Platonic version of his not indeed for himself, but for 

the supernatural mentor who speaks to him through an ‘inner 
voice’. 

(c) T/u hem is better appreciated by foreigners than by fas oum 
cottnirymen. 

As Christianity takes root outside Jewry, amc^ the Gentiles, 
80 the teaching of the Attic philosopher Socrates ia propagated by 
Theban and Phliaaian Pythagoreans and by Megarian Eleaiics. Of 
the fifteen disciples of Socrates who arc mentioned by name as 
having been present at his death/ no less than seven are non- 
Athenians.^ 


• Cf. M«R. ttvii. 43 (•« p. *3t, ibor*).—AJ.T. 

* F«( tb« lAftufw* of Fi. u Wl M UK Book of Wu4om, ca the aecount of 
tfua iacidoni ie th» SrDOptie Gotpob tec the prcMst Annex, pp. 4*i^> above. 

» See p. 494. footiwM 3, abore. _ • See ► 49#. fooBow ibove. 

» See %irnet, J.: Gftek FWowpAy; TheU/ U Ptato (Uodoo 1914, MecmiUio). 
pp.151-3. 
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An Egyptian Bridge hettoem Laconia and GaBiet 

If a memoiy of the life and death of Socrate* has coloured the 
storr of Jesus to the cjrtent that appears to be indicated by the 
foreioifig survey, we may infer that there is no ap^ unposei- 
biliw, Of even improbability, in the hypotheais that the s^ story 
may also have been coloured in some degree by memones of 
Uv« and deaths of other Hellcoic heroes who U«d and died in 
the period mtervening between the date of the jumcaal murder ot 
Socrates in 300 B.c. and the date of the Crucifixion, u we have 
succeeded in showing that this hypothesis is not ruled out m 
advance by any insuperable objections, our next sKp wih be to 
explore the posable ways and means through which the unprw- 
aiwi nude by the careers of our Spartan and Roman and ^tunst 
heroes upon the minds of contemporaries of 
kind may have been transmitted to the minds in wlu^—in a teller- 
eni social milieu and in a later age—the story of Jesus took the 
shape of the four Gospeb. „ 

Let US begin by reconnoitring one possible geopoliucal way 
along which the memories of the two Heracleidse, at any rate, 
may have cravelled to Galilee from Laconia, and then exatnmc two 
possible cultural means, one in a verbal medium and the other m 

a visual. . . . , 

If we begin by asking ourselves what was the principal meeting 
place of Jews and Greeks at all times within the long Time-span 
during which the Syriac and Hellenic worlds were m contact with 
one mother, we shall not hesitate to answer 'Egppi’. On Egyptian 
soil Greek and Jewish soldiers of fortune had begun to rub 
shoulders In the common service of the lords of the land as early 
as the seventh century B.c.; md a Graeco-Jewish intercourse 
which had thus begun in Egyptian cantonments under tht regime 
of an indigenous Egypliac dynasty whose home and capital was at 
Sais was still going on, four hundred yean later, under the rigime 
of m alien dynasty, of Macedonian Greek origin, which had in- 
stalled itself at Alexandri a. In the third century b.c. the structure ot 
the Ptolemaic Empire with its metropolitan territory in Egypt and 
its outlying dependencies round the eastern and northern coasts of 
the Levant embraced both the Jewish tcmple-sutc of Jerusalem, 
which foimed part of the Ptolemaic province of Code Syria, and 
the Greek kingdom of Lacedaemon, which was one of the Ptolemaic 
Govertunent’s dependent allies in Continental European Greece; 
and there is some evidence that in this age Jerusalem and Sparta 
were already in direct diplomatic relations with one another.' 

• When the bf then iadep«n 4 eAi pnac« of Judtea, JoBatliic M»cctbi<w, e*W en 
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The next chapter in this story opens ^th the refugee Spartan 
king Oeocneoea’ arrival at Alexandria in 222 B.c. One ^ the 
reasons why Cieomenes was eventually interned by the Ministers 
of Ptolemy IV PhQopator was because of Cieomenes' prestige and 
influence among the mercenaries of Peloponnesian and Cretan 
origin in the Ptolemaic service who were stationed at Alexandria. 
The perhaps dangerously powerful bold which the Spartan exile 

f pSBesBfd over these important troops had been brought to the 
rime Minister Sosibius'a notice by Cieomenes himself when>-in 
a political crisia in which Cieomenes had been taken into the 
Ptolemaic Government’s confidence—Cieomenes hid offered to go 
bail to Soaibius for the loyalty of these troops. 

' ''Don't you see''t Oeomenea had said, "that there are nearly 3,000 
mercenaries from the Peloponnese and about a thousand Cretans, and 
that 1 have ody to nod to them In order to make them spring forward 
to do their duty like one man! And, with these troops solidly supporting 
you, what other troops sre you terrified of ^ It must be the soldiers from 
Syria and C^s that are giving you bad dreams r 

There is no reason to question the authenticity of this incident, 
which is credible in itself and is reported on the good authority 
of Polybius; but if it is authentic it is illuminating! the Spartan 
hero who already enjoyed this prestige among these troops at a 
time when he was nothing more than a romantic exile must have 
completed his conquest of their heirts end minds in the tragic set 
of hS death. And, even if the Ptolemaic Government did succeed, 
by a deft combination of repression snd propaganda, in driving 
underground an incipient worship of the dead Cieomenes among 
the populace of Alexandria,» we may guess that the dead Spman 
hero’s admirers among the Peloponnesian and Cretin toldiery 
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sUeotly f«ndered to him the divine honours which it was their 

official duty to render to their living paymaster Philopator. 

What happened to these 4,000 Greek soldiers of fortune who 
were stationed in Egypt at the time when the last act of the tragedy 
of Clcomenes was played at AlKaodria in 219 b.c.? We know 
something of their subsequent history because the year which 
witnessed aeomcncs* death also saw the launching of a Selcuc^ 
war of aggression against the Ptolemaic possessions on the Asiatic 
mainland; and this formidable threat to Ptolemy Philopator’s 
empire from Antiochus the Great moved Ptolem/s Mimstera 
to take drastic measures for reinforciDg and strengthening the 
Ptolemaic military forces.* tn the first place they recaUed, and 
concentrated at Alexandria, all the mercenary troops that had 
previously been atadoned in the Ptolemaic Empire’s overseas 
possessions » In the second place they recruited fresh mcrcenanes 
—and these in numbers sufficient to bring up to 8,000 men the 
total force of mercenaries that they were eventually able to put 
into the field. In the third place they broke up all the exisMg 
formations and organised the men in entirely new cadns. Finally, 
after having spent two years on these preparations, they ventured 
at last in 217 B.c., to meet Antiochus in the field, and they inflicted 
on him a signal defeat at Raphia. Antiochus’a discomfiture was so 
decisive that he immediately evacuated ail bis conquests m Coele 
Syria, and the liberated territories were promptly reoccupied by 
Ptolemy and regarrisoned.^ It U safe to assume that the new 
Ptolemaic garrisons in Coclc Syria were in considerable strength; 
that they were drawn entirely from the mercenary e l e m e n t m the 
Ptolemaic Army;* and that, in consequence of the thorough-going 
reorganization of the Ptolemaic forces before the Battle of Raphia, 
theac garrisons must have included some of the 4,000 Pelopon¬ 
nesian and Cretan mercenaries who had been stationed in Egypt 
in 219 B.C., together with elements from the outlying gsrrisons 
which had been recalled to Alexandria in that year, as well as with 
elements subsequently recruited. 


• WhM *• iTOd on lb* ttwLority ef Polybiw, B®ek V. ebtps. e»-j. 

* Were t htif 'tbe loMief* treo Srni u»d Cena t» whom Ueomenei rtfemd to 

•miaIuUt? (n itjelf pbme >• »\bc«»uf. Ifi tbe Ljht »f tbe tbt owl 

tMTunl ^ ioterpr«tiAe it ij «• ireHUAe 'aoldien «f sytub and Cftntt^oriatn wte 
were auHooed ia EjypV; b«»lterti*t»»ely it misbi Mldie* Syru end 
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If these inferences are warranted, two conclusions foUow with 
reffard co the history of the cult of Deomcnes between 219 and 
217 B c. The first is that the devotees of Cleoraenea among the 
oriffifial 4,000 Peloponnesian and Cretan mercenaries who had 
been stationed in Egypt would now have every opportunity of 
imoarting their own feeling for the dead hero to their new com¬ 
rades in antia. The second inference is that the cult of Cleomenw 
among the troops would now be carried from Alexandria to the 
eaxrison-towns in Coele Syria by the new mixed units of mercen¬ 
ary soldiers in the Ptolemaic service which were sUtioned m these 

cantonments in and after aty ».c- ^ , u 

Can we go farther? If 'the soldiera from Syria and Cans who 
were recalled to Alexandria in 219 B.C, were native recmits from 
those regiona, and not Greek soldiers who had ^ply been sta- 
tioned there, the new Ptolemsac garnsona plant^ m Coele 
in ax7 B.c. may have included not only some of Oeomenw Felo- 
ponnesian and Cretan devotees but aim sorw aoldiw of Synan 
nationality (e.g. Judaean Jews and Galilscan Gentiles).* Md here 
we see a ^sible point of cultural cont^ 
minority and the internal proleianst of the Helleruc Society of the 
dav * Did theae mixed Ptolemaic gamaons which lay m Code 
Syria iu and after aiy 9 .C. serve aa incubaiort m which a nw 
niotif of Syriac folk-lore was hatched out of a Hellwic cult of an 
histirial Spantn hero whose recent Passion was atill • 
memory in^e souls of fellow soldiers who were also his fellow 

^ Fmher than this it is hardly possible to for we have rio 
record of what happened to the Ptolemaic garriaons m Coele Synt 
in and after 20a B.C.. when Antiochus awooped down th® 
coveted province for the second time, avenged W defeat of 217 b.c. 
at Riphia by an equally decisive victory at Panium,* and then 
annexed the former poiseasiona of iht Ptolemaic Empire in Syria 

for dl. Did Ptolemy', m.rce^ 
gMriUo. come to term, with the Seleucid invader and po'f"* 

' li D^, yd 
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withdrawn in ai9 B.c. ? And, if they withdrew, did they leave ^y 

legacy of ritual or myth behind them among the local population 

wth whom they had been living cheek by jowl for the past fifteen 

yearaP 

These arc questions to which we do not know the answers;* but 
the mere ha that we have been able to ask them means that we 
have stumbled upon a possible road along which the legend of 
Clcomenes—and, with it, the inseparably associated legend of 

Agis_may have made its way from Laconia through Alexandria 

to Galilee of the Gentiles, as the legend of HIraklls undoubtedly 
did make its way from its place of incubation in Greece to Galilee’s 
next-door neighbour Tyre. 

A Verbai Means of Conveyance 

One of the forms in which we meet with the correspondences 
that we are studying is an assonance of words, and even of whole 
phrases or sentences, which sometimes amounts to an almost 
ewet identity, la there any obvious means of conveyance by which 
these common words mi^t have found their way from one to an¬ 
other of the different contexts in which they are now embedded ? 

In attempting to answer this question, we may begin by observ¬ 
ing that the genres of literary coroposidon that are represented by 
the Gospels and by their sources—so as these sources can be 
reconstructed—are categories which had already become well 
established in pagan Greek literature long before the Gospels 
were written, and which are likewise represented in the wod^ of 
Plutarch, a pagan Hellenic man-of-letteia who was approximately 
a contemporary of the authors of the two Gospels according to 
Samt Matthew and Saint Luke, if our modem Wcrtcm scholars 
have hit the mark in their dating of these two books of the New 
Testament The two main categories here in question are ‘lives’ 
and ‘sayings'. Plutarch’s Lives are the classical example, among 
the extant remains of Ancient Greek literature, of a type of com¬ 
position which Plutarch himself merely inherited from a lo^ line 
of distinguished predeeessors;’ and there are several coUections of 
^sayings’ in the corpus of Plutarch's miscellaneous essays which is 
known as the Moralia. One such collection is the 

• We de kAOv, ^«ever. tbettbe Beok«l Duuel, whkh wririen in OtUka in the 
fourth deekde of the eeoens cectufy ax., hod en Egyptiio prototype which would «pi^ 
to heve Seen wrirten ehordy before the end of the third Mmury i.c, (eee V, C (i) (<) a, 
fol. V, p. 71, foetnete 4, ab^). Thii U evidence for the exiitcnce, at the time in om* 
doB in out prceent iAd^iy, of aeme or ohannda aJonS which >t traa pouible For 

en idea to be treMautted Irom Efypt t« Ceek Syna is the medium of the litervr genre 
in which tbit idea bad oiidnaUy feiiod expreeaion. Tlua faei tbrowa at leaat a tide* 
litbt on the ^ueetions whieR we are lakinp oundree here. 

■ See the piaeage quoted from Leo on p. ejS, above. 
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BoaOMiyv koi IhpaTff^ {Regum et Imperatorum Apophthegmata) 
which Plutar^ de<llcated to Trajan after the latter’a accession to 
the Priftcipate; another is the 'AnopOiyfiara Aatcu^uea {Apophtheg- 
mata LacoTiica); and both the Htpi rwv ’ApfaK6\n<uv to« 

(Di Placiiis Pkiloscphcrum) and the Ilepi 'E^'Q^rmpirtav 

{Df StoKorum Ripugnantm) really belong to the same class. This 
latter cl a ss of coroposltion is likewise represented by the colleccion 
of sayings of Jesus known as 'Q* which is a common source of the 
two Gospels according to Saint Matthew and Saint Luke.' The 
principal common source of these two Gospels, however, is the 
Gospel according to Saint Mark; and this, like all the Gospels, is 
an example of a mixed genre in which a ‘life’ and a collection of 
'sayinga’ are combined by the artifice of taking the biographical 
narrative of events as a framework and inserting sayings, or even 
strings of sayings, at convenient points in the life-story.* This 
mixed genre, however, is not an invention of the Evang^ts. It, 
too, is a well-established form of pagan Hellenic literary composi¬ 
tion, of which the classical exUnt pagan example is the worit Uepi 
ButA', Afryiidrojv toX ’i4ffo^4>^T«»v t<Sv 4>i)>oco4^ AoKmrjaayrw 
{The Lws, Doctrines, and Sayings of the Philosophers if Repute) 
from the pen of Diogenes Laertius, a pagan Hellenic writer who 
is believed to have lived in the first half of the third century of the 
Christian Era. 

Did the Evangelists, then, set themselves deliberately to ransack 
existing works of pagan Hellenic literature—‘lives’ and collections 
of ‘sayings’ and books combining the two genres—in which, ex 
hypothesi, the hero was not Jesus but was Hlraklfa or Socrat« or 
possibly the Spartan pair of Heracleidae or the Roman pair of 
Gracchi ? Thia hypothesis of plagiarism is, as we have seen,* twe 
at all a convincing explanation of the verbal correspondences with 
which we are now concerned. The rnere adoption of the pagan 
Hellenic genres is something that hardly r^uires explaining; for 
these well-established categories of composition would be acc^ted 
and adopted aa a matter of course in the first century of the 
Chriatian Era by any one who was writing in Greek; and, as for the 
recurrence of particular words and phries, it is much less likely 
that these were taken direct out of pagan Hellenic books than that 
they found their way into the Gospels out of a treasure of popular 
wisdom that waa in current circulation by word of mouth. Tolk- 
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lore’ is, in all probability, the immediate source from which the 
Evanfeliata drew the words and phraaes, as well as the incidents 
and characters, that the Gospels have in common with certain 
works of pagan Hellenic literature; and we have seen reason' to 
believe that the same source was drawn upon, at least in some 
measure, by certain of the pagan Hellenic authors here in question. 
At the same time there are a number of common words and 
phrases that can hardly have found their way into the pagan works 
of literature in which they occur out of the reservoir of ‘folk-lore’. 
For example, in seven of the thirteen verbal correspondences set 
out in our Tabic VIII, the word or phrase or sentence in its pagan 
conttfct is cited as a quotation from some public speech that is said 
to have been delivered by the hero or from some dialogue in which 
he is said to have taken part; and it seems unlikely that any anony¬ 
mous wisdom that was In oral circulation would have found its 
way into a context of this kind; for, if a speech or dialogue that is 
attributed to some celebrated historical character in a sophisticated 
work of literature is not authentic (as it often is not), it can hardly 
be anytl^ng but a deliberate piece of fiction ftom a forger's pen. 
When a pagan work—or the source of a pagan work-in which one 
of our common words or phrases is ascribed to such an origin as 
this, is demonstrably anterior to the Gospels in its date of com¬ 
position, the most natural explanation of the recurrence of the 
same word or phrase in the Gospels is therefore to suppose that 
the speech or ^alogue (whether genuine or spurious) that is died 
by the pagan author is the ultimate source which the corre- 
spondii^ word or phrase io the Gospeb has been derived—even 
though, in the course of its journey from the pagan to the Christian 
hook, the written word may have temporarily detached itself from 
the papyrus and nave travelled part of its way as one of those 
winged words (the Homeric OT«a irrcp^ora) that fiit, like liv ing 
crearures, riom mouth to mouth.* 

An apparent case in point is the correspondence of a weU-known 
pair of mutually contradictory sa^ngs t^t are attributed to Jesus 
in the Synoptic Gospels’ with a ringle self-consistent saying that 
is attributed to Divus Julius by Cicero. In the Gospels according 
to Saint Matthew (xu. 30) and Saint Luke (si. 23) Jesus is reported 
as saying 'He that is not with me is against me\ whereas in the 
Gospel according to Saint Mark (bt. 40) he is reported as saying 

• Ob pp. 4S7-63, above. 

a NeiM me Jecrimie deeoret nee fuaen Aeru 
faajl. eur 7 voUto vivu'per on wwn. 

Canitu. 
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‘He xhit not aguost us is on our part', So long as we confuie 
our attention to the Gospels, this pair of sayings is a puzzle, since 
on the one hand it is impossible to reconcile &m, as they stand, 
with one another, while on the other hartd it is difficult to auppose 
that tliey are entirely unrelated. Our puzzle appears to be solved 
by a passage in Cicero’s speech Pro tigario {§ 33) in which Cicero 
attributes both sayings to Caesar—'just as, in the Gospels, both of 
them are attributed to Jesus—but this in a relation to one another 
in which, so far from being mutually contradictory, each saying 
gives point to the other, ‘We used to hear you quoted’, says the 
defeated Republican advocate in pleading for mercy upon a Repub* 
iican pohUcai exile at the tribunal of the victorious dictator—‘We 
used to hear you quoted as saying that we (i,e, the Republicans) 
reckoned as being against ua except thOM who were with us, 
whereas you reckoned all who were not against you as being of 
your party,It would seem captious to dispute either the authen¬ 
ticity or the originality of the saying that ii here attributed to 
Caesar by Cicero;* and, if these two points be granted, then it 
becomes difficult to resist the conviction chat Caesar’s saying has 
passed into popular currency and has suffered, in the process, the 
twofold misnip of becoming dissociated from the name of ita true 
author and of tailing asunder into two separate uyings which seem 
contradictory instep of complementary when they are tom out of 
their original Caesarean setting. In this state of fragmentation 
these two layingi will then have found their way respectively into 
‘ 0 * and into Mark as aayinga of Jesus which sre mutually con¬ 
tradictory because Jesus is represented as uttering both q{ them 
spropos of himself, whereas the saying chat has drifted into 'Q' 
ought properly to be said by the sayer of it, not apropos of himself, 
but apropos of hla adveritries—in contrast to the antithetical 
saying wmch is correctly represented as being said by the sayer 
apropos of himself in the Gospel according to Saint Mark, 

On this showing, we have to reckon wim the possibility that, 
even if an orally drculating treasure of anonymous wisdom may 
have been the immediate source from which all the common words 
that we have detected were derived by the authors of the Gospels, 
some, at least, of these anonymous sayings may have nude their 
way into this popular oral tradition out of sophisticated works of 
literature in which these same sayings were attributed—whether 
truthfully or mendaciously—to famous charactera of Hellenic 

• *Tt «fUra die«r« n(di«bunui &o» onuit* ■dwMriM putm nlu quiaobiMasD cMenc, 
t« omBtt, qui coiim (c non Moenc, tue*.' 

* Cic«ro. loc. cU., imroducei the M^ing ihv be ettributee M Cieetf ibe irofde: 

*L«I th«t phTMe ^ Toun wbieh woo you nctery ^ prceeat «nee' 

(*^ett tue *os ilh quee ndr). 
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history and mythology. If this possiblHcy has to be taken into 
accoxmt, is there any obvious social milieu in which such sayings 
could have seeped aovm from a cultural stratum that would be apt 
to express itself io sophisticated literature to the very different 
cultural stratum whose natural form of expression would be an 
orally circulating ‘folk-lore’ ? Is there anything analogous in this 
field CO those mi^ battalions of Ptolemaic mercenary troops—part 
Peloponnesian and part, perhaps, Syrian—which may, as we have 
seen,' have been instrumental in conveying a cult of Cleomenea 
not only in a vertical direction^froin a dominant to a proletarian 
social stratum—but also In a horisontal direction by transporting 
this feeling of veneration in human hearts from the tenements and 
barracks of Alexandria to the cantonments and villages of Galilee ? 
The answer to our question is in the affirmative; for in the Hellenic 
Society in its disintegration the cultural division between a cul¬ 
tivated and an illiterate class did not coincide with the juridical 
division between freemen and slaves any more closely than the 
professional division between soldiers and civilians coincided with 
the social division between Hellenes and Orientals. While there 
was a vast herd of freeroen-fUiterates, there was also an of 
slaves who were men of culture; and these cultivated slaves were 
s highly conductive medium of mental communication between 
a dominant minori^ to whom they were culturally akin and an 
internal proletariat of which they were juridically members. 

In the Hellenic ‘Time of Troubles’ the status of slavery in itself 
was evidence of nothing except a stroke of Fortune—as erne! as It 
was common—which bad deprived a human being of his :fteedom 
either before birth or after it From the foct that a man was here 
and cow a slave it was impossible to tell whether he had been bom 
into slavery or been kidnapped into it;^ whether he was illiterate 
or cultivated; or, supposing that he proved to be culdvated, 
whether he had acquired his cultivation in a now lost state of free¬ 
dom or whether he was a bom slave who had been given a liberal 
eduC 3 tion~-as he might have been trained in the mechanic arts of 
potting or weaviog-^by an enterprising owner who had gone to 
this expense for the improvement of one of his human chattels 
either because he required a cultivated slave for his own use or 
because he had speculated that a short-hand calligrapher who 
knew his way about Greek literature would be likely to fetch so 
veiy much Ugher a price on the slave-market th^ would be 
fot^ed by a potter or a weaver that it would repay the slave-dealer 

' In (be praeot Asnex ea pp. 49 e- 5 ««. Above. 

* Fm e^vene *o«ima «I feeniicresnt of tfae •(•ve*focee lo tbe latter djys of the 
Kellezue 'Time ofTroublee' ae« 11 . U {vi), vol ii. above. 
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to put this particularly brainy piece of mon-flesb through the 
longest and most expeDsive of the various alternative preparatory 
processes of improving the article before offering it for sde. 

The Hellenic slave'intelHgeQtsJa which was recruited In this 
—partly from slaves who had been bom into slavery and been 
educated by their owners and partly from free-born members of 
the dominant minority who bad ^len into slavery after having 
received the liberal education that was customary in their class— 
was ranged, of course, in several different ranks whlcb,avere culti¬ 
vated in different degrees. There were not only slavc-amanuenses 
and slave-secretaries; there were also slave-tutors and slave- 
physicians and even slave-philosophers who were the pagan 
equivalents of domestic chaplains. And this cultural dhie of an 
enslaved underworld includes names that have left a mark on 
Hellenic history. 

The slave-philosopher Epictetus {vivebat circa a.d. 50-130) was 
the leading exponent of Scoidsm in his generation. Epictetus had 
a younger contemporary in the freedman-scholar Hermjppus of 
Beiytus' {fonit imperante Hadriano a.p. i 17-38), who wrote a 
book on Slaves who have oilcanti Academic Distinction.^ And 
Hermippus, in turn, had a younger contemporary, as well as 
fellow countryman, in the Syrian novelist lamblichus {jUfnnt circa 
A.D. 164), whose mother tongue was Aramaic, and who decorated 
his BafyUmiaca with Oriental local colour, though he was writing 
in Greek for a Hellenic public. According to Suidas, lamblichus 
was of servile origin; and, even though this account of lambUchus’s 
status may lack authority, there can be do doubt about tbc status 
of the slave-tutor Mardonius who in a later ^ weaned his pupil, 
the young prince Julian, away from a Christianity that w'as 
adopted faith of the Constantian Dynssty to a Hellenism for which 
the tutor had an enthusiasm that was infectious. In accomplishing 
this pedagogic feat Mardonius might have given the history of the 
Hellenic World another turn, if it had been possible for Julian in 
his prime to succeed in his endeavour to translate into public 
policy the sentiments that hid been inculcated into him in bis 
boyhood {inde ab a.d. 339) by his slave-tutor’s teaching.^ Through 
Julian's failure Mardonius has just missed the fame that was so 
nearly his; but Tiro ivivebat-uliono ante Ckrvtum saecuU^, who so 
devotedly served his master Cicero in the more modest roles of 

I AoMdag to 8uidet, Htfraippu* ww ton. not to Bcjivt itseU, but in on vp- 
iwStie SoiHflo—* co«niefp»f», in Gt*«k,of SmiW *// 

i JuJub’» fiiluro U 
pp. s65-7;V-CK(J 

pp. 231-3, tbeve. 
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secretary and amanueosis, etiU lives for us io the pages of Cicero^ 
Ijttera—which Tiio preserved by collecting and editing them in a 
quite disintcrtsted labour of love—aa vividly as any other figure 
of secondary importance, slave or free, whose features happen to 
be presented to us in the extant remains of a Hellenic puiiait 
gallery that has suffered grievous damage from the ravages of Time. 
But for a happy accident—contrived by Fortune when, for once 
in a way, she was in a propitious mood—this goodly company of 
the Hellenic sbve-iniclligenlsia might have been adorned by the 
forcible enrolment into it of the greatest intellect to which Hellen¬ 
ism ever gave birth, if there is any truth in the tale that flato, on 
his first visit to Sicily, so deeply incensed the Elder Dionysius by 
the unheard-of freedom of his speech that the Sicilian despot 
handed over the Athenian sage to Lacedaemonian Ambassador 
at the Syracusan Court to dispose of at the Spartan’s pleasure. 
The story goes that PoUis’ pleasure was to sell Plato into slavery 
at Aegina, and that the philosopher only recovered his freedom 
thanks to the generosity of a Cyrenaean admirer named Annikaris, 
who bought him up in order to set him at liberty! 

It is manifest that the slaves of this cultivated class would be 
likely to taste both the extreme of happiness and the extreme of 
misery that would come within the range of a slave’s experience 
under the social system of the Hellenic Society in its disintegra¬ 
tion-phase. On the one hand the service of a beloved and con¬ 
siderate master, such as Cicero, might almost charm a Tiro into 
fotgctiing the hard het that, in law, there was a great gulf fixed 
between himself and this fellow man-of-letters who had never once 
reminded Tiro, either by deed or by word, of the existe n ce of this 
juridical enormity. On the other hand a Tiro to whom Fortune 
had not allotted a master of the Ciceronian stamp might be made 
more miserable by even a slight failure of tact on his master's part 
than a slave-herdsman or a slave-gladiator could be made by the 
most brutal application of the rod or the branding iron. The very 
sensitiveness that ha’d rendered the slave^intellectual eligible for 
the comparative amenity of the life that it was his relatively good 
fortune to live would ^so expose him to exquisite menul and 
moral torments. The precariousness of a.slave’s personal position 
^ven when he was the devoted and valued servant of a high* 
minded and conscientious master—is illustrated by an Incident in 
the Passion of Cato Minor in which the hero storms at hJs slaves, 
and actually draws blood from his own knuckles by striking one 
slave on the mouth, because, in their fear that their beloved master is 
meditating suicide, these slaves hesitate to bring back their master’s 
sword which they have surreptitiously removed from its peg in 
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its owner’s bedroom while Cato has been at dinner. The 
ness of the shock which this paio^ scene causes to the sensibilides 
of a modem Western reader of Plutarch's narrative* gives some 
measure of the suffering to which a cultivated slave woUd he jxr- 
petually exposed in even the most enviable conditions of service. 
And an exceptionally happy Tiro, who could thank the Gods for 
having enslaved him to a master at whose hands he had never m 
his life been repaid for his devotion with the pemlance of Cato in 
$xiremu, might feel his gratitude tempered by lie reflection that his 

own master’s humaneness waS) after all, unparalleled, and that conse< 

quently he, Tiro, was unique in his happiness among the groaning 
and travailing millions of his unfortunste companions in servitude. 

This contrast between his personal devotion to his own master 
and his social indignation at the general standards of behaviour 
that were prevalent in the master-class would almost inevitably 
produce, in a Tiro's sensitive soul, a psychologica] conflict which 
would give the patient no peace till he had found some way of 
resolving it; and a possible resolution of it is not difficult to descry. 
The slave’s first concern would be to dissociate his own beloved 
master, in his own mind, from a master-clasa upon which, as a 
whole, he could never brii^ himself to look with any feelings 
except those of abhorrence* And he would achieve ^s mentd 
dissociation by generalizing the beneficence of which Tiro himself 

was the benefidaiy. In the imagination of his fond heart the gra^ 

ful slave would idealize his beloved master into the likeness of s 
benefactor, not merely of the single slave who happened to enjoy 
his exceptional fevour, but of the whole great army of all the slaves 
in the World, to whom even the most fortunate of their aumb^ 
must always remain bound by indissoluble lies^ of moral a^ 
emotional solidarity. In this mood the souls of Tiro and his like 
would become spiritual crucibles in which the Hhos and outlook 
of morally eminent members of the HeUenic dominant minonty 
might be transfigured into imaginary shapes that would have 
astonished the h^torical origin^ of the heroes of thew ^ve- 
romances. An aichaistic-minded reformer like Agia or Tibenm 
Gracchus—whose authentic purpose in urging his reforms upon ms 
peers had been to salvage a social system which he was no to eagw 
to preserve than they were—might be transfigured m the imagi¬ 
nation of an adoring slave into a futurist-minded revolutionary 
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Oft die partem of the contemporaiy who wre beii^ 

uo out of the ranka of the Hellenic internal proletariat itaelt 
And. when once a Tiberius Gracchus had thus been assimilyed 
to a Eunus in the ‘folh-mcmor/ of a proletarian undOTorW, it 
would perhaps almost inevitably follow chat the actually spt^n 
and accurately remembered words of the imaginanly proletarian- 
iaed reformer in the ranks of the Hellenic dominant mmonty 
would be ascribed, in a proletarian epic tiadition. to to or ^t 
authentically proletarian saviour whose own word^ m rar as these 
were still remembered, had been of a somewhat similar tenor,* 

On this showing the Hellenic slavc-mtelUgentaa—a st^ el^ 
ment whose existence in the body sodal of a disintegrating Hellenic 
Sodety is an undoubted matter of historical &ct—will surest 
j ^l f as a possible means of conveyance of some, at least, of those 
undoubtedly common words and phrases that occur on the one 
hand in the extant accounts of heroes who were members of ^ 
Hellenic dominant minority while on the other hand they are also 
to be found in the extant accounts of proletarian revolutmoary 
leaders as well as in the stoiy of Jesus as this is told in the Gospels. 

A Visual Mtaas of Cortosyance 

When, in our consideration of possible means of conveyanw, 
we pass from the verbal to the visual medium, we shall find a due 
ready to our hand in the fact, which we have noticed above,* that 
not only Jesus but also some at least of our pagan historical heroes 
have come, after death, to receive religious worship. There is an 
historic association between religious worship and visi^ art. In 
the history of Christianity it has been one of the traditional prac¬ 
tices of the Church to adorn its places of worship with wual 
woAs of art expressing the purpose and meamng or the liturgy 
p^onned within the church walls;* and the same visual forms oi 
religious expression used to be employed in the temples of both 
the native and the adopted divinities of the pagan Hellenic World. 
It is to this Hellenic as well as Christian practice that we owe some 
of the finest and most famous of the extant remmns of pagan 
Hellenic visual art: for example, the sixih-centuty frieze, repre- 

• 'Might Dot the proem be aBTipJer ud mict tfasi you 'Hte educated lUee 

tdi hk fellow ibm aona 01 Socnen or or AgioienAosor Odyw^ 

for tkat fMtur. 4 Ad cbM «ould foigvt tba tacM* utd coDttM oad b*ee tbo eniMt 
flMdfw is BAto. C«oE«e tbe CUoikdI nditioef miong (be NoiMaMe, 
p«nl? from boefa; pvUT (mena ocber toune*) fron ibetr toUew Mldlen «( Ceil* 
meoepk.’—IHcimer dilMn Mumy. 

* mevemra ie Onbodoi CbrUuadon lo the 4 |btb ud oisA 
centurio Wd lO Weeien Cbriiceodea tuKe the lineeatb eenCuiy (see V. C (i) ((Op W, 
y p 11^17, ebevo) 1 mv« been eMMMuly ' Promant' in (be >«bi« of beios deubmte 
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sentlog Che battle between Gods and Chants* from the Treasury 
of the Coidians at Delphi; the third-century representation of the 
same subject on the frieze from the Altar at Pergamuco; and the 
fifth-century representation of the battle betv^ Lapitha and 
Centaurs on the metopes from the Parthenon at Athena. 

The works of visual art in Hellenic places of worship that have 
just been mentioned all have two futures in common: in the first 
place they portray only a single scene and not a series, and in the 
second place this single scene has no special connexion with the 
ritual or the myth of the particular divinity to whom the temple 
in question was dedicated; but the Pergamene Altar was also 
adorned with another frieze which portrays a series of successive 
gcenea in the career of one of the lo^ heroes of Hellenic Mytho¬ 
logy, Telephus; and there is at any rate one dit^ty of Syriac 
origin whose s^nes in the Hellenic World in the Imperial Age 
were adorned with visual representations which port^ed, not 
some irrelevant Telephus or Briareus, but the indwelling divinity 
—Mithras—himself. In a Mithraeum the nature, attributes, fuac- 
lions, and career of Mithras were illustrated in a series of tableaux 
depicting successive chspters of s continuous story, In the style of 
the Tclcphus-frieze from Pergamum or of those pictures of the 
successive Stations of the Cross by which the last act in ^ Pasuon 
of Jesus is illustrated in the modem Western World on the walls 
of Catholic Christian Churches.’ 

Such a series of tableaux has been brought to light m a recently 
excavated Mithraeum at Dieburg, in Germany,^ which, in the 
opinion of the archaeologists, was built and consecrated not long 
before the abandonment, area a.d. a6o, of the limes of the Roman 
Empire in the gap between the Rhine and the Danube.^ In this 
esse—and there is no reason to suppose that it is in any way 
abnormal or unrepresentative^—the bas-relief in which the god & 

• TV writer la MM, Min J.M.C.To;T)b<e. (bit Station 
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presented in visible material form as an object for public worahip 

is set in a square frame which is composed of twelve smaller reliefs 

representing as many scenes in Mithras’ career. The composicioft 

can perhaps be act out moat briefly and dearly* in a simplified 

diagram:^ 
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The subjects of the twelve scenes in the frame round the central 
relief are as follows: 

I. A pair of hofe« (f representing the Creation of the Universe in 
an imagery in whi^ the four elements are symbolized by the 
four horses of a cb&riotl. 

IL Ahriman lyieg in wait to fight Mithras [f]. 

HI. The birth of Mithras from the rock. 

IV. Mithras piercing the clouds to bring rain 

V. Mithras up a tree. 

VI. The steer in his stable. 

iU Art COifofd ifljS, Cbr«n4oe aod s6-7)! eundtan; ‘D» Mithns^ 

voa Dun' lo jtftCMdunfM. n\. sIb (1934)» pp. XM 
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Vll. Mithras carryiag the steer oc hU back. 

VIII. Mithias riding cn the steex, 'which is now staoipcdinB. 

IX. Mithras again canying on hU back the steer, which is now dead. 

X. A tree with three branches and with a Mithras-head on each of 
them. 

XI. Mithras and the steer, now 8acri6ced; Mithras and Sol drinking 
to one another, out of boms, over ^e steer's d ead bod;. 

XU. Mithras mounting Sol's chari^ in which he is to ascend to 
Heaven. 

This compositioD of the sculptured Kukbild of the Mithiaeum 
at Dieburg in Hessen reappears, in essentials, in the painted ATaft- 
biid of the Mithraeum in the gardens of the Palaaso Barberini in 
Rome. 
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The subjects of the ten paintings flanking the central painting* 
are as fbUows: 

I. Juppiter with his thunderbolt 

II. Terra Mater. 

III . The birth of Mithras. 

IV. Mithras bringing water out of a rock. 

V. Mithras carrying tbs steer. 

VI. Mithras initiating Sol, who kneels. 

VTI. Mithras kneeling between Heaven and Earth. 

VIll. Sol and Mithras sacrificing. 

IX. Sol and Mithras ascending to Heaven in Sol’s chariot 

X. A heavenly banquet 

Like the series of twelve reliefs at Dieburg, this series of tea 
painting in Rome represents in outline the career of the god from 
its beginning at his birth to its close at his ascension; and the 
existence of the series of Telephus-reliefs from Pergamum which' 

• It will be »e«o thif ben tbe Mfiuaterti u the tee, >nate »4 of tfae bectee u , left«bftod 
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OB tthicb the Mriee ruAs 'cIodcwiM*, euRiDS from (be ccttooi left-haod cocuer. 
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were carved in the third century B.c. is evidence chat the 'con¬ 
tinuous style* employed in these Mithraea in Italy and Germany 
was no recent innovation at the times when their KulthiU^ were 
respectively painted and carved, but was a genre that had already 
been in vogue in the lifetime of Ki^ IV of SparU {regnabat 
circa a44''a40 B.c.), who is the earliest in date of the eleven pagan 
historical heroes whose stories we are here compai^ wi^ the 
story of Jesus. There are also, of course, some conspicuous inter¬ 
vening imkft —for instance, the series of reliefs which tell a story 
(or, strictly speaking, act a play) on the Roman victory-columns 
and triumphal arches of the Imperial Age. Does our archaeological 
evidence waft^t the conjecture that &e custom of adorning the 
temples of theG^ with visual representations In the 'codCIquous 
style* daces from an age some five hundred yeara anterior to the 
date of the Diehurg Mlthraeum? And can we venture further to 
assume that, if our pair of Heracleidae and our pair of Gracchi did 
come to receive religious worship, they would be honoured in 
whatever ways were customary in that age in the current worship 
of heroes and gods whose title to be worshipped was already well 
esablished If our conjecture and our assumption pass muster, 
they will lead us to the surmise that, if either Agis or Cleomenes 
or the Gracchi did have shrines d^cated to them after their 
deaths, these shrines will have been decorated with visual repr^ 
seotations in the *contmuou8 style*, and that the subjects of these 
aeries of scenes will have been the lives and Passions of the heroes 
for whose worship the shrines had been built and adorned. If our 
imagination cany us thus far, it will further su^eat to us that 
the scenes included in the series will have been of two different 
kinds: on the one hand authentically historical scenes com¬ 
memorating the most celebrated or roost cridcal or most tngic 
events and moments in the human hero's actual life on Earth; and 
on the other hand potently tradidonal scenea which properly 
belonged to the myth of some god or demigod such as 
and which were so indissolubly associated in the popular nund 
with the templea of this divinity that there will have been an 
almost irresisdble impulse to introduce them into shrines dedi¬ 
cated to human heroes' of a ajtriiiar character, if there was any 
possibility of co-ordinating these mythical episodes vnth those 
authentic events In the human heroes* careers that were notorious 
matters of public koowledge. 

Are there, as a matter of fact, any known eaamples in the history 
of Hellenic visual art of series of scenea in the ‘continuous style’ 
in which the characters are not gods or demigods but are human 
‘ Fm tin MtumptfMi m« p, 4S9, 
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b«i^ whose lives 00 Earth zn matters of history? The majority 
of the figures are, of course, human in the PartheDon fricae, which 
js ^rhapa the most femous surviving work of the Hellenic sculp¬ 
tor B art; but these human figurea from the chisel of an Attic 
master of the fifth centutyB.c. are human without being historical* 
for they are not individuals vrith proper names and ascertain¬ 
able dates of birth and death, but are the timeless and anoayuioua 
typical representatives of a community. Nor, i^ain, do the setnea 
of the Parthenon frieze tell a story in the ‘continuoua style*. We 
must descend to the scul^res on the Roman columia and arches 
of the Imperial Age to find figures whom we can identi^ as his¬ 
torical individuals standing out here and there, in the successive 
acta or a drama in baa-reHef, among the anonymous' troops of 
Rnman soldiers and enemy tribesmen. The picrorea in the talon 
of the Villa dex Misteri at Pomp«i, which must have been painted 
before the eruption of Vesuvius in a.p. 79, do not quite provide 
us wiA the due that we are seeking. The subject of the paintings 
is the initiation of a bride before her marriage into certain mystenea 
of Dionysus*; but 'it is not certain whether the pictures represent 
several brides being initiated separately by various rites or one 
bride going through successive phases in the litu^calact';* and, 
even if we could be sure that the paintings axe to be interpreted 
as a unity in the ‘continuous style', we should still be in the dark 
as to whether or not the series W any personal reference. ‘Maiuti 
explains the choice of this particular scheme of decoration by 
supposing that the mistress of the house was an initiate and priest¬ 
ess of some Dionysiac association, and he suggests that the bride 
seated on a couch in the last scene of all is the lady herself and that 
the paintings were meant to celebrate her wedding. But this, of 
course, cannot be proved,** We ahall finrf ourselvea on firmer 
ground if, without moving from the point at which we here atand 
in the Time'dimension, we make, in Space, the short and easy 
journey from Pompeii to PuteoII and at the migrate 

from ^ realm of archaeological 'fact* into the realm of literary 
‘fiction*. For there is one character, located most probably at 
PuteoU^ about the middle of the first century of the Christian Bra, 
who IS not a god or hero and not a deified man ^nd not even a 
[mbUc personage, but who nevertheless has the crudal scenes of his 
life depicted in the ‘continuous style' 00 the walls of his own private 
house m which he is still living. And, although this character is a 
'fictitious* one, it does not follow that his au^or's description of 

* CcRiartoo, n. C; (Oi^cd 1936, Uoiverahr Pnm). p. 164. 

* Ibd,. p, Sf. 

* Set L PfWNj]toicf*< cUidoo of Pelroiuu* ArbiUr’t Cent TrmtkMetie (Lttpiig 
C906, Uni), pp. 8-10. 
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hU maniiftrs and custoina is untrue to the facts of the real life of 

In^hia account of an imaginai^ dinner-party at the home of a 
likcwiBe im^nary self-made miUionaire-frecdtoaa whom he has 
named Trimaichio, the Reman novelist Petronius Arbiter (jrropna 
manu obiit a.d. 66 ) describes the wall-paintiDga of which the guesu 
were able to catch a glimpse as they were ushered from the front 
door to the diniog-room. 

‘Oft the left as we entered, oot far from the porter’s cubicle, there wss 
a huge dog (on a chain) painted on the waU, with “Cave oncm ’ written 
above him in block letters. My eompamons went into fiu of laughter; 
but for my part, when I had recovered my breath, 1 was all eyes for what 
unfolded itself on the rc« of the wall, Firat came a picture of a sla^ 
market, with captions {am tituHs),^ Rowing Tnmalchrt himself, with a 
[childy bead of hair, beanng Mercury’s wand in his hand and entenng 
Rome Uftder the guidance of Minerva. Next, the story of how he h^ 
learned to keep accounts and bad eventually been appointed a cashier 
had ail been rendered indefttigably, with [explanatory] lettering, by the 
painstaking artist. At the tail-end of the colonnade the hero was being 
lifted by the chin by Mercury and being towed through the air towards 
a lofty tribune, where Fortune wiib her cornucopia and the three Fates 

spinning golden distaffs were wailing to receive him-I began to ask 

the rnsjor-doiDo what pictures they bad in the intenor. “The Iliad and 
the Odyssey,” says he, “and Ltenas’ show of gladiators.” But it was 
impossible to have eyes for everything/’ 

In thus depicting the successive stages of hU own career, and 
capping his historical feat of making his pile with the mythical 
mol^of an ascenaion into Heaven, to what lengths of audadey was 
Trimakhio going? Was he cast^ himself for a role whidi the 
prevailing canons of ia«e and piety would have reserved exclu¬ 
sively for such superhuman heroes of mythology as Hercules and 
the Dioscuri ? Or was he only committing the rather l«s flagrant 
enormity of portnyiug himself as authentically historical human 
beings were regularly portrayed, in accordance with an accepted 
convention of Hellenic religion and art, when theae mortal men 
had become redpieots of divine worship ? Was it HSrahl£s or the 
Heradddae, was it the Dioscuri or the Gracchi, that Tnmalchio 
was so impudently aping ? 

These arc questions which it may not be posdble to answer 
conclusively in the present state of our archaeological knowledge;* 

> F«t Ae inddp«A(tUe allor of fwi in m<s 1M *workft 0/ ficBen* »«< ], C (iii) («), 
AflAOC, v«l. i. pp. 4 tV* 50 , aborr. 

* Cofnpan t^e OrMfc imtlitmlior ol tbe L4tic M'hich w cmpieyM 

»A JobA xix. xy 10 <l(uhb« Uk notice wbich Pilau u *4id n> have kffijxd M the CtoM.— 
AJ.T. * Peer^ue Arbiitri Cmt TmokWem, chap. *9, 

• Thtfv re, however, Aoe piece of Uterorr evidence <t» which the writer's atte&tion hes 
been dnwn 67 Dr. Mertio fines) which suaswta (bet. rotind about the besisoios of 
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but inability to <l«termine exactly what may be the historical 
affiliations of Trimalchio's pictures of himself need not compel us 
to rule out all probabilities that we are unable to prove; for the 
always dubious argumentum ex sUentio is particularly hazardous in 
the case in poinwaa is illustrated by one feature of Petronius’s 
description. Trimalchio^s visual record of his own career is not in 
marble, like the twelve scenes from Mithras' career in the Mitb- 
raeum at Dieburg; it is in paint, like the ten scenes from Mithras’ 
career in the Mimraeuin in the gardens of the Palazzo Barberinl; 
and this touch may serve to remind us of the enormous extent of 
the lacunae in the array of our extant specimens of Hellenic visual 
art. The whole of our surviving record of Hellenic art, both visual 
and verbal, is fragmentary; in the field of sculpture, as in that of 
literature, what has come down to us is only an arbitrary and 
accidental excerpt out of a harvest of which by far the greater part 
has now been lost; and, if $0 little has survived of those relatively 
rare Hellenic works of visual art that were deemed worthy of being 
immortalized by being carved in marble, we possess tO‘day next 
to nothing of those no doubt far more numerous works that—like 
Trimalchio’s picture-gallery—were rendered in evanescent paint 
on perishable plaster. 

Trimalchio's wall-paintings, however, were substantial and dur¬ 
able by comparison with the shapes in which the scenes from the 
lives and deaths of our Heracleidae and our Gracchi are likely to 
have been handed down. For Trimalchio had a free hand; had it 
taken his fancy, he could have immortalized himself in marble 
without getting Into trouble with the Imperial police, since, in the 
eyes of the public authorities of the age, a living freedman-million- 
aire would be as innocuous as he was contemptible in the eyes of 
Nero’s arbiter eUganiiae. There would be no such tolerance for 
visual works of art that were intended to perpetuate and consecrate 
the memory of notorious social refomiers or revolutionaries who 
were atUJ more dangerous to the established social order as dead 
martyrs they had been as living agitators. It seems unlikely 


(be Chriidaa tb« vuuil KpnMitttioB, a ib« 'continMOu* nyJe'i W tb« Pusioo* of 
UiUfial. «r auppM^y hitcone*!. mtrtyn ot tecene date m* • toilitc i^u in A« 

Mdki^ waStnrertd_ev«B m chii Jewiib Mciioo of it which wai inhibited by t 

(todibOAol reli^ot ubg, frwn tSe pnedee of the vieunl em. In the Fourth Sock of 
Mtcttbeoe. ««« c«npo^ el some dete. between 63 8.C. end A.&, 70, which wu 
emUbly prior (0 A.O. eS.ihe eccoufit of the mnrt^is of the Seven Brethren lod tber 
h^tbei-i^ poeeibly febulewe e>eode in the Jewieh tr*dit>en of the penecuQon of 
br Ashoehwf Eppheaee (eee V. C (i) (<) a, vol. t, p. 7 S, with foemece 3. eboveH 
conBiM the fellowiac peeMfe: had it been for me to peuu, ea iratht enme 

ertiat ibe of Ay neey (rAu rdf {anplati). would not the epeeeatore hare 

ahuddered at th« mother of aeven aeni auSansf for nshTeOMinm’ eeke mulcitudiooge 
toeruMi even uato deeA?* (Fourth Book of Maccaheea veil. ?. in Chvwa, R. H,: Tw 
AMtryfkQ wed Pimiffinj-irr^i 9 f tin Oid rwtBwxi. vcd. ii (Oxford 19(3, Uireodoa 

Pr«M).».6SjX 
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that any of the rtgimes that were auccessively In power at Rotne 
ever allowed the worship of the Gracchi, that had sprung up spon¬ 
taneously on the spots where these two heroes had met their 
deaths (Point S3), to go to the length of housing itself in ahrinM 
with sculptures, or even pictures, on their walls. And it seems still 
more unlikely that any public worship of Cleomenea was ever 
permitted at Alexandria by a Ptolemaic Government which the 
Spartan martyr had incited the Alexandrian bourgeoisie to over- 
thrtw. A public worship of Cleomenea, in shrines avowedly de<i- 
cated to his memory, could not easily have been instituted even in 
the cantonroents of the Ptolemaic garrisons in Coele Syria, where 
Clcomcnes’ worshippers would have been less immediately under 
the eye of the Ptolemaic police. IfreligiousculteoftheHeradcidae 
and of the Gracchi did arise and persist, we must think of them 
as being carried on underground, in the furtive privacy of an 
underworld which had learnt by experience how to evade the 
scrutiny of Lynceue; and our conjectural reconstruction oS the 
visual side of such subterranean cults must be such as will ^ 
compatible with this probable environment. A aeries of scenes in 
the ‘continuous style’ from the lives of Agis and Cleomenea or 
/rom the Uvea of the Gracchi could not for long escape detection 
if either marble or plaster or boards were the medium in which it 
was conveyed. And on rhia account we must suppose that, while 
the plot of the series and the subjects and arrangement of the 
scenes might be tak en from famous sculptures and wail-palnringa 
in which the lives and deaths of H£raklls or the Dioscuri were 
publicly exhibited, a clandestine visual record of the Passions of 
histori^^ heroes, whose worships were re^^iow non Hdtae, would 
almost certainly be reduced to a miiuature scale and reproduced 
on less conspicuous materials such as parchment or papyrus.^ 
Popular repr^uctions of celebrated Hellenic works of art uUd to 
be made on a small scale and in inferior materials for the sake of 
cheapne&s. We know the shnpe of Pheidias’ gold-and-ivory statue 
of Athena in the Parthenon tKanW to the survival, far afield, of 
dwarf reproductions of it in coarser stone that were manufactured 
in the Imperial Age; and the author of the Acts of the Apostles 

I Tbk tmipocitiMi u tbc more oo^ to inTf ii'* if we 

fn*7 Mew tfaM FerntBeno uheo of TekpAue-roliefe ua tvpi^ ipedmoa of tbo 
goAM ot «lu^ it ii tbe eomeet OKtant »for ibe T^phue-KUeli diopky 

• cvofeU ii>Bo*itio8 by torvtnct with iho oldof style that is repreaeatee by the oetiiou)* 
ponry O tt o f il od iaeiaa that oace adorned (ho sune monursefii, TM Telepbid«nbofi 
art acw-fn^tod not ooly io toUiAS * ■*<9' the ‘eeoiiAuoua icyle* bur alao in toproduc- 
SnS the paipta*^ eAcu in refeef (on thie latter potet eee, for ewnple, Overbech, J.t 
(TckAvAw iff OhteMeehfm fUutik. 4th od.. toI. u (Lapais Hmrieba). pp. aa^). 
A act of boa*reiiefa that had been execured io thia matrrueJu Cwp eBi iuiii t Mi i a would 
rrwidfMdr eauar to re-tranalate into paint iban a sot that had b o a n executed in the 
ttSUf /ieiifftlil. 
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(xlx. 24''5) infomu us that one of the mdustriea of Ephesus in the 
first centu^ of the ChhacisQ Era was the mass-production of little 
silver keep^es, in the shape of miniature shrines, that were to be 
bought and taken home by the pUgrims who came to visit the actual 
ehrine of the Ephesian Artemis. We may take it that what was so 
commonly done for the sake of cheapness would almost certainly 
be done in cases where the wish for cheapness was r^nforced by 
a need for secre^. 

On this showing) may we venture to imagine sets of pictures— 
representing scenes of which some would be traditional and others 
historical—being painted on handy and compact materials and 
circulating in tms form clandestinely, from hand to hand, among 
members of the Helienic internal proletariat whose reaction to the 
oppressiveness of the Hellenic dmiinant minority was to cherish 
the memory of reformers and revolutionaries who had died for the 
people in dying at the hands of the people’s rulers? Such sets of 
pictures might speak for themselves if the mythical scenes were 
familiar and if the historical scenes were labelled with captions. 
Alternatively, they might be intmduced as illustrations into popu¬ 
lar books' in which the story of the hero’s life and death would 
also be cold in words in the form of either ‘lives’ or 'sayings’ or 
some combinatioft of the two genres.* In either of these two pos¬ 
sible alternative formats the pictures would be so perishable that 
it would not be at all surprisii^ that no spedmens of them should 
have survived and that our only inklidg of their existence should 
come from verbal tableaux into which (according to our conjec¬ 
ture) these visual images were eventually transposed when the 
pictures were used as sources for works of literature that were 
aenu-popular and semi-sophisticated. 

This hypothesis in regard to the origin of the veihal tableaux 
that occur on the one hand in the Gospels and on the other hand 
in the stories of certain pagan historical heroes finds some support 
in an analogous hypothesis which has been put forward by a dis¬ 
tinguished modem Western scholar as a possible explanation of 
some incongruities in a passage of the Sixth Book (IL 56a-627) of 
the Aatfid. This passage purports to be a veihal description, 
from the mouth of the Sil^I, of the perpetual tora^ts of the 
damned which it is not lawful for Aeneas to see with his oto eyes; 
but in the opinion of Salamon Eeinach the Sibyl’s recitative is 
really a descriptive catalogue of a picture-gallery. 

*Les ^Mmeots dont elle se eompoee offrent des d^tail$ graphiques^i 
laUsent rotrevoir, derriire les sources lirtdrairca, des sources figuries, 

i TIuf omioB of illwssM bu •uggeaed to tbe vritet br Dr. 

MutiA Brum. » For tboe gcnio* of Hrltenic Ihmrure ko pp. roo-i, obore. 
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c'esc-i-dire d<« ceuvre$ d'an. C’«$c comme une gaJerie dc p«tit$ 
tableaux repr^ncant do seines do Enfeca, artMaeUement riuaies par 
des fonnules comme hie ei (I. 5S2), rtec non tt ( 1 . S95)» gttid memorem 
(I. 602). 1] importe peu que Vi^e ait vu lui-mime ces petita tableaux 
ou qu'U en ait emprunti la description ^ d’autres poitea; comme nous 
se connaissons pas lea sources grecques de ce passage, en dsbora de 
VOdyst^e, oous pouvons crucer Virgile comme une source et chercher 
sous ses vers les imaga dont ils sootlaOaducticD, Un trait comme ceJui 
du vers 605 [-61 — rvri^vm maxima uixtalaecubat—^tst certainement 
inspiri dhin mo^e grsphique; que Virgile ou un autre avant lui s’en 
Boit i&spiri, e’est une question insoluble et qui ae nous iatdresse pas icj.*‘ 

But why should not the verbal means of conveyance by which 
these tableaux have actually been transmitted to us be accepted at 
their ^ce value ? In reckonlog with these we are on sure ground 
because authentic specimens of them survive. Why should we go 
out of oar way to postulate the existence of visual means of cen* 
veyance as when we are unable to support this postulate by 
bringing forward any material evidence in its favour ^ The answer 
is that the social stratum with which we are concerned in our 
present inquiry was one which, to our knowledge, was to a large 
extent illiterate; for it is well known that, In illiterate social milieuz, 
things that, ex kypeikesi, cannot be broadcast in writing are apt to 
be broadcast in pictorial representations instead, in so far as &ese 
can be made to do duty for the written word. In the Soviet Union, 
for example, in the early days of the Bolshevik Revolution, when 
the new rulers of half a continent set out to win support for them* 
selves by launching an inCeosive campaign of mass^propaganda 
among an illiterate population, it ia said that they used to send out 
propaganda-trains in which the rolling stock was plastered with 
pictorial posters. The Attica of the fifth century B.c. was much 
more literate than the Russia of the twentieth century of the 
Christian Era, as is testified by the insrirudon of Ostracism but 
even in that enlightened century and country, and a fortiori in the 
vast and only superficially HcUenized Hellenic World pwf AUxan^ 
drum, the illiterate element in the populadon was sufficiently 
numerous to have to be sedulously catered for by being addressed 
in picture-language.^ 

The prevalence of a visual habit of mind in fifth-century Attica 
ia attested by at least two passages in the extant masterpieces of the 

* ^'ruch. S.i MyAu et RdS^em, vol. ii (Ptm 1906 , L«rou<), p. i 6 e, 

* Oincwm Involved tbeukiGfofipleUMUiawiucbcTefyBdultmclcdtiMa had to 

wnu^ 1 potaherd Um aam« of •nttcaiiMB whom he vi«hedto«ond«tt&to 

) Th* iiurirtfboR of Oiotdcm ii t^eno* for litmey benf wideapreri. but am 
> ta betns ueuvotmI— aa wienm the ^otu kfieedew of the lUiunte raMot who, wb«o 
OM of thae n<p(iTe p:«biMitei »w being ufcra. uked Aiweidet, ootkMvdAa *h9 h« 
wu, to wnte ha (Ahweidcj*) own nome on the pexme** vecins-aheed. 
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Attic drama. In Acsdiylus’a Agammnon. U. 331-4% the chorus 
not only depict the sacrifice of Iphigeneia in what reads like a 
tableau transposed into words, but actually describe the prota¬ 
gonist in this scene as‘lookii:^ as ahc looks in the picmx«* («p Awed 

0’ u)s^ ypa^Xs). In Euripides’ fiippolytus, U. 1004-5, the hero, 
when he is accused of a monstrous crime, protests his innocence 
in the words: ‘I know nothing of this business fi.e. sexual inUr- 
coursel except through hearing of it in talk and seeing it in picture’ 
(0^ oBa r^e XS^ kX^oa' / ypo# -re Aewccmw)—\rith- 

out any mention of the possibility of reading about it in the written 
word. The survival of the same habit of mind in the Hellenised 
‘Great Society’ of the Imperial Age is similarly attested by a pas¬ 
sage in Plutarch’s Lim of the OrAccki (chap, z), in which the 
author tries to convey to his readers the !ikentts-in-dif!erence or 
difierence-in-Iikeness between the two brothers by putting it to 
them that 

'just as, in statues or pictures of the Dioscuri, the likeness between the 
two figures is qualified by a difference which is the differeoce between 
a boxer and a runner, ao iho strong resemblance between oui two young 
Homans in the maners of courage and self-discipline and good breeding 
and eloquence and nobility of character is diversified by some striking 
points of unlikenees in the actions and policy in which they respectively 
realised and distinguished themselves.’ 

If this visual habit of mind U prevalent in both of two societies 
chat have come into contact with one another, it is conceivable that 
one of them may transmit to the other its Ideas and its myths by the 
visual means of conveyance without these ever beu^ transposed 
into written, or even into spoken, words at any stage in their 
journey from the one social milieu to the other. According to one 
modem Western scholar, ‘ 'bien des difficultis que I’on rencontre 
quand on veut ezpllquer certames similitudes entre les &bles et les 
^opdes de la Grece et de I’lnde ^’dvanouiraient peut-£tre si I’oc 
admetiait moins des emprunts directs, par la parole ou par I’dcri- 
ture, que des emprunts par voie iconographique’, And Relnach^ 
dtes ewer archaeological authorities in support of the view that 
certain Scandinavian myths^for instance, the tale of Odin banging 
on the tree, and the descripclon of this tree itself, which is the 
World-Tree Yggdrasill—are transpositions into words of the scul^ 
cured crosses which met the eyes of the Vikings when they carried 
their raids Into the British 


* Cle»MBt-Ctnnew, <ited b? Stkmofl ReifiMb, ibed., toL 19 ts. 

p. tei((here{ereoceijtoantrt;d*ia(b«AMMCp>(ifii«. vol m. pp.atjindsst (cStS)]. 

* (bid., pp. los-}. 

* lo Um conttfi R«Meb ftftbtt fusgwts tnai (be dwMtcwM earvsd on ftone m 
•uch vorU of ib» NoRbunbrua •cWi>tO(’» tn n the BeweaMle and Rg(bweU cteaan 
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The effectivenese of picturc'lans^^ as a means of commuoica- 
lioft is brought out vividly in several well-known passages of Greek 
and Latin literature. In At Hellenic World in all ages of its history 
that have left us any legacy of literacv^ the normal first step of a 
stranger who had arrived in a city which he had never visited before 
was to make the round of the public monuments—statues, colon¬ 
nades, and temples—and to look at the baa-relied and wall-paint- 
iDgs which the public buildings contained. 

Thia, for instance, is the motif of the opening scene (Book I, 
chap, i) of Achilles Tatiua's novel CUttopho and Leucippi. ‘As I 
was wandering', says the imaginary narrator, *about the city [of 
Sidon], surveying the votive offerings in the temples, I saw a 
psinting'-^and the author straightway plunges into a derailed 
verbal ^cription of a picture illustrating the myth of Buropa. In 
a later chapter of the same novel (Book 111 , <^p. 6) two ship¬ 
wrecked travellers, who are kicking thdr be^ at Pelusium while 
they axe waiting fiv a passage, spend their time In looking at pic¬ 
tures of Andromeda and of Prometbeus-^which, again, axe de- 
scxibed in minute detail—in the temple of Zeus Casius. Nor was 
it only pagan travellers who condescended to avail themselves of 
this pleasantly educadve means of killing time. ‘While Paul 
waited for’ his companions to him at Athens, ^his spirit was 
stirred within him when he saw the city full of idols (MTCiBcoAov 
oSoav rifu mAw)’ (Acts rvii. z6); and the Christian apostle took his 
sightseeing as the text for a missioaaiy sermon: ‘For as 1 passed 
by and beheld your devotions (Stc/jp^frcvor ydp £i^t<apvv rd 
0€^ao}iaTa ifiwv), I found aj) altar with this inscription ..(Acta 
zvii. aj). The urban sightseeing which thus makes its appearance 
as a motif in both the Acts of the Apostles and the romance of 
Ckiiopho and Loudppo is translated into a rural setting in the 
opening scene (Prooemium, chap. 2) of Longus^s and 

Cklof : ‘As 1 was bunting in Lesbos I saw in a grove of the Nymphs 
the loveliest sight that I had ever set eyes on, a picture whi^ was 
a love-story’—and, after describing the subject of the picture, 
which was a pastoral scene, the author fflK his reader that the book 
which he h about to read is the fruit of a passion, with which the 

•re net in th«c dnin bot irt cmuhciouinco Mulpnm of ehe swuature piini- 

inft io InM iMfcuMfipb wtaAh ve tScnMcl^c* iiupirM Hdene pracemM of t>« 
1n>p«n*l led r««o th« rre>Imp<fu] Po**.AIsBiMA6* As*' In ihi» bypotboacuoanih' 
(MS of KmAll.»eBJ« p4iAtm(« oa pMchmost into ltrfe*MAl« oc Hone we heoe 

tN« «coa iov«ne or our hyMihHinl moalatMo of •oulpcure tad poise'se os pkicer into 
rrsAiontni pwsted on pvdameot orpujm nilJuitnte livei Jeovw in 3 bis 
cousterpertj (se« pp. j t $-i 7, iSe**). Reuuch'e bj^besu ii, however, • mansr «i coo- 
uevervy. Then ve toow icbolArt wbo bold tliu Nortbunbn'ftn wulplure owa aotbing 
to lri»S iMpmeien; ood tbere are otben wbo do oor odmie that even tb« Northumbriis 
■choel of nuBiaruro-pointint ii cflriah eri0a{*«o Diwwn, Chi^pber: Tkt 
fikrepa (Looden Shecd & Word), pp. 
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author was seized, to put some equivaJentof the fascinating Lesbian 
picture into words (triBoi dyrtyp^jlKuT^ypa^).^ The ^cina- 
don exercised by sermons in stones—or on boards or piaster—was 
indeed so strong that we 6nd even die conscientious Aeneas suo 
cumbing to it out of season.^ As scx>n as he steps across the 
threshold of the temple of Apollo at Cumae* his attention is en¬ 
tirely absorbed by the scenes from the great corpus of HeUeoic 
My^ol<^ that are painted on the walls, and for the moment he 
becomes oblivious of the quest on which he is bent, though this 
quest is the serious and formidable one of malfing a descent into 
Hell. Aeneas would have lingered there sightseeing until he had 
taken in everydiing that there was to be seen, had not the Sibyi 
hustled him on into performing his religious duties, as Trimalchio^s 
guests were hustled by the major-domo into taking their places at 
the dinner table. 

quin prodnus omnia 

perlegerent oculis, (u lam prsemissus Achates 
adforet atque una Phoebi Trrviaeque sacerdos, 

Deipbobe Glaud, fatiir quae talla regi: 

*Non hoc ista dbi tempos spectacuJa posdt’’ 

In what did the ^inadon of this picture-language consist? 
Perhaps largely in identifying the subjects of the painted or sculp¬ 
tured scenes when these were not provided with captions or when 
the capdons were there but were not intelligible to the sightseer, 
either because he was illiterate or because they were wricten in a 
language and a scriM which he could not read. This fasematiag 
game of crying rovr is played competitively by the chorus 
in Euripides’ Ion at their first entry (U. 184-218), This chorus is 
composed of Athenian women in the service of f^een CreQsa, and 
the scene Is the temple of Apollo at Delphi whi<^ these Athenians 
are now seeing for the hrst time. In an animated dialogue they call 
one another’s attention to the works of art with which the temple 
is decorated, as they recognize one mythical scene or figure after 
another. 

‘ *’&ee this; look; give your eyes to it; it is the Lemaesn hydra being 
slain by HerakUs.’*—“Yes, I see k, my dear; and here is lolaus."— 
“Well, but Just look at this; here is Belleropbon mounted on Pegasus.” 
—^*My eyes a» being dmwn in all directions; don't miss the Chants, 

* 'My dean, we are looking at these. do you see her brandishing 

’ Ii will be <eeB thst la ft—wofama to hav« dast tbs Ttry thing Cut 

ii kRributcO W Virfil, or num, BnsKb is the pmty quoted on pp. $ 17- 

8 , tbove. In daw gjmmi o o ft u not %ftheut intevew to note (bet Lensui bemn eoete 
tcniiaCiae* with Vm^’i work (eeo J M gn tbe Loeh ediooo of OqMnu 

CUm (Loadoo xoiti, neiaeouaV/ P> vu). 

* ViTfil! Amui, book VI, IL is^a. > Ibtd., U. 33-^. 
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her aegis V See Pallas, my own geddaa ? No mistake“And then 

Zeua with hia chuoderboJl?'^—'Yes, I see him; he is blasting Mmiaa. 
—"And here is Bacchus.” 

This passage of Euripides* Ion bears out Remo's observation 
that 'toute image est UQC ^ginc qui... reclame imp^rieusemeni 
une explication, et les motiA grapbiqucs sc transinettent cl se per- 
p^iucDt cominc les mots du langage'.* Guessing at the answer to 
riddles is always fun, but it does noi always happen that the 
guesser guesses right; and Relnach's thesis, in the bnlUant essay 
from which we are here quoting, is that the riddles presenUd in 
the series of Ubleaux in Amd VI, 11 . 562-627, arc there inter¬ 
preted in a sense that makes nonsense of the meaning which the 
hands that originally designed these pictures were intending to 
convey. 

la the Aeruid, of course—and not only there but also in every 
other work of Greek and Latin literature in which they figure— 
the subjects of these scenes—Salmoneus, Ixion and Sisyphus, 
Tityos and Tantalus, Theseus and Pezrithous, the Danaids, and the 
rest—are represented as damned souls who are suffering m an 
Other World eternal punishments for sins which they committed 
in This World once upon a lime. Reinach submits that this is a 
false interpretation which has been put upon the pictures in order 
to make them serve as illustrations of a system of theology which 
was unheard of in the archaic Hellenic World—or was it the pre- 
Hellenic Minoan World ?»—in which these pictures had originally 
taken shape. This sjstem is that of Orphi^; and Orphism is a 
cutting from an exotic plant which was deliberately imported into 
Hellas no earlier than the sixth century B.C.* According to Reinach, 
the pictures were intended by their original designers to represent 
their subjects, not as undergoing perpetual tortures In Hell, but as 
snap-shotted, for the sightseers inforraatioo, in either one or 
other of two alternative postures in which the sightseer would be 
prone to visualize them. The subject is represented either as 
engaged In some notoriously characteristic activity of his life or 
else as m articulo mortis if wlut is notorious about him is, not what 
be did with his life, but the manner in which he lost iO The 

I TKis U pet. of «0ur»e, • full Otubtioo of ifa« ptwtge but osly > tketeb of ibe pti 
of i(. * Beineeh, ^ eit., ii, pp. 183-4. 

* It be* been brought to tbe write*'* ettmiafi by BrofcMor GilBert Murfoy tbat • 

nuttber of metifi •PS«*r •>* Htenir fona in the HeUaite Mytholo|y-^.f. 

OeyMctaaBd tbe lUm: OMjpwa taC LoiuaiOmTe* kaJltfiS ClytMOfMotn kod Acfiiihu* 
—K« elee to b« fotiod in >utw fera ea(r«*ed en MiDoes 9«m>. 

* ReiAteb, ep. <it, pp. ^3-4. For tbe imioteate is ftTOur of tbe view that Orphiem 

ww oot tbe or ■ eubener^ reUfioua jency troia tb« Maoeo Worid. b«ii w«j in 
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7, ibove. 

* Feieacb. op. cit., vol. a, pp. (66-9. 
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picture of Salffloneus portrays a successful ratn-maier producmg 
the thunderstorm and lightnir^^flash io the sky by the aymparbetic 
magic that he is performing on the ground as he drives a thunder¬ 
ing chariot while he waves lightning-torches in hia hands. The 
proper caption for this picture is 'The storm successfully discharged 
by Salmoneus’ and not 'Zeus blasting Salmoneos for bis impiety 
in having attempted to perform a soda! service which is Zeus' 
own eitclusive prerogative’.’ Similarly* Ixion lashed for ever to a 
perpetually revolving wheel is not a sinner undergoing eternal 
punishment but is the numen in the Sun-Disk represented an- 
thropomorphically in the style of the Assyrian Asshur and the 
Achaemenian Ahuramaada.* And Sisyphus, too, in his own way, 
is achieving as triumphant a Uiur deforce as the divinity that makes 
the Sun go round or as the magician who brings the rain. Sisyphus^ 
is not a forfai serving a sentence of penal servitude which is as 
heart-breakingly futile as it is back-breakmgly laborious. He is the 
superb tecbnjdan who built on the heights of the Acrocorinthus 
the great white marble structure which was still known aa the 
Sisypheum in the last century B.c.* The stone that he is hoisting 
up wiU never, it Is true, quite reach the top of the mountain, but 
that is simply because the emplacement of the Sisypheum lies a 
little way Mow the summit 1 ’ The Dansida, again, are not miser¬ 
ably expiating the damnable sin of having murdered tbdr hus¬ 
bands, but are beneficently engaged 00 their life-work of irrigating 
the thirsty plain Of Argos. ^ As for Tityos, he is really being eaten, 
not excruciatingly alive, but insensitively dead, by his attendant 
vultures; for the picture represents, not another of the torments 
of the damned, but the corpse of a warrior who has died a glorious 
death on the battle-field’—just as Tantalus represents, not a sinner 
being ‘tantalized’, but the drowning king of a city that has been 
engulfed in a lake as the result of an eruption or an earthquake.^ 

These examples of the misinterpretation of visual riddles are all 
tak en from the Hellenic cycle of art and mythol<^, and are all 
to be explained (if Reinach’s theory is right) as attempts to give 
old motifs a satisfactory meaning in terms of a new theology- But 
this is by no means the only stage on which the same comedy of 
errors has been played. There is, for instance, at least one Christian 
legend that can be accounted for in a similar way. It is told of a 
number of Christian martyrs that, immediately after their de¬ 
capitation, they rose to their feet, picked up their own severed 
heads, and walked off head in hand. This legend appears to be a 

• M4.. pp. :«©-«. » IWi, p- iSj. * PP< ”*-5'. 

• ibid,. 6 . t 74 ,aTins Stnbo: (?«ie*4Ued, Boot VIII, £b«p, S, S a t, p. 379. Dio* 

doni»: A Librify Umignal Peob SO*. cb*P tej, < IbU, p. 170 . 

• ]M., pp. t93-e. » Ibid., pp. :?•-*. * Und., pp. »7?^»« 
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tranAposition into word? of sutucs in which tii«e saints were 
visually represented In fhis posture; and these statues themselves 
can be traced back, as the BoUandiat Fathers have shown, to a 
passage of Saint John Chrysostom* in which the writer imagines the 
martyra appearing before the throne of God with their heads in 
their hands, as soldiers address themselves to their commander 
with confidence when they are able to display to him the wounds 
that they have received in his service. 

Let us now apply these prolegomena to the tableaux, set out in 
Table V above,* that are common to the stoiy of Jesus and the 
stories of our pagan historical heroes. On a number of points the 
considerations that we now have in mind may prove iHununatwg. 

In the first place, if we run our eye down the list, we shall ^ 
that most of the tableaux in it tbit do not represent notorious his> 
torical scenes in the life of this hero or that can be expldned as 
adaptations of familiar traditional scenes from the myti) of some 
god or demigod. 

The tableaux of the Hubbub at Nigbt-time with Lights (Point 
42), the Posse of Officers of the Law Abashed an the Heroes Presence 
(Point 43), and the Trial at Night-time (Point 49), and again those 
of the Women in tbe Background (Point $0), the Descent from the 
Gallows (Point 81), and tbePteid (Point 8a), would appear to be 
representations of authentic scenes in the Passion of Agis.* The 

• Mi^! klix-l.ol, «ira»aSr«tT 4 r xc 4 aU$a«a^ 
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ubieaux of a Party ^ing Out of Door (Pomi 33), a Fight 
(P o int 44), the Prickmg of the Hero's Body with a Stabbine 
Weapon (Point 79)> and £e Women in Che Foreground (Point 80 a) 
wouM appear to be taken, similarly, from the true hi^ry of the 
Passion of Cleomenea. The tableau of the Young Male Fugitive 
Leaving his Wrap in the Hartds of his Pursuers (Point 4B) is a 
picture of the martyrdom of Tiberius Gracchus.' The lableiix of 
a Crowd Mounting on to the E006 in order to get within Range 
of the Hero (Point 11), a Bodyguard Watchir^ aud Sleeping ^ 
Turns (Point 37), and a Watcher Caught Napping (Point 3S) look 
as though they came from the true hi^ry of the life and dekh of 
Gaius Gracchus. The Roman Washing his Hands in a Basin in 
Public (Point 64) is entered, in Clio’s register, not as Pontius 
FUace but as Catiline. 

On the other hand the tableaux of a Rider, with Companions on 
Foot, Making a Progress through the Streets of a City (Point 16) 
and the Hero Forcibly Clearing a Public Place of Trespassers 
(Point 17) would appear to portray two scenes out of the ritual of 
'the Ride of the Beardless One’.* The tableau of the Bosom Friead 
Leaning on the Hero's Breast (Point 28) looks like a scene from the 
romance of Pantheia and Abradatss,’ which in turn is perhaps a 
version of the myth of Ishtar and Tammuz; and ic is possible that 
the tableau of the was also' generated by this Sumeric myth 
and that it made its way into the Hellenic atocy of ^is from an 
Oiienlal source. The tableau of the Agony (Point 36} looks like 
a scene from the tragedy of HereuUs Furem, and the tableau of the 
Hero Ripping off his Shirt (Point 71) like a scene from the tragedy 
of HffreuUs Ottaeus (if we may venture to idcndfy the shirt worn 
by Clcomenes on his dying day vdth the deadly Shirt of Neasua).* 
The tableaux of the Hero A^cd in a Royal Robe and Crown 
(Point 66) and the Hero being Exhibited in Public as a C lai man t 
to Kin^p (Point 67) look like scenes from the ritual of the 
ephemeral reign of the mock-king of the Saturnalia and the 
Sscaea;^ and the tableau of a Crudhed Man being Acclaimed as a 
Son of God (Point 75) may perhaps be traceable to the same origin, 

In the next place we may take note of a pair of tableaux—the 

Atbtfu Caild9«OM. tba. in the next ^cture la tk« Sperae wric*.'ib« .houM* ^ 
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DesceQt from the Gallows or Cross {Polat 8i) and the Pkt^ (Point 
82)—which apf^ear to have passed direct out 0/ the Hellenic into our 
Christian iconography without havirig been transposed into words, 
and then reiranspoied into risusl form again, tn route. The tableau 
of the Descent is equally prominent in our Christian iconography 
and in the word-picture in Phitatch’s Livts of Agis and Cleomenee\ 
on the other hand there is no corresponding tert, describing the 
tTcnt, in the Gospels.* The Pieid is, of course, depicted in a word- 
picture in the Gospels as well as in Plutarch; but in Its portrayal 
of the same scene the Christian iconographical tradition di&rs 
from the Gospels and agrees with the Passion of Agis b one capitsl 
pobt.* In the Christian iconographical tradition, as m the story 
of Agis, the most proenbent actors m this scene are the women of 
the dead hero’s er^touiage, whereas m the Gospels the women are 
not mentioned and the laying out of the body for burial is ascribed 
to a man, namely, Joseph of Arimathaea (who, b the Gospel 
according to Sabt John, is said to have been assisted, not by the 
women, but by another man, namely Nicodemus). Whatever the 
ultimate origb of the tableau of the Pietd, the assignment of a 
prominent part b this scene to female characters seems not un¬ 
likely CO hm origbsted m an authentic feature of the historical 
Passion of King for gynaecocracy—‘the monstrous regiment 

of women’—was one of the conspicuous features b the sodsl life 
of Sparta under the Lycurgean agigi, and this more than ever in 
the days of Sparta’s decad^ce.^ 

Su^ direct transmission of tableaux from the Hellenic to the 
Christian iconography would appear, however, to be exceptional. 
All the rest of the tableaux und^ consideration are to be found m 
verbal form b the Gospels; not all of them have subsequendy 
found their way back bto visual form by beiDg adopted as themes 
of a Christian icont^phical tradirion; and, in so far as this re- 
transposition has taken place, the Christian portrayal of these 
scenes appears to be based upon the text of the Gospels for the 
most part—though it may have drawn, m addition, upon Hellenic 
iconographical sources which it is no longer in our power to detect 
because these have not survived mdependently. 

If we now look into the setting b w8ich our tableaux occur in the 
Gospels, we may fbd some corroboration for our conjecture that, 
at an earlier stage of tbeir history, these tableaux were b drcula- 
ticn b visual form in aeries which were btended to illustrate the 

' For the crisin of (be eppennt ellMion to Cb« Descent ftvn the Cnee in the Gcepel 
eneedioe to Semt L^ike Me *04, feotittce 1, eboee, 
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Mtb footnote 4, above. 
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myths or legends or histories of gods or demigods or human 
martyrs. 

TWe tity for inaranr-ft, certain tableaux which In their context 
in the Gospels seem inconsequent or even incongruous, but which 
explain and justify themselves in their pagan contexts. This 
difference in degree of relevancy or congruity suggests that the 
tableau Is native to the context in which it seems to be at home, and 
that in the other context, in which it does not cohere with its sur* 
roundings> it is adventitious. But why should an author have 
burden^ his book with scenes for which he has not succeeded in 
a convenient place or function I The answer may be that 
the author has been defeated by a problem which he could not 
solve yet at the same time could not evade. These scenes which be 
has failed to knit up into the main fabric of hia work may have been 
virtually impossible for to leave out for the reason that his 
public may have expected to find them in any Volksbiuh in which 
the hero was presented in the role of a saviour. 'Whether the 
ultimate origin of these scenes was historical or mythical, they had 
come, we may surmise, to be regarded as an Indispensable part of 
the credentials of any hero who was a candidate for recc^nltion as 
being the Saviour par exctUtnee. An author whose purpose in 
wri ting his book was to present as the Saviour some hero of 
his own who had not yet won any general acknowledgement 
cotild not afford to leave these obligatory scenes ouL So In they 
must go. however difficult It mig ht be to piece them together 
with the particular story which this particular author was setting 
out to telL 

Two tableaux which are inconsequent in the GoepeU but ger¬ 
mane to their other contexts are the Posse Abashed (Point 43) and 
the Young Man Fleeing (Point 4S). The former scene explains 
Itself in the story of Agis. where the men are ordered to put Agis 
to death and flinch, naturally enough, from executing an order to 
take the life of a legitimate King of Sparta who has t£e holy blood 
of Hlraklgs in his veins. The latter scene explains itself in the 
story of Tiberius Gracchus, where the fugitive is the hero himself, 
and where the scene is one of supreme dramatic and emotional 
interest because it portrays the hero at the instant before he meets 
hia death. 

Three tableaux which are incongruous in the Gospels but ger¬ 
mane to their other contexts are the Presentation of the Two 
Swords (Point 32), the Fight (Point 44), and the Command to 
Cease Fighting (Point 45). In Ae Gosp^ all three points are in¬ 
congruous because, at any rate in the version of the story which has 
prevailed, Jesus is presented as a gentle hero and not as a violent 
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o&e (Point x)» iod tus aon^resistuica U one of the hii^os on o/hich 
the plot of the drama rums. On the other band the ngbt followed 
by a oommaod to cease fighting is of the essence of the story of 
Qeomenes; for Cleomenes is a man of violence who is attempting 
to make himself master of AleundHa by a roup df mam and who 
will therefore fight like a lion so long as his <ie6^>erate enterprise 
seems to have any chance of success, but he is also a man of 
chivalry who will be prompt (o avoid what would now be merely 
aimlfAa bloodshed as soon as it becomes plain that his stroke has 
failed. As for the tableau of the Presentation of the Two Swords, 
we may perhaps hazard the guess that the text in the Gospel 
accofd^gto Saint Luke (zxii. 3S)~'And they said: “Lord, behold 
here are two swords", and he said unto them: “It is enough" '— 
may be a transpoaidon into words of one of the details in some 
popular reproduction of the Necyia: a panoranuc picture of Hades 
and ita denizens, of which the original, from the l^d of no lesser 
a master than Polygnotus, was one of the treasures of Delphi.^ 
Among the heroes of Hellenic Mythology with whose figures 
Polygnotus's picture was thronged were that inseparable pair of 
friend Theseus and Pelrithous; and in PausanJas^ description of 
the picture* this particular group of figures is described in the 
following words: ‘Below Odysseus are Theseus and Pelrithous 
sitting on thrones-^Theseus holding In both bands the swords, 
P^thous’s and his own, while Peuitbous has his eyes fixed on 
them.’ 

We may next return for a moment to the consideration of eight 
tableaux which, in the Gospels, are all associated with quotations 
from the Jewish Scriptures and which we have examined in this 
connexion at an earlier point in our present inquiry. ^ These eight 
tableaux are the Pider (Point t6), the Harrying of the Hucksceie 
(Pdnt 17), the Presentation of the Two Swo^ (Point 32), the 
Roman Washing his Hands (Point 64), the Trio of Victims 
(Point 70), the ^urt, ^int 71), the Cotpse Intact 00 the Cross 
(Poinc 78), and the Pricking of the Hero's Body (Point 79). At a 
first assay we have found ourselves at a loss to understand the 
relation* between these tableaux and the quotations by which they 
are accompanied in the New Testament. In ahnost every case the 
appositeness of the Scriptural text to the tableau is, as we have seen, 
too slight to warrant the hypothesis that the text may have been the 

• ftfCMst wriMr** trtivim wu dnwo to Pe(7(iMtut*i pcoweatMc oCTteau 
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oHgiml n^teriai out of which the tableau has beeu made. A^d this 
negative conclusloo is borne out by our observation that one of the 
certs—Isa. liii. la—is quoted in the Gospel according to Saint 
Mark apropos of Point 70 and in the Gospel according to Saint 
Luke apropos of Point 32.’ while conversely one of the ^leaux— 
17—is accompanied by a combioation of texts from Isaiah and 
Jererruah in the Synoptic Gospels, but in the Gospel according to 
Saint John by quite a different text that is taken from one of the 
Paalma.* How, then, we'have still to ask ourselves, have these 
tableaux and these texts come to be brought into their present 
aasodatioD with one another? In the light of the results of our 
present examination of possible visual meaos of conveyance we 
may at last be able to ^d the answer to thia riddle. 

Let us suppose that the eight tableaux here in quesdoo had come 
to be regardM as obligatory scenes in any portrayal of any saviour’s 
Passion. Granting tUs, we may iroagine the Hvangelists-^r the 
predecessors who served them as sources—b«ng impeUed to 
fumiah a Hellenic tableau with a Jewish caption by the conscious' 
ness of a need to mitigate the inconsequence, or attenuate the in¬ 
congruity, of a tableau which an exacting j^pular tradition would 
fbrbiotb^ to leave out, however grot might be the difficuJry of 
bringing this tableau into harmony with a acoiy which possessed a 
plot and an atmosphere of its own that were individual and perhaps 
unique. The Scriptural caption mi^t not be closely to the point j 
it might, indeed, ao irrelevant thiu an identical caption could be 
fitted by different hands to different tableaux, or an identical 
tableau be furnished by different hands with different captions. In 
a semi-sophisticated work such lapses from the sophisticated 
standard eff literary competence might cause little heart-searching 
either to the author or to his public. On the other hand the author, 
for his part, might feel himself considerably fortified by the feat of 
having brought the adventitious Hellenic material into even the 
loosest relation with the Jewish Canon of Scripture. That feat 
might be a tour df fora, and yet the mere juxtaposition of tableau 
and text would go far to consecrate and justify the tableau in eyes 
which still saw the Universe through the Uta of Judaism. In 
bringing such tableaux into even a forced and arti^Ul relation 
with Scnptural texts the Evangelist would be taking not ooly the 
ffrst but perhaps actually the d^ive step towards capturing from 
Hellcmsm, and annexing to Judaism, certain 'features’ (in the 
journalistic usage of the word) which it was obligatory for him to 
incorporate into his own work because these by now traditional 
traits had come to be the hall-marks of a soi-dumS saviour’s 

• 8«« p. tboT*, « pp. *hoyt. 
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autbentidcy in the ejes of a public which wo already being re¬ 
cruited from the non-Jewish maoee of a promiscuous proietarian 
underworld. 

To furnish a picture with a caption is an attempt to give this old 
picture a new meaning without actually touching the picture itself; 
but thia is an external treatment which can only be expected to be 
effective if the remterpretadon that is required is auperff dal. If the 
picture has to be reinterpreted in a ladi^ way» this can hardly be 
achieved without at lea^ some retouching; and we can put our 
finger upon several tableaux which in fact seem to bear the marics 
of uving been repainted to some extent in order to enable them to 
carry a new meaning. 

There are two cases* for example, in which, to all appearance, a 
scene has been made to fit into a series to which it did not originally 
belong by reducing the figure of the original protagonist to the 
dimensions of a minor chmcter. In this ^hion the scene of the 
Rider (Poinc i6) seems to have been fitted into the story of Cleo- 
menes by trans/erring the Rider’s part from the hero to one of his 
henchmen^—in contrast to the treatment of the same scene in the 
Gospels* where the Rider remains the priodpal figure that he is in 
the original rite from which this scene seems to be ultimately 
derived. In a similar way the scene of the Flight and Pursuit of 
Tiberius Gracchus oo the Day of his Martyrdom (Point 48) seems 
to have been fitted Into the st^ of Jesus transferring the Fugi¬ 
tive's part Aom the hero to one of his hmchmec whom an em¬ 
barrassed adapter leaves anonymous, without attempting to identify 
this obligatory figure with any of the characters who appear on the 
stage in earlier acts of the Christian drama. 

We may also recall one case in which we have found reason^ to 
surmise thst a character—’the Bosom Friend*—has undergone a 
* %lQ(vve SMcd Um tableau «f tb« Rider &««k w th« fTTB «f 'the Ride of th« B««rd* 

One' (a«« r, above)* m had ilMsdr Tc|«cted tlM b>«otheaia that thia 
taoKa'jnuahthavopTCAriMtochcpaoieafCItoaMsaa’cAeBpaiuoaKjBpitM. Wetook 
MU (os R. fooaww s* abore), of ibe far* that Hippitai wat as a«f&Btk hiacofial 
ptiwsar* whoa Peirbiuf dhplaya to ua is the act of etroUias* is hia (eadar’a conpoev* 
olensUu^uoTaldeatAkxaftdRO. Acoordioa to Pluarcb-PhyKrebis, however, Krataa 
^ a lam a^; esd thia. according to the msh Mtberilr, waa the rcaaon why* on the 
day of (he abomve e»ta. (h« laoM utaa'a cooiRasitoa eeminandeered • hone and 
aoiaud hid Mpos it. No doubt HiRRitsa in» hav* toe lame to cham u the 
doubte wb«e ha waa set tee Usa to aoell; or h« may lava gene laeie bi the lottrvil 
barween tboacaae a which ha fisurea «)foot is iha narndve of Polybiua and Ute aecsa 
(whteh haa 00 eeufitemaniaPo&lMua’a lo which ba hcurea wi bonabub in the 

samava of Plutareh.FhHucbua. Ii aoe^ mera UieJy* however, chat F^lorchui haa 
lutod with ha own band—eratyhia—aa an exowa forboiatjog hia virtm lot© 

inaaaddle.osd that ba haa ain|led out HiORtCaa for playing eba Rider*a part «n acsount 
M hia Mmo--tf we may aaauma that Ph^^ua bad fetiod tba induaioo of the Ridar 
ScaM obbgatetv and that ha waa in diAcultioa ovsr ceoaeiipciac sorMbody te play a 
om which oran the n»eat auda d eealy roasanbe hiaterias cDuJd wt vamura to aaatm (e 
Oaomanao hna^ wtas t^ wbek world vu awvt that, os that day in Alazudna* 
Ciaeniaaaa had ehaiM and foufht os feet. 

* See pp. 461-3, Aevc. 
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change of aex.' In the tableau of the Favourite Companion Lying 
on Hero’a Breaat (Point 28) the Bosom Friend is of the male 
sex in the stories of Cleomenes and Gains Gracchus and Jesus 
alike. On the ocher hand in the romance of Pantheia and Abra> 
dscas (an older story which is perhaps a version of the myth of 
Isbtar and Tammuz) the corresponding %ure in the same tableau 
is not male but feoiale. We have already conjectured^ that this 
change of sex may have been the work of Phylanhus, and that this 
romantic historian may have been tempted to take ^s liberty by 
the play of his volatiJe imagination upon the superhcisl similarity 
between the names of Pantheia and Panteus. 

The necessity of transferring a tableau from a setting in which 
the hero is violent to one in which he is gentle has» in at least two 
cases, apparently compelled the authors of the Gospels^^ their 
sources—to make changes that go farther than a transfer of parts 
or even a change of sex. For example, in the tableau of the 
Favourite Companion Lying on the Heroes Breast (Point sSJ-^as 
this appears In the story of Abradacas (where the fovourite com¬ 
panion is the hero’s widow Pantheia), as well as in the stories of 
Cleomenes and Gaius Gracchus (where the favourite companion is 
a man}—the hero’s body is not alive and in peace but is t^ corpse 
of a warrior who has died by violence, while the favourite com¬ 
panion is in the act of slaying herself (or himself) upon the hero’s 
dead body. On the other band in the same tableau, as this appears 
in the story of Jesus, the hero is lying, not dead on the ground, but 
alive in the triclinium, and the favourite companion is leaning on 
his breast, not in order to join him in death, but in order to talk 
vrith him privily. It will be seen that in this case (if our explanation 
is right) the tableau has been reinterpreted as dmtically as it well 
could without altering the grouping of the figures. It will also 
be seen that no lesser change would have availed to ht into the 
Passion of a gentle hero a tableau which is, in origin, a violent 
hero's death-scene. The same problem has had to be heed in the 
transit, from the Passion of Agis to the Passion of Jesus, of the 
tableau of a Hubbub at Night-time with Lights (Point 41); and 
here it has been solved by turning a scene which originally por¬ 
trayed an attempt to rescue the hero into a portrayal ^ his arrest. 

We may also notice two apparent cases of rationalization in Che 
style of Phylarchus’s treatment of the Rider Tableau.^ In the pair 
of tableaux (Points 66 and 67) in which the hero is arrayed in a 
royal robe and crown he is dr»sed (if Frazer’s conjecture is right)* 

* CompU« th« sctimorpbo«j« «f tbe BddLiMtm AvtWcft lato the coddcM 

KwioyiA iT(be coun< of the of the MthlyiM fma Indie te the Pw eut. 
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to fit the part of the raook-fcidg in the ritual of the Saturnalia or the 
Sacaea. la both the story of Tiberius Gracchus and the story 
of Jesus, hovTcver, thia pair of tableaux is given a matter-of-fact 
esplanation which lies quite outside the realm of religious or 
magicd practice. Jesua is represented as being robed and crowned 
jc mockery of the fact that he—an obscure man of the people-^ 
im solemnly pleaded guil^ to the charge of having claimed to be 
a king. Tiberius Gracchus is represented as being first robed and 
crowed m a kind of private dress-rehearsal for a future coronation 
as King of Rome, and then subsequently denounced to the Senate 
as asking the People for a diadem. Similarly, when Cleomenes is 
portrayed as npping open the scam of his shirt (Point 71) he is 
repreaented m the narrative of Pluiarch-Phylarchus aa performine 
this trivial acaon for the matter-of-foct purpose of giving free play 
to ^ ^ord-ana. We may suspect, however, that this ostensibly 
^onal expl^on is no more than an ingenious expedient for 
fitting into the story of Cleomenes a tableau in which in the 
o^al, the Heracleid^s ancestor Herald^ was depicted in the act 
^ hia tonnented body the poisoned 

Inversely, there is one case in which an originally matter-of-foct 
aewe appears to have, been given a ritualistic meaning in order to 
ft It mto another story. In the original picture the Roman Washing 
^ Han<k m a Basm (Point 64) ia Catiline; he ia washing them 
l^use they arc literally stained with the blood of a victim whom 
he bw ^ putting to a lingering death; and the basin that he 
u^ la the ncar«t one to hand (it happens to be a holy water basin 
« the door of a temple).! In the Gospel according to Saint 
Matthew, where the Roman’s part is transfoiTed from Catiline to 
^ce, the blMd-Btauj is not literal but metaphorical; the washing 
» not a pnctical or u^tarian act, but a ritualistic and symbolic! 
one, and the water is fe^ed expressly for the purpose,^tead of 
being casually found at hand. These changes are necessary if the 
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tableau js to be.iocotporated into the stoty of a Paasion in which 
the hero duffers his death on the Cross and rMt under a butcher’s 
knife. 

Finally^ we may notice that oui hypothetical visual means of 
conveyance might serve to account^ not only for all our ’common 
scenes* (Table V), but also, Inddent^y, for at any rate more than 
one of our ^common words’ (Table VIll). If we glance back at 
Petronius’s fictitious account of the series of wall-paintings in the 
'continuous style’, representing scenes from the past life and future 
apotheosis of TrimalchiOf which meet the eyes of the millionaire- 
freedman's guests, we shall observe that, according to Petromus, 
every scene in this set is garnished with a number of explanatory 
captions.^ We may now observe that this lettering need not neces¬ 
sary be cast in the form of a statement in the third person nor 
necMsarily be placed outside the picture in the margin either above 
it or below it. It is just as feasible, and perhaps more neat, to put 
the explanatoty words into the first person and to paint or inscribe 
them on a scroll issuing out of the mouth or mouti^ of one or more 
of the figures in the picture or bas-relief. In Reinacb’s opinion,^ 
one of tlw lines in the Vlrgilian word-picture of the eternal punish¬ 
ment of Phlegyas—’Ditdte iustrtiam moniti et non temxiere divos* 
{Aenady Book VI, 1 . 620)—reproduces a saying which, in the pic¬ 
ture that was Virgil’s ultimate source, was painted or inscribed as 
though it were issuing from the mouth of the figure of Phlegyas. 

ThU hypothesis may not, perhaps, account as a rule for those 
‘common words’ in our list that are quoted as extracts from 
speeches or dialogues; but it may explain three which are cast in 
the form of exclamations. These tlnee exclamatory phrases are 
'Weep not for me, but weep forjourselves’ (Point 6$ ^ Saying (Q); 
'Remember me when thou comest into thy ktogdoin* (Point 72 » 
Saying (k)); and ‘It is finished’ (Point 74 » Saying (A)). And we 
may now perhaps hazard a guess at what was the subject of the 
original series of tableaux in which two, at any rate, out of our 
thm phrases made their first appearance. ’Weep not for me, but 
weep for yourselves’ are words that might aptly lsno been put into 
the mou^ of the figure of Socrates by a painter or sculptor who 
was transposing Into visual form the scene in Soerstea* prison 
immediat^y af^ Socrates has drained the death-cup (Point (o) m 
the correspondences between the story of Jesus and the stdy of 
Socrates), as this scene is described by Plato in tus Fhaedoy tiy o-b 
(P mnt (-ir) in the correspondences bmeen the story of Jesus and 
the story of Socrates). At any rate, this form of words does 

< S«e of P«tniauu** Qtm rroMkAwnr tlut bw bees tnsUued ee 
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succmctly combine Phaedo's unspoken thoughts snd feelings (as 
analysed, an the Platonic dialogue, by Phaedo himself) the 
vocal remonstrance that Plato puts into Socrates* moutL' As for 
‘It ia iiniahed' (rerAeirrat), this sounds like an echo of 'This was the 
end 1) rcAsiml) of our companioa’, which is the opening phrase 
of the last sentence of the Pfuitdo; and we can readily Imagime our 
hypothetical painter taking this phrase for the title of a picture in 
which Socrates would be depicted lying dead after the poison has 
aken effect. These would, in fact, almost inevitably be the last 
two pictures in any series that was intended to tell the story of the 
Life and Death of Socrates graphically in the ‘continuous style*. 
And we can also guess what muse have been the first picture in the 
portrayal of Socrates* Passion. This first picture would be the trial 
scene; and here an ariisr whose theme was Tfu Apology might 
euffijuarize the prisoner*a speech in his own defence by inscribing 
'One ought to obey God rather than men’^ on a scroll issuing out 
of Socrates’ mouth, 

Thia last conjecture may conclude our present inquiry. 

Tht Economy of Truth 

To what conclusions does this inquiry lead ? In the first place it 
perhaps throws seme further light upon the problem of Schism- 
and-Palingenesia, which has been the chief subject of this part of 
our Study; and 10 this light we may be able to see more plainly 
the bow in the doud. At first sight it might seem as though the 
schism that accompanies the breakdown ^ a civilization were an 
urkmitigated disaster. In tbk schism a sodal unity is cleft asunder 
into a pair of fragments whose ra^ed edges are divided by an 
intervening gap, and the stroke of Fate or Fortune that has parted 
them looks at first like an act of sheer sabotage; but a longer view 
shows that the shock has not snoply shattered the social fabric; 
it has also set an electric current coursir^ through its fibres, and 
in the space where the spark is forced to leap the gap between frag¬ 
ment and fragment it describes, between these severed poles, an 
arc of light whose glow illuminates the Universe. The vision of 
salvadoo as Transfiguratioo, and of the Saviour as God Incarnate, 
is attained in a spiritual intercourse, across a social gulf, between 
souls that have b^n partially estranged from one an^er through 
being confined In the separate prison-houses of a dominant 
minority and an Internal proletariat. 

But what of the inquiry itself? The findings of this amateur 

I A trtultboA of thif pMMr« oi tbe Pha^ hM ilrudr gjveo is ibi* AfiM oc 
pp. Abore. 
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essay in what is called 'the Higher Criddsm* will almost certainly 
have been felt by some readers to beinsulTerable ifialae and de$oIat> 
ing if true. Is this bound to be the feeling of the devout soul 
towards the critical intellect? 

If we wish to understand the history of a debate between 'the 
Higher Critics' and the champions of religious orthodoxy which 
has been going on in our Western World for the better part of a 
century, we must look first for the agreed basis—the e<impromu as 
it is called m the technical terminology of the international lawyers 
—on which the argument is being conducted; and when we 
observe what the comprorms here is we shall perhaps be surprised. 
The tacit understanding seems to have been that what is at stake 
in this debate is nothing leas than the essence of the Christian 
Faith; the threefold belief in the love of God, in His incamatioA 
in Jesus Christ, and in His perpetual operation in Thk World 
through the Holy Spirit. The champions of orthodoxy appear to 
have tacidy admitted that these foundations of Christaaoity will 
collapse if 'the Higher Critics’ succeed in proving their case; and 
'the Higher Critics’, on their aide, have been not loath to accept 
this construction of the wager. On thia tadc understanding 'the 
Higher Critics’ are prone to boast that they have won the match 
whenever they score even a trifling success; and In the same frame 
of mind the champions of orthodoxy are no less prone to proclaim 
that the whole method of 'the Higher Criticism' has been dis¬ 
credited whenever they succeed in forcing their opponents to 
evacuate some recendy occupied advanced post. This common 
assumption of the possibility of a ‘knock-out bloV perhaps 
accounts for the barrenness that has been characteristic of the 
debate hitherto. For the aseumpdon is assuredly an untenable 
one. 

On the one band the champions of orthodoxy are surely delud¬ 
ing themselves if they Imagioe that they will ever be able to drive 
‘the Higher Criticism' right out of the religious field. Unquesdon- 
ably this 'Higher Criticism’ has come to stay^ and the local counter¬ 
attacks which may succeed here and there and now and then in 
driving it out of this or that advanced post can never seriously 
threaten its main positions. On the other hand 'the Higher 
Critica', for their part, are surely deluding themselves no less if 
they Imagine that any of their thrusts have touched the quick. So 
^ they have merely been aingeing their opponent's beard and 
sticldng pins into bis bide; and these are hits which cause annoy¬ 
ance without endangering life. The rather laborious operations of 
the present writer in the present inquiry have no doubt been of 
this superficial kind; and his own ex pectation, for what it may be 
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worth, ia that, at the end of the story, 'the Higher Criticisin* will 
be found to have been, not the bane of Religious Belief, but its 
useful, though humble, servant. 

The 'Higher Critic's' keen^edged blade is not the headsman’s 
but the pruner's; and Religious Belief Is a tree whose growth is 
stimulate by pollarding. ‘ The great positive advances In religious 
insight and saintliness are apt also to have this negative, destructive 
side; and it was this aspect of both Judaism and Christianity that 
first struck the imagination of the pagan world on which these 
two 'higher religions' made their successive impacts. When an 
Antiochus HI and a Porapey forced their way into the Holy of 
Holies at the Temple in Jer^em, the one thii^ chat they both 
of them noticed was that this Jewish sanctum was empty. What 
an «posure of the hypocrisy of a community that had been making 
such a ^ss about the sacrosanctiQ^ of its outlandish religion I So 
these Jews had not been wiUii^ even Co go to the expense of pro^ 
viding their Yahweh with the statue Chat was due to biml On a 
similar line of reasoning other Hellenes in a later age arrived, bona 
fide, at the conclusion that the Primitive Christians were atheists 
because these iconoclasts contested the divinity of the pagan gods.^ 
The salutariness of the Jewish and the Christian attack upon 
idolatry and polytheism escaped the notice of the hostile cridcs, 
because they did not apprehend that this negative attitude was 
mmistering to a posidve purpose, and that these ‘atheists' were 
sweeping cloudy pagan pantheon out of the light in order to 
bring within sight of pagan eyes the beatific vision of the One True 
God. In the present age it is perhaps not impossible that the same 
salutary work of unveiling a truth chat is divine may be the sur* 
prising function of an ostensibly godless 'Higher Criticism’. But 
an apologist for ‘the Higher Critics' cannot file this plea unless he 
is able to show that, here once again, the pruher's b^e Is clearing 
the ground for a more abundant life, and the air for a more pene> 
tracing viaion. 

Perhaps we may plead that our present essay in ‘the Higher 
Criticism' does f ulfil thifti condition in some sL^ht degree. U its 
negative result has been to cal] in question the originality of a 
number of elements in the Gospels, its positive result—which it 
will have achieved in so far as it has been successful in tracing these 
apparently adventitious elements back towards their apparendy 
Hellenic origin^will have been to vindicate the claim of Chris* 
tianicy to be a religion in which God has revealed Himself in 
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history, while translating this daim into ttnas which, to tradi- 
dooaliy orthodox minds, m2ey seem to empty the claim of just 
chose traditional contents which, for them, give it its supreme aig* 
nificance and value. They will see our invest^tion as an attack 
upon tht histoncity of the story of Jesus Christ as this is presented 
in the Gospels; and at this price they will not rKanV us for having 
perhaps sli^tly extended, at least in one direction, the tradition^ 
view of the historical antecedents of the epiphany of Christianity. 

The notion that Christianity did not make its epiphany full- 
grown and fuUy*armed. like Pallas Athene, is of course In ittelf not 
a matter of controversy. In the orthodox tradition of the Church 
it has always been recc^nized that the incainatioD of God in Christ 
18 the culminating act of a long religious drama. The text of the 
New Testament itself bears the stamp of the doctrine that the 
comity of Christ ts the fulfilment of Scripture; and it has been one 
of the most fruitful commonplaces of orthodox exegesb to trace 
the process of revelation backwards from Jesus to Uie Prophets, 
the Prophets to Moses, from Moses to Abraham. The con¬ 
cept of progressive revelation Is thus in itself quite himiiiar; but, 
in the orth^ox Christian tradition hitherto, th» concept has only 
been applied to the Judaic tributary that has flowed into the river 
of Christianity out of the Syriac World, l^atterly, however, it has 
been discovered by our modem Western scholarship that the mun¬ 
dane area of catchment of these living waters has been of a wider 
range than is covered by the single domain of Jewry, notwith¬ 
standing the immensity of this Jewish empire In the spiritual 
dimension. It has come to be realized that the Hellenic World, 
too, has played some part in catching and transmitting the waters 
by which the river been fed, and that the number of the 
tributaries of Christianity has to be reckoned aa not one but two, 
whose respective names are Judaism and Hellenism.* This dis- 
coveiy is not at all sensational; for it merely confirms empirically 
what was to be expected a priori in view of the historic^ back¬ 
ground out of which Christianity emerged. Christianity was bom 
into a world which was the p^uct of a collision between the 
Syriac and the Hellenic culturea. 

To minds that look out upon the Univeiae through Christian 
eyes this craditionaUy Christian concept of a progressive revelation 
surely need not turn into a stumbling-block in the process of being 
extei^ed from a Je^nsh to a Hellenic field. But omer minds ma^ 
challenge the concept in principle and in all its applications, tradi¬ 
tional or critical. Why should revelation come gradually? Why 
should not God have declared himself to Man once for all in some 
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iasaouneous bl&se of Hi$ divine Ugbt ? The decisive answer to 
this impatient question is (hat *wich men this is impossible’ though 
*aU things are possible with God’.* Human life in This World is 
imprisoned in the Tlme^dimension; and this means that, under 
mundane condidona, the apprehension of spiritual truth, like all 
other human actividea, must be a process that has its own speci£c 
pace. On this showing, the gradualness of revelation is not an 
arbitrary decree of an omnipotent God but is a necessary conse* 
quence of the mundane limitadoos of Man; and the evidence whidi 
goes to show that reveladon does come to Man in this gradual way 
will accordingly remind us that God is master of this, as of every, 
situadon. It is not in a waterspout but in a gentle shower that 
the golden rain pierces the brazen carapace of Danae’s dungeon. 
And God’s method of progressive revelation may be accurately 
described, in Mewman’s ^mous phrase, as 'an economy of 
truth’, if the word ‘economy’ is taken in its proper meaning of a 
masterly dispertaation^ without any connotadon of dishonest short 
measure. 

But what is truth } For it is one thing to dispense pure truth in 
doses that have been adjusted to the capacity of the redpient, and 
another thing to dole out a truth that has been slyly diluted with 
falsehood. ‘Have you not', some reader may ask, 'been virtually 
accusing God of pracdsing a fraud when, without denying that 
the Gospels may be God's reveladon, you argue that the Gospels 
contain elements that are not hiacoricai, in the sense that certain 
recorded acts were not In fact performed, and certain reported 
words were not in fact uttered, by the person who is credited with 
them, or in the drcumstances assigned to them, by the Evangelists 
This quesdoA is perhaps best answered by counter-questioning the 
questioner. Is (kid's economy, we may ask, to be dicuted to God 
by Man? Is God to be prohibited by a h uman veto from revealing 
Himself through Dichttag if He will, as well as through Wahrheii} 
Are not sU human modes of expression at God's disposal? Is no 
divine truth revealed in the story of a fictitious Lazarus and an 
anonymous Dives ? And, if, as a matter of feet, the Parables have 
been recognized by the Church as being revelation without being 
history, are we debarred feom accepting other elements in the 
Gospds on the same footing because, unlike the Parables, they do 
not proclaim themselves to be fiction, but are cast, like epic poetry 
or 'folk-tales’, in the form of statements of feet? 

But is it CF^ble that God should have revealed himself in 'folk* 
lore’ ? To this last question the anawer is that it Is in 'folk-lore’ if 
anywhere-'for it is certainly not on ballot*papers~that Vox 

I Miti. sis. * 6 . 
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P^uh becomes Vox Dei. And this answer has good authority; for 
it has been given in one of the sayings chat are attributed to Jesus 
in an early collection which *the Hi^er Critics’ call ‘Q*; 

'In that hour Jesus rdoiced in spirit and said: 'T thank thee, 0 Father, 
Lord of Heaven and tarth, that thou hast hid these things from the 
wise and prudent and hast revealed them unto babes, Even so, Father; 
for so it seemed good In thy sight." '* 

‘ Lukex. ai * Mut. ti. 
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iv. 446.447; vi. 213; rally of. under 
Nlsic, VI. 222 and t. 285; religious 
policy of. V. ^8. ?o6. 707’, vi. aosi 
successor stales of, iv. 400, 40:; v. 
244. M. » 47 . 353,462. 653 ft; 

vi. 312 B.; colertAce or Babylozue 
culcura at Hamo. rv. 10: n.; TWka. 
^IaUooj with, V. 462; vi. 8x3i 
Umayyada. conquest of. fv. 486; v. 
34:, 443’*«. 24S> 67?-8; vi. 193. 
'Abbaaid Caliphate, of Cairo, iv. 447. 
'Abd’al>’Azl2 Al Sa'iid, iv. 78; v. 

»9b"«. 333“45 vi. 234. 
*Abd'al>Banl. v, x74n. 
'Abd^l'Hamld. ^tan-Caliph, iv. 
83 B. 

'Abd«al«Karim aJ^Khsttiln. v. 461; 
vi as?, S3S B< 

*Abd<al*MalA. Caliph, v. 502. 
*Abd«a]«QAdir, vL as?. 

Abotritaa, the, v, 3:98., 332. 
Abraham, v. ri9-30 n.; vi. 39 b. 

Abu Simbel, iv. ax 11. 
Abu'l'Haaan il-Asb'arl, v, 424. 490. 
Abyaainia: «^nharaj. origin and ian* 
gusge of, V. 207 B.; Bridab expedi* 
»0Q to, vi. 227; Italian conquest 
of. V. 207, 334 -?» 33 ^> 473. 48©. 
573 *•» Nubian invasion of. v. 269; 


Western Powers, ralations with. iv. 

608 n. 

Acadia, eviction of French populatioa 
from, iv. j6A-5i v. x6x; vi. 316. 

Aebasan Conledertcy, the, jv. 265, 
a^S. 3«9* 3t©< 3»n vi. 288.395»^ 

AchaeaaSj the: aa foundera of Hel¬ 
lenic Civilisation, iv. 645 n. { v. 555; 
as Minosn external pi^eiariit, v. 
232, 236 >1.; barbarism of, iv. 267, 
iovtsion of Orescs, iv. 17; 
invasion of Miiwan World, iv. 6$, 
64s X,; V. 86, 236 n., 387; miJ> 
oriamof, iv. 32; poett^ ofr vi. 5 A., 
33©> 332 i religion of, tv. m 5 "•! v. 
*3*1 3S5; vi. 5».. 330, 33r;aackof 
Cnoasoe by, v. 230 B, 244. o<4 sue 
under Anatoua. 

Achaemenian Empire, tba: Alaaaoder 
the Great's cozwest of, iv. 22, 45 * 
IOC, 43S, 444* 4051 V- x6, sr-a, 33, 
$ 4 , 62, 223 B., X31, 209 B.. 239 , ^ 43 , 
S 45 .252, 347. 359 . 3 br, 493 > 5 ©» »•> 
547 , 575 , 608 n.{ vi. 9, 183, 200, 
3 '^* 34 ©. 34 *. 44 H 4 ^S-^i » 
Syriac universal state, iv. m, ©7. 
212, 471 ; V. sa, 123, 238, ^7©. 
S7JB.; VI. j, 302, 327; oubuuM. 
relsoens w:(b, v. 239; braalt'Up of, 
iv. 33, 4S( VL x88; cultural inter¬ 
change Under, v. 86-7, 536; d^ 
ponation, pracnce of, v. 1240., 
161-3; duration of, vu 337; E gy pt, 
relations with, iv. 85, 117: 

V. 94, 24 S 704, 7©5 »•; vi- 

a©3» 3©a, 442; expansion of, iv. 20, 
too, loi, 103, 250, 469^0; V. 
* 39 ^. 5 '^*>> vL 300 and fa, 233, 
302,442; fouadatioa of, v. 370; vl 
IM, 303, 327; govemiAg eliM, vain 
or Dobib^ in. v. 50-3; mamrec- 
tioBS agaitut, iv. 213; v, 62.123 b,, 
^5 *■' 551; vi. :8$, 189, 30©; I©'**, 
position of,v. 133 ; vi.: 7, x2 1 . xss b. , 
2 30 n,, 303 ; Unguagea and aoipis of, 
V. 133-4 B.. 440,499, SCO i kw, con¬ 
cept of, vi. 17: local insthutiooa, 
lei pe ct for, v. 123 n.; militarism of, 
vi,207-8: miUtacy oipnisation of,v. 
448;—Greek mercenaries, h/. 13:, 
267, 4^ V* 63-*, 465! — 

p iq ue. 2v. 440 fl.; oomadi, relatiofia 


' In the cioas-refereneea in this index, references in small cafntals («.g. 
Akatoua at the end of the boding Achsesiu) ue to other main hesdinge. 
while references in erdinar? type are re eub-divieton* of the tame mam 
heading. 
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with, »- 239, 24t, officitl ti»l® 
of Enp«nir» vi 3; pAoeoiciaM, re> 
Irmti with, V. 1*3: **3} PoU- 

cm] unity under, v. 86-7; prQloBft' 
cien of, y- S9; Mlly*»nd.rel«^ «f, 
vj. 30a; ns^e of, iv. 471; v. *38^ 
rtlifiou* poLcy of, v. 677, 7®4-55 
vi. 29-33, 38, ««»-► *5, t2«o; 
rm of. iv. tot. 480; aubject peepla, 
geatro en t of, vi. 208-3 (rM am 
aioce under Jew«): lucceaaor rate* 
of, iv. 3 x6 «*., 40I n.; V. 547, 576 ;^ 

£ ; taBpk'icatta 10, xv. stS« Su 
under BaftiCNIa: Cvms !I; 
Daars 1 ; Grbcs; Jbwi: revoha; 
JmUD4; SCYTKfWtt. 

Acoka Maurya, Bnvpcror: abonivs 
artonpt to aacabliah Buddhiam as 
oSckl pbUoaophy, v, 680-3. 
cianccor of. vi 253; iaseripoona 
of, r. i|i, *98, *99, S^l 76; 
philooo^eai conviedooa of, t. 131, 
IIS, 145"., 68a, 695; vi 251, 252; 
fcitt of, V. I3j;vi. 193, 333; ve^- 
tananiatn of. t. 683, 701; war. re. 
buoeiatioA <^, v. 6S2; vL 199. 
Aetien. heM of. iv. 233$ v. 370,389; 
vi 175. 

AetKim, Battle of (31 a.C.X fV. Ton.. 
93, 508; V. 63, «17» SM; vj. 37 "«> 
S5 «.. 87 , j 87, J94» a *7, aw. w 
AMdainn HI, King of Aseyns, vu 

I 

AdoptionUm, v. 653 and n., 654: vi 
271-5. 5ee oiso under CiAOTJ' 

WHY. 

Adrtanople, Bertie of (a.d. 378), iv. 
324 A., 440-3, 443, 444> 4SO> 

V, 2s8-9; vi. 193, 209, S31, 284, 
3t: n. 

Aedaaiua, vi. 330. 

Aegise, iv. 207^. 

Ae^potami, Battle of (404 B.C.), iv. 

63,48Kvi 163, 291,493. 

Aeliaa of Praexteate, vl 72. 
AenfaidAmua, v. 548 a., 558. 

Aeolians, the, iv. ao. 

Aeaebylua: ^^naitmon, dUd, iv. 356; 
vi 3: »., 519; Philostracuak r^* 
(ion to, vi. 357^ n. \ apintual evolu* 
lion of, iv. 255-6 n.; Suppiua. 
cited, vi. 271 n.; zeua, pwaentttion 
of, vi X79 n. 

Aetioa, v. 379, 471, 47a-3, SS3* 
Aeto)i2, v. 210. 

AeteliM Coofedency, the, iv. 547 n., 
3a9. 3»®. 31 *J v.jSttj vi. 288. 
AfdMniatin: art of, v. 198; Greet 
Biitain, relstiona with, v. 305-8, 
323; vi. 301 n., 303 n.; India—> 
juridical Aontier with, v. 307 and 


n. i — relatkma with, v. 304, 306 \ vi 
301; laagusge of, v. 516 >1., Wet. 
temisatioA or, vi. 103 and n., 105, 
234. 

Afghans, the, v. 304* 3*1. 

Afr ifn r North Weet—Aiab invasion 
of, iv. 323, 327, 33*1 34** 488 J v. 
aax, 241^ 347; vi. 333;—bar- 
baiuna, difficulty of anbju^ting, v. 
205;—French conquests in, v. 45, 
333, 334and».,s73"*l”J'“bnian\ 
cnmpaigna in. iv. 326, 327, 332 n., 
390; — Rif War, V, 461 i vi 227, 
235 — Ronxan cooqueeta in, 

T. 64, 65 (Me oUq under VANCAin); 
partition w,>v. 20?; South elate 
aysi e in in, iv. 339, 230 ( — national 
eiemenU, relations between, iv. 293, 
264-5» — Union of, iv. x74, 100, 
295; 'Tropical-^nltujal inBuence 
of on WAtere World, v. 4B2; — in- 
dujbialiacD, elTect of, v. 166; — Ian. 
guagea of, v, 522-3; — opening up 
of, v. 45-6, 295 «-f 3*** 5aa-3* 

ACnkaanl, v. 493-4. 

Agathoclee, Ddr^ of Syracawe, iv. 
590; vi. 18s, 253, 

A^Uaua U, King of Sparta, v. 463 n.; 
vi. 395 > 

Ageeutrata, vi. 393, 4«o, 4« ” > 403, 

Agiaos, vL 405. 

IV, King of Sparta: archalsca of, v. 
3I8; vi. 376,43a; arrest of, vi. 590, 
531; betrayal of, vi, 386, 39c, 430, 
421; deomenee, relation to, vi. 405: 
consdenriousDoa of, v. 435; eult m, 
vi. 5J3: dead body, tending of, vi. 
404, 534; death of, vi. 319, 301, 
399-400, 403-4. 5*4, 527; gentle* 
ness of, V. 78,388,398; vi. a to, 578, 
393; idealism of, «L 340, 288; ille* 
aalicy of hii proceedingi, vi. aao; 
Leonidas, plot agii^, vL 524 n.; 
CDOther, rehtions with, vL 379-80, 
39s, 400; reforms of, vL 381, 38$, 
43*. 5^1 S*4«'> vi. 513J 

rescue of, ettempted, vj. 402 it. ; Stoic 
on, vi. 249 R.; takes aanscu- 
aiy, VL 38s; trial of. vi. 391, 393, 
594. 395> 524* 

Agrigentum, v. sis: vi. 335. 

Agrippa, M. Vipaanius, v, 47. 

Ahab, King of lirael, iv. 467-8. 

Ahmad of Qidyln, Ghullm, v. 175 r. 

Ahmad Shah Durrini, v. 306 ru 

Ahmadfyah sect, the, v. 174-5, *7^. 
x88; vi. 339. 

Ahiqar Romance, the, vi. 440 n. 

Ainu, the. iv. 94; v. 45, 95. vi. 3o8, 
330, 
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AiiRiU, Kiag of the Lombards, iv. 

tbs Timurid Eoiperw: m 
fouader of Mughal Ensure, iv. 97, 
v, 53, 304, «7J VL 1B9, 191, 
349, 3cx>-i n., 301; ofairacter of, ▼. 
517* ^ 99 > 7 ^> Indiimaatien 

of, T. 51?: mtcoera and cunotoa of 
his oun, V. 5x7, 5t8; reiga of. iv. 
97; V. 304; religi^ policy 0^ v. 

679 699-703; vL 4t, *03, 

349, 233« 

Akkadiaa language, the, iv. 484; v. 
JX 9 , 347 "•» 4851 496 - 7 f 497 - 8 . 
499«., 5*9; VL 6»B. , 

AkkeduM, the, v. 631 tad n.; vi. 184, 
196. 

*Alg 4 d-Db) Khiiji, V. 699 tt., 703; vi. 
301. 

*Ali*e]*Mttlk, V. 703 n. 

Aluia, (he. iv. 324. 32 $, 441 tad n.; v, 
: t 4 t l> 5 . 350 ud n., 447. 

AJiric 1 , Kiog of the Vuigothe, iv. 
76 324. 328, 5 C*, 5:4; V. at 4 -s, 

247 , 237. *64, 345 . 467, 47 ». 

Alaiic 11 , King of die Viaigotfis, v. 
241 n. 

Albania, iv. dp, 7 ? and *i. 

Albaoiaa language, the, v. 293 n.; vi. 
69 n. 

Albanians, cb«, iv, 68, 69, 76-7; 
294, 293 and n., 294, 295. 297 aad 
0.46$. 

Albigwao, the, iv. 369. SS 9 i 579 . 

629 fL, 631 n., 613, 635. 

AJbonos, Cardiaal, >v. 544. 

Albuen, Bank of (a.a. iBit), vi. 
2!o n. 

Alcibiadee, v. 400. 

Aleaianni, the, v. 219, 464 n., 593; 
vi. 5 

Alexaadei UI, Pope, iv. 313. 527. 535 . 

538, 540 557, sd3, 569. S71. 

AleiaMor fV, F<^ if. S3t, $39 *<. 
Alexaadef VI, Pope, Pf. 512, 576 
•adn. 

Alexaader. East Roroaii Emperor, Iv. 
598-9. 602, 

Alaxaader. King of Epirus, iv. 3B9, 
590. 

Alexander the Great: and Greek 
exiles, V. 61; aa example of coo* 
queror CTPe, v. 37; aa saviourtvidithe 
Sword, vj. 183; ^byloaiaa welcome 
to, V. 94, 347 i dviliaa populadoo, 
cDQSidencenaas rewards, Iv. 14? n.\ 
vi. flBBtt.; conqratB of, iv. 265, 434 . 
435; V. 44, 45 . 94 . * 24 ,23®, 4631 

VL X90 A., 44:, 443; — econorroc 
e fltoa of, V. 6a (tee «lto Vftda 
Acrasmenun Etom; £<rrvT); 


consequaDcee of hla career, vi. au, 
sBB, ^ 290, 3x8-9: death of, iv. 
45 ,303,485; vt^; deificatioo of, IT. 
408 n.; T. 0^; vi. 480; divine paler- 
iticy attribute 10, vi. 24? n., s67'6, 
269 A., 274 »>. 444 .450,480; edua- 
tioD of, VL 246; Egyptian icihieaM 
00, queedoD of, vi 246-7 n.; Hellea> 
poet, passage of, iv. SO, S40, 48$; 
v. 65; VL 9, 490, 340. 34S, 446; 
Indian oropaigD of, iv. 66 a., 99, 
tip; V, 131; VL 449 n.;* military 
uchnique of, iv. 433-4 n., 434-5 n.. 
445 A., 637; new era inaugurated 
by, vi. 340; Persiana, aaitude to* 
wards, v. 5:; vL 6-7. 9, 254 a,; re¬ 
sistance eoccuntered 1:^. iv. 433 a.; 
comb of, iv. 541 a.; vi. 2:7; unity 
of mankind, visien of. Iv. 300 n.; v. 
37 . 44 . 45 . 78, 559: 'd. 6-10, 246, 
2547 *72 ".1287^, 4 th 

Alexaoder 1 . TW, v. 628-9; vi. 209. 

Alesander II, Tsar, vi. 311 a. 

Alexander Jannaeus, King, v, 6$8;vi. 

Alma^ Romance, the, v. 252, 608 
aad a.; vi. 268331, 442 . 44a, 

443-V 446, 455, 459. . . 

Alexaader Sev«rus, Emperor, iv. 8 a,, 
195; V. 407, 549 , TOO; vl 295, *09- 
10. 37 » A« 

Alexandria; Anti-Semitism la, vi. 

eSi-a; aa pcMble capital 
of Roman Empire, vi. 37 a., ax?; 
burning of the books at, vi, 1x2, 
113; Cleomeiiee 111 in, vi, 381, 384 
jMg., 479, 497 ^. 5 * 8 ; geoaaii of 
Alxmndar Romaoee ui, vl 444; 
n^odt-kbig, biiileaque of, vi. 481-2; 
prestige of, iv. 5s: a. ; revolt acinar 
Chi^tianity in, vi, 8^ a.; Roman 
rule, rccalcitnoee agsinsq vi. 227- 
28. 

AlexarcKiB,aoaofAn^ater,vi. 350-1. 

AJexiua 1 Codmenus, Emperor, iv. 6x7, 
6so. 632 A.; vj. 184, 298. 

'AH, Cal4»h. iv. S*» I v. 73 «>. 230, 
675 <e. 6S4; vi. 188. 

'AH b. Muhammad (leader of slave r^ 
volt in ’Irtq), V. J 29 «. 

'AH Muhammad KbAn (Rohilla 
leader), v. 306 a. 

'AH Muhammad of Shbds, Ssyyid, v. 
174 A., 176. 

'AH of Yinninn, it. 76. 

AHenby, lord, v. $05 a. 

AHucingoli, Ubaldo, ree Lvciui ifl, 
Pope. 

al-Munnna', v. 130. 

Alva, Duke of, vi. 319. 

Ain^fi, iv. 18 A. 



AmiA«Ulh» Kiog of Algfainisaa, v. 

333: vi. J03 and n., lOS, 234« 
Aausu, of Effyp(> 253-3. 
AmuooUfU) ths, VI. 330. 

AmbnciA. t. 3S n. 

Ambrote, Siint. Bi»bop of Milio, iv. 

SS. S94. S97. 596; T. 564. 
AnenemhAt I, Emperor of Egypt, *. 
45, *68. S30. 

Aroenemhat HI. Eoiperor or Egypt, 
Vi. 193. 

AdKnliorep 11 , Emperor of Egypt, v. 
S36 n. 

Afiieibotep in, Eenporor of Egypt, v, 
336 353; vi. 3 n.. I9t. 195, 307. 

Aoeobotep IV, ut Ixematok. 
Ammca: diMover; of Columbus, 
V, 343 K.; vi. 3^; Lodft mublice, 
foun4«dcn of. iv, 173*3, 106. t88: 
North—eoloniMtion 0^ v, 45, 4^, 


386 n., — kngusget of, V. go?, 

510; P^gria Flitfien, landing ctf, 443*4, 532: religion of, v. 533, 

vi, 340, Sat aha CATUOAi Unhid 053-3, 681 n., 694, 70^; vl 35*8, 

STAnt 09 A^riXueA. 37, 40, 373; rulen, deificedoo of. 

American Wer of Indepeodestce, tv. vt. 373; eevioun with the sword, 
tfO. >63. X65, 266, 171, 163, 188, examples of, vi. 186,190,323 {Time 
289,299,394. 512. 63 2 i vi 325-16of Troubles, vi 337; unity, seose of, 
—peace sertlonent following (AJ). vj. 3, 35*8; universal state of, sat 
1 783), It. 249,263,265,271 $ vi. 316 n. Inca Western Civilezatiao 

Amidism, V. >92^, 203. —Absorption by, N. 79-80,203 ; ▼, 

Ammianua Mercellums, vj. 331; Rat 45, 89, 534^ —contact with, v. 
Gaitoa eitod, iv. 440-3, 443 a.; 1433. 

V, ^3 a. Anomaicus I Comnenui, Emperor, 

AoMnees, tbe, v. 363-3; 297,337. iv. 6:8. 

AiaoriuBi, Arab caprure of (aj). 83B), Aadroiueus II PsUeoIogus, Emperor, 


vi, 340, Sat alaa CAKADAi UNrRD 
STAne ov 

American War of lAdepeodestca, cv. 
tA9. 263, 265, 266, 171. 183, 188, 
289, 199,394, 5J2. 632; vi- 3*S-»6» 
—peace sertlonent following (AJ). 
2 783), iv. 249,263,265,271; VT. 316 n. 
Amidiam, v. >92^, 203. 

Ammianua Mercellums, vj. 33:; Rat 
Gaitoa cited, iv. 440-3, 443 n.; 
V, ^3 a. 

AoMnees, tbe, v. 363-3; vL 397, 337. 


INDEX 

V. Andalusia, ree Uuavyad Cali* 
FBATE. 

Andean CIvilisatfon, tbe: arebaeo* 
logical evidence for, iv. 2^ 105; 
berberiane, preaeure of, iy. 205, 
iv. 503i V, 379*60; breekderwn of, iv. 

104-5; culture of, iv. J04; v. 84;— 
V. litmture, vi, a6n., 38 a.; — pnili> 
sephy, vi ^e8; ecvirDomsnt, human, 
pt, tv. 105; disiniegntion of, set Mots 
under coinoritj, ^letariar, pnmis* 
V. cuicy, saviours. Time of Troubles. 

U2)j^; extinction of, iv, 1 ; genesis 
V, of, iv. 04; Indiin Summer of, iv. 
97. 104; vi. 293; langiiagBS of, v. <33-4; 

lew, concept of, vi. aS; marcJimi of, 
as, iv. 503; v. 54*5* >79»minority, dom- 
ce, iasot, v, 90-3; original bozne 
8: of, iv. 04; proJstariat -cxlemaJ, v, 

^6, 379-80; vi 330; — internal, v. 84, 

17, 90*3 i promiscuity, mmples of, v. 

rfi 443“4» S3»S relipon of, V. 53a, 


» »55.15^> 


if. 6:6, 630, 6a t, 633. 


Asioats. Broperor of Egypt, v. 3, An^aki.’M. iiin^ trfyapmesa Rt. 

367 a,, 353, y?; vi. 190, 298. fifion, died, v. 96, 99. 20:, 203; 

Ampheres the Sp^late, vi. 586, 390, vl 93-]. 

394* Angad, Curu, v. 665 n, 

Aoabapicsts, tbe, v, 42,167,168,169- Angle-American War <A.D. 1813*25), 


73, 277> >88, 585 It. iv. 161 n., 395. 

Anastaahia, &Dperor, rv. 535, 337 s.; Art^ora, citadel of, vi. 306 a. 

f- *99- AfumAls: evolutfoa of, iv. 434*8,430, 

Anatolia: Achaean impACt on, v. 337- 433; huffiAA imitation of, rv. 433. 

8 A; Arab Invasion of, v. 319. 330; Anns ComoenA, iv. 6x7*18 end n.; 
AS ce n tre of pwity of Orthodox cited, iv. 358 tt. 

CbristlAO Civilization, iv. 393-3; as Amtaits Sehfiiarwuat Mtf/ms, cited, 
recTJitmg ground for East fioman iv. 563-4, 

Empire, iv. 398; Caltt,ifnpeet of on, Aatala^, Fesee of (383 e.c.), iv. 


V. 309 n.; econonuc discrees and 
politi wdiacontoni in, iv. 73-3,74-5, 
554*5 »>: lingua^ of, iv. 


308. 

AfithemiuA of Tralles, iv. 31, 53, < 
Antigeaee of E&aa, vl. 396, 391. 


75: 5<9> 530; Ortoraan eon^ucct Aatigoous Dde6o, King of Maccdon, 

of, V. 364 Piulidan movemect vi. 395, 396. 
in, iv, 037; .religious life of, iv. 364; Antigonus Gonetas, King of Mace- 
Siijdq oocupatiOQ of, iv. 71, 74, 98, doo, iv. 365; v. 133; vi. 349 and 
3W79, 49i i v: 93,39:. 303, 364 353, 353. 

n.; Shi isra in, v. 304".. 3®5,7o6n. Antioebus of Asmion, v. 548, 549. 
AdacoLc Amy Corps, che, iv. 73, saBs., Amiochus I, King of Cornmagenc, v. 


35 ^ 34 c, 3 ^;v. 353 , 855 n., 564 n. j 547^,549 



INDEX 

Aotiochuf III, the Gr«a^ the Seleo* 
cid. V. ds, n., vi. 1^5 n.» 
i«6 n., 4^, 536. 

Antiocfatte IV £pjpnen«*, die Seleu> 
cid, iv. 31 * 11 .; V. 68, », 76, 387, 

405, w; VI. 104 , to 5“0 efid ".,353, 
jtj ». 

AotapftterofSidoft; 81^ «n thtdtoA 
ofOrph*m^oit 6 . vj, 277. 

Andpitec of'Tlnue, vi. 3 $o. 

Aiui^enee of Atheaa, v. 79 n.; vl. 

467. 

AntDikinue Piue. Emperor, vi. 371. 

ApoUodonu: BiNieCAaed, cited, vL 
4 fi 9 . 473 - 

ApoUooiua of Ttui, vi. 267. 

ApoUonitu Rhodiue. vi. 74-5; Afo- 
noaitc. cited, vi. 473. 

Af^ielachien Moufituft People, the, 

T, 478, 479. 

Appieii: JtomtSc 4 , cued, vi. 4. 

Apueni, the, v. 570, 

Apuleiiu: AfeMnOTphoscs, cited, v. 533, 

ApulU, V. 3 U. 

A^bie, Ottoraen cooqueat of, iv. to6. 
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Arabic Cmlizetioa: breakdown of, iv. 
JJ3, 1x5; culture of, iv. 113; v. 
$*3: expiaiioo of, v. 207; geoeii* 
of, iv. iia; growth of, hr. tra; 
Iranic Civiliaatiao, incorpontioo 
into. iv. j, (xs'TS; v. 89; lelimic 
CivUisetion, reletioo to, iv. 8a end 
ft.; leoguegee of, v. saa-j; nunoriry, 
doBUOftftt. V. 40 ; OrthodoE Chrietien 
Ctnlintion, contact with, v. X09: 
Oroquii Entire and, iv. Sa n., 
Ji3-t3, 1x5; proletariat ^TTemel, 
military ^Mder a^*ist. ▼. 323: — 
intemu, v. 104: prozniaanty, ex- 
amplea of. v. 58*^; re*eniersence 
of, iv. 113-14, ij$; Syriac uvilh 
•etioA, relation to, Weatem 

CiviliMtieo—aheonaea into, v. 
104;—contact teith, iv. xo?, jip; 
T. 143 n. 

Arabic language, the, v. 30:, 503, 
jt6«., 333-3; vi. 70 fi. 

Arabt, the: 

coinage of, v. 383 ft, *86, 387. 

Kor(lofln4 v. *95 aM n., 3*1 a.; vi, 
aa? ». 

pre-IalamJc; poetty of, v. *34, 23;; 
vj. 330; pTCCiure of on Balo^locua 
and Syria, v. 361, *63. 

Primitive Mualim: conquered peo* 
pla, treatment of, iv. ^o; v. 336, 
449-50. 453 . SOt» . ^4-5. ^ 6 , 
704; vi, 205; conqueeta of—in 
Roman Smpirt, iv. 43, 43 n., 
txofi., 3 *x-a, 3 ^> 33*. 334 . 34 *. 
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485, 488; V. *6, 77 B, 1*8, X87, 
aeon., 3x6, aao-i, 33B-9, 50X, 
^4-S; vi. 3tr, 2*3; — 
in Saeanian Empire, iv. 45 n,. 
xxoft,, 446»i., 485; T. xa8, 187, 
axe, *40, 385, 359, jot, 66o-», 
o?4~3; — t er r i torial extent of, iv. 
483 n,; ConatantioopJe, aiege of, 
73, 327. 33*; eniption of, iv. 
X xo ft,, 331 ; V. 3 16 . 330 ; hatricidel 
atrifa ane^, iv. 443; Iranians, re¬ 
latione with. V. 447 and n., 450; 
military s tre n gth er, iv. too; p^* 
tical uorty of Syriac tretld aehimd 

S , iv. 830.; V. 1*8, 341, 343 ft., 
4-5, ^58^. 66x. 676; receptivity 
of, V, 449>3o; reugieu* tolerance 


of, iv. 3*6, 630; sense of titucy 
affl>»2,vi. 6 0,; temper of, v. 615; 
unique featuree in cereer of, v. 
358-9. 

revolt of. against Ottoman Empire, 
iv. 68, 62. 

alave nlda of, v. 104. 

Westenuatiofx of, v, 333-4. 

See aba lotdtr 'AlAMm CAUnUTB 
AntCA; Korth.Wnt; AMATOtU 
BAavLOMiA; East Roman Saone 
Egvtt; F**NK 9: CotHS; HWPV 
CrvnjsKTiws; LasituN Pbnimsou 
'UAq; MamlCu; Mmgou 
O imWDOX CUKMTtAN CrV^LtSA 
TtON; OXUB-jAXAJtnS Bmim 
Roman Emvbi; Roman Stati 
Saaanian & 4TiitB; SuDcm 
MoNAJtCBT; S^^ixa; Ukayyao 
CAL muTB; WahhAsIs. 

Andus, V, ta3 n. 

Aragon, Kingdom of, iV. 335 n. 

Awnaeana, die, iv. 67, 10311., **6, 
*62,477,479; ri, 330. 

Aramaic language, the, v. 119, 1*4 ft., 
448,486 seqq., 499-50*. 303, 538-9, 
340; vi. 70 ■.’.i ft, 

Arams of Slcyon, iv, 36S, jmr.; vi. 
*49 396, 43 S> 437 . 4 S 7 - 8 * 

Areucanians, the, v. 33a, 333; vi. *38, 

Ar^^, iv. 48X, 

Arbogastea, the Frank, vi. 89. 

Arcadians, the, iv. 367, 268,369-70 ft, 

Arcadiua, Emperor, iv. $94; v. 468; 
vi. 274. 

Arcesdaua of Pittne, v. 347. 

Arcbaiam: archaecdogy, dilTerence 
from, vi. 96; creatavenese in relation 
CO, vi. 77^, 8*-3i detachment, re¬ 
lation to, iv. 8*4 ft.; V. 390-*, 
393-4; vi 132-5; 'elder statesman*, 
recouna to, vi. 97-419.; futurism, 
relation to, vi 94-5, 97-JOi, tx8 




3^»! on equAliij, v. 135on 
heroic poetry, v, 6:4; oa p«ripet«M, 
IV. 246. 
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end N., 306-30; minifaiatioiu of^ 
ertiedc, vi. 59^, 94-s; — id«o. 
lo^cal, vL 56^; — ifutitutiooiJ, iv, 

6^ md n.; r. 366-9, 390; vi. 50 
r«9Q., 94, 966; — linguistic, vi, 63* 

77» MJ — Htenry, v|, 69 73-5, 

77“83 i -^religioiu, iv, 30X ; vi. 83- 
94, 95; oitun of, T. 3B3-4: vi, 49 
tad 50, 97, lor, X69, 346; palirx. 
geoetis ia reittioii to, vi, 173: tel^ 
defett of, vi. 94-7, lox, 133, *49; 
(rtasfigujmtioo in nladon lo, iv. 

934 H. i vi, x?:; violence, degeneri' 
lioo lato, V. 385,386^, 391: vi, 430. 

Anhelaue, Bishop of Ktihkir, iv, 639. 

Archer<Hind, B, D.; T/u Phatdo 
Plati, cited, iv, 123 n, 

Afcbct, ^Hism; T^r Gf»tn Go^rrr, 
vi, 463 n. 

AfchidtnXii, vi. 400, 403 n., 403, 404, 

Arehidkaus III, tGogof Spirts, iv. 589. 

Ardtehir, Prince of ren, v. 661, 06^ 

Areut I, King of Spute, vi, 497 n. 

Argentiai, froaticrwith Qxlle, iv. 396. 

At]^, iv. 8O4. 

Atffnu. iv. 6x3 e., 613, 6:4, 

Ancn Chrutitnit?; Admdoniti tenett 
of. iv. 696; es srve religion, v. 60 n., 

338, 689; btrbiruo convert! to, v, 

77«.f a*7/«99 . 35 »► 357. 7*0; im- 
poeinoa of by Vsndal», ttteRipred, 

V, 338, 676, ^9; persecution of, v. 

Aflovistu, V. 333; VI. 334. 

Ariittenetut of Megilo^is, v, 491. 

Amteidee, P. AeUus, jv. 913; vi. 

316 In Samam, cited, v. 343-4: 
vi. 371. 

Arietion of Athene, rv. 271 sad «i,, 377. 

Ajutodfenus, V. 376. 

Arittonkia of Perpmum: »9 prole- 
csmn Inder, vi, 376; equivocal 
nature of rdle, vi. 338; Heliepolie of, 
iv,5M; V. 6^-70, > IT x»9,180-1, 

S “ 4 , 69* n.; vi. 1*6,351.381,414 : 

eege of, v. 695 v|. 376, 379; rising 
of, V. 69. 70, HI *1,, :8o; Stoic in- 
ihienee on, vi. 149, 

Ariaiopbanes; Birds, vi. 379-3, 346 
MW,; —oircuffijtances ^ vmdng 
and production of, vj. 347-8, 361, 

6 >3, 46$; — comepon^tocee with 
ew Testeinert, vi, 3541097., 453, 

454: ^ idee of, eubsequent develop, 
ment of, vi. 350 nff,, — plot of, vi. 

348-50: PVofr, vi. 34S », 

AriaUMle, iv. 360; conception of Hel¬ 
lenism, vj. 940: on cy^e theory, jv. 


Aijan, Gum, v. 6d5 n., 666 n. 
Anneniic Army Corps, the, jv, 398. 
Ajiaenltn language, the, v. 519. 
Armeiuan Soviet Snciallst Republic, 
the,iv. 190. 

ARneiusiu, the, iv. 750,, 189, 190, 
*365 V. 5ao-x;*vi. no. 

Anunius, v. 313, 46110.: vi. 333. 
Amauts, the, ere under ALaAtfUNg. 
Amold of Brtscis, iv, 513. 

Anisn (Fliviua Arrimux;, v. 36; vi, 80, 
Arhu9 Aper. iv. 8 

Arseaiui, Pttriiroh of Coaitaatiaople, 
iv. 63:, 623. 

Art; arcfaiiim in, vi. 59-63, 94-5: 
baibarizatioa of, v. .^9: ehin^ In 
•^le in reladoA 10 W^downi of 
civilisations, iv. 51-6; hmmsm la, 
vi. 116: Pre-IUphacLtxarD, vi. 94; 
vulgarisetioa of, v. 460-3, 482-3. 
Artibiaui, iv. 350-1. 

AitavBsduc, iv, 343, 354 n, 

Arrtxenfes I, the Achaamerdd Em¬ 
peror, vi. 17. 

Aitaxerxes II, the Achiemerdd Bsx- 
peior, V. 463, 70s vj, 303. 
Artaxenes III Ochus, die Achae* 
inmtd Emperor, v, 145 n.: vi. 303, 
307, 302, 442, 

Arthur, King (Arlorius), v. 609 n.; vi. 

3 X 1 - 12 . 

Aryas, the: as creators of Indio CJvilj- 
saQoa, v, 315; eruptioa of, vi. 75; 
Irxdia, invasion of, iv, 339; v. 137, 
a33*H. *74 » > 3^ 596, 604; vi. 

75: language of, vi. 75; poetry of, 

V. » 33 - 4 , 365, 596 ss«.; vi. 33©; 
religion of, v. 333, 433, *6<, 355; 

VI. 5 n., 43 n., 330; Sumeric World, 
invasion of, iv. 64; v. 332, 264, 365, 
*74 tt., 393 e,; vj. 75. Sttalso Hysoe. 

ry«rd^ V. 932, 233 
Askllpios, V. 690; vi 267. 

Asptr the Alan, iv. 334. 

Aaihur, dty of, iv. 47©-i, 480, 481, 
483; V. X19. 

Asshutbinipil, King of Assyria, iv. 
471, 474- 476, 479. 46«. 48*. 483. 

SOO; T, 40. 

Aishumarirpi] II, King of Assyria, 
iv. 473, 

Assyria: Aramseans, struggle vitfa, iv. 
<03 .475 < 486; asTvarden of Bsbyle- 
nic marchea, iv. 475,486,487:6iby* 
Ionia, relations with, jv. 101—3, 471, 
476 segq., 4I3, 484, 487; v. 40-t, 43, 
50, 117, Ii8-r9, X22, 135 n., 961 n., 
370: vi. 189, 308: birbariiiu, rela* 
rions with, vi, 22$: bM*relie£s, iv, 


739 473*4.483: depopulation of, 

IV. 484; deportttioa, practice of, v. 
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i:S, 12$ n.. 490. 536: dovsfiU 207*8; challenBea, retpoiue U, 17. 

iv, too. io», +M* 9 , 472, 475, 43 o, 2^ a JO, *63 ttgq,, 6515 v, 30; 

483, 484; 123 , aoxA,; VI. civic eoficciouanew ifi, vj, xo^ 

38 n,, c«; effiaeyy of, iv. 4^*^, and b.j cofutituUon$ of, vi. 54; cul- 
474-j; Egnx, rekttoni with, iv. rure. sunrasacfin, iv. 366, s6oidc- 
85 ) *»?► ,478; V. 4 ©-i; Eftm, clin« iv. 264x499., 3691x00., 

litioni wioi. IT- 476, 478*80, 483; a7?;v.629;dem2BCiBy.cneadote«to, 
Hirtitec, relibooa with, tv. 471, iv.a 44 '' 5 : golden ■« of, iv. 306 isd 

473 "., 318; insorrccbOQS aB&irue, n. ; Great Power etetua, mundi’ 

iv. 477, 478, 480, 48 J -* i Ia»«Hte>, Gon of, iv. 30,365, s77 5 uapejiahzin 

relattona with, iv. 367; vi. 38; ©f, jv. aia-ij, 3x4, 264, 377, 314, 

'knook'OUt blow*’ delivered by, iv. 503,580; v. 494; vi. 183*3; iatellec- 

480':; UAg:uiB«e of,»v. 484: v, 1J9, mtl curioeiry in, v, 543*6; lonien 

499; Medea, relatione with, iv, 108, cirv-mtes, reladoae with, iv. ao; 

484; V. 870, 304 n., 347 i militarisai juoiciaf ayatem is, iv, 213; lufuaM 

of, iv, 44, 67, xei, X 03-3 ind a,, of, v. 494, 495; Macedon, atrufi^ 

468 fX??., 486, 500; V. 1 > 7 *x 8 , 347, with, iv. 265, 368; mihtary ca^i^ 

370; *- bouta of, IV. 473 and aid technique of, iv. 385, 433; 

4?$-6; military oitaniaation and Muhiadaiee VI, KiriB of Foniu*, 

technique of, iv. 439*40 n., 444, alliince with, iv. »66, *71; v, 

473 * 5 ) 481; Nocoada, relatiaaa with. Oligiichs, the, vi, 4^; originaiiva 

iv. 440 n.; pioneen&jt caterpnae of, andcozMtructivephaaee In, iv. 2060,; 

iv, 468 n.; recotda of, xv, 481, 482: Peiaistrutidae, rule of, v. 697*8,7C0; 

religion of, v. 5*9-3®; 38 political orguizaGon in, iv. aet^, 

revcraal of roloe iliuamed from 263 i population problem, iv. 301*3, 

hiatoryof, iv. 468-73; Sc^thiine. re* 263, 3045 v. 30; proiiaouity, e»- 

latiofM With, iv. 483; euccesaoretBcea amploe of, v, 444; reaction of, to 

of, iv. 472; Wix-lordi 2 b enampfe of newa of tettle of Aegoepotemi, iv. 

'hoigman* tyM, v. 4^1. Se* alto 483 ;reliB0U2fecGvala la, v, 545; vi. 

under SnuA; Syuac CimoATtOK. 3Son.; Rome, relatiooa with, iv. 

Aeayrieiu, the, iv. 189, X90, 265-6 ;aet>power of, iv, 210, s^;v. 

Aatrology, v. 57 > > 76 . S«e alto uneUr 451 and teU-idoluaGon oC iv. 

Babylokic CrvTLBATiON. 363 le^. 638; Sicily, eapedidon to, 

Aationomy, eyetemi of,iv. 23-4, 3^. iv. 63, 4^4 vi. 3:8, 347, 54911., 

Aaturia. 'AdopGomBt' Cbiirch in, iv. 466; eUvea, treavaentof, fv, 156*? 

625, 6a6; v. 206 n.; la fiaaem. v. and a., 339-40; v. 451-3; Sp&rta, 

2064. relatione with, iv. ata: —> aocial 

ABmrians, the, v. 343, 243 n., 3^. syeieme of, ocntraat uitn, iv. x$6- 

Aiahiulpa, Inca, V. 92 ind a,;vi. 213. 70.; tpenjIiMtion, dialike of, iv. 

Atatiirk, MuataA Kemil, iv, 53,70; v, 341; trade, development of, iv. aoa, 

502 ft., 53t; VL 6?! 68, 94,102, xta- 30a, 207: v, 30, 494; truancy of, v. 

: 3 , 2 ax, 233 . 404; univenicy «, iv, 271*3; vx. 

Atawulf, King of the Viaigotha 115, 223*4; mthdnwal.a^>rerum 

(Aoulpbua), fv. ?6 «; v. 225, 227, of, Iv. 206 n,; vomen, poelGon of, 

333 > 4 ^; vi. 230, 234, a 34 « tv. 239*40. See aUo uedev Pafact, 

Athenaeue: Dfipnosophiitae, vi. 436, Acboe, Mount, iv. 356 n., 680 and 

Atbeoio the Ci£ci2d (leader of alive- n., 6ax, 623; vi, 350 n. 

revoh io Sicily), vi. 3B3, 433. AilacGc, the, discovery of, iv. 67. 

AihaDo*PelOT>oiuMaiao War, iv. 20 it., Accub, vi, 132 n, 

47*8, 6a, 03, 92, 206, 240, 264, 267, Atrocitiea, tendency of eiviliaed men 
269,385, 4^ ft., 433, 503; V. 58^, to commit, iv. 129. 

313, 2X4, 404, 592, 648, 699 vi, Attila the Hun, iv. 500; v. 77, 326, 
79, x8i, a 4 a«., 287, 289, 290. 291, 277, 278, 279, 409, 472 > 473 , 475 . 

347, 466, 489. 499 " 610. 

Athene! abonive attempt to eaabliab Augsburg, Peace of, iv, 2ac ti. 
univexval etaie, v, 4^4, 451, 452, Ai^ueone, Saint. Archbiabop of 
494; agriculcure, tacKnique of, iv. <^nterbiiry, iv.j34n. 

20:: archainic ineGtuGona in, vi. Augustine, Saint, GUaop of Hippo, Iv. 
53; ae education of Hellaa, iv. 30 > 5 $; v. 237. 345 ^. 374*5 *nd a, 

and n., 204, 239*40, 244, 263-4. 43®i 580. 6x4: vi. 70; CVtowe 

370, 274; V. 629; boimdahea of, vi. j IM, cited, iv. 505^ n.; v. 324-5, 



219 . *70 "• 

AuMuum, Btnle oi (379 
379 «. 

Aunerlitx, Bactle «f (as. iv. 

4 ^ 3 . 

Austrtlin: 6]2«k(el]9«t, v. sjj, 
Co ftimw twaUth, (&un^tioB of, iv. 
I 74 r *«. 

Aunmu, jv, 341,438*^0, 

AwBv: e3dl«2 from, v. 161; Ntp^ 
)««tue Eapir«, r«lation v. 929 . 
<24, 633. 

AuicriM SucccMion, Wv of the, iv. 
J 59 > 

AiutrO'PniMUa War (x666). iv. 143 
ft.; — pcaco wnlemant (oUowinc, 
iv. 366, 

AvM, the, iv. 330, 334. 49®. «•. 

6:0: V. 220 , 223, 29 J, 894. 
Avignon, iv. 530 n,, 54*/ 54 * 5 «. 

5 ^ 9 . 57 * ». 
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4 i«, 4:8; Ti. » 5 a- 4 i 

291 fl., ^65^: OC iiM or word Sal' 

war, vu 374 **• 

Augu^ (w. luUua Octaviinua); 
•ehiovafsenta of. vi. 53~4i idminia* 
trative r«foxni of. v. sSn.j adap> 
tioA ef bf JuHua Caeaar, vi. 271; 
tAd daadt of Ck«fo, vi 332 end tf.; 
and froaden of Empire, v, 393. 

394; vi, J97: aod lartf Satatmv, 

vi. «j R., 83 and n.; and reladona 
of KUBOfi with Parthian Empire. 

vj, >g8; and revival of Roman itaie 
reiigun. vi. 86-9, 91; arehatm of, 
vi. 53'4; aa eiample of eoiMueror 
type* V’. 37( aa founder of Roman 
Empire, v. 79-60 n.; vi. J90. 387; 
amp«igna of. v. 206, aid. 223; 
GonaotuUOfu] policy of. vi. 37; dem> 
cation of, V. 648: vi. j8i n.. 480; 
demobilixacion, of asnue* l^. vi. 
iS?. 196; divine paternity attribu- 
cad to, vi. 26^ 268, a6gn.. ^o, 

4$0i ^Mtude mU cewarda. «. 64B, 

^9M .; vi. :8i-o e.; mUitarvofgania* 
tton under, v. iudandm.^dyspeni' 
tenee of. v. 78. 43s. 648; vi. 287, 

332H.; Senate, reladonawith. vi. 53- 
4; etateemaoehip of, vj. 53, 88. 89; 
dtlea of, vi. 374; unity of mankind, 
viaion vi. 0, 7. 

Aulua GoUiua, vi Bx. 

AurvUafb Bmperor; and frontiera of 
Roman fispire, v, 593; aa saviour 
with the fword, vi 30?. 306, 373; 
campaigns of. V, 83 n.; dapoticride 
of, VI. 5s; rdMonof, v. 83«.. 83 n.. 

649 and B.. bSi, 655i 691. 69311., 

694, 7o»; VI. asi t««l« of> 373. 

374; triumphal prooeaaion of, v. 


Aweaogsfh. Emperor, v. 53, 93. 666 r.. 
667 ax»d R., 679. vL 205. 306, 

Aserbi i^an. Republic of, iv. 107 r. 
A2(«e Empim: aa abortive Central 
American imivaraal atate, iv. 105. 
106; V. 280, 3J7, 437 n., 533 r, : vj, 
a n., 327 { aa warden of marcbee, iv . 
302; V. 3S0; miliariatn of. iv. 103. 
466. soaj V. 42; Spanish conquest 
of, iv. t05,106,466, 486 i V. 16, 43. 
45, 980, 525, 533 rtji vL an.. 337; 
rebgioQ of, v. 357; TeUeca, struggla 
with, iv. 105, 502. 


Bibak al'Khurraml, v. 130. 

Babel, Tower of, v. 484-3. 487; vi. 11. 

Bibl sect. the. v. :74 a.. 17$ n., 176. 
187 n. 

Bibur. ZaUr*acUD!n Muhammad of 
ParghAol, the Tanurid. iv. 97, 98; 
v-^«.;vi, 189. X9:,3®i. . 

Babylon: aa euttal of Empire of 
Sumer and Akkad, v. 264. 484; 
First Dynasty of, v. 53; name, 
maaningof, v. 263*3: sack cf-*by 
A^fiaas (689 P.C.). xv. 479; 
Hinitaa, iv. 64: v. 204^ stage of, ^ 
Aasyrians (640 B.C.). tv. 4^; aur* 
vjval of, iv. 469 R. 

Babylonia: AchaameoUn conquest of, 
iv. xeo Mfg., 469'*-. 47 >. 480: V. 
53 / 5*7 9+7 133 R., 347, 351, 370; 
Vi. 30. 33. 9p> a®3. 3®7 3«6. aa?, 

4^: Anontes, relanons with, v. 
203; vt. 297: Anba. relations with, 
iv. 478. 4^: Cbaidaean conaueat 
of, iv. J02 (raa abo btlaw under New 
Empire); oapoRadoe^ practice of, 
V. :i8. t2o; vL 27; Elam, rclatioas 
with, iv. 478, 479; et*ds of. v. 539- 
30; irriganon ayatam, bNekdown 
of, tv. 43-5; Kassice r6gicna in, iv . 

a 3 a: V- 264. 366, 529, 652 a; 

icedomtn conqueat of, v. 94.347; 
vi. 443; Medea, raladona with, iv. 
202, 479, 480: V. x32i militansm 
of. IV. 4^ n.; New ^nplra of—aa 
Babylonia universal atate. iv. 44, 
100; V. 53, 122, 261 R,; vj. 3^, 
327; — duration of, vi, 308, 337; — 
tbundadon of, vi. x&g, J90, 337; 
— indigenous ^racter of. v. 56; — 
ovat throw of. tv. xoo, toa; v. 53. 
330: vi. 308: — successor itstes of, 
VL 327; reaction of ro Assytitt im¬ 
pact, iv. 477^; Sacaas, festival of. 
vL 483. 484, 523. 533; Saleucid 
rdgime in. jv. xoo; v. 46, 133 R.; vj, 
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341, J4£. See aUo undrr AS9V«t4; 

Inn ur^ Aiouo. 

B«by)onie Civiluatwo; oiondm lod 
Mlf-eoncrol, ffiwruplf* of, v. 409^; 
Aictiicm, «xampln of, vi. 9^ 9j; 
a/QculMioB into nibooiJ statu, v. 
las; bAtbsruns, proMure of, W. xoz, 
X03, 1:6, <^ 75 . 486; V. laa; htcak- 
do^^ off xQt; challecees, ro- 
spouM to, iv. X x6,477^ i culture of, 
iv- 51, 439 4?3"4) 4B3: V. 347 

— iitrologv. iv. *3-4, 37 j ♦. 56-7, 
176, 403. 426, sS4i VI. 19> 

at, 33. 328r“foUt-t»le*, vi. 444, 
443. 447, 4S5. 4591 —mythology, 
vi. 130: — phJosophy, v. 57; — 
script, IV, 5:, S4; diixntegrttiob of, 
let odove wider sbaodoo, srchaiam^ 
end Mots wider mioority, prol^ 
arist, promUewty, ral^>tf)d>r^ 
lapM, Mvioun, Time of Troubles, 
unify ; Egypti4C Civilisttion—eoa> 
tact with, V. 14311.; — iotruffoo 
upon, V. ij 8: envirooroeftt, pbyti' 
tt], Iv. 43-5; expansion of, v. it?- 
x8i extinetioii of, iv. 2,44, lei, loa; 

V. 37, 347, 370; foosiliiod recansnt 
of, iv. loxfi.; V. tasn.t Hellenic 
Civilizscloa—coQtact with, iv. 8>: 

VI. 442-3; — intrusion of, iv. xoe; 

V. 6^ OMR.; Indie CiviUzaQoa, 
cx»act with. V. S74; languages of, 
V. 499; marebea of, iv. 473^ 4S6, 
487; miUtariim of, (V. 143; vl >99; 
misOrTty, docnmant, v. 4«'i, 94. 
12a, 369, 436; aotneds, pressure of, 
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progreatjve rev^tion, concept 0^ vi 

537-9. 

propagatiOB of, iv, 23?-*, 27^; v. 
75 , 407. 487, vi. »t 4 -» 5 . 

202 a, 495. Srt eto wider But* 
MiUAM; £a\FT; EftcLutD; 

Fauwa; MacrAM; Polws; 
EUaau; Samn*; ScAmcMAVCANa; 
Snn; VAau^02A>a, 
acripturca, langiage cf, vi. 74. ^ee 
niro under Goarsu. 

SocialisiD and lo rcla* 

tioa ^ V. 582-7, 

cyacretiam of: wiA ctber religione, 
W. 68-9; V. :©6,107, iio-iT, <37. 
668 a.; with philoaopby, v. 538*9, 
545-4; vi. ii4and n., 
tolwtioo and iatoterance in history 
of, iv. 225, 226-8. 

violence, vein of, in New TeatamcDi, 
vi. 378 and e. 

ZoroMtnaiuaffi, relation to. vL 44 «., 
263 a,, 268 k.. 345. 

S«« eho under AuM2 ; BocOMILom; 
Cattuiusm: CAmouc Ckvucb; 
Ckwa; Goama; JaPA 2«: religioua 
policy: MoNonmn; Monotko* 
Lvn; MOMViAN Chtaco; OK' 
TMonev Chustian CmracK; 
Papacy; PAULieiAHiaM; PionS' 
TAm CifimcaiB*; Romak Catbolio 
Cmurch; Roman Eumt; r«li> 
gions; Wbtbin Cxviusatxok: re- 
lig^; WmfDaAWAL-AMD-RFnaiN. 
Chiyaippuj of doli, v. 547, 548; vL 
243,247-8. 

Cbryaocbat tbe Pauliciao, iv. 566 n.; 
V. *eB. 

Cbu Hsi, iv. 25 K. 

Cburchee: organiaed tod unergcaizod, 
v. a8 n.; umveraal—analogy widi 
universal scatei, v. 7^ and n.; — es 
ohryaaka of new etvilisatioBa, v. 
t39. M7» Xff X5«/ >9«, 4l8; — as 
ineligible fields of itudy, v. 375-6: 
—aa repreecnietivea 01 apec^ 01 
.aodety 'diatinct from cjvviaiioai, 
tv. 35t «.J V. 23, a6, 375i V2. J26; — 
geneeia of, v. 31,23,26.34,79S( 


223; —|erraa of, alien or 
genoua, iv. 662.; —echode of 
philosM^eepretiaration for, v. 33. 
Cicero, Mercua T\iUiija, iv. 315 e.; vi 

K t, 5 ®S, 5*8; S»vr«, cited, vi 432; 

fnpmc Gnaei f pi np af, cited, v. 
649 n.; lit Ltfihti, cic^ vi 332.^; 
P‘9 Liiorifi, ared, vi. 503. 

Cid, che (Rodrigo Dies de Brvtr), v. 
462 n. 
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CiHcis» Armeaiia Kingdom iji| iv. 74. 
Cimbfi tbe, r. 219, 263; vi. 234. 
CumBftriuu« tha, tr. 446, 47:; v. 244-' 
5, a6x, 270, 274 "., 3 ® 4 «. 
CiateroAB Order, the, rv. 371. 
Cxviliwioni; 
eborare, jv, c, 114. 
irreeced, i*. r, 2, XJ4. J30,237, tic, 
418, 42$. 640; 7. a. 

$* ifiteUjgible fiekfa ef etgd7, iv, 12; 
▼. 378 MM.> cxpwaeieo of 

field, Deed lOr, v. 339‘~40, 373^. 
breekdovM of^ eeiue of, iv. p^orptf 
V. X7, X99; ereetfvtV, nenaeie of, 

IV, 243*3^: V. 3 c {iftaUa wider 

IpouTvr: Irmtrcmow: Miit- 
TMtBM: Pntirmu; Set?; 

T>oon^: Victodt); dater- 
mbuetjc cheorie*, 7 <294., r 2 t; 
dixinca^CMn in relation to, v. i, 
4-5.13, 13; *borizonul' ^tsn 
ff) reletjon to, v, 18; iomuioQ of 
oae civiUaaiion upon another at 
ai^n of, iv. 3; ioaa of comniasd 
over environment—huznen, iv. 
56 re??., T. X55 — physcaL ?9 
raff,; v. xs; moreJ reapormbility 
for, iv. X29; nature of, iv, 5-d; prob* 
In of, iv, 1 -4; racial de^enerattoQ 
is reladoo ba. iv. 14 m^. : aelf*d«- 
tenninedoo, failure of, nr.: X9 mm., 
V. 17, X99, 330 (tee 
under Casr 6 vmM: DSMO- 
aucY; iHMwntAuaM; La»OV»; 
Nationalbm ; Ii.BUOtMe; Suvutr: 
Wa*): aocial beritem, diainceya» 
don of, iv. >5*6. ^ae oho mder 
oixnee of cmuaadoru. 
claaaificaidon of. v. f nfg, 
coatacQ between, iv, 3, 78*9, 639: 

V. 136, X 04 . 340, 372-3. 3755 
49a.,oofl..Tan.,eon.,226,447. See 
alto under mmee of civiliMCiona. 

contemponneity of, iv. 317. 
deed tnmka of, v. 2 xeg{. 
diaIntesTvdoo jv. 4,40-1,37. 
<32,222,234* 249 "., 363 A.; V. tod 
vi. pauim; abeorptlon of ooe 
civilisatioQ by asooier in relatioa 
to, v. 88, 90, 93; anatyaia of, vi. 
173-321; comiRiLnd of eavirvn* 
moot ID nladon to, v. 15—17; 
creative loioohtiea. rdie of, v. 33-4; 
enraneouB eocUl eleateata intro¬ 
duced durins, v, 339-40; ^artlr— 
cootpanaoQ with, v, :t-i3; — 
differencce from, vj. 280-1, 322; 
individueb in rwdon to, v. a:, 
377 rr^g.; vi. 175-320; inatitutiooe 
ariaing in courae of, v. 21. 23; 
mifseeis of diaintegrttlag aocieriee. 


V. X 99 , 201-2, 203; nature of, 
V. 2x-t4: vi. 2S0; probl^ of, 
V. x-jo; radiation 10 relation to, 
V. 199 Mff'i religioua enlighten* 
Qient in relation to, v. jaon.: 
ihythm of, v, 624: vi. 270 
xagg., ^21, 346; ochim^aad*Palin* 
geoetiA. V. ax, 25-345 «. 169*^4, 
324, 334; achxam^bohaonuu, 
v. 17, xe xepg.; — in bod^ aocial, 
V. 3 S- 375 j vi. 322: — in aoul, 
V, ax, 37^568; VI. 1-16$, 322; 
— verecel, v. 17-10 (lee dUO KRder 
Abatidon; AiibuiSM; Dttacr- 
MENT ; Dairr; FirrUAisM; Mattyb- 
oom; MiH^irisa: donuoant; 
FROLffrAmAia: external; internal; 
FBOMSCumr; Sii.p*CoKinoL; 
Sox; TRANsriovMTiON; UHrrY); 
atoidirdization through, v. >3, 
21^; vi. 321-3:, 430. Set also 
Moa tmder ezpinaion, rout-rally- 
relapae, Tixnee of TrouUea; and 
under oinies of ccvilieetiona. 
equivalence, philoaophical, of, fv. 
3i7axidH.;v, 371. 
expan&ion of: diainiegration in rele* 
don to, iv. 4, 15. 57, 638: v. {6, 
88, 200,201; growth in reledon to, 
iv, 371-25 V. 197-8, 201; mill* 
teriaiD in relation to, v, (6. See 
oZao under nanue of civilixatiooa. 
extinct, iv, i, 2, 38,39. 
fbeaHised. v. 7*8. 

future poeatbalitaea of, Iv. le. See 
oixe under Wvmox Civiijzaticn. 
geneaia of^ iv. 3621.; aa a cetaa- 
vephe, IV. 583^; preblon of, iv. 
x: of related aodetiea, iv. 78. See 
cue under of dviUaatioaa. 
growth of: abandon aod aalf-eonool 
in relation to, v. 399; conqueaca 
of enviroomeot m ration t^ iv. 
40, 36-7; V. is; criterion of, iv. 
649; V. 13; dingen accending on, 
iv. 122,128; di^ereotiation truing 
from, V. 21, 38*; vi. 322; equill* 
brium, dicturbence of, iv. 128; 
V. rr; 'horisoQttl' aocial divuiona 
in relation to, v. iSn.^indlviduala, 
pert played by, jv. 122-3! length 
of apan of, v. 32; numea^ fimc* 
don of, V, 20, 298, X98; ntifioritiee, 
creadve, fun^iOA of, v. 29 xegg., 
193^, r98. 220 and n.; nature of, 
V. XI: problem of, v. 1; radiation 
in relation to, v. 195-8, 199. 200; 
readjuatment of isatitudona in re¬ 
lation to, iv. 133. 136. Seeaiioabove 
under dlaintegration, expanaloo; 
and under namea of chilizatioDa. 
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CNIiMtions (c0Rt). 
identifiation of, iv. a; v. 378-3. 
lAdue SumiDcn of, iv. 56^; v, 
vi. Sm alsc mdernuott 

of civilization*. 

Lvuif specimen* of, iv. t-t. 
p«tri&M, ttt <iAoe« under dud trunks. 
pUfiw, difTnction on to diSerent, 
V. 199-aoi. 

relatioo toone Hiocbor, iv. 11 v. 
•btorptioa of om by taotocr, iv, a, 
7 fi /♦«., p6-8, 103 «w.; v. 88. 
90, 9S, J55: *appu«fitatiOii’ and 
'iSliition*, IV. 16, 33, 78; V. 6 n., 
x8-f9; vi 3M> 335* unxelared, 
iv. T, aia—s. Set olio ondor namu 
of dviHaatioas, 

ro>Jt-nll7'relapM of, iv. 61 aod n,, 
6a: V. 6a4: vi. aSi m??., 321, 
3l(6. Seo also under mine* of 
dviliaedona. 

tiai 04 paM of, Iv, 10, la, 13, 24, 
Tunee of Tyeuble* of, iv. 3'-4; v. 3^, 
485-6, Hi', vi, 4, 5 n., 195 *1,, 

537. See AM uider nme* of 
ctviliaadon*. 

daudisn of Aleasdria, cited, v. 344-5. 
Cbudiu* I (Tibenu* Qaudiu* Drueua 
Kero Cermanku*), £np«ror, iv. 48; 
vi. 51 R., ai8. 374 end n. 

Claudiai 11 GoOu^ (Alarcua Aiirclhi* 
Cliudiue), Emperor, v. 319, 467; 
vi. *07, 37a, 373« 

CUuaewiB, General Karl von, v. six. 
Clever. Peter, see Psm Ci>vsii, Saini, 
CJeenche* of Aues, v. 481, 4*4 n,; 

Oeer^ua the ^perciere, jv, 131 n,: v. 63. 
Oeietbema the Alcsieeociid, it. aoa, 
J03,306 fl.: vi. 53, t^-^ends., jjo. 
dement of Aksendru, v. 367, 539; 

vL r:4 n .; dted, v. 559 n. 

Clement of Ochride, iv.,38t a,, 391 n. 
decent 11, Pope, iv. $47. 

Clement III, Pope, iv. 535. 

Clement IV, Pope, iv. 531, 533. 
Clement V, Pope, fv, 569. 
donertc VI, Pope, fv. $44, 

Clement VII, Pope, iv. 579, 596. 
dement Pope, vi. a4> 
deomenee I, Kinf of Sparta, iv. 63 n., 
313 . 

deocnenea III, Kin; of Spana; A;i*, 
telenon to. vt 405: archiient of, 
vi. 388, 376, 378, 433; awvTiciem, 
antude towtrm, vi. 383; clodiln; 
of, vi. 40c, 5*$, 533^ eoetpaxiiona td, 
vi 384. 38K 390. 391. 4^ 530 

and n. : conKientiouanee* of, v. 435; 
consequcDcee of hie career, v. 404-3: 

vi 330 , 353; coup in Alesaodna, 




attempted, vi. 3:7, 38:, 384, 388, 
390, 391, 400, 40a, 516, sa8, 530 
and Q.; erwafixion of ^ corpee, vi. 
400, 403, 403, 485 It.; cull of, vi 
40», 479> 480. 49^, 49^ S04, 5t3. 
S to; death of, vi. 389,401,403,473, 
497, 498, 5*5; education of, vj. 349 
and n.. 353.405; Ephon, deouaeta- 
tion or, vi 380; id«ilisiD of, vi, 34c, 
a88; influence* on, vi. 405; inter- 
view with Ptolemy III Euerpe^ 
vi. 397: laet eupM of, vi. 385, 386- 
7( 387-8, 531; lineega of, vi. 378; 
merceune* in Aleiandria, inSue^ 
with, vi. 497; military alliance 
a^iimt, vi 395, 396; notary or- 
SanizaiioQ ua^, iv. 6370,: 
>7vother, relatione with, vi 379; 
Nka^om* eniffloaity a^inst, vi. 
3P4,443 i popularivofi vi. 383, 385, 
479. 4P75 refoim* of, vu 381, 43a; 
violence of, v. 78, 588-9, 398; vi. 
378, 39J.3»* 

Cleoiaenes-Romanee, tl 460 reo;. 

Cleon the Atbenien, iv. *44, 345. 

Cleon the Cilicita (leader of alave- 
revolt in Sierly), vi. *38,380,433. 

deonyiaue, PtIim of ^arta, iv. 5S9, 

diffi^re, timile of, iv. 5; v. 165. 

CHvc, Sobert, iv. 5::-!*. 

dovU, iv. 33*a.; V. 07, tti n., *3*, 
47S. 610,613,6:3,710. 

Cloudcuckooland, vi. 365,873,346-64. 

Cluniac Movemant, die, iv. 371, $*8, 
SS»«..6*o:v. 343 "• 

Cnoooe, iv. 64; v. 336,338,344,463>6i4. 

Cobdm, Richard, iv. 181, tS*. 

Colerid^, S.T.: TJioAndmtMarintr, 
dted, iv. 4. 

CoUae, the, jv. 80. 

Coloona, Odikioe, xsel'dAitTiN V, Pope. 

Colonna, Sciarra. iv. 514,541,549,569. 

Colimiba, Saint, rv. 635. 

Colusibu*. Cbristopbec, v, 343. 

Commodue, L. Aureliis, Emperor, 
V, 407, 454-55 vi. X9S, *18, 336-7, 
*53. #7*. 37* ► 37* * . 373. 375* 

Conunuatam: AoabaptiR experimeiit 
in, V. sH, 170, J7*. »7*. 585". 5 
aiaon; Jew, v. 58311; amoog 
Peunitive Cbrietiaa*, v. 583-3, 584- 
5; MaraUn^bolioon of private 
property, jv, 193; — apocal^tic 
eharvder of, v, 24; ^ as espowion 
of econotaic detanainism, v. 4*6; 
— a* reaction againat Weiiemlsa- 
tien, iv. 83; — is • religion, iv. 
30t V. 177 #«9g., 364; — Chria- 
lian element ia, v, 178, 179, 183, 
190,58:.s85:vi,8; —Cbrotianiiy, 
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Utitu^e T, $86; — coco* 

petibofi with FrouMutum w Ruj- 
tit, V. 364; ~ He8«UuuBn to reli> 
bOA t 9 . vi. 3aB; — HuaumW. 
MoliMtfOi’Cif» iv. 301^; vi. 8; 
— Jewiib elecnent is, v. tji-9, tSt, 
363, 581: Ti. 8; —militancy of, 
V. a 4 ~ 4 > Ntboealiacn is nUtioA 
to, V. 19 ^, 1^: — PwriwrinarUn* 
iiffi in r^boQ C0i v. 6:5-16; 
— Moop«<o for, y. 183 $$6; 

— kusMe roviihoU of. v. 181, 
a8a, 183; — SocuUam in relctiofl 
to, V. 581^; opirirtMl poverty of. 
V. 5B5-6; — rpwad of, T. i 8 »- 3 ; 

— tupemnion, devolopment of, 
f. 5 J 6 ; — y»©l60c« of, ». x??. 178, 
179, :8o: —world rt?o]iitioii 4$ 

of, T. 179, x8», X83, X84. *85; 
— Zoroottriwi olcfcoott in, v. 278; 
vj. 8; — (mt oIm totdfr Crika, 
Ukioh 09 SOVIST SociAivr Rl- 
rtnucA): origta of niou, v. $82 «i. 

CoASOiu. tb«, Tw. 404 n.| 6f7-t8. 
619-ti; V. 209 > 

Cemu, AuMMe, ». 6 x 6 ; vi. 83-4 a., 
87; m CotfoWm of PotititM Mi- 
/ioA, cited, iv, je^f; ConiUgra' 
non* Oft the Spiritual Poteer, cited, 
ir, 38c A,; vi. Sen. 

CoofueUiUem; os officaa] philooopby 
of HiA EfTipire, v, ij£, 418*X9. $3$. 
«ij 6*4. 63 j s., 708; M product of 
SioieooounAni oisorityjA Timoof 
Trouble*, ▼. 58; vi, 55: Empeton, 
rotation to, v. 654*5; 
coscepoon of. tl 4^x; niiin*tse, 
e chool of, V. 539 TL 140 in 
Jepos.^, 91; K«vConfucj*iun, *> 
555: H> 306; origiBA] cfaencter of, 
modi6c*tttM ixx, t. 4x9. 535,555; 
TL 55^ 8«; ponenution of, n. xii 
•sd A: eupecfthion ixx retatioa to, 
V. S 49 . 555^ SS 7 , Sf 9 w- s 6 a; 
•upremacyof voder Menchu r6yiiDe, 
vi. 351*3, S54, 

Confuciue, ir. 65; ri 35 x, 452, 29s, 

V) 3 , 394 "■ 

Coneed 11 tbe Selta, Drtpetor, it. 529, 

Conrmd IV Hoiteoeteum. Breperor. 
i*« 566-7. 

Conndin Hobenetoiifen, Kanf of 
Sidiy, ir, 567. 

CoMtanee, CouocU of (a.d. 1414-18), 
ir. »X 7 , 547 , sn. S7S. 576 , S 79 . 

CoAetenee, Treaty of (A.O, 1183). tr. 

^ 5 * 3 , 557 ; 

CoitttaM Jl. Euperor. it. 330-1.337, 
589-91.6(0 n. 

Coiutaotine I, the Crete (Fltriue 
Vtleriue Aureliue Cooacentintu), 


Emperor: w eeoowl founder of 
Rofzuo E^iro, vi. 208, 009; 
Chance, octitMe towards v. 616 a ; 
coinage of, v. 693 tod n.; vi. 373 a. 

SR ; ceoleaiastual policy of, iv. 347- 
50, 593,616; V. 80 A, 437, fisa, 
end fi.. 708-9; — u oun> 
worehipper, v. la A, 650, 692. 693. 
708: Tl. 44; — coovenionto Chi^ 
t»*ut7> XV. S54i r. 693, 708-9; ri. 
44 n.. 143*4: mscrlpcions of. ri. 
374; NuxeDtiiM. defeat of, t. 678; 
tnUitary orginiat>o& under, v, 447. 
467; reign of. v. 650; tidot of, vj. 
373-5' 

Coxtetasone IV, Emperor, iv. 331; 
V. ill. 

Conatantane V. Emperor, iv. 336-7. 
341, 34a, 343. 367. 626. 628. 63a; 
V. 679. 

Conttantine VIZ Porphyrogulnu, 
Emperor, jv. 384, 599; 7. 251, 
Contt2iidne IX Moiu>iS2chut, Eco* 
peror, fv. MS, 6:3, 6(5. 

Cooetantuie XI DhnghaM, Emperor, 
ir. 6:5, 6 j6. 

Conetandne of Maaanalia (Silvtoua), 
IT, 627. 6s^ 63: A, 653. 656. 
Conetannaople: ae academic centre, 
ir. 345 . 353 358 B., 38a; u trad, 

lag centre, V. 291; Byxactium. reta- 
doc to. ir. capeure o^Latls, 
ir. 7 *. 559 . ««S. 6r8; r. 344, apa; 
TL 184; — OnomaDj IT. 7(. 615, 
616, 619; r. 325 a; VI. rSS. xpr a; 
evacuation of by Etet Romm 
Imperial Government, gueaPon of, 
iv. 330. 33X, 333; fbundadon of, t. 
594a; ri. 3*0, 343: Greek re^ 
oGcupatiui of (a.o. X361), iv. 6x5, 
618. 6ai; VL 2 84; Haghta Sophia, rv. 
^>154-5 i vi. 6t, 333*^; langiugm of. 
* vi. 334 isd n.; Oecumenlc^ Coun* 
dl of, ir. 60^7; preedge of, ir. 335; 
RuMian ertack on (A.b. 860). t. 
269 A. 3 ^; eiegea o^ iv. 335 a; 
— Atab, fr. 73. 337. 331; — Par- 
■iaa and Avar. >v, 333-4; vi aia n.; 
atrengih of, ti. 312 ", 

Coojamthie I Chlorve (Flarrue 
Valariue Coeitannue), Eoipecor, 
r. 8a A, d^^sg, 652, dot. 69a a 
C oeetaotfua Tl (^vios fuliue Coti' 
■OAtiva), Ea^ror, iv. 4432.; r. 
80 ff., 228, 693".; vt aaa, 373, 376 - 
Conybeare, P. C., ated. iv. 624 <#49. 
Ccpaic Marabee, the. ir. 47. 49. 
Ccpcyr*, ir. 63, 204; v. 58, S 9 
Conatb: deetructioo of (146 b.c.). 
ir. 270 R.; V. 37. 624; eeotkOtOK 
revolution and polideal cheoge* in. 
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fv> ; RorDAC £r«edrruo colonim 
in, jv. a70 lod n .; tnde of, it. ao?. 
Cemchiu) L««gue, the, v. ti. 
Conelia (mother of the Gcicchi), 

Coxiica, T, S44, 62a-;3 ind n., 636 n- 
Cones, Hemindo, iv. 105, 106; v. 89, 
9 sn. 

'Coamic aeneeeeoce', as posdble 
eauee of bnakdowo of civihaetiorw, 
IT. 72090., 23. 

Com, Beldusore, m John XXIIX, 
Pope. 

Cemecb. the, vi. 331; w wirdent of 
PxMoieo merchee, iv. 491; v. 313-x 5; 
Dmepr, v. sSt n., J13; Doa, v. 3x4; 
eipesjioo of, V. 006-7, ^ 4 i Man- 
cbui, relation with, fv. 497-S; 
Muacovite Empife, relnioA to, 

T. 3t3;vi.OA7^; Oreaburg, V. 3:4; 
origin of, t. iiy, vi. saSn.; Otto- 
mao Empire, reladooa with, v. 
aSpn., 313; position of, under 

U. S.S.R., Ti. to^; Semirioch, v. 
314; Siberian, V. 314; Tertk, V. 314; 
way of life of, iv. 4 ^t i Yaik, v. 314, 
315. 

CovcoianieTT, the, penecucion of, 
IT, 164, 

Cowper. William, deed, it. 303. 
Cruaua, Marcus Lidniuj, iv. 443,444, 
445 J 3 b, 57 bi 6*91 vt. J^, n. 

Craaciriiy: ahemative subcticutee for, 
T. 376 «e 99 . («M oiio wider Ajandok ; 
A^HAtau; Dvtacrkxnt; Djuft; 
FtrruMns; MAirwoMi PitoMia* 
corrT; SiLF-CoNivob; SiHiTiuNa* 
nomunoK; Trcanct; UNrTr); 
oeneeis of, ir. 045-^64 (r«e <xZro 
IDOUIVT i iNTTfitmon i 
MiLfTAnuM; FBumsu; Sbu^i 
Tbchnxqub; VicTomr). 
r pfwx Battle of (aj>. 69), v. 467, 
Cnecaotii, the, iv. 6:7 k. 

Crete, iv. 400, 

Criaa^ Gulf, the, iv. 309-xe. 

Crito (fnend of Sointae), t. 78. 
Crivelli, Umbecto, fee UfUMt III, 
Pope, 

Cfoao, iv. 374. 386J T. 293 fi. 
Croceua, >v. v. 3:1; ti. zot-o. 

Croraw^, Oliver, vL ile, :8t, S3J. 
Crotoe, Pythagoiceo commmutT at, 

V. 583 «. 

Cruaedee, the: iv. 519, $37; t. 14^4: 
finjfidng of, iv. 540; ^C, iv. 329, 
569: V. 34a, iMl fouTO, IT, 538-60, 
563, S79> v: 344, 637 ».l Ti- 
184; aeventh, fV. 447 - 9 j 566, 578; 
T, 6*3 n.; roumpbon of. projected, 
iv. 5^ 
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Cunuon, the, v. 884. 32:. 

Cumene Frau; Z42 Aettf it Seim 
Zhms, died, ri. 483 n.; V&ttndti 
iu Ea^gen Aonorw, dted, v. 
649-50 n.; Lo RgHfint OnmUiUt 
datt U Pegerimu Remtu, died, 

T. 687-8 «. 

Cuoaza, Battle of (401 ba), v, 643. 

Curtiiu. E. R.r DtuUfhfr Gtitl in 
Gffakr. ci ted, v. 387 n. 

COaisia, buroinf of(A.o. 2758), iv. J47. 

Cusco, V, 280. 

Cyaxana, Kifif of Media, iv. 469 m. 

Cybsle, wotahip of, v. 82-3, 96,110, 
xsa, 149. 361, 366, 403, 538, SS3, 
3 a, 46 , 45 r 339 - 

Cycbc Theocy, me, IV. 23 raeg.; V. a? n. 

Qvoecephalae, Battle of (197 e.o.), 
iv. 314 ft.. 436, 439 n.. 637: 301 . 

Orprian, Saint (Toaaciue Ceedhua 
Cypriicnia), iv. 8 and n,, 9; cited, 
iv. 8 , 13 i-n. 

CTpnis, Aotocephaloua Church of, 
IV. 6u. 

Cyrene, v. ais. 

Cyril the ^lonle of the Slave, hr. 373, 
376, 603 s., 608, 609 n. 

Cyrus li the Great, ^ Acheemeoid 
EoipNeror: ts founder of Achae- 
menian Empire, it. 67; v. 370; vi. 
187, 190, 303; as sevtour vntb the 
awerd, yi. 187-8; Babylonia, con* 
qusat of, IT, 100, 101, 10s, 103, 
^9 n.l T. 94, t*3 n., 347, 370; 
Ti. 30, 33. 95. ao3» 308; 

Croeaua, remio n * with, rr. 251 n.; 
vi. X87-8; death of, vL 188; Jem. 
treatment of, vi. 17, 130 r.; unity 
of fnanldnd, viaiae ox, vi. 6. 

Cyrus the Younger, the Achaemenid 
Prince, XT. I 3 », 267, 469; v. 63, 

463- 

CsechoalOTakis: religious moTcoeDta 
in, iv. 609U.S.S.R., rdations 
whh, V. 283. 

Damascus, sack of (732 B.C.), iv. 480. 

Deminn, Pewr, ms Pbteb C>amiaK, 
Saint. 

Dlmophihis of Rwna, y, 36 A., 71, 72. 

Dtniel, BecJi of. v. 71 n., 76; vi. 34, 
35 "•« 354 . 355 . 5 ^"- 

Danish language, the, n. 64, 03, 66 «. 

Dante Ali^en, t, 139. 

Danube, ue, t, 59r~3. 

DsretL Muhammad b. Icni'D or 
Neehte^n, t. 684. 

Dardaaians, the, v, 2x5. 

Darius I the Great, the Achsemeoid 
Eenperor. at founder of Achse* 
nseoiin Empire, vi. xsx, t88, 190, 
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INDEX 


; Babykmio lAiurrecBon 

iv, 45: V. a$ti cttnpM^ 
«?, V, t $9 vi. 200 n., 13 $. 443 
Court of, Creek* ood ladU&o «t, 
y. Srn.; Gre^ populitloD, (reot* 
aw Qi. V, 1^4 n.; religiou» p 9 ]kr 
of, V, 705 VI. *03. 

Dwiui n, tho Achoemeoid Emperor, 
Vj. JOT. 

Duvw, Chiriee. v. 616. 

Duiui, Soint, vl. 483-4 n. 

Dut^ Meb«()i Rini, v. 700. 

Dand. Kias.wuvieutwuhcheeword, 
VL j8^i. 19s. 1^. 

Dovid tad GoUtu. legend of, iv. 

431 464. 

DvMOO, uuittophert The Xre 
Cod*, dud. jy, 86«.. 109 n. 

De BlMam. A-: GaeUe Uferotve 
SterveyeJ. dted, ir, a9x, 

DeceboUu, King of Dodt, vi. 934. 
Dedi. tbe, «. 3790. 

X>edui. C, Meetiui Quintui Tniacui, 
£a>pen>r. v. 76, *19, 409, 4*1, 650; 

VL St"., toan.. 3?9, 373. 

Dedia Mue. Rubltw, v. 379 n. 
Deliporte, L.: £m JJiltiUt, dUd, 
V. 88, 650". 

Delita League, the, iv. tie /egg., 264, 

_ 1:4; «. 

Delee, iv. aeo* v. 09 r. 

Delphi, iv. aio. 

DeoMinuo I, XiQgofB«cQit,iv. 66 «i.; 
▼. jjc. xjt, xjj n., 136, *7$ »., 62$ 
ft.; vi. 450 n. 

DcBietriui of Philenen, iv. 43s ff.; 

V, 689. 

Democncy: ti t dcouaeat institutioA 
of'Weium Civiliauom iv, 137; 
cducftbon is reltbos to, iv. (92^. 
407; eeoteriocni in relraoa co, iv. 
233; iscoseUtMoy in effera of, iv. 
cjo^: iAdu»truliai& is reladon (o, 
iv. iyo. x7:-2, 407; ntdonilim ip 
nbOonto, iv. 138, 262-^, 407; rise 
of IQ Weeters World, rv, {?i 
ibvftry is reltdon iv. {37, 240, 
BovereigBTy lA reletion to, 
iv. 158, i6a eeg^., 407; •pirii < 4 , 
iv. 156, 162; univonolx^, impcois 
Wvrtrd*, iv. 263-3, >7®» >74> 

179, iSo; wnrin i^ctesto, iv. 141 
/egg., IJT-B, 4©7 • V. 43.: 89; vi. 319. 
De/noonnit of Abden, v, 425, 426. 
De/noetbenee of Fieinu. iv. 267-^, 
277; vi. 462 n, 

DenmtA: education in, iv. 297$ 
Norway, telattoAi with. vi. 64, 65 

•od ft 

'Depirtme/itefion', peycboJogical, iv. 

*36-7. 


Deeiderius, King of (be Lomhaidt, 
iv. 7^9. 

Detachment, iv. 224 ft.; oimdcn jo re* 
kition to, vi. > 40 n. {IS manifeatatioo 
of grow^ vi. X70, 172: aa move- 
tneot of withdrawal without return, 
V, 395"7* jd. 133 and 146, 
X70, x7j; Chiiatian xsYatict’prac¬ 
tice of, vi. 152 n.j goda in rabiuoft 
CO, vi. 244-6 i nature of, v. 383, 39c- 
Ji 393-6, 3dBi vi J33-4. 

346; pity and love xncooipacible 
with, VL I44*egg., 251-2, 243, 259, 
j66; reeignaiioii in relation to, vi. 
134-5; Mlvation is relation to, vi 
242-^, 275: eatiety in relation (o, vi. 
136^; e^.afmibilatiOD in relation 
tO/vi. 249 - 4 « 16411., 267, x68: eelf- 
etulcificatioD of, vi. 148, 149; eenae 
of unity in relation to, v. 398-9; 
tianafiguration in relation to, v. 394, 
396,397,398; vi. 248,1 so-4,164 ft., 
x66 and If., 170-2; truancy, veeogea 
V* 398; violenee giving to 
gentlen^ v. 389-90, 392. 

Decanniniam: economic, v. 42$; 
pbyaical, v. 425-6; paychkal. v. 
427-9; temporarily eqmulatiftg 
^ecta of, V. 625-18; thaiatic, v. 
429-3:; theoriea of, cv. 7 te^., 37 n., 
221;^ CMinic a«>eecenoe. iv, 7-20; 
—cyclic, iv. 13 «9g., 585-7; ▼. 27 
"•> VI. 173: — MtraUn, v. 

25;—Sp«AgIar’a,iv, x^ij. .8/e afro 
Nicisamr. 

Dicaeercbua of McTuana, tv. :eo, 

Didiua Julianue, M,, Eznperor, vi. 375. 

Dlgfoia Akrioa, Baail. v, aja-j, 256 
ft., 237. *j8. 

Dill, Samuel; Roman Society in the 
Laxt Century of the Wtatm &npire, 
cited, iv. 42; r. 467, 471^2; Raman 
Society from Sm to Marcus Aure¬ 
lius. dted, V. 436-7, 454. 55^*. 
^60, 

Dio Ceeeiua Cocedanua, v, 38, 48; 
cited, iv. 47 ft. 

Dio Coryeoatooi, vi. 370; Oratie /, 
dted. vi, 470,4?/; Orotic IV. cited, 
vj. 483 R, 

Dio, Prince of Syracuic, vi. 248, 251, 
*33, a56*W. 

Diocletian (Valanua Diodeilanua), 
Bmpemr: abdieatioo of, vi 373 n.; 
ecc«MioA of. vi 28^ 372; la aecond 
founder of ftonun Empire, iv. 8 ft.; 
vi. 207, 208, 209, 384, 370; Chrieti. 
ani^, attitude towards, v. 76; dee- 
poQam of^ iv. 86*1.; vi 55; inilitajy 
organiaatton under, v. 447; titles in^ 
mottoes of, vi. 370, 37a, 373, 375, 
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E4e<34nM of A^yriuni; A Library 
C/wMfM/ Hutory, ci(«d» v, 7», 

73 n; vL 35 «-• l® 3 » 38S, 389, 39 * "•» 
39^, 3?». 401. 4*5* 4*0.443.470> — 
d«t« of, yi. 434; ^ MurcM ot. vu 4^5. 
Diodoni»* 7 'r^hM, Kizt^ of Sjat, 
vL 83I. 

Diogeae* of Sioopc, vi. :o, ij, 467-8. 
Diog^ow Loeniua, vi. 501. 

Dionyiiu I. D«4pot of Syr*cuft«, vi. 

tS}, 848. 353. 506. 

DiooywM ZI, Dwpot of Syrveuse, vi. 

183, 348, 3J3-3, 356 W 
Dionyaus, ovoctr of. vi. 

Diopbaa«8 of MityUee. vi. 432. 

tfao PoIm, IV. 90. 

Dfigeo. V. gb. 98. 99 > 

Dominic, ^ist. iv. 370.327, 653, 8 ; 6 ; 
T, 587, 

Dominican Order, the, iv, jyo-j. 
Domhitn (T. FUvKie Dwnioonvs), 
Enperor, v. 343^ vi, 510., 203 a,, 
350, 373 «. 

Dooakoi, rruKO DnuTxi. vi. 18$. 
Donen*, the, iv. 17, 65. 230. 

Drift, eenie of. v. 61$; — u passive 
wsy of {ieeliag in t dislnlegcuing 
•ociety, V. 380. 3 J 7 , 4 i». 43*5 — •* 
puniahmeDt for Motatry, v. 412; — 
oemplet of, v. 4(2ar74,; — aeaae 
of aiD m rdation to, v, 432-3. 
‘Drtve’, problem e£, iv. 150-5, 393, 
462; V. lb, 43, 18^ 

Drueea, the, v, 683-5, 7 ®®* 

Dueetiui the Steel, vi. 23^, 
Dufourcg, A.: L'Atmv w 
irmt, cited. iv.55t n. 

Duabar, WiUivn, eited, tv. 38-9. 
Dund. &nperor of Sumer UM Ak' 
k« 3 , V. 65^1, 652, 65s; vi. 2, t 93 . 
397 398. 

Benfa. the. e« of, iv. to. 

Beet Romeo uopire. the: 
egrenea eiiueboo io. iv. 355 a,, 395 
itgg. 

Anbe, reUtiooa with. iv. 341 .347 
367 «.. 399 - 4 «o, 40*1 830; V. 77 
»., 231 , 242, 246 end n., 252 re;;., 
328 R. 

Amy Com dieixicn, >v. 328 n., 332. 

342.398; V. 235 R, 364*1. 
ertny, orgeoizeuoa of, iv. 344, 345 
•fid 348. 4 «« _ . 

«e eenpece of Orthodox Oiniten* 
den, iv, ^T, 402. 
u ghoet of Roman Dnpire, iv. 234, 
320, 322 , 323, 340 » 354 »>> 383 , 
526, 630; V. 254, 284. 

M ioeubus upoa Orthodox Christen¬ 
dom. fv. 338, 357 , 3 S 9 . 380, 36X, 
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383, 398"., 399 » 4 » 4 » 4 ® 5 . 5 * 8 , 
812; v. 93. 

break'Up of, rv. 72-3, 39a, 401, 403- 
A n., 604, 615: vt. tgSn. 
BuJgari2sa, relaOoae with, iv. 72.343. 
344 R., 368 and n., 37s, 379 ttgq,, 

f >3, 4st. <56 6ot, 605 

iiagle*ch(A.o, 886), iv. 381,387-8; 
peace KttlaDecte—( a.d. 8x5-16), 
:v, 543*1.! — (a.d. 865). iv, 380; 
— (a.d. 89?), Iv. 383; — (A.a. 
027 ), iv. 386 - 8 , 399 , 408 s — 
(A.D. 1019), IV. 394-5 n.t revohs— 
(A.or J040), iv, 394; —(a,d. X073), 
IV. 3945 <AJ>. 1 x 86 ), iv. 394, 6x8: 
V. 293 «.; warn, iv. 343, v. 147. — 
(A.D. 894-7), »v, 383, 384 e.: — 
(A.iJ. 9:3-*?), IV. 7a, 355 384-6, 

398. 399; V. 303: ^(VD. 985-9), 
IV. 388-9: — (A.D. 977-IOJ9), IV. 
7 a. 71 , 84, 93 , sax, 355 «>. 380, 
371, 372 , 381»!., 390 - 1 . 398, 400; 
v. aa. 292 n.. 293; vi 298: — cen> 
•equeneea o^ iv. 39X-3, 394 
~ mevitabUity of, iv. 404-5. 
collie of (a.d. i© 7 t), iv. 355 »., 
39a. 40:, 402; v. 291-3, 
deporaiion. policy rv. 365 n., 
366 and fi., 367, 631, 632; V. 395- 
educetiona] Ayatem of, iv. 344, 345, 
348, 353 «- 

efliciency ©f, tv. 34©, 34a, 344, 516. 
epic poetry procfueed under, v. 25a, 
253-9. 

crpansioR of, »v. 72, 343-^, 400-a, 
6x0 and n, 

erri&clionof.iv. 71,615,616,619,822. 
Firimida, relations With, iv. 343 n. 
lioincial eyatem of, iv. 344, 395 h. 
Coucdadon of, iv. 322. 323, 335, 340, 
341, 542 . 

idolteeoon of, iv, 320, 323 aafg. 
ineurrecijona againsr, iv. 73 , 355 ff., 
359 38011., 396^, 400, 401-2, 

6xt: V. 29X. 

Lomberda, reliUona with, iv. 6 ji; 
v, 39J. » 9 ». 

Magyars, ralatione with, iv. 3840,, 

J 14 n., 609 - 10 : V. 109 ; vi. 327 A. 
canam of, iv. 399 acgf., 421, 60 :; 
v. 108: vi 298 fl, 

Mvislim pireiea, struggle with, iv. 400, 
401, DTOR. 
navy of, iv, 385. 

Nocmaae. struggle with, iv, 7:, 
74 , 78, ij 8 , 353 "*, 354 »•, 358 , 

i pa R.. 40X, 404n,, 6 x 1 - 13 , 6:3, 
X4, 6x8 n,, 620; V, 42, 2^, 291. 
292, 300 465. 62s n.: VI, iS^ 

Orthodox Oiur^ relations with, iv. 
346 ' 7 . 35 at«««> 359 . 3 * 4 . 385 > 
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Bift Romm Rmpirt 

379 . 3 ^. 55 ^ «•. 593 « 9 ?«. 
6 « 5 - 7 , 6is»!4, 6 : 4 - 1 ?, 6 x 9 *o|K.; 
V. 77 fi. o^mdcrPAnSAitai: 
OSCOMBNICAL. 

'Onunlis, rtlttieu vith. It. 6is> 
6:6, 619; V. 465) vi. 184,186' 
Pipac?, reltdofij with, It. 336^. 365. 
S-fii 590, j9a-3, 595, J96, 599, 
6«>, 606, 6:0 M??., 061. 

p miu o u of (A.D. :te 4 X i'f- 5 S 9 i 618; 

9. 244, 465* 

Pecheoegt, reltttofla win, tv. 385. 
Penkiu, iiiIatioM widi. iv, 327,330, 

r*J^ of, ie eleventh end rnclfch ces- 

niM. iv. 619*^ 

re^ene? durinf misontyof Emperon, 
quMtioo of, iv. J99, 6o^x, 603, 
reetonoob of Olb, t26>), iv. 6:s>i6, 
6i8i T. » 93 i vL 398 «i. 
Ruaieae, relatione tvida, iv. 389, 400; 

V. 289, 290. 39 t> 203 , 303, 465* 
SaljCqe, ralatwoe Widi. iv. 71, jt, 

392 398-40J, 404 630; V. 43 , 

347,391-3,303,3^*., 46s J VI. 184* 

Serbo, rclatiooa with, Pf. 385; v. 

393 end n.j vi. 234 > 

Sieve, relitiods widi, iv. 337, 330, 

532. 374 * 

eoWity of, IV. 333^; V. 477 0., 470 * 
ettieaniaaehip of, iv. 343 379, 

381, 394-5 403, 404. 801, 607- 

9, 61:, 6:$, 618. 

eucceetorWleeotiv. 399 'i., 619*1.; 

V. 393, 394; vi 398 a 
temteriel rea^ o 4 iv. 73, 73, 32S 
tbda, 342 , 392. 
tSM^pID Of^ JV. 340. 

Weetem neideos, meaeeere of (a,d. 

1183), fv. 6t8 ead e. 

Sm oito mdr Ahatoua; Balrak 
FiNowiiA: ComTAKTixona; 

Italt! citT'eaiee; eouthem; Lao 
1(1; StaLY; Svua; Vsmics. 

Ecuador, Indiaoe of, iv. 80. 

EdeMe,iv. :ot n. 

Educetioa: democme?, uspeet of, iv. 
293-6, 407; propepode in nledea 
to, iv. rps-fi. 

Edtmnl I, Kioff of Englead, iv. 573. 
Edwtrd III, Kia; of EogUad, iv. 580. 
Ecypt: 

Aleafider chs Gnet^e »iu)ue«( of, 
V. 44, 94, 368; vi 443. 

Anh IbVUlOD of, V. 2:9. 330 , 358. 
Aeietie Empire of, iv. 421: v. 6:1; vi. 

498.499. 5 > 6 . 

Ayyubid rtgime in, v, 246. 
Chns(M(U&, conveciton to, iv. 85 
end R., M. 


INDEX 

chfooology of hielory of, queotka of, 
V. 267 R. 

dyneetiee of; fourth, iv. 409; v. 
6 s 3 « { * 4 . 4 ^/ 4*0 

V. 267,653 n.: eunh. iv. 82,4:0 n.i 
V. 267, 269.653 ekhA, v. 367 
R.seleveach, iv.85, 516; v. <3, 53, 
267, 653 n.; vi. 3,190; twelfth, iv. 
8s. 41*} V. S 3 , S 3 . *67. 3S8, 369, 
530: VI. 293, 30 ?, 44^; eighteenth, 
JV. 87, 42 t; V. 3, sj, 367*., 268, 
*69. 35 *. 53 »i 63 *1., 190, 

199 R.; luneteefith, :v. 431; v, $3, 
353; tweatietb, xv. 432; v. 332, 
353; twenty^eecond, iv. 422 a; 
cwencyHixtb, iv, 31 a; vi. 63, 
educntioo ia, xv, 419, 42c. 

Pitiaud r^ime in, v. 252. 

'feudil ege' of^ iv. 84 - 5 . 

Prea^ expeditieoe to: 1230), 

iv. 447 - 9 .' 458 , 460 , s 66 ; v. 623 n.; 
(a.i>, 1798 ), IV. 4 S 7 . 458 - 60 , 468 : V. 
630 , 033 . 

Frcneb len^ge^ ii»e of, v, 305 a 
Gne«o*Jewieh inxercoutee in, vi. 
496 re^. 

Greet Bntua, teletione with, v. 
50s n. 

istelligeotsiA, poeitioa of, v. 158. 
lekm, ceavereien to^ iv. 86. 

Ubyen rdgime ia, iv. 432 and r., 
5 x 7 a. ; V. 369 - 70 , 463 . 

Mihdkt toove ro eat againet, iv, 46: 
V. 296 R., 331 R., 61s: vi. 337 
3 nd n., 235 . 

MimlQk rdgime ia, iv. 1x3, 433 a, 
447 W. ^8, 638; V. 40, 246. 
Middle Empire: aexmxvetsal etate, iv. 

85 , J X 7 , 4 !* 5 * 6 ; V. 3 *. 33 , 131 , 

330 . .341 ; VI. a, 327 ; decline of, v. 
*68, 352; downfall of, fv, 83, 117; 

V. 268, 351; duiadoB of, vx. t 93 i 
Emperors cd, vi. 195; — oSei^ 
title of, vi. 2; fbundaiioa of, iv. 
83, it8, 4 »*"*. 5:5 V. S 3 ®«m 

VI, 3 , 190 ; languige of, iv. 413 ; vi. 
ban.; religion uiMer, .v. 131 , 433 
a, 530 n., $4*: aucceaeof etatee of, 
V. 3 . 

miliiaryorgamzetioa of, v. 68,353 a.; 
(oreigD mercenary troope, iv. 2:; 

63 , 68 , 353 n., 463 ; vi. 497 , 498 , 
499. S 04 > 

New Empire: ee reintegrated imi* 
varaalstate, iv. 83,412, 4x3,5x3 « . 
516: V. 53 ,130 a, 268,353,530; vi. 
190, 32?; bureaucracy end pnest' 
hood, power o 4 iv. 42^1; oecUne 
of, V, J 30 a, 368 , 3 s*. 49^1 down. 
&I 1 of, t*. 85, 43: : V. 8^; vi. 334; 
duration of, vi. 192; Emperon of. 
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Egypt 

v:. 307; —pMUwQ of» iv. 

3; vi. an.; foundation of, v. 
a67ff-. 35a, ^ 190; Kittites, 

•cruo^e witb, iv. : to; v. 037 n,; 
Hykcoa, «viction of, iv, 87; v. 442, 
49«; lonelitea, relotiona with, n, 
3^, iy. UogtiMgt < V. 496, 496: 
VI. oa n.: xniuwna of, iv. 421; 
V. a68, 3 Sa: vi. 199; military 
teonniquo of, v. 440; Mycenae, 
relationo with, v, aiin.; pul^ 
recorda of, v, di:; mlnoua policy 
of, vi. an., 47 r,; ^»«a*roven*, 
ovu^lo with, iv. IJ7; V. 337, 390, 
332; »u ccfaK) f»>ttte> of, iv. 517; 
V, a68, 463. 

Old KmgdocQ, Iv, 84, :(S, 408, 409, 
4Ja. 4‘3. 4»S; v. 203, 433 »•, 
530"., 54X, 653 n.;vj. 

Onoman regime, iv. (13, 450/<77., 
4«;j. 44, a95.«.» 3^.. 

Pbnnoha, deineonon o£ av. 408-14, 
4J 8; V, a X. T 2,17 633-4 ! vi. *7* 
Pwleauuc rtemo an, iv. $5, 117; v. 
48, 6^. 60, 636. 6a6fl., 669-90, 
700; vj. 74,106 "., »i7 and "., 444* 

Pytanald? aignificance of, it. 333, 
409, 4:0, 4* 4J4/ 504. ^385 V. 3, 
4:, :$o, 151. 

Roman rt|imo in, IV. 9$, 86 n.;v. 65, 
366. 34^ 636; vi. 2:8, 273". 
SeleuM Monarchy, relataono with, 
V. 68-9; vi. 103 n., ao6 n., 498, 

499. 

Sudan, attempted colonisation of, 
V. 334. 

itfflploitatoa in, iv. 471 n.; v. 370, 
353* $3^ 

United Kin^om of, iv. 85, 418, 503, 
504; V. 367. 

Sea oho under AcHAEMSMun Ew* 
PIKE; Alszandma; Aioyiua; Bsa* 
& 03 ; HvsBOs; Jrenatok; 
Kbatti; Tbotbmb HI. 
CavOiaason: 

anaoeolofical evideoee for, v. 61 a. 
anfaaiaiD in, vi. 6t—3 and n. 

M dead tnx^ iv. 85-6; V. 3-3, 4, 7 , 
28, 152, 696-7 R. 

Babylonic Civiliation: contact with, 
V. 143 fi,; intpxaioo of, v. a 18. 
batbananat aaaimilauon of, v. 366; 
oonquoat of, v, 203, 367, a68; 
peaceful penetration by, v. 369- 
70. 353. 463; preaaure of, iv. a lo, 
a a?, n8, 432, 50a; V. 303. *37. 
338, 367-9» *90. 35a-3. 463-45 
Ti. 39, 254. See oifo Beioto under 
proletanat, enemal. 


breakdown of, tv. 84, 86, 409; v. 
3, 3, 17 «. 

centre of grevity of, v. 268. 
challea^ pretend to, iv. j 1^:8, 
40®. 469 ". 

cntosaaMcy, craving for, xv. 638. 
cuJnipe 0^ iv. ji, ss; ajt,iv. 51, 503; 
V. 690; vt. 6t-a; fblk-taJes,vL 443, 
443. 447 . 455 > 4595 literature, iv. 
4 X<^il, 4 t 3 . 4 t 9 -*e 5 V. 7 X 0., xj:, 
412, 420. 496 "., S3!, 696; vi, 
xi-:2. 26*1,, 62 n., 246n.ilittenn, 
power of, iv. 418 *999.; V. xx, 12; 
philoao^y, vi. 328. 
diaioiegntion of, iv. 84-5, 413- 
X4, 4ax-2; v, »*3, 38-9. $ee ake 
otooe under archaiam; and ietae 
under drift, o^Muon. minoricy, 
proletariat, pronuicuity, rou^rally* 
rolapae, wnoun, sin. Xbne of 
Troublee, unity, 
drift, sense of, v, 4x3, 420. 
envuonment, phyiicaC iv. 409 n, 
eaoteridam m, iv. 233. 
expansion of, v. 44,4$, 267,268. 
extinction of, iv. 1, 8^ 83 324 and 

«. 5 V. 3.^3:. 

K seis of. 409 R.; v. 2-3. 

lenic Caviliiation: contact with, 
iv. 81, 85, 86 R., ta?; v. 689-91; 
vL 74, 44 »- 3 . 4445 intruaion of, v. 
64, 6|, 6c8r. 

Himto Civilisation, cnntaoc wtdi, iv. 

tio-ii; T. t43n., 257 r. 

Indian Summer of, iv. 85; v. 151, 
530; vi. 192, !9^-6. 
interregnum, abortive, it. 8$ and a.; 
T. 152,266. 

languagea of, Iv. 413; t. 496.498; vi. 
UR., 63 

law, concept of, vi. 25, 
mnrcbeo of, iv, 302; v. 54*5, 267. 
368; vi. 327. 

militarism of, iv. 431-s, 503: v, 11, 
as, 44. *67-8; vx. 19^, 
milicasy teehm^us of, v, 442. 
Minooo CiviUsatioD, contsct with, «, 
256". 

minoricy, dominant, v. 28-9,41, 44, 

S 6 , ISO, 153, 44a. 

aemada, preaoure of, xv. 85,17, ta?, 
413, 4 * 1 : V. 2, 28, 153, 345 . *64, 
366^, 268, 303 fi., 351. 353 , 53 «> 
596; vj. 7e, Set afro Mm 
ioider proletanat. extemal; end 

mder Hyuoa, 

proktatisc, extemal, v. 28, 266-70; 
vi. 330; alien cultural tinge, re^ 
action evohed by, v, 152,35] , 353-3; 
break through by, v. 232,366,269; 
miiicary fronticn agiinac, v. 266-9. 
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Egypouc CivlHation (cavl). 

Sm alt« abao^ under bTbTiaTt») 
fipmadi. 

proleorut, inituMl, iv. 409: 2^1 

94. »5o-a« 

promucuirr, cample* v. 4^. 

462-^.496.446, 530-1,540-1; Ti. 45, 
religion of, n. 51 n., 52; Amoo-Bo, 
euh of, iv. 5x5-* 7; S 3 ®-». 53 *. 

«53-4. 68 c n., 690, ^5, ^ 4 l »i.* 

J5. *S. a?. 3T» 4®. 4S-«. 47«.> 
946-^ R.; Atomtaaiobotheisn), iv. 
sh; »• San., 496"*. 5 S 4 690, 
695^, 698.699: VI. ij-ia, »5, 

7,4^1,246 n.: fuMCicum, iv. 224; 
1^, Cult of, V. Sr, 138, I49~S^ 
360^, 531 { life**ner^e)ith. con- 
ceptioo of, v. 433 and r. : Oairia, 
cult of, iv. 409-:o, 413, 4x4: a8, 

149-5*, a65. 36®, 540“i. ^9. 

(90, Mn.', VI. 44 n., a?6, 3*9; 
Phanob, wonbip of, rv. 408-14, 
4x8; V. II. IS, x?R., 653-4; *>• 
*?*; prieatbood. power of, iv. 4*1, 
4*a tad H.; v. 11, 12, 230, 353, 
541-a, 690; 7 X .44 H«. cuhot V. 

*65,^0 53x15^x. 633 ,vj. 

35: SerapU, cult of, v. 689-91, 
tej n., 6^, TpOi Set. cult of, v. 
*05; npomidoii. dsvelopiiieoc of, 
V. su; aTucretiiin, v. 2B-9. 
rout*iuy.rel2pM of, vi. *07. 
Soviooni Gt^, vi *76; phUo* 
•opber-idi)^ vi. *46, *54; With 
th« cwoH, vi. zpo, 198-9, 307. 

■in, eeoae of, v, 433. 

incubuM* Oo, iv. 408 /eQf., 
418 xaw, 45a n., S04; V. u, la, 17 

R..41, X50.151. 

Sumoric CiviUatiofi, infiileocc of, v. 
t49-3®> 360. 

Syrioc Civiliatioo; abearptioii by, it. 
Bi, 86; contact witb, vL 443, 

tsno^an of, v. *, «k 

Time of Troublee, iv. 84, 409, 410, 
4ia, 419; V. a, 151, a66, a67,399 
4X*> 433. 530 H., 54ti vu 6aft.. 

I*’* > ^ 

uUque feature* of, xv. 81. 
uai^, *ea*e of, vi. s, ii-:*, *5, a6-7, 
R>i *46-7 and n. 

UAiver^ raiU| tee under Ecrrr: 
Middle Empire; New Empire. 
Eieti, V. 96, 98, 99,100. 

RTagahilue (Variu* Avitu* Bae- 
eknua), En^aeror, v. 83 R., 407, 649, 
6B5-8, 695, 699. 70a; vi *8 ti. 

Elam, Kmid^ m, iv. 476,478 1*99.; 

V, iaa,497: vi, *97, 

Elamite language, the, v, 497, 499 n. 
Elan vita], iv. ia8,132; v. 380. 


Eletsar the Scribe, v. 7*, 76,78,153, 

387, 4®S* 

Eie^bantini, papyn diMOvered ai, 
vi. 46 R. 

Eliot, Sir Cbarle*: tiinduism and 
Buddhwm, dted, Iv. 28-9; v. 143 n., 
653 n.;vi*oii.;7®P<®t®*<^t‘^^Usni, 
cited, vi. 165 304-5. 

Elipisdu* of Ti^do, iv. 6a6> 639, 
630. 

Eliaebeth, Queen of England, vl 51. 

Elliot, H. M., and Dowaon, ).: The 
Hietory luSa os cold by its otm 
Hiitenem, cited, v. 703. 

Bneyclopaedia of Itlant, tated, v, 
434 n., 439. 

England: u march of Weetem World 
igamn Celtic frinM, iv. 501-2; 
itrocidet co&micced by, iv. 129, 
apt; eutocncy, etfuggle agaiiuc, 
iv. 199; Chunh and State, relation 
between, iv. aaan., 540 n,; Civil 
War, iv. t99; v. 670; vi. aai; 
eolooiaadOD by, iv. 116; v. 46 ;cod- 
verwon to Qtnadanii^, iv. 374; 
V, 35*»i., 330, 355; epic poetry of, 
V, 333; eallea from. v. 188; Fraoce, 
Huc&ed Yean* War with, iv. 50:; 
funcdoa of in W e*ter n history, iv. 
137; huminitarianiam in, iv. 240 n. \ 
imperialiscD of, v. 337; Ireland, 
relation* widi, iv. 229, 391-3: 
V. 679: vi l8t; — Aaglo-lriah 
Treaty (aj). 1911), iv. 391, 893 n.; 
Kingdom of, geneei* of, iv. tx6; 
King* of, a* member* of Church of 
Eogjand and Church of Scotland, 
V* 533-^ 711^3; Latin language, 
uae cf, V. 496 R.; medievaJ inedtu. 
tiona, breeldng down of, iv, 136 r.; 
Originative and cosatructive phaMS, 
iv. 306 R.; Papacy, rdadon* with, 
iv, 3i6, 379, s*sn., 5*6 R., S3S. 
539-4»> S7*> 577. S8®. 5971 Parlia¬ 
mentary eystcm'^lecline in prestige 
of in twentieth c«nn^, vi, 52 n,; 
— development of, iv. 199, si8, 
315; vi. 2it; — idolization of, iv. 
424-^8, 428; politiol etnicrure of 
in mid^e igse, iv, 415-16; Refom 
BUI of A.n. 1833, th^ iv. *06 R.; 
religioua policy of, v. 670, 679; Rea* 
tontioa(A.D. 1660), iv. 143; v. 670; 
vi. 315; Revolution Cun. 2688). iv. 
199, »>6fi.; V. 670; Roman camp*. 
Dices of, vj. 158-60 2 Spain, soug^ 
wTth,iv. 126;mtbdrawal*and«reiuiii 
of, iv. 206 R.; V. 63<^i. See also 
under Barriau EMVaa; CajsASA; 
GnAT BarrADS. 

Engliah, the, v. 233. 
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Enilbh Unguage^ t. 546 >i», 
vL lad m., 67, 69 . 
Kuuut, Q.. yi. 8:; cic^, vi. 145. 
^EzMwh’, Book of, vi. :6>, 16a. 
FnvirTnfnrnt* Immin -ilirn MOKtiet, 
impici of, iv. 76 Mqg.; — Iom of 
OVtr, iv. 56 Mff,; ph^fi* 
cal—toM of coicmand ov«t. Iv. 
34 —MV ground, psycho* 

logical pUnidcy oo, iv. aps-j, ap;; 

— new ground, stimulua of, iv. 297: 

— eld ground, reladve atnility of, 
iv. 1^6-7. 310 f«n., Jtfr-J?, 3*0. 

Eordaoi, the. v, 210, ait, 3x9, 
BpaminendM of 'Diebej, iv. 308; v, 

£ 1 vi. 183. 

ua. jv. 21, 27J n. 

EphUlcea of Acheos, iv. aea and n. 
EpkthaUtet. the, iv. 43 n.; v. 277-S, 

279 ond K>, 6^ 

Epinetua of Hierapelia, v. 437, 550, 

B ' 5 vi. 11 and n, 332, 505; 

Mitdfimar, aiad, v, 401-1; vL 3, 
JO, 16 136, 139, X42, J47 «., 333, 

3J4. 335. 330.453' 

Epicurua or Samoa, iv. 209, 30$; v. 79 
«•. 375 «•. 42 s, 426; vj. 2^ 205,2B4; 
ched.vi 145; j>nm,eli«d,v. 423-8, 
Epwenjdaa ^ Cren, vi, 363 n,, 433 p. 
Epima, V, 2x0. 

&inao. A,: 7%s Uurature t}f the 
^dnAAT liou, dted, iv, 410-11, 
4XJ>X2,4i9*’ao; T. 5315 vi 26R., 62 
n,; Die SieUghn d*r Aiypiff, cited, 
V' 531. 

Baarbaddon, King of Aaayna, iv, 476, 
477. 479;vi. 440«. 

Baowpoam, iv. 232 seqq. 

Bapannto, v, 492, 493 n. 

Eaquiniux, the: abaoiptios ofby Wes^ 
tern Civiliauoa. jv. 79: as arrened 
civiliaacion, iv. 2, 3,130; technique, 
idoiuation of, iv, 304, 423. 

Eatanaa, the, v. ^2, 383 2. 

Bather and Moroecai. aiory of, vi. 4$x, 
482 484 "• 

Edieriaiiaation, iv. 427, 849; v. 418, 
if:..s89;vi «7<^ 354- 
Bouopia, V, 208, 209, 

Etruscan laofua^ Aa, vi 82 v., 63 2, 
Btrjacana, chet o^^tataa of, v. 88; 
azpanaion of in Campixua a^ in Po 
Bwin, V. 214 2,, 295 fulun of, 
jv, w n.; Italy, coloniasbon of, 
jv, 19, 109 A.; V. aj4 n., 286; origin 
o^ iv, 109; V. 88. 

Bueratidae, oonqueror of Bacsia, v. 

Bu^oui of Cyiicua, vi. 430 n. 
Bugeaiua, pretender to Roman lea* 
penal Crown, vi $9. 


Eygcftiiis III, Pope, iv. gas* SS®, sai* 

Eugeniua IV, Pope, iv. 574, 575, 380. 

Eubemerua of Meesaaa or Agngen* 
turn, vi. 350, 15:. 

Eumenea of Caraia, iv. ^96 n .; v. <7^ n. 

Eunua of ^amea; Aniigenea, reliMn 
to.M. 3S8,396,398,40J; fucunam of, 
35 . 37^ • kdnniup, cbifn to, vi, 
238, 383, 3^, 3^. 40J; origin of, 
V. 58 ^; Vt. 3S* . 433. 435"'5 
reco^iuen of by Ckoo. vi. 380; 
Siaiian freedmea’a aoie founded 
by, V. i8e, 18:. 

Euphratae River, change In coune 0^ 
iv. 44 and 2., 45, 

Eujvaia, defutition of, jv. 491 2. 

Euripidea; Aleesrit. vl, 467; Bocehtu, 
vi. H^etJet Fttrefu. vi. 467; 

cited,. 470; Hippo^tus, vi. 262.445, 
448, 519; 79*1, vi 262-4, 267; dted, 
52i-'0; If^meia m Taov.vi. 262-3; 
uaeofadausassMoVno, vi 262-3. 

Buryiua the Spaitkie, v. 398. 379. 

BuaebuM of Caesarea, iv. 330 2, 

Euthydemua, cttmen of Magnesia, 
King of Bactrii, rv, ix, 22. 

Euthyauua, Aad-PstriafCh of Con* 
atantinople, iv. 399. 

Bvdution: nature of. v. ^80; over- 
specialmdoa, danger of, iv. 424fa49. 

Esrt, vi. j?. 

Falak-ad'Din Muluimned b. Aydl* 
mir, iv,^6 2. 

Fannhis, Gaius, vi 43$. 43^. 

Far Eastern Christiaa Civihaaiioo, jv. 
xoi n.j V. 42, 

Fat Eastern Civiliaoon, main body ofr 
as deed trunk, v. 4-8, 
barbarians: aaaaxuJation of, v. 309; 
preaaure of, iv. 86-7, 98; v. 3M^; 
vi. 307. See ato 6 efow mdv 
proletariat: external, 
breakdown of, iv. B4, 86, 88, 93; 
V. 3 5 vi. 3©6. 

challeogea preaeated to, iv. 217-18; 
V. 4 2. 

culture of: art, v, 363^ vi 306, 307; 
literature, v. $14; bnerail, power 
of, iv; 420; phil^phy, v. 303; vi. 
251-2, 306. 

dismtegratjoa of. iv. 86-8: v, 3. See 
eito behto under aiisoricy, prole¬ 
tariat, prcnxtcui^, rally-aod-r^ 
lapse, atvioura, Time of l^oublae. 
truancy, unity, 
expaasioo of, v. 45. 

E neaia of, v. 363. 

dian Summer of, vi. x^, X93,195. 
invention, aptxiude for, vi. gc^ 2, 
languages o^ v. 508-X4, 
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Ptr Civilizicion, mum 

mn«n«l technique e/, iv. 
nilite^ technique ef, iv. 44c. 
minohO', (ieminenc, v, 437^. 
nometU. nJeoent Nvidi, iv. £6-7, 
497-81 V. 348, 3e$-:o. Sts auo 
Uoo ttnAff ^Inariat, ezumeL 
poliocd unit? of, iv. 83. 
praletaniti evtefeiJ; v« $68—to; 
break>ihrousH byi v, 308: vi. 307; 
mtlifr y frofiti ■pifin, V. 308 n. 
pCtOj created b/| v. 3x0; rcLgiOQ 
'*■ ^ aho ahwt vndsr 

bubenctf, xKoaidi, 
prokteriM, internal, v. xo?, lie itis- 
promiecui^, example* of, v. 447,449, 

re^T^end-re^pae ef, vi. 305-^. 
relicioa of. v. 114-17; Chrietiaoii;, 
T. *13-14, **5, 3^5 5»7 

•»>. 537, 5?9. 709»-iVi. *3-4, 3*9; 
Mahayexuan Buddhiam. v. j *4-13, 

? Sj; cTDcmiam. t. * x x,: *7, 5J7; 

"eip’iBji. V, 107 and k.. hi, xi?, 
M 7,668»,;vi. igs,ao8,3a7'«-»3»9« 
rulers, divinity of, v. 6cj. 

Ruaaiin Orthodox ChrvdinitT, con¬ 
tact whb, iv. 497-8; V. 3t^x6, 
Savieun, philoeofdien, vi. 251-2, a54; 

with the awerd, vi. x86, xgi, ioS. 
Siftic CiviliMtieo, affillatiOD to, v. 5, 

aurdval of, iv. x. 
tiina.4ptn of, v. 4. 

TioM of Trouble* of, iv. 84, 86; v. 3, 
3085 vi 306-8. 
truancy, exanplea of, v. 4x0. 
unity, tense of, vi 3, 
uoivcraal stata of, m Manchd Bm* 
rxn; Monool Swn». 

Waatem Cxviliatwa: abacrpuen by, 
*»« 79 ^ 83; V, 4, 89, 537; «otecl 
with, IV. 50, sj, s6, 8^ 87. 4*0; 
v. 4«.; VL 3©6. 

Far Eaacem CiviliaatMo, Japueae 
bnaefa of: 

ebaadee and aelf-conrrol, exaraplaa 
of, V. 402. 

irchaisn, examplea of, vi 89-93. 
barbariana: conqueat of, v. 43. 93^, 
207-8; p«eau« of, iv. ^ Sts 
<dt 9 bslow mtdtr pr^etariat, 
external. 

breakdown of, iv, 91,94,95 v, 96, 
97; S«3. 304 »t, ^10 n. 

cense of giavicy of, vj. 309, 310 s., 
34* *« 

oulruK of, V. 96, 99. 
diainu^don of, tea 080M 
abandoA. archaiain; end babcn 
aaedef expeoeion, funirtaci. 


ity, pnietariat, roui-rally-rebpee, 
aaviourt. Tine of Troubles, 
ex^ianalon of, iv. 94: 44 * 45 . 9 |- 

Far Eestem main hody, contact with. 

V. 96. 97 * 99 ;^« 
firtunam, extnples of, vt. 342, 
TnHian Summex, question of, vi. 
X 94 K. 

nnrr>i<»« of, V, 54-5, pfHl; w. 32?; 

pert flayed hj. iv. 94-5 93, 

inilitanam of, vi. 303-4. 
inilitap' technique m. iv. 93-4. 
minority, domii^e, v. 40, 30,138 n. 
new ere, vi. 342. 

xioffieda, relaoone with, iv, 03-4; v. 
xoi; vi. 3*0 and V. SssomosIqu 
undrr proletariat, extemal. 
poUdca] unity o^ iv. 62-3, 89. 
pfoletariat, ertenuJ, caa nboea undar 
barbariaaa, nomada. 
proJatarmc, intamal, v, X56 and s.; 
cteetive achi e vemaota of, v. 96 
ja^.; elsnentB of, v. 95^, 97, 99; 
fs&tls or violent resiainns of, v. 
10S-3; aeccasion of, v. 95. 
relive of: Buddhiioi, v. 96 1*94.. 
338 fL, 55&n., 6$^ 9 ^ 9*« 

165 n., 304 and n., 329; Chnatias' 
ity. iv, 90, 91; V. 384,.365, 669J 
Miksdo-wonhip, v. 655-6 *>; vj, 
279; Shintoi&n, v. 79 n., 526 a., 
6s6 707 «.{ vi. 891^3. 

rouC'nlJy-relapM of, vi 285, 303—5, 
309, 3IO-XJ. 

rulers, divinity of, V. 655^ n,; vi 27*, 
aaviours with die tword, vi j86. 

188-9, ipi* 3«5 >ud n. 

SinjC Cxvilisatioo, relation to, v. 3. 
turvival of, iv. x. 

Time of TVoubks of, iv. 92, 94; 
V. 95 . 981 384. AO%, 558 655; vi 

90 91-* n., w-5, 3x0 n,, 327, 

trantplanoraon of, vi 304 n< 
univertaJ state of, «aa Japan: 

Toloigswa Sho^unate. 

Weecem Civiliatioii, abaorptinn by. 
iv. 79, 8 a- 3 , V. 89, 95 : contact 
with, iv. 83,88,89-90,9x: vi. 91, 
3:0, 342.4*0, 

Far Wa atem Christian Ccviliestioo, 
iv. agx, 357, 625, 652; v. 229-30, 
320, 344, 358; vu 63. 

Farquhar, J. N.: Modm RtUrous 
Jtfoea w a W m India, oted, ▼, 6^ fi. 

Fitinide, tbe, iv. 343 and e., 383 s.; 
T. 247 . » 5 *. * 5 *. * 9 *. 3 j 8 . 683-5. 

Pauehar, L.: ManJuitrr fs ^844, 
cited, iv. 183. 

FayaaJ, King of *lrlq, vi 103 n. 

Pee, John Gregg, v. 193. 

Ptag Yu-haiang, v. 709 n. 
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Fen, Kizw of tbe Rjuune, v. 77. 
fts^jDisa and leabeUe, eoverei^ of 
Spain, IT. ax6, 577. 

Femn and Florence, Council of (a.d. 
1+38-9). iv. 6 j6, 

Ferrero. G.: Ptact tB\d Wv, cited, iv. 
J57»..X4+, x4s«..X50*>i *55 «. 

Fearua: D* Vtrhontn Sifmfieatu, 

Ti. * 73 . 

Fctiab-etonea, worthip of, ▼« 685-8. 
Feudal Syatcm: is Japan, v. 56, 95; 
in Orthodox Chriatian World, 
5+’$; is We»rem World, ir, 554, 
38; T. !8 4 e. »6?, 647. 

Fieodii, SinibeJdo, st€ iMNoeerr IV, 
Pope. 

Flrdaem. Hasan b, 'All Abu'l-Qiaim, 
V. 60c; vi. 77 n. 

FIrGa Shlb Taghllql, vj. 30X, 

Fisher, H. A. ^ HUlOfy of Europt, 

dud, T, +{+. 

Fisbee, evoloUoo of, iv. +34-5. 
Flnoioiiu^ Gama, v, 573 n, 
Flaminioua, Titua Quincdua, iv. 

147 3 t 4 n.,’f. 55 n. 

FIaxiden:cky-arateeof, >T. 3:^; v. 503. 

504 n., 6ax, 647; origio c^ tv. 3x7 n. 
Florence, iv. 176; v. 6aa n. 

Florianus, M. Anoiiu, Emperor, vL 

Focb, Manhal F.; Dti JVsnWper da £0 
Gi^e, dted, iv. 145**., 15:"., 
tsa"., t55n. 

FoIk'ineDiory, iv. 470, 609*1.; >?• 

353 n.. 439 M99. 

Foxicenoy, Battie of (a J 3.: 745^. iv. 140. 
Foimoaua of Porto, Bishop, iv, 608 n. 
France: 

archaiiEn, ekamplea of, vi. 83-4, 86, 
aristocracy as dommaet misoril;, 
fv. 638; V. 34-5 48. 

atroades coourucud by, it, 147. 
astooaey. struggle evince, iv. 199, 
300 end n. 

barbansss, attitude towards, t, 573 «. 
Catholic League, iv. 6as lu 
ebelleng^ reepoose to, iv. 430. 
celeoisetioix by. v. 45. 

Crown, idotoariw et, iv. 4x4. 
euJrural ifiBueacec of, t. 503 a,, 505, 
643; vi. 349. See also undw 
Rev^tion. 

ecmoouc poaitioA and policy of, iv. 

T7a. 173.177,4*9: V. 4:S, 63*. 641 
exiles from, rv, 264; v. x6x,,x68,188. 
fucurwB, wtamples of, vl 10879. 
GeRBsay. frontier with, quesoon of, 
iv. 395; T. 591, 

Greet Bnlaio, relatione with, v. ^7. 
Hapeburg Monarchy, relltions with, 
iv. 406; T, 43, 503. 


Kingdom of. geaeali of, iv, 116. 
miliary capacity and organisation of, 
iv. 448 Mff., 458; Black troo^, 
V, 466; ccaliianan orgaoisatioA 
for war. iv. 151 and n., 154. 165, 
X79, 46a;v. 4^, 

modefa&on of arms hnpoeed by is 
AJ), 1783, iv. 149,163-45 Ti. 316 B. 
Napoleonic Empire: la abortiva uni' 
verael ataie, v.,$o4, 6x^42; ti. 
3a?; continental aystos, v. 6325 
cultural effects of, v. SC9-4, 634 
Mfg.; downfiB of, v, 6a^, U7M44.: 
— eactemal causes of, v. 504,63?- 
33; — internal causes oT v. 632-9; 
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545-9. S5«, 55*-4, 563-5; 
receptfvitj of, v. 4x1-3; rellgioo 
of, V, 83 n., X92; v^garxsttioo of, 
V. 453-7* Set abo Moti imder 
prokariat. 

Koceatity, dogma of ocuaJpotaiKa 

v. 431 ra^ff. 

new ena, vl 339,340, 343-4. 
Aomadi, prcature of, v. 4?x-4. 
Olympian Gamea, vi. 89 a. 
Ortbodoz ^riaeiaD GvUizadoa; *»• 
parencadofi of, rv. 330; v. X4I: 
reltnoB to, v. s, 6,139, 
poUtieal orgaiuaatioo; dtues- 

2 9, iv. 307 MfO.; <i«_ 

a p cae a t ia xuden to, iv. 23, 
300 r^., 304; moaarchkal in- 
tdtuiMAa. vi 33!; uoioa, pcoblem 
ot iv* 3^ (as?., 364, 265, 26S, 
304 M«., 3:8-19,504; V. 12,404: 
vs. lAy, 288,289-90. 
prolettssac, extoraal, v. 210-35,4^ 
biaak-thiou^ by, v. 318, 320-3, 
»14-5. *63. *77. *97"*. 358-9, 
4M, ox^xx; vs. gn. 
buner'sooei, v. dcosan 
cf«aiiv« adueveoeatt oc: po«^, v. 
*33^ *5Si *6t: vL 330; religUB. 
iv. 645; V. 228, 327^3, 33s; vi 
330; m«busdi, V. :8. *6-7, 
dmuaaat miaoriry: breabxag down 
of baman with, v. 461-2, 467- 
77: tecctjioa £roB, iv. 62; v. 19, 
*34* 

gentleiseaa displayed by, v, 233 **99', 

m^tary frontien igsinst, 3x3 **99', 
369, 26011,, 30511,; altematmg 
periods of activity stagDation 

on, V. 8x7 M^.; against Afietiaa 
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KeUcoie CiviliMtjoo (Mftf )- wonhip of, v. 96, tio, jas. 

prokanM, oxtenol (com.). 149 > 361, 366. 538, 553 > 

nomad*—in Anto. y. 215*16, 697; vi 40. 4 ®> 3^9 ( dcLbenu 

117 ajos a$3. 675 isd nr, impoaitmi of, ^uettioao^ v, 64^ 

— m Nenh-W«t Afria, v, ats, 7, 650; Delpbic Ondt, iv. 51^ 

317, ai8, 31 % aa:; agamat ao; £lou*mian Myateriea, r. 6Sg; 

Eunsiaa Aoinaa^-m AliOld and vi. 87; lui wonkip of, v. 38 n., 

Daaub* Basin, t. at;, 817 8 :- 3 , 96, ixo, xaa, X49-50, 36^1, 

an: — botweca Cwpiaft afid 366, 53i~2, $33, 5S3i ^ 46, 

Panin, v. 8x5, ai6; aniait 48, 319: MithraiaEO, v. 8x, 96, 

Europeaa barbanant from North 99, xaa, xa? aod a., 138, 361, 

Saa CO Truvylvaait, y. 8:5, ai6, 362, 366, 3^, 538, 54 ^- 1 , $ 53 * 

ai8, ax 9 , 3*7-30. 263. 591-3; 579; »». *$> 46, 4 ®* 3 *^ W-i** 

vi. 509; is Tbenas Pesiiuiua, v. Neoplatoiuam, m imder Roman 

ai 5, 2 x 6 , 881 ; ill Southam Iiniy, Emfim; Olympiao PantiMOA, v. 

V. ai 3 -x 4 . 2 * 5 . a: 6 ; ici TTine*, 832, 238. 43 ®. 5 »®» 564. 690; n. 

V. at3, *15- ao-t, as, 37. 87, ? 3 ®. 4951 

prelecaiiic, iixcemal, iv. 245, 347, —Achaean ongia or, rv. 64$a.; 

35®| y- Orphiam, iv. 628; v, »8 a., £<-7, 

ereadva achiaveoeno of, iv. 645; aiiK^ 434 . 435 . ^38, 551, 534. 

V. 18, xo, 79-82. 96, 117, 187 . 577 , ® 97 - 8 . 7»5 vu 30, 453, saa 

309 . 37 t, 434 . $89, 692-3 and A.; pnsuove, v. 538; SersM, 

and n.; vi. 11^!$, wonhip of, v, 69a; eua vtonhip, 

doousant oui>orTt7: breaking down iv. 86 a.; v. 82 a., 366, 6i^50, 

of barrier* with. v. 446-7, 453-7, 653, 685^, 691^, 699, Too; vi. 

48X-3, S3B-9, S 42 - 4 , 545-9. 550- »|. 44; eupantiiion, developmaal 

2, ssa^; lecntion from, iv, 62, of, v, 55^ 046-7: fyxtseaam with 

35O1 50?; V. 19. philoe^T, ». 545-9, SS®-*. S 5 »- 

alemeati in: deporceaa isd alavea, 4, 560, 563, 597. 

V. 66, 67, 69, ?o, rod and n., xxo, Rmq^, deatruccrve part played by, 

180, r 9 i-<z> 45 X- 3 :vi X19, 504-8; iv, 7<^: a. 
eaUe*. «. 61*4. x$9'^; ist^- roul'i^y-relapte of, iv. 8; v. 2:9. 
genaie. vi. 505^: tDembcn of 404, 405. 407, 45 S. S 4 ® 2 «» 649; vi. 

mbnM drOoatiooa, v. 64-6, 284-5.287-91. 

67, ^ i, xoS, xx8, 361, 369, 608 n.; Ruaa^ Or^odox Chiutuo CJvUixa. 
vi. ri4. 44>; ouRaata from donii* (loo. rclatioD to, v. $. 
xiBot mif^cy. vi 376, 432-3; Saviouia; archaua, vi. 8x7-19. 2x9- 
peuperized indiganoia ireemeo, ao, 232-5. 22?, 233, 3?8n».: 

v, te-4, 66, 69, ?o-i, 163, 578, common elaseatt between dif- 

575-4; aoldien, v. 63, 63-4, 95, ferent lypea o^ vi. 376 mot.; 

569/ 57 *> 573-4; TJ ,499 s.; urbin fatuiiati, vi. 230-3, 334, 238-40, 

populaaoe. V. 6 ?, 71 , x 68 . 3782*99.; soda, vi 263-6, 267, 

geseaia of, v, 58-6% 87 a., 90 n. 273-6; phil^pher-kinge, vi 246, < 

xovpiniion of, r. 405. 840-5:^ 2$3-3; philoaopber-oien* 1 

ivacaioB* of: geode, V. 7 x raff., xs?, ton, vu 349-51; with the sword, 

38».30».45* «.;viol«nt.v.6j^^i, vi. xS3r«99., 190, 197-8, 20x-2, 

*80, 38a, 390, 452 n. 307 » 9 «.. * 3 *. 379 - 5 . 

proausoucy, exampJea of, v. 441-2, Mlf*«oiittol, examples, of, v. 40 »>a. 1 

444 446^, 45 *- 7 . 46X-1, 465-77, «io, eeaia of, v. 434-7, 438. 

481,486-91,494-5,534, 53 fr^, $ 45 * Syria* CMImtioe'. contact with, iv. ' 

^ 552^. 558-67, 686, 698; vj. 87. 346,372-3; V. S 3 »*., 85-6,87,216, I 

noomhst chaneter of, v. 6-? n. 371, 481, 576; vi 496; expnlaioo 

religioB* of. v. 436-7; art is relation by, iv. 593 a.; v. 225^, 3:6, 240, 

to,vi. 508-9;Artemi*Orthi2,riua] 274a,, 376. 575,6$% 660; vi. 113, ! 

iaaociatcd widt. vi 50: Buddhism, :8^ 190, aio-xi, 44:; intmaion < 

V 132-3, *34 * 39 . 36:, 363, 366, upon. iv. 67, *18, sas, 263-3, * 

538: vi 329; Caeiar-wort)u|i, xv. 593 v. 53 a,, 64, 119, 125-6, : 

408 V. 648-50, 69:; VJ. 87. xa 7 ,x 36 . 137 . 2 * 5 .238.239,243 s,, 

»n and n.. 361 n.; Chance, wor* 378, 359, 361, 37 *. 5 ®^, S 7 S, 

ehjp of, V. 413, 423; Chnatnaicy, 6e8 n., 657-0:; vt. 1 is , 119, tax-t, 

tu under Roman EK 7 m; Cybele, <88, X90, 30a, 343, 465-6. 
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HeUenic Civilization (wnt.). 

Time of Trouble* ofi iv. ?, fi end ><«i 
6i, 63, 9i~a> 24o» 266, 3 {4, 649: 
r. 19, 162, 19:, 2x8, 399 "•> 4^. 
406, 412^13» 4M« 435) 4SS UU ”>> 
484, 548 «.> S94» 646, 69204 vi. 
*-5> *»» 5*» 5a» 86, t7S. J82, ao?. 
2», 21:, 24*. *48-9. 287-8, 327. 
347^» 38a. 384> 372* 430, 504- 

truufifanuion, exunpJee of, v, 390, 

unity, •««« of, vj, i n., 3-4, o-ix, 

20*1, 246*^ and K., 254, 28^8, 

ufuvm^uce of, us RoufH Empir£. 

Weotera Civjlisatko: ippirentztiOD 
of, iv. 2,645 V, 6 ind o., 7,18-19, 

139. *48. 

women, pontion of, vi. 288. 

Sm aiu ttndsr Acka&uq; ATiam^ 
GwO, Ancient; Maodon; 
RoMAjt Emnm; Roman Stait; 
SiCJLV; SfASTA. 

Henry III the Salic, Emperor, ir. 339, 
S12, ?»t, 529, 547, Si* ««., 579< 

Hemy IV the Salic, Emperor, iv. 513, 
5*9, 535, 53^ S53“4. 589. 579, 593* 

Henry V toe Sabc, Emperor, it. 529, 
S 3S> 549-S®. 557, 589 

Henry VI Hoheoetaufen, Emperor, O'. 
557.558,561, 562. 

Henry II, Kin; of England, iv. 540 n.; 
V, 320. 

Henry IIL KJ^ of England, ir. 540. 

Henry V13!, KiA^ of Baglind, it. 216, 

Henry VIII, King of Borland, It. 577» 
59®. 597; V. 40, 48. 

HenryIV, Kinf ofrnnoe.v. 7:0,71J. 

Hermclea Footia, v. 211. 

Hemeleidea Ponticia, v. 312. 

Hcraclfua, Emperor, iv. 330, 333, 535, 
373-4, 444«,; T. 284, 66e; vi. 190 
n., 2X0-11, 311-12 and n. 

H«raid<a. legend of, tL 465 tsg ^.; 477, 
500, 532. 

Hermeeu*. Prince of the Feropesii* 
eadae, t. i33 a*. >75 *<• 

HeRnipnue of BeiTM, vi 505, 

Herod A^ppi I, vl. 123 n., 48X. 

Herod Aa^iee. vi. 398, 48211. 

Herod tbe Great, tx. : 23,451,470,4B1. 

Herodotue; fetaJiem of, v. 425: on 
Af^Uo end Lycurffui. vi. 489; on 
Arietodlaue and Eurytua, v. 378; 
on Athena ea 'liberator of Hellaa', 
5®3S Cyrua the Greet and 
Creeaua, vL 187; on death of Poly- 
eret^ vi. 40311.; on employment 
of divinere, iv, 271-2 n.; on Envy 
of the Coda, It. 250; on fell of 


Xeoea, Jv. 250-1: on Greeks and 
Indiana at Court of Darhii, v, 87 ; 

on Libyan miktafy aettl^eos in 
Egypt, iv. 422 ft.; on mannera and 
euatcaaa of Peniana, v. 443; 00 
Myeexiima, iv. 409100 Ononucrftua 
and the Pesaiatrati^e, v. 698 a.; on 
Peraien boya' education, t. 5x; on 
PeraUn deponatio&a, v. 124 n.; on 
pcLtkal unifioatiOB in Ionia, iv. 
22 n.; on Polycratea and Amealt, iv. 
252-3; on quarrel beroecn Mega- 
betea and Ariategprea, iv. 402 n.; on 
religion, v. 546-7; on Scytiiuns end 
thexf aerfa, v. 302 n .; oa aetOement 
of diaputee between Aaiatic ^ty- 
statee, iv. 213; on Solon end Croe- 
aua, T, 14; on aucida of CJecaneoea 
I; onXexxea* auite,T. 51. 

HarseffOT^, v. 301. 

Haaio«,vi.75*.,:37n,, 174 end n.,179. 

Heaekiah, King oi Judah, iv. 478. 

E. L., end HUk G. F.: A 
Afomuzf ^ Orttk HuUrieai /n- 
rrr^iMfu, cited, iv. 209 n,, 210 n- 

Hide^hi, iv. 8$, 92. v. 44, 
365,855 856 vx, 9x, 188, X9X, 

3®3, 304, 3®5, 3®9. 327- 

niero IT. Daepet of Syrecuae, xv. 590, 
59J R.; vi. 183. 

HiemnyiDua, Dmpot of Syncuae, iv. 

|9i A.; vi, X83. 

Hudabr*^ (Ildebtando AJd^ran- 
deeebi), su GnoostY Vll, Pope. 

Hadu CcrUUatioe: 

Arabe, preaaure of, iv. pp-joo, 1x6. 
treheiMn, examplea of, tx, 77 n,, 94. 
barberiana, preaaure of, v, 304-4. 
breakdown of, it. 97,98,99, joo; t. 
356 vi. 301- 

cniilengea, reaponae to, it. ij 6. 
culture of: litemnire. t. 5x8; philo- 
aophy, iv. 28-9; v. 700; theMophy, 
T. 170, 

diabitag^on of, su abovt uftdfr 
archeiam; and bsiou undtr prole* 
tariac, promiacuity, rout>cilly- 
relepce, aAviovrs, Time of 
Troublee. 

eaotericiasi in, iv. 233, 234. 
ffenmia of, v. 355^. 

Indian Suraraar of, it. 9^7. 

Indie Crrillzetlon, reledou to. iv. 

sjo, 23 x: V, 5, 7, 
incelbgeataia, poaiuon of, v. x^o. 
Iranic CiTilization, contact with, iv. 
494* 

knguagea of, v. 515-xo, 517-18; vi. 
77 «, 

matmea of, part played by, iv. 99. 
nenada, relMonx wj(b,v, 42.303-4,308. 
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Kiftdu CinlisMiofi 
pobtua] unlt7 of, iv. 1$. 
proletariat, extODal,' t. 303*8; 
33x; break*dirou(fa b?, v. 304: 
elemeots * pawed oa* Dy aaotfaes 
civilkatioa, v. 303-4: milftary 
£n>Qt agaioab t. 304*8. 
prolcttriat, muAMl, v. 93, :o6,136, 1 5B. 
promiacufty, esmplea if, ▼. 443^> 
S:6, S*7-t8, 537. 

religiona of: Ar^ Sandj, 94; 
BrahmO Sacott, it. v. 106, 
JO?, 668 M.; Tu 319; DihJ, r. 
699-T04: JoJaa, ». 6?9, 700-3; 
]aiAj«D, ro. a3i; v. 8,58.131, 700, 
702: Sikhian, IT. «3x: v. to6, X07, 
187, 53% 6^-8, 673; n. 329i 
mwreoam oC $37* 

^alfoia^ HOfipuuM. 
rtJigiouo paschani of, iv. 230. 
rout'raU7*rebpM of, vi. 300-:. 
mien, deil^aooo of, r. 653 ». ^ 
MTWunt pUloac^cr-kui^, vi. 049; 
with dM fword, Ti. 189, 19:, 200, 

lurrxTa] of, iT. I. 

TaneofTroubloao^T. 303, 304; 71. 
301, 3*7. 

ufurenal atatet, alieo, motiOA 
igimit, V. 304. Set titt uMti/r 
hna: Bridu R^; MuooUL £h- 
pm. 

WeacerD Civiliaadofi: abaofptioB by, 
79.83,97-8;89; 30^1 «>; 

eoQtacC «itb, it. 333; vj. poo-i n. 

Hmduiam: aa Ibdk uiureiMJ ehufob. 
IT. 66, *31; V. 137, X39. 355 J B«h- 
naaa, ^owerof, iv. 421 n.; t. 13778. 
5«a; VI. 44 r,; Buddhum, rektion 

S v. 58, 137.138. 540. 55». 557. 

7 R., 706; lauatial feaoiraa of, v. 
137*8; exduafveneaa, aboenca of. 
VI. ^aniaii ot v, 597: *i.ji a.. 
78; ladifeAOua impiratioB of, iv. 66; 
*• 368, 37o*x; vj, 329; Jalun, rel^ 
daoto, T. 667, 668: vi, 4711.; aoao' 
tbeiaCM vaod m, vi. 47^: SaoakjiC 
epic IQ reladoB to, v, 597, 598-9, 
605^ and a.; acnpturaa of, vi. 7^ 
8; aKeaaionA from, iv. 231; Shr^ 
and Viahnu, avata/a of, vi. 266: 
SikhiazD, raladoo to, v. 667-8; 
ayncretutic oatura of, iv. 23 j; 
ajncretiacii of other raligioDa tvidi, 
V. io6, 667, 668 and n. S«e tdn 
vnds HvNS; NMiAfia; Sakao. 
HinduatiJil laneua^, v. 518 and R.; 
vi. 77R. 

Hiongsu, (he, rv. xiq; t. 142, 143 n,. 
144. *7<^, a?S" . *77. 477; Ti. 
5 »• 33«. 


Hippitaa the Spairuate, vj, 384,463 n,, 
530 ». 

Hina AcautiAi, vi. 91, 

HlnTijaya, Gum, v, 700. 

^Mtoria Au^ct, cited, v. 616 n., 688 n. 

Hitler, Adw, jv. 219, 463-4; v. 184, 
42?: vi. 109> 

Hitti, P. K.: Tht Origitueifl/u Dmu 
PeopU ctd cH^ v. 683- 

4 and H., 688 n. 

HittiteCitbluaaoa: ai^mdon aod aelf- 
cootrol, asamplaa of, v, 402-3; bar- 
bariana, preaaure ef^ iv. 109-10; v. 
237; breakdown of, IV, ix^jc, no 
115; diaiatagmion o^ iv. iw-is, 
125; V. 87-8; Egyptiac'CrvilisatioA, 
contact with, iv. ix<^j:; v. 143 r., 
237n.;expanasoAof, it. xxotv. 237 
n.; oxdnctioo of, xv, x; t. It, 87, 
290; foaaila of, iv. x^; ^aoeakof. v. 
355* Helknic Ciriliaaoii, abaorp. 
t>osb7,T. 87;Utervureof.T,237».: 
local orvernty of, it, tix ; loiaori^, 
dominant, t. 87^: political unifi* 
catioa of, IT. ij:; pnletahata— 
excarnal, vi. 331; —iatonal, v. 
87-8; rdi^ion w, t, 81-a, X38,148, 
H9> 381, 402. w. 681 R.; vi. 272, 
2*^; culew, deification of, v, 652 n.; 
vj. 272; SaTiour*God, vi. 276; 
Suraenc CiviUaadon, aflUiadoo to, 
T. 248, 652 n.; Syriac Civiliurioo, 
abaoipdon by. iv. 109^ v. 87; 
templo.atate8, t. 87-8; uoxced kina* 
dooi of, m K3UTT1, Empire <d; 
vead^ of, Iv, 47:, 518: t. 87-8. 

Hitdta^ the: BabyloD, aa^ of, it. 64: 
T, 2^; city.atacaa of, iv, 67; re* 

S ion of, V. 265-6, 355; Sumeric 
orld. invMioo of, t. 304 r., 485, 
49?, olro under Asanu. 

Hiuen Taiaftf, v. 250. 

Hofinaua, Melchior, t. 170. 

Hofitaaon, W. too: Ptneiutwn tur 
GtieiaeJiu dev ATurtcfcR 
vcm SeMma Ut aur Btformatim, 
dead. IT. 574 n., 575 it. 

Honrth, D. G.: Pmlif end Alamidtr 
m Maetden. cited, it. ^35 r.; *The 
Army of Aleiander*, atM, iv. 435 
*1., 436 n, 

Hobenataufen Dyaaaty, the, iv. 216, 
2152:7, 405. 513. 
,,SS7»«.r58r. , ^ 

Hwike aoct, the, t. 96,98,10:, toa, j 03. 
Holland: ae eombiae of dcy-atatei, iv. 
3 26-: 7; w early eaimple of aatiooal 
ecace, iv. 258; colonizatiaa by, iv. 
2:6; Spaii^ aoniggle with, iv, 1x6. 
KoltocD, D. C.: TiU Natioff^ Faith «/ 
Japan, cited, v. 707 n.; vj. 90 s«^. 
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HqIt AUiaace, the, iv. $8311, 

Helj Rocua Entire: m gbotf of 
Rooua Empire, >▼. 378 ^i v. 477 
t&d a.; extaaetioo or, iv. 3:$n., 
319 n.i fouDdstioQ of, jv. 32^-9 0., 
5935 Greet latenegtniu,- 
532 » 5^5 Imperiil Crown of, v, 
326 icd n.; iad^Modent UjriffdoBU, 
rebdona with, iv. 379, 523; Fapoey, 
ema^gle with, >▼, aij n., ax6> S17, 
340 .40Si S x*-J 3,5 > 4.5 i7.53® »««•. 
J40MK«. SS3WW-, 5®>? 5«; V. 

ft.; nvu caadidacee for croon, 
acnjfl^ betweea, jv, 53S, re^. 

St* 3*0 mtd^ Caiiol!M0U>4 Bm?ifs •, 

HAnacmo MoHAJteHV; cicy* 

•area: Saxoni; 8kp.v. 

H6n«n ^onzn, v, 06, 98 saff. 

Honoriua, Flaviui, xteperor, iv. 76 n., 
514; V, 470; vL *3©, 23*0., *34. 

Hooonu* in, Pope, jv. $32, ^3. 

Horace (Q. Konnua Floeeiia); Car* 
m*H Soieoi^t, cited, vi. 179; Cdu, 
cited, iv. 253; v. 423-:4, 5®*. Ml 
cited, iv. $83; ^podet, 
cited, V. 406. 

Hdnpedl^ the E^TpcL.'i, iv. 54 r. 

Horetii, the, vi, 2*7. 

Horae, t> xnovement 0^ w. 132. 

Houamaflj A. E.: «d Shoptmrt Lad, 
cited, VI. X3S, X36, 137,139,140-1, 
248. 

Hribor, Chief Priaat of Aaion*Re, iv. 
42 t, SX 5 -t 7 * 

Hrodgaud, Duke of Friuh, jv. 490, 

Hsuaati, Emperor of Chi^, v. $$5, 

567. 

HueoQ, Emperor of Chine, v. 246-7 n. 

Huaecer, Ioc«, v. 9a end n.j vi. *13. 

Huaraa Cepac, Inca, vi. 193. 

Hudeoa, G. F., cited, iv, 650-!. 

Huf b of Quay, AbbM, iV. 538. 

Huofaea, T.: 7 ^ Breton'* SdwMt^, 
aied, V. 617 0. 

Huffueaoa, the, iv. 164, 366; v. :6o, 
xoi, x68, 669-70. 

Huiteune, Emperor of Chma, vi, 307. 

Kullj^ Khen, iv. 447, 496; v. 130. 

HtsDuien, vL 63, 83-40. 

Humanity, idoliaation of, iv. 300 
M99.; vi. 8, 

Hume, David: letter to Gibbon, cited, 
V. 644: Of Natiotvd Ckmeten , 
cited, IV. 194-3. 

Hun; HaiU'Ch’uaa, v. 107 1 u, 117; 

Bm^ror of China, v. 3, 4. 

Hunmry: Letin language, uae of, v. 
496 fl.t oUgerchic government of, 
IV. 1380.; Occoman Enmire, rela* 
tioM with, v. 314; 'Red' RevolutiOfi 
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10 ( 4 . 0 . 1919 ), V. 267 . SttaUovadtr 
MacTTAiai MO 0 COU. 

Hutia, the; barberiam of, v. 223 , 279 ; 
eruption of, ftorn ateppe, iv. 441 - 
2 0 .; v. 2170 ,, 220 , 276 - 7 ; Hindu* 
iam, coavenica to, v. 335 ; India, 
invaaion of, iv. 66 , 67 ; v, 27 ^; vi. 
209 0 .; Oxi^Jaxartea Baain, in* 
vaaioa of, v, 278 , 2790 ., 310 ; 
Roman Empire, re^dona with, v. 
* 77 , 278 . 409 . 472 , 4 «* 4 S Tufka, 
acnjggfe with, v, 279 . St* aiso under 
OoTHi: Saiat/ian EM>iitn. 

Huaaya b. *Ali b. Aba TlUb, the 
Martyr, iv. 485 . fei; vl 276 . 
Huaayn 'Afi, Mini, v. 174 0 . 

Hu Shih, Dr., v. 3 : 4 ; 'The EetahUah* 
isent of Goofucianiam u a State 
Religioncited, v. 4 x 8 , S 35 . 549 , 
555 - 6 , 634 . 

Hueacy, J. M.: CAww andL tyi wing m 
JlycoHrme Etrfpirt, cited, iv. 
6ot n., 621 A. 

Huaeitee, the, iv. 2 : 8,609 0 . 

Hutter, Jecob, v. 171 , 172 . 

Hybriaa, Song of, iv. 137 a. 

HHaof, £g 7 pr—CMi^ueat ef, iv. 

8|, 1 27 , 4 »a j V. 2,28, 245,264, *66, 
aw, 3 f>in., 551, 5^ 596; n. 75* 
192; ~expuliion from, Pf. 83, 07, 

3 , 412 , 4 a>^v. 3 , 4 , X 43 B.. ‘ 1 *, 

, 35 *. 3 S». 357 . 449 498 ; 

lioeQuty evoked by, rv. 412 ; v. 3 0 .. 
* 5 *. 35 *. 353 . 449 49 *< S 4 a"«: 

mjluaiy technique of, v, 442 ; reli¬ 
gion of, V. 263, 357, 654; vi 3305 
Suraenc inSuence 00 , v, 3-4 0 ,, 331 , 
498 ; Smaric World, invaaion of. 
V. 483. 497. 

Timbhchua of Babyloo, vi. 505 . 
Iifflblichua of Cbilda, v. 147 , $ 63 , 366 , 
3830 ., 680 and 0 ., 6920 .; Vi 76 . 
230 -x; Life PytJiagorat. vi. 433 . 
IimWua, vi. 3 St. 

Iberian Peiunaula: Arab invaaiOB of, iv. 
322 , 331 , 34 X 148 B; barbarian atrong* 
bold in, V. 205^ 216 , n t 70 ,; vu 227 , 
239 ; Gothic regime in, v. 2170 ., 
22 T, aa 6 : Jew* and MuaUma, ex* 
pulaion iv. 366 ; Mualim rdgvae 
la, V. * 2 r, aa6, 24:, M*-3 »•, *59. 
291 . 334 ; Kapoleon'a mvtaioa of. v. 
628 . 632 : Norman and Burg^diaa 
lAvaeioo of, v. 243 n., 291. Set abe 
tmder Bkruuj Fxanb: VAaiPAxa. 
Ibiain of Ur. En^ieior, vl. 208 n., 29 ?. 
Ibn Ahr Watll, iv. 29 . 

Ibn lyla, Muhammad b. Ahmad; Art 
Aeeevnt of the Gifonsn Confueet of 
Si^t, cited, iv. 45 (-*< 
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Ibn KhaUda. *Abd‘ir>RiihtnAn, iv. 
29, :u, 35 »«i., 494; Muqaddanit, 
eked, iv. :31s., *38; V. 3 S 4 - 5 ">. 
417 *i.{ vi. •)., 213 n. 

Ibiihlm SaAwl, Sh37kb, t. 66$ n. 

Ibcoi, Heorik: Pttr G^l, dted, v). 
6S *• 

l«eUad, itf. jS? n.; TL 64 a. 

Idolatry: d«£AkCioa of, iv. 161-3,404: 
V. 413; vi. 63: patbologioal utaggar- 
tdon b relation to, iv. 6^5-^ Set 
aiifimder Athbus: aelf^idolitarion; 
Eait Roman Ekfcu; Enouno: 
pa^iwDCAM/y ayatem; ORtKd: 
city^taa: HvKAHmr; bttrrttr* 
T»Ne; IMILANC: Jsvt: aelf-idolisa- 
tion; Stu; ^atb»: smional: 
TBCHN 1 QU 9 : Vsmes. 

IdtW tDOveaeot, be, v, 195, 339. 

leaiiau. Sbogua, vi. 194 a. 

leywu, Sbogw, iv, 93, 94: v. 42, 
50, 615 A>, 656 n>: VI. 91, xaS, 191, 
305. 3 < 9 . 

Igmtiua Loyola. Simt, iv, 578, 579. 

Ignatiua, Patriarch of ConaUntbopk, 
iv. S97, 600, 60*, 60J, 606, 607. 

IkhnaCDo (Amenhotep IV), Emp e ror of 
Egj^: archives of, v, 4^; as a bom 
philoaopher-ldag, vi. 346, 254; 
chuaetCT of, iv. i34{ v. 695-^; coi>> 
tioveny over, iv. 55a n.; literary 
reforms of, iv. 413; v. 496 and n., 
696; vL 63 n.; mihtariaai, repudk* 
two of, V. 3 $ 3 ; vi. 199; reign of^ iv. 
SS»: 3 A 4 * 413: V* 49 $: reiigMua 
polfcr of, >v. 3S4, 4*3. 431: V. 3 «., 
83 ft.. 690, 695-6, 699, 7015 vj. 1:, 

n-f!b2ia , the, V. J16, iM, s«i-*, 357 . 

llek Khana, the, iv. 496; v. 146. 

lUynaoi. the. v. 293 <1.: vj. 207 rm. 

/w^p^ial Ooffttetf ef Cited, v. 
5:7 •»«. vi. TVB. 

Inca Empire^ the: aa AndeiD Univer* 
aai State, jv, 103, 504; v, 52, 379. 
491, 533^ VI, 2; aa warden of 
maiidiea, iv, |oa: v. 54-^ 379: 
Chaiwaa, relsiiooa with, vt. 186; 
dviJ war, v, 92 and a.; *Di^barda*, 
vj, ax3: duradoB ^ vj. 317; Em* 
perora, delficttioa of, v. ^2-3; «s* 
panaion of, iv. 103; foundation of, 
V. 6 s 3 ; vi. X90, 327, 37 f govern* 
ing claaa, vein ^ nobility b, v. 50- 
1; bternal colonisation b, v. 9^ 
I A,; languages of, v. 533-4; local 
euatomi, respect for, v. 70511.; 
inilitajiam of, iv. 466, 504; oumeri* 
cal notation, ayaiem of, v. 49:; 
official ciile of, r, 653; vis; proloa* 
gatioA of, by Spanjam, v. 53, 54; 


recepaviTy of, v. 443-4; religtoua 
policy of, V, sit, 6^-5 end 70^- 
6; vj, 2S^> Speniah conquest, iv. 
103,466, 486: V. x6,5©-x, 53, 90 *^, 
180, 382, 524 , $5*'^. 6 « 4 ; *8, 

193, 3x8, 327; aucceaeot atat&a of, 
It, 80. 

India: 

Afghin bvuiona of, v. 304, 306; vi. 
30X, 

Aryan bvaaion of, iv. 229; v. X37, 
234,274 «., 303 596,604; W.7S. 

Briiiah Rij: v. 45, 516 aod n,; aa 
remtegrated Hindu univensl etata, 
iv. a, 70, 83, 96-7; V. 53, 54, xos, 
344-5. 537 . $w; VI. 3*7; attitude 
of auhiact peoples cowai^ v. 93, 
345. 347 . 348. yi; civil aervice, 

V. 47 - 4 ; devokmoo, v. 48: eatab- 
lithinent of, iv. 511; vj. 289, 191, 
30X; expansion n, v, 305-6, 631- 
SR.; n. 30:*,; extertud prole* 
tariat of, v. 304-8, 323, 33*-3: 
milinry organisation, v. 46$; 
Mutiny igamat, vi, 189; non* 
violent noB'CO-opendoo move* 
nwnt, V, 588^; proapecta for, vi. 
300 and It.; Sik>^ rebitioa to, v. 
667 - 8 ;vi. 189, 

Briiiah trade with, jv. 176 r. 

French poaaeeaiona b, v. 631. 
Ghaznswi regime b, vi, 301. 

GhOrt regime b, v. 304, 308; vi. yor, 
Greek mvaaiozia of, iv. 2^1, 99; v. 
S 3 , 64 and Q., i 3 x-a, 133 and n., 
274 . * 75 , * 7 $, 361. 443 .6^, SsSb.; 

VI. 449 430 ft. 

Hun bvaaiom of, iv. 66. 67; T. 278— 
9: vi. 209 R, 

ioteUigentsaa, position of,v. 156,158, 

*S9. 

Kushin invasion of, v. S 3 > 54,133 a., 
*73 «. 

languigee of, v, 50?, 5 : 5 *'i 6 and a., 
517-18, 6o6n.;vi. 75-7. 

Levant, oieaos of coovmunicacion 
with, vi. 44^0 ft, 

North*Weat frontier, v. 304-8, 523, 
3 32-3, 466-7 A.: vi. 201 H. 

Saka invaaioa of, v. 133 n., 276, 443, 
601 A., 693 ~ 4 , 606; vj, 190 A. 

Slave Kings, vi. 30:. 

TagfaHqi regime in, jv. 494. 

TuHuah mvasion of, jv. 99, 494; 
V. 279 , 303. 304. 3 ^. 3 *#. 445 - 6 , 
SIS and A,, 517. 

Turkish rdg^ e see Mvohal Em* 
?IBA. 

WesterniatioQ of, iv. 232. 

See aiio tadtr AyOHANi2rA.s; Caste* 
SvtTBM; Gum BMPin; Hindu 
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TION; MAdtYA EMratE; MUGOU. 
Smnm. 

Indians, Araericas; asncultun of, v. 

i ji n,; iMiinilitioQ of Indian* 
rttars lo, v. 479-So; ertemunatton 
of, v.^, i<3, ao?, an 3*1, 

4^', Frenw and Eo^K croatmeat 
of, oontraacad, v. 40: ^enda rac* 
tionaof, v. 3a8‘‘9, 330, 331; vi. aaS, 

<29; marUu quaUUaa oi, «. 32$*^; 
oiilitancy of, y. 332 and n., 33a; vi. 

436. aa?; namea lan^ua^, sur* 
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vival of, V. a 11 n.; prophau, v. 33^ 
3a; vi. i ff., «6; rali^n of, v, 33$- 
3a; vi. 330; aenaa ol unity amon^ 

V). 6*. 

todic Civiliaation: 

abandon and aalf*aontroU aamplaa 
of, V. 403-3. 

archaism ii^ vi. 50-:, 75-7, 77-€. 
dabylonic CivUiaatioB, coacaet with. 
V. 174. 

Brahartaos, power of, >v. 421 n., 518. 
breakdown of, iv. 46^, 6^; v. 138; 
vi. 73 and n. 

chaliansaa, reapooaa to, iv. 46, iiB- 
f 9 > 

culture oft art, v. 134, 13S n., 196, 
198, 361^, 4S2>3i fdlk*lore, vi. 

a ff.; litecatura, v. 599! vi. 75, 
, +5*. 45$: — epic poetry, v. 
334 and S05. 4^ n., Sd^'OOOi 
vi. 77 n., 330; philoaophy, v. 58. 
8 |r : 3 i«<ff.» ^ 39 . 4 « 3 . 5 S 7 * 

rao- 3 i yi. 19^0, iji (m aho 
under SudDHUK); ndutioo of. v. 
349. 49S. 

dead trunk of, v. j. 
detachment, ptactica of. v. 394; vi. 
I 40 M 99 . 

diainMfnueo of, rer ooooe under 
abandon, archaiatB. dauchmeot; 
end Mole under draft, expansion, 
fuiunflD, minority, proletariat, 
promiacuicy, reut*ral^relapie, 
aavioura, ain. Tuna of iVouUea, 
unity. 

drift, sanw of, v, 427. 4 * 9 . 
environnanfic: human, iv. 6^^; 

phyaicaJ, iv, 45-^. 
expanaioA of, t. 206,49I. 
extiactioa of, iv. 
focaiia ot tv. 497; v. 8,136-7. 
fuiuriam. aaample o^ vL 34:. 
gtneaia of v. 137-8, 353. 

|TOwih of, V. 137-8. 

Kalknic CivUiaatioo; cootact with, 
V. 85-4. 87. »3». a74t 371*4^3. 
596 A.; vi 450 n.: intrusion of, tv. 
66, 99. 118, 1:9; V. 53i 64, 13X 


««., 275, 36X, 371, 367 608 rr.i 

VI. 2 A., 190. 

Hindu CivduatioD, relation to, iv. 

*30. »3t>SJ8:v. 5. 7. 

Kocae*aaenfice. nre of. vi. 2 n., 50-1. 
Indian Summer of, iv. 66: vi. 103. 
iaterres&um following, iv. 518; v, 
*74, *76, 27B-9. 

lanfuagea of, v. 498^. 500, 606 n.; 

marchaa of, vi. 327 n. 

BUtarial teehnique of. iv. 45-^. 
Bulitarism of, vi. 199, 

Bunority, domiBant, v. 38, 131,136, 
sod; vi. 78. 
daw ara, vi. 34:. 

pfoletariat, estemal: v. a?4*^; vi. 
330; break-through by, v. 274-$, 
276. S78-9. 

proletariat, interna), iv. 66; v. 131 

«. 78. 

promiacw7, axamplea of, v. 443,443, 
f 98“9» 536, S4«, 55*. 5S7. 
reugiona of, av. 1:8; v. :oi n., 131, 
4«. 403.536, S40, $5S, SS? i vi. 19. 
3tn., 47; di&acQOB into waves, 

V. it6, 139, t4sa.: aupersticion, 
devuopmaQt 0^ v. 334; Vedic 
Pantheon. V. 263,398-9: vi. 19, 37, 
330. SeeaifoBvpoHiaMinmsuiSM. 

reUiious penchant of, jv. 230; v. 597; 

VI. 47. 

rout-rsUy'Telapsa of, vi. 283. 
aavjoun: pbilowher'kian, vi. sti. 
253-4: with me eword, vi. 109, 
190, 199, 209". 
tin, a«nM of, v. 432-3. 

Sir^ Chilizatiao, contact with, iv« 
63. 

Syrtic Cmlitation, contact whh, v. 

*34. 274; vi. 44^50". 

time-apeA of. v. 27^ 
Timern'I^oubles, iv. 66.231; v. 274. 
275/ 276: vi. 3*7. 

uni^^, aenaa of, vi. 2 n,, t8,19-20,47, 

unjvenal iota of, eae under Gupta 
EkpiuSi Mauhya Emsdis. 

Su afro iMder Cbylon. 

Individuala, creative, iv, 19, ssj as 
aaviouja, vi. 173-278; dM^mion 
of. iv. 3, 129. <31-2; dn^oo of 
JtMur ifi lebdon to, iv, 232 se?9.i 
failure to respond to lucceeaiva 
ehallanges. iv, 24^, 237, 259^-^; 
relatioBa of—to di&nngrating dviU* 
satioas. v. 2x; vi. i75-3acj •“ 
to giomiiig csvilizadona, iv, 122— 
3, 232; vi. 177, aSej — whh uo* 
creative majority, iv. 123-4, 223-4, 
234-3; use of mimesis by, hr. 123, 
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t »8 M?;*; «lthdmnl*iad-KtuTfi of, 
of, iv. 34* 

lodiu Culture, the, it. a » 9 ^ o ; t. 231, 
»34, 265, s^. 

I&dg» VkOey, the, v. 370, 60a, 604. 

ladunrul fystecD, tbe: «• t doauimiu 
iMBtuiioc of the Westera Worl<i» 
IT. J27, !37,169 sc^.; M«w«upua 
of Westers expsfiuoo, ir. 8t; do* 
moency m r^tiefi to, it. m 171 - 
a, 40?: ecoDOfoie fifttioMlten in 
TelstioA to, iv. i69-70> *75-6 S 
esotsriaBn ia lelitioa to, it. 231; 
sxpsoiiooof.iv. 171, 417; t. :$5^: 
ledustnaJ ReroIudoA, it. 4:6~x7, 
43$; «. 165-5 ( vi. 54«;D3tioaoli«tn 
in felstion to, It. 15$, :?e 
ongin of, it. 42^; uistiCtt' 

QOW, ^ect 00, IV. 4(6, 417; 
private property, impset oa, iv. i^i- 
»: fkvery, efieel on, iv. t57-4«; 
»«icisJ cooegueowi ef^ v. 263^; 
uvereiBnCy, Bnpectos, IV. a56sc44., 
407; sport ia r^tioa to, hr. 
utuveraality, kopecua towards, iv. 
X69-70, 274, 179. 19*; w, 

effect 00, iv. 14X 157, 407^ 

T, 45, 189, 

loge, W. R- 
<3tad, V. 555, 616. 

laglie, Cowsel Sir WUHam, tl aio 
and n. 

Innocait II, Pope, it. 523, 569; v. 
633 ft . 

lonoccDt 111, Pope: arid ouaadce, it. 
5*9» 55B, 559-60, 579; and lelatione 
wida rulera, rv. 525, 526 rr.j 

and religioue ordm, tr. 655; and 
Seme Pranda of Aaaid, iT. 558, 56a, 
653, 656; and Tuscan caty-aiatea, 
IT. S34J eiiaer of, iv. 530, 557 ee^^.; 
character of, rv. 558, 559, 65a: 
daai h o& hr. 563; eioperon. r^* 
bona Triih. ir. 558, 560^, 579: 
bewtica, rtlabona with, iv. 369. 
55^^ 579» 652, 655-6; morii 
preset of, IV. 597 a.; rcaults of hie 
policy, IT. 56a, 563, 565; Recnan 
orifiB < d , IT. ta8; rateanuuKip of, 
iv. 65a, 'Viar of Chriar, iv, 

56*-5, s6f, 5T5< 

Inaeceftt IV, Pope; and ctuaadea. hr. 
565-6; career of, rr. 531, 537 im., 
565-7; chaiacter of, it. 533, 565. 
566, 567 a,, 571; fiaaaeuu a y a t am 
of. IT. ssEkao, 565; Hohenataufeo, 
cooBict Witt), IT. 513, 531, 533, 
5a7-«, 54«, 5^. 548, 563, 565-7. 
569; reauhs of his pobey, 2V. 534 
and «., 563-5. 567-8, 579. 58*. 

Infioeear XI, Pope, it. 577. 


loaticutions: as obatadaa to promaa, 
h*, 234 and n,; idolisation iv. 
303 MM., 648; T. 27 «.: modtfea- 
tion cf-by aiUusttoeat, iv. 133, 
2 86-8, 209-11, 228,259; — by per- 
ve22i oa into eooinuaea, iv. 134-5, 
136, 237, 212, 219-ao, 225, *30. 
a3*-3. ajT-o; v, 384; vi. 182; —V 
revoJuQon, it. 134 2999., 167^.221, 
218-10, 239; V. 384; new and old, 
lack e/badnoay between, iT.r33 2099. 

Irvtffvlicnr ^ ^lAwu, died, t. 444 
45 *-*. 4 ? 5 . ^ 

Intelligefitsia, the, v. 154 r«99. 

Inventioaa, aupehericy of earlisat, iv, 
124. 

Ionia. V. 15 ft, 6to n. 

Ionian lalanda, the, iv. 41; v, 300 n. ; 
ceaaion of, to G reece, it. 187. 

looiana, the, iv. .20, at, 22-3. 

tphiklia, brother ^H6rekl8a,Tl 469. 

ZraoiiiM, the, v, lar, 122,600; VL43 n. 

Iraoic Civilisation; iftareatiTe course 
of, hypothetical, jv, 499; Arabic 
Civilisation, absorption iv. 1, 
iia-13; T. 89: irehaiam, i>g«mpT— 
of, vi. 94; barbariani, presaurs of, 

V. 3 >i; brealedown of, iv. 106, 207; 
T. 1711., 210 ft, 320; diaictegratioD 
Ot T. 310-12, 430-1, 514 M99.; 
Ti. 94; drift, aoaae of, t. 430-2; 
fratricidal cnniUcaa, v. 210 n. ; Hindu 
OritisaTion, contact with, iv. 494; 
languagea of, t. 514-22; lueranoe 

5 « 4 . 5*5; ^ tti, 1x3; — 
heroic poetry, v. 599-602, 604; 
oxarchea of, iv. 49t«M,, 499; 
Bomnda, reladona with, xv, 491-4, 
496-9; V. 209-10 ft, 310, Mx-a; 
Gnhodea Chriatiajt CiviJisatioo, 
eoacaawtth, fv.494;v, 109,364*.; 
proletariat, crtemal, v. 3x0-22; vi. 
331; promiscuity, exaaipJes of, v, 
5242^, 540; mlidon of, v. 540; 

VI. Rusakn Oribodoa Chriatian 
Citdliaatioo, contact with, v. 44; 
achiani in, fv. 106; Syriac Civiliu. 
tion, relation to, v. 5, 7; Tims of 
Troubles, T. 311; vi, 331; Western 
CivilizBtioB—obeorptmi by. v, 89; 
—coQtaetwith. iv. 107 ; v. 143 175. 

Ajab ifivaaMt of, V 43 i 
uriganoB ays tern of, iv. 44-3; 
maorities in, hr. 190; Mon^ 
invnaien of, iv. 43; Pttoaiaa con* 
cueat of, IV. 107; slave war in 
(Lp. 869^3), V. 229 and *., 167; 
weatemisation of, vi, 103 n. 

Ireland: archaian in, vi 63, 65-7, 69, 
93 and *.; England, rslationa with, 
iv. 544; V. 207, jao, 679 ; vi. 65-6,67; 
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oile* £rom, v. t68, 188: Iriih 
Free Sttte, foucdetioo of, vl 68 114 
litertcure of, iv. vi. 66 uid n., 
330 ( potidoo of, iv. apjn.; eelf. 
ioolizidoo of, XT. 39X Mff.Weetenx, 
btiboriiat turvivuig m, v. 207, 320. 
Irenaeus of Lyoo, Conlra 

Baetmu, eked, t, 407-8 n. 

Irene, EmpKee, iv. 37^ 59$. 

Irene (Miria T.4i»aipeo>), of Bul> 
^ehea Tear Peter, ir. 387, 388, 
Ituh Un^ue^ dte. vi. $3, 65-7, 68 n., 
^ 70. 93 end n. 

Ini^uoft vyeteme, dece; of, iv. 

Ieeeo^^&>Dxneou», Emperor, it, 335 
M., 601 fi.. 6x9 K., 630. 

Iseurieee, ^ i*. 76, 335 end a.; t. 

io6«,, 397 ft, 35<«< 
lebttr, wonhjp of, t. 83,148-9, 437. 
laidOTue of Miktua, it. 3X, 54. 

Zeii, worship of, T, 8r, rie, X49-50, 
360-1, 531, 538, 533 f Vi. 46, fS. 
Jaum: m reeoioe ifuuc Hellefiiam, 
Tj. Ill; w Syine uiuvereel oburdi, 
T. x 38, :«, 359» J70-I, 66:, 673, 
6?3, 6?5^, 677; /find*, eooc^itioo 
of, Tx. 143 n.; seceeu of, t. 330, 
<35> 8$9* SenUeoeee end Tio* 
1 mm, elterouioQ becweoi, t. 138-91 
130-*, X 75*i., 66», 6655 <3oci, coo* 
eeptioo of, tI. 38, 40-x, 44; 

beedgeer, dsiuficaixce of, ti, J03-3 
>t.. 10^; Hinduism, reledoo to, v, 
667, m 6: vi, 47 n.; icortoebem 
of, TI. ji6-:7: uidigMous inspire- 
noA of, T. 368,370-x, 676; Ti. 339: 
lAontt, doctrine ef, t. 414, 430, 
615; Jewisb end ChratUa eiemente 
ia, V. 330 ft, 330, 335, 3S9; vi 
1431).; Judeiam, reletioc to, v. 658; 
tL 38, 40, 43; Khiriils, t. 73 
)39; law in relatioa to, tL xB; 
Mecmn stooe, t, 688 ft; milituicy 
of, T. 17$ end n., 674; political 
ehweeter of, t. 339 n., 6$8^, 672, 
propegatioa of, xt. 67, 

69 75, *3*-*. 4^. 497; 

677 , 678 ^ Oederiyeh ooveRient, v. 
434 n.; fumtt, concept of, t. 430 - 
1 ; religinus toleration of, ir. 336 , 
630 : T, 674 eod ft, 673^6, 6 ^, 706; 
Ti 304-5 and n.; ^ twe en 

Sunide end Shlla, v. 17 ft, 73 n., 
J 30 ; Sufian, iT. 39 - 30 , 69 *.; vi. 
14311 .; Sfocretuax between otber 
rthgioneead, ir, 68 - 9 ; t. jii, 537 , 
667,668 ; trenafomenon of, uoo* 
Arab converts, v. 677; Tenetioos 
upofi,T. 174 -$; Eoroestrieniani, re* 
letsoa Co, iv. 326 ; v. 674 n.; vi. 44 a. 


Seealtc bfidgr 'AnEABin CALmATt; 

Bssaots; Catuouc Cinntca: 
BeypT; MONOOU: religion; 
MuxiAMkun, Preset; NoMAoe; 
SaljCqs; Syi'aM; aJmayyad Cau* 
tsatb, 

letarnir. Civilization; Arabic Cjvilus* 
tioQ, reledon to. It. 83 and ft; 
udculadoc ioto national atatee; ir. 
81-3; breakdown of, hr. 107; dk* 
intention of. It. xo?; fotunMi, 
ounplee of, Ti, 103-^, xe6;iuuioo* 
■loo, operation of, iv. 8 (-3, 107; 
PoWmI unity of. iv. 83 ft, 1x3; 
■urTTTi] of. It. t; Time of TroubiM, 
fv.' 10$, 107: universal state, abaence 
of, rr. ^ eke Paa'IsUsuc 
Movement): Weetem Civilization, 
ibeoiptiofi by* iv. 79, 105, 

106-7- 

Inni'il Shib SafawT, ir. xo?; t. 310; 
and Shl'I insurrection io AnatoliB. 
V. 365; campaign against Uabegs, 
iv. 499: career ana policy of, t. 
66 j- 3 , 664, 665. 666 n„ 680. 706; 
xmlkarism of, t. 17$ w., 66z ngg.; vi, 
190,360. 

laml'Qis (Asaessins), the, t, xap, 130, 
131,175ft 

Isocrates of Athena, v. $5. 

Israslitee, the: Aasyrtant, rekdoDa 
with. iv. 367; vi 39; deportadoo of, 
iT. 367; T. 1:8, 130, 133, 38?, 
536; vi. lao, 481; Bgy^, reladona 
with, T. 611; vi. 39. 4p> 45t^; 
Pakstxse, inTsaico of, ti. 39, 43; 
Philistmee, relaticna with, ti. 43; 

e tive religM o^ t. X19 aixd «l ; 

xeta, spiricusl e^eriencet of, 
V. 433-4; retun of, from oule, 

T. 370 ft; vi x% 131ft Stf o/to 
aii^ KsBftrws; Jvws. 
lotli. the, T. ail and »., 3x3. 

Italian language, the, t. 503. 

Italy: 

archaism 10, vL $a. 

as bertlefield of Europe, iv. 18*9, as. 

aa edueabon of Western Society, ir. 

St. 79$~»oo, ttS, a74-5, 383-4. 

341, 344, 406, 407; T. 6»7; »*• 

S 4 ®-*« ^ , 

atrocities eooumttcd by. ir. 139. 
Church end State, relations between, 
hr. 319. 

Citystttes: oioKbitandsclf'CoatroJ, 
examples of, t. 403; is d oc n i iwm t 
iostiruaoo of W«st« World, 
35a, 40$-6; as empire builders, iv. 
376, a8$: T. 6a3^; ss Hellenic 
g^t, rr. 353 ft^4o6; co n solidstioo 
of, into priaopaUcies. iv. 544; 
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Italy 

dacUna of, iv. 37$ stgg .; Eut Ronuit 

3 Lr». raUtiona witb» iv. 360 n .; 

t from, V. 159; iailure of, to 
co>op«imce, tv. 18, 3x5; Holy ilo* 
man Empire, reU bo nj with, tv. 524; 
matitutionj of^^dapted oo kin^ 
doni'State icale, iv. <98^, 341, 
344, 406, 415, 54a; ». 638; 
vival of, vi, 53; ~ loveieignty 
developed tn, tv, {98-9, «!$, 219; 
laofuafic of, v. $02, 503; Napo¬ 
leonic Empiit, relation to, v. 503, 
504, 68 X, 622, 635 641 j Papacy, 

relatioai whh, iv. 524; riae of, iv. 
524; V, 30 ( Sout£ Locnbard, iv. 
333-4 a.; ‘TVtJtM^iAa Powara, 
latieoa with, iv. 28-19, 27^* ^77» 
283; V. 6*7,63I; vi. 240 340 - 1 . 

Se* (mrfer KapxS; ViNtCB. 
eeloiusatioji of: Etruacan, iv. s6a., 
19, 109 a.; V. 209 2:4 *<., 286; 

Hallenic, iv. 16 n., 19, 357, 589: v. 
2tx, 212, 2:4. 

culture of, iv. tSt^x; in Iron A^, iv. 
tops.: radiation of, v. 635a.: vi. 
34 t« 

devajtaoon of by Hinnibaj, iv, 29, 
48, S® 7 ; V. 5695 vi. 1x9, 
aiilca from, v, xbi. 

Faaciam, vi. 32; baibariim of, v. 
334-7; Corporative Stale, vi. 52, 
aax; 'new eca* btauguraied by, vi, 
339; totaLtaiiin chiJicter of, iv. 
179, 

French cultuial iitducnce, v. 305, 
Hapaburg Monarchy, relation to, 
V. $02. 

iaieUaccual proletariat is, v. {$9. 
JcFtah aeetlm in, iv. a84>3. 
malaria in, iv. 47'^. 
miijianam of, iv. 644, 648, 
Nap^aoaic Emput; incorpormtun 
of, into, iv. 19, 22, 23,284; relation 
ef, to, v. 621,62s, 637 n., 639,641. 
i^e» aito «8ec« icnjlrr eiry-acaica. 
Natioaaliam in. iv. 172; v. 186. 
Northare, feudal isatitutiens eurviv- 
inff in, iv. 2$$ aod ft. 

Oacan invaaion of, v. 2x4, 46$. 
Ottoman Eapire. relatioo to, v. $02. 
periotiicrty in hlatory of, iv. 16-20. 
poaition of in fifth decade of thir- 
teenti) century, iv. $64-$. 
prt^acanda, uae of, iv. 196. 
racial compoaiden of people of, iv, 
:6-x8. 

riae of ro Great Power atatua, iv. 299 n. 
Riaorgimento, iv, 27'x8, x9, X65, 
282rf»,, $12, 114, 545. 579. 580, 
$82; Tranaalpise Powen, part 


played by, la, Iv. 284, 28$, 287 
and ft. 

Southern: Baat Romas Empire, re* 
lationa of, with, iv. 33 x, 343-4, 
353 «., 367, 400'i, 6x0 asd 
6:4-1$; eecleaianical juriadic ti on 
over, ^ueation of, iv. 6io*xr, 613- 
14, 61$; Greek aettlosenn m 
sinlh and tench centuiiea A.r., Iv, 
357, 358; Mualim invaaion of, iv. 
343 aM ft,. 6 20 ft.; J'lormana is, iv. 
7*, 3S4*«.3Sfl.4et, so*, 5*0"*, 3*5 
ft., 6ir-T2, 013. 6r4-xs; v. 244, 
29:, 292 and ti. 
trade, iv, x8 n., 22, 23, 284'5« 
unificaeion of, iv. 18-19,172,2 74.186, 
c88. 220, 28$-8, 512, 

Vatican, reUrions with, iv. 2:7, 
220-2, 

withdrawal and return of, iv. x7. 
iPee aUc uvdtr Aavusinia; Gibcb, 
Mod^; LoMSAUM; MuasouNi. 

Italo-TurkUh War (a.d. 29x1), iv. 

174-5. 

Ituraeana, the, v, 27. 

Ivan m, Taar, v, son.;vj. 291,209, 

Ivan IV, the Terrible, Taar, v. 41, $0 
" , vi. 194-5, “9- 

Jabartl. Shaykh *Abd-at-Rahiodn al*: 

Biogrt^Aiqutt «t Hir* 
roncue*, cited, iv. 458-60. 46a n, 

Jahangir, NQr-ad*Dht. Emperor, v, 
666 n., 66?. 

Jaichand, Riji, Kisg of Kanaui and 
Benarea, iv, g»g n. 

JainiafTt; Akbar’a inlareat In. v. 7cxi, 
70X: aa foeail of Indie Civiliaation, 
V. 8; gesaaie of, v. 58, 132; revolt 
of, tninat caate syerem, Iv. 231. 

Jamea I, King of England, v. 712. 

Jimee II, King of E^iand, v. ^33. 

Japan: iggreaaion w oa nuun^d 
(a.d. 1932-8), r. 184, 317, 3x8, JX3 
ft.; inceator woralup, v. 70711. j Aelu' 
kaga Sbogunare, 93; vi« 304: 
capjcala of, iv, 95; civiJ wara—{ a.P. 
*337^*). vi. 304; — War ef Onin 
(a,p, 1467-77), VI. 30$; Cloiaiered 
Emperora, vi. 303; coisa. minting 
of, sv. 9$ n.: coup d^dtat (aj>. 64$), 
iv. 9$ii.; 'dangerous thought', v. 
258 ft.; vi. 206; Dutch trtdM, iv. 
91 n.; ecoBomic poiitioii and poh^ 
of, iv. 420^ 430; oducation is, v. 15I 
ft.; feudauamin, vi. 186; fun-kin, 
iv. 93 ft.; Heus Age, v. 96; H6j6 
Regency, v, tee; inteliigentsia, poai* 
tion of, V. X58,159; Kamakura Sbo* 
gunate, iv. 92; v. 97, 98 te^.; vi. 
3®3* 3«9, 3»ofi,, 343 ft.; Korea. 
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reUdoa* with, vi. Kwaaryo 

rule, vi, 39$; K7019 r^gune, «. 9?, 

E r. 3 C 4 - 5 . 309.310 

cency an, iv. 53; Mey> Eevolunoo, 
ir. SS: vj. 9:-*, 93, *85, 395, 34i} 
Makeev et e nu pf, v. 936 *14 — 
woxehip ef, vL 272; militeriem of, 
V. 1^8 A.; oUlitaiT revolution, luc- 
cesefve bout* of (a>P. iv. 

94-S end ».: vi 303, 342 k, ; 5 liei< 
motp Shogunate, v.'soo; vj, 3^ n,; 
RvonesceHee, naiUtarizenora 9^ vi. 
304 end n .; MongoU, reletlone with, 
rv. 93 end 94; v, 193. 3*7-18; 
Nere period, v, 97; peuent revoitt, 
vi. 3^; rt^ioua policy of, vj, 90-3; 

^ruduaity, attinide to, iv. 

91; V. 364, 365, 669: Ruaeia, 
comperieon whb hato^ of, vi. 
30^-12; Semurei, vein of nobil* 
iry in, v, 30; eorUl conditions in, 
V, 89, (38*1.; Spiin, reletione with, 
V, 669 end n.; Tokugew* Shogunete 
—es Jipeoeee Fir ^rem univcreal 
etete. iv. 3, 83, 8S; v. 53, 403, 635; 
vi. 91, x94n., 327; —duration of, 
vj. 283. 303, 317; — fdundetionof, 
iv. 88; V. 40, so> 635 endR.;Ti, *88, 
t 9 l> 3 P 5 i 309 » 3 * 7 : — fbuoden of, 
ee inroeoe of merchee, v. 54-5; 
— Indien Suimner of, vi. 194 
— reUy^iid>rehpM in, vi 283, 303, 

i n; — religiouj policy of, t, 363, 
59; U.SiS.R., nltrioTj with, v. 
183; Weelem World, reiiooos 
with, iv. 91: vi, ox-2, 283, 303, 303, 

i co-(i. 342; WeeiemiuQoo of, iv. 
8-9:; V. 30, 80; vi. X02, 206, 342. 
Sh efre imd^ Chota; Fasi EAgroK 
CcviLISATiOK, Jepeneec bnnch. 
Jeeoo. Higb Pricet, v, 405; vi. X93-4 
end n., X03, xod. 

Jeen*Bapcine Vianney, Seiot (Cord 
d'Ajvj, iv. 382, 

Jeene, Sir Jenae: for, or thr Wid^ 
A^t^U of CoiMagoey, cited, iv, 9, to. 
Jt 3 w. Lord. iv. idx e. 

TemllL $he7lth. vi. 204. 

Jena. Mttle of 1806), i«. 46*. 
JeroMem I. King of lareel, iv. 577, 

itnmt. Seiar, v. 237. 343 a.. 614; 
etted. v, 223-4 A.; A^vrrrusJitifbium, 
acad, vi. 35 n, 

Jenteelm: 'eboiainetion of dceola* 
tioo*, vi. fb3, 206 A.; m (eioplo* 
etata, Iv. 312 a., 472 a.; vi. X04; 
deeouctioB of. v. 37, 68, 69, 73; 
*Pleld of filo^', VJ. 424-s; Hc^ 
Sepuiduv, IV. 321: Sperta, contact 
wid*, vi. 498-7 end a. 


Jeahurun, v, 438. 

Jeauit Order, the; in Qtine, v. 363^, 
367-8 n., 339; vj. 23-4: in India, v, 
700; zn Japan, v. 6^9; Ottonim 
■iave-bouBshold cDtnper^ with, it. 
378 and A. 

Jews, the: Agvdath Iirarl, v. 76, c88, 
617 n., 662; vi. *28, 2x6; epo&yp* 
tic literature of^ v. 71 n., 76,178^; 
archeiam of, vt. 7^1, x?3n., 213- 
:6; ea foaslh of Syriac Ctvili^on, 
V. 8 , 75. 7 ^. *78, 659; vi. 64; aa 
peiudited mmenty, iv. 230; CxyptO' 
Tewa, iv, 284-5; emandpatioA^. in 
Weaten Europe, v. 178; Palam, 
V. 178 A.; fucunaa of, v. 387. 390, 
392. 658; vj. 103-6, :2e> I2t^, 
J27-8,129,130-2,153,156,161-2, 
163 273 ">• 2J^t6. 344-3 A.; 

GentiJee, refuael of intercnurea with, 

vi. 8; gendeocaa and violence, 

altemadoQ between, v, 68 ^, ?J, 
7 *- 4 . 75 - 6 , 3B7. 39 «, 4 « 5 > 4 S» 
588, 389, 6x7 A., 657^; vi, 128; 
beedgear, aignmcance of, vi 103-4; 
Hellcfuzation of, vi. 103-4, 105; 
licguegea apokea by, v. 489-90, 
491, 300 H., 540; vi 62 A., 63, 7 P-I, 
95; Meecabeer, *v. 325; v. 68, 72, 
73 *06 74, 226, i87, 39ft 

857-9. 668 k., 673, 704; VI. 203, 
104 n,, 122, 344-3 K„ ^8,496-7 A., 
499n,, 5:3 A.; MoHUcLaw.n'. 638; 
pecaecution m, iv. a^; Pbariaen. 

73. * 55 . 54**5: vi, 122 A., 231, 
380, 382, 383: revoiti of-|WgiinBC 
Aclutfneiiian Ecnpire, vj, 125; 
— aninal Rome, iv. 223, 229, ^6; 
T. 68, 69, 71, 75 , 126, 639, 660; 

vj. X07R., 123,123, I98;'— apinat 
Sdeucida, iv. 225; v. 68-9, 02; 
vi x*:-2, 123, tas, 353; revmal of 
rolee in hittory W, iv. 246-8; 
ritual murder, aUegatiosa oi. vj. 
388 A.; Sabbath, function of, iv. 
241; Sadduceee, vi. 385; Scribea, 
T. S 4 *- 3 > 544 ; vi. 380; Seleueid 
Monarchy, relitwna with, v, 65^; 
vi >04-5, 106-7 A. 0 ** ako OMM 
ufd^r re^wta); ael^idolmtion of, 
iv. 261^3; Sephardim., iv. 366; 
Sicarii iv. 228-^; epecudiaatioo of, 
iv. 236; lur^val, power of, v, 75-6; 
Zealots, iv. 228-9 : v. 7:, 75. > 5 S. * 7 * 
A., 33 *"*. 3S7, 390, 54 ft 5 * 9 . 615. 
639, 660; vi. 1070., 220, 155, 220 A.; 
TMmttt, V. 76,490 R., 617 A, : vi 63, 
64, 70, 8x6. fecoltc uAiirr AckaB' 
MiNtAMEKnaS; CusiSt, Hemswb; 
JsaaBLiTES; iTAiV; Judaism; 
Ottoman Ektim; Roman Em?dw. 
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Fio^ IV. 36: fl. 
ob, Book vL 354 «., 355. 

MO lect, tbe, T. 96, 98> loa, io»; 
vl. :6$ A, j»9. 

j4do SbuMhQ »««r> (be, T. 96, 9S, 101, 

im; ri. jM, 

Zokkai, RjibW, ▼, 751 
1713$ » 390.45* "«» 54®. 5 

617 n., 059; VI. sa$. 

Johenneo Itftiui, iv. 358, 

Jobeonee Scorui Erigcaa, iv. 357-^. 
joho Boko, Sunt, iv, 581. 

Jobs Chryic«Cera, Semt, iv. 594; V). 
5 * 4 - 

Jehft Curciua, iv. 390, 400 a., 403, 
40Ji ». aS4> »5Ci *5® "• 

Johfi DomaoccM, Selot, iv. 590 cfid n. 
John Piibct, Saiat, v, 4:1 e^ n. 
Jofaa, Prior, of Pin di Cmmi. v, i j6. 
Jofaa of tke Croee, Suot, iv. 5^; The 
Ate^ of Mouu Cmui. atoa, vi. 
151 a. 

Jobs of OiechoU, v, 390, S4®< 

Joha the Baptut, Suat. vi. 378, 380 
aod n., 4 £ 8 . 

John IV the Fester, Fetrierch of Coc- 
•tuatwopie, iv. 333, 563. 

JohA XI Vdikoe, Pstnerch of Coo> 
■teotiae^le, iv. 601, 622. 

1 Tsimlscoe, Eiap«roc» iv. 368 n., 
389, 390,400,403, oot, 630; V. 108, 
*9*- 

Joba IV LeMarie. £up«ror> iv. Ssi: 
JehB VI Cafiteouseaus, Bmperor, 

iv. 3<o «. 

John VIII PiUoologoi, Bmperor, 
iv. 6>6, 622 n, 

John XII, P<^, iv. 338, 600. 

John XIV, Pope, iv. 338 n. 

Johfi mi. Pope, iv. 570. 

Joho XXIir, P<^, iv, 547, 573, 576 
ead n., <79. 

joiaviBe, Jeea, Siie de; La Vie du 
SaifU Jm Lmu. cited, iv. 449, 
Jonathu Maeotbaeui, vi. 49^^ n. 
Jordaa, K.: Zt^r p^ttiicken Pmsw- 
tfeMefUe in rr. mid is. Joiirhaidert, 
ciied, iv. 53d A, 

Joeeph II Hepshurg, Eatperer, iv. 
2:9; vi. 2+9. 

JoMpb end Poiipb2r‘e trife, story of, 
vi 4*8-9, 444-5. 447. 448. 
jeeeph of Arimhiiee, vi, 404, 526. 
J04«phu#, Fleviue, v. +«. 499, 5I3 
n. 72, 44s; died, v. 48^^; .4tt- 
owtin, otod, vi. 477 ladn.; AtO^ 
cited, n. +88 ; Cmtre 

Apmnem, died. vi. 388 443; eorr^ 
ependeocea—with Hellcue wocke, 
VI. 4^-d; — with ttory of Christ, 
vi. 488n.; eoiifcee of, vi 445-6. 


INDEX 

Ju+B Jxtin. the, v. 273, 276, 278; vt 
3®. 


A IdoSdom of, iv. 469478; 

deaffuctioo of, vi 120, isi, 127 a. 
jiujdan: AcbaemeoiBC Monsjthv’e 
00, vi. 34; M aboitm 
Umvmel Churtb, v. isi, 57^4., 
676; u.reeetioo tgiuist H^enom, 
vi. 113; development of, v. 123, 
124; ekclusivenew of, vi. 3s, 59~4o. 
45. 4^. 47. 49; fnotidam iv. 
224-5. **8-9: seaesES of, v. 1:9- 
20, 369; God—enoeepcioo of, vi. 
38««„ 125-6, x65»., 

a n.; —aeme of, vi. +2-3 a,. 105 
R,; icaooelsets of, vi, 116-17, 
S56: iaspiniion of, tliea or ia* 
di^mous, V. 368, 309^0; vi. 329; 
iateUectuel aspect o^ vj. 114; 
Iibup, relanon to, v. 658; vj. 38,44, 
42: tew io relition to, vi. (8; litur- 
language of, vi. 70; Miiu* 
chaeion, relaiion to, v. 575: Mee> 
sianic Hope, v. 387, 390, 393, 658; 
vi r20j»j., J29, »S5 . JS6. *63 a., 
173 a68«,, 344"*. 35*".. 383, 

384,395 — treoafiguntioQ of, vi, 

130-2; new en, vi 3+4-5 a.; Pass* 
over, Feeat of, vi 426-7, 485 a.; 
political role of, v. t3s-6, 579 and 
A. ; propigetiOD of, v. 125 n., 657-8; 
vi 32; Purim, Feetiva] of, vi. 481, 
4&3 A., 485 n.; Samtritio accrcoona, 
vL 46 n.; Septusgmt, l2ngu2ge of, 
vi 7+; ■pisicua] failure of, v. 658, 
673; tupWttition ia roktion to, v. 
554; synaetism—with local celj> 
8*®*»*. V. 531^ j — with philosophy, 
539-4®; ^roastrianiam. relation 
w, V. 121,122, 536; vi. 34-s A., 38, 
43. 48, 1*7*63. 345. 44^-7*. 
Su aw «n^ CisavnAOTrT. 

Judas Maecabaeus, v. 68, 71, 72, 73, 
75. 77, 78, X3J, 152, 55X".» 3«7. 

383. 

Jadaa Iscariot, vi. 3I6,387. 390, 405, 

+19, +*x, ^3-5.474- 
Juggenuujt, jv. 035. 
iugoalav laaguage, the, v. 518, 519. 
Jugoslavia, iv. 1991 v. 462. 

Jogurtha. Kiag of HiBudU, iv. 507; 

T. $8, 20|, »i8, 219; vi. 234. 
jQp horde, iv. 49:, 44a, +96, 498. 

J6d Khan, v. :i6, 282. 

Juiraa (Flavius Claudius luliaaua), 
^aperor: caatpaigna of, iv, +43; v. 
462 «.; vj. 222; chartotac of, v. 4a7, 

: corrospoadeaee, cdcad, v. 584, 
586-7: education of, vi. 250, 505; 


Galilee, v. 75, 78, 130, 152, 
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u»cd bf, H> 73; N«o> 

K »fuc Churcii, •rueipt to 

, iv. <26, 371; T. 80 w., 147, ii 9 , 
5^. 584* 68t>-3, «94. 705; 

»*• *5. 9 $> a»»-3» *5^ »53. 

5»s; mga ofi t. a»8; vt. ttt: 
itufiou* mUi^op, qiNfttioa w, 
iv. 326; V. 66:~a: li. aaa-j; tide* 
of, Ti. 373< 374> 37S- 
Julun of B«b;loB» «. 6Sx a,; vj. 251, 
*53' 

Juiiu* Caanr; icd otesjioB of fttn- 
chbe, ^ 7; aod d«Bih of Cate, ▼. 
39C-2; and (isruB of Victory, vi. 
90 fi,; II Mvioiirwith tbi sword, vi. 

iws^iinirinn, of, v. ^oa.; 
vi. $3,187; campsigDi of, t. 39,20;, 
219, 223: vi. £34; claniQCV of. ▼. 
7$: ▼). 187, 196: dei£cidon of, v. 
648 s Bnticudo f^ towirdi, v. 649 
A.; mutviBa of, v. 7B n.; auliucy 
cccbniquo of, iv, 439; OctavUn, 
•doption of, vi 271; public adu' 
bidoai. ittiaule tow&rdi, v. 454: 
••yipn of, vi mj; ddea of, vi, 374. 
JulniB IT, IV. 580. 

Juaayd Sa&wf, Shaykh, v. 663 and n., 

66 $. 668 «. 

Ju&fi. C. G.t Modem Man in Starch 
qr a Sotd, cited, v, 567-8. 

JuiUfi (M. luaianus lustioua), deed, 
vt 379« 

Juetin Marcyr, Saiot, vi. 268-90,, 
270 a. 

Juecuiua I, Eoiparor' agnriaa legi^ 
lation of, iv. 396; and Athena uni* 
venit^, iv. 272; vi, (15, 223-4; 
building of Haghia Sophia, iv. sj, 
54. 55; *09, 223-4; “ aaviour- 

arefavat. vi 223-5; campaigoi of, 
iv, 3»6, 327, 33* "'I 390, 39S; V. 
358: vi 209,223, 233 A,: Conndita, 
abouiioo of, vi. 224; Cor^ of, 
iv. 332 a., 346 5S75 vi 209, 224; 

death of, hr. 326; diiaatroui e fleco 
of polu7 of, iv. 326-7, 328, 332, 
vi. 2090., 210, 223-5, 286; 
tin cuJuire of, rv, 3260.; lin- 
fuiado polio? of. vi. 224-5; Papacy, 
feladona with, iv. 337, 592; ndal 
origin of, vi 225; reigc of, vi 209, 
285: religiouj policy m, v, 678, 679, 
707; vi. 223. 

Juadniaa 11, Emperor, iv. 337; v, aSe* 
JuveiMd (Dadnua lunJui luvenalia), 
hr, 225: Satires, died, v. 67. 

Kabtr, iv. 231; v. xo6, 537 and a., 668. 
Kada Adaiouim. vi. ot n. 

Kadphieea 1 Kuahan, ICmg, v, 133 a., 
275 **- 


Kadphiiet IT Kuaban, Kio^, v. 275 2. 
K’ang Hd. Emperor of Chme, vi. 24, 
X92, 251-2. 

KaniahVi Kuahan, King, v. 140, {44, 
X45 n., 275 «<; vi. 449 H. 

Kajiyita, the, v. ajo, 309. 

Kaibali, rv. 521. 

Kaahmiiia, the, iv. 641. 

Kaahta, King of Kapata, iv. 5x7 n. 
Kaaaitea, the; Babylmia, rule over, it. 
473"-; *64, 266, 529, 652*1.; 

language of, v, 485,529; religioQ of, 
V. 165-6, 355; Suo^c World, ii>> 
vadon of, iv. 64; v. 264, 30411., 

A 8 w 4 y <4 SMmt, 

dtM, vi. 93 K. 

Kawidh I, Sasaaiao Eopexor, iv. 
4**.. 4?"-; V. 130. 

ReichQ, M. 90, 9t. 

KestU, Y&iuf. v. 521. 

Kenya, eoloniaation of, v. 46,47. 
KMnfD, iv. 67 and n, 

Khani, Eawire of: irchivea of, v. 237- 
8 A.; aa Hioiie united Irngdom, iv, 
to8-9, 1 x X; break*up of, iv, 109, 473 
fi.; v. a9o; Egypt, stru^la with, iv, 
xio-x:,4^n.:ettIjtariaffior,iv. 110. 
Khattueaa, iv. X09 «. 

Khaaara, the: buhartam of, v. 384; 
downfall of, v, 28x, 283-^; eco- 
zkomic activTtyof, V. 285-^; empire 
of, V. 284-6; vi 331; — brtak*«» 
of, V. 464 n.; '^fucceeeor statee of, 
V. sixfl.j vi. 5n.; eruptioo from 
iteppe, V. 284; gnntleaeee of, v. 
285^, 287; Judiitt, eonvemoc to, 

V. 285 and A.; koguage of, iv, 376; 
oortfam foreet, penetratioa of, v. 
285, 286, 289, ^5*,; Scandina* 
viana, relad^ tvitt, v, 210 n., 283, 
286-7, 280-90, ^4*.: Slav*, rc- 
latioxia wiu, V. 285-^: eodal cnaa- 
fbrmatnn of, v. 285. 

Khiins, the, iv. 86. 93,98; v. 274, 308, 
309, 307. 

Khurieto, v. 240,447 and «i., 450. 
KhuarQ I AnOihirain, S a aanian Em* 
peror, iv. 4a n., 272, 273. 

KhuerO II Pan^. Saaipkn Emperor, 
iv. 43 0., 333; V. 660; vi 223. 
Khuramd ^aoa, rv. 76, 

Khwhja *A12 Safawl, Shaykh, v, 663 n. 
Kbwirum, iv. 401, 493; v. 282. 

Kiev: Seandinaviin prixidpaliry of, iv. 
95, 96 and A.; v, 288, stt ■nda.jvi. 
309: eadc of (A.S. raeo), 5i*- 
Kia^ me, iv. 86-7i 93> 9*; r. 308, 309; 

VI, 307- 

Kiflge: ddficatioo of, iv. 408 m., 
)i8; V. 648 Mf?., 703; vi. 6, to A.. 
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asd n., 273*3; FhlloMpbef, vL 
*4a-59 

Kirihis th«, v. 3S3, 289; VL 

331. 

Kitchener, L«rd. v. 6! 5. 

lOotz, MoAiieut Leub^Ludeo, iv. 
154' 

Knight, cDceaing m vord, it. 447 n. 

Km^l^, L. C. A.: Seaie mi t 
ment n Ou Si^4U*nth CtfUMfy, 
dud, V. n. 

KdohMrdon, ‘nieedprr, t. 39$ n.; 
metadn ef, deed, v, jot^z. 

Kifot. S^t. di^, iv. 2jS>6t, 40$, 

4^5-5 M: v« 194- 

Ke*»T«, Beetle of (as. 1389), r. 296. 
Merko. r. 6&8 n., 609. 

KroffieTer, J., isd Vdth, G.: 
tMsn uiki Kri^fd/rrvitg der Gruchm 
wid RAngr, oted, iv. 431 n., 433-4 
n., 439 n. 

Krum, lOuD of Bulgerie, ir. 377 n., 
380 383-4 n. 

Kuing YO, V. 373 2. 

Kumingupa I Gupte, Smperor, vj. 
in., 193. 

Kurds, the, it. 68, 76, 77, 78. 189, 
190; T. 3M> m*nd n.; vi. 331. 

KuilUDe, the: Suddhian, convenion 
CO. V, 139*40, 3565 Empire of^ 
breek-up of, t. 145; — range of, v. 
133 n., X44. 27s n.; Ti. *49«*i — 
succeesor etttee of, v. 278; Greeke, 
rektioiu with. V. 13^ n., 139, 27$ n. ; 
lodia, coaqueeo la, v. $3, 54, 
<33 375 n.; 0xui*j2S2rtee Buio, 

nde ever, It. 65 s.; t. 133 "., 140, 
275278. 3U; religM «f, vi. 
449 M.’, Tarim Basia, ocetipatMi of. 

Labour, dMdon of, jv. 332*099.; v. 
156. 

Laelfus Sepiene, Gilus, vi. 250. 

Legrenge, Xe Matta ni s n tt At* 

cir^, vi. :2s*3 n., 163 2. 

Laififr fmt, policy of, v. 4:^15. 

Lane-PMle, S.; A Hittcry ojE^pt in 
Me MiddU Aga, dted, iv. 449. 

Language; ajchaiem in, vi. 62^7. 78; 
ai 2 tocal mctruroait, v. 483; de^, 
vi. 62 and 2.; dividing efbets of, v. 

1 1^4; Hnfu fra^ht, v. 487*327— 
eli berate inveAtien of, v. 492*3; — 
eeeaniiiJ eheraoterinke of, v. 492; 
— impedtioD ef by military con- 
queet, v, 523-7; —Lingua Franca 
ofiheLevaar, v. 502;— natural de¬ 
velopment of. 493; —eodal cucum- 
ttiDcee ealliog m, v. 487-91; — 


TvJgtrtaadon 9f, v. 4^3*4, 505.5CI, 
51^ nunericel notation In ruetioo 
to, V. 491. 

Lanebury, George, v. 174. 

La^taa, v, 58, 178 n. 

Lara Ponaruu, king of Qudum, vi. 
227. 

Laeenn Councila! {a.i>, 2059), iv. 555; 
(A.O. xia3), iv. 542; U*»- *«79h 
iv. 633« 

Utio language, the, v. 494, 495, 501, 
S03; Ti. 62»., 224-5. 

LattifDore, 0.: iVonoWta, CradU 
Canftict, cited, v. ^ a , 410,457*8; 
Th« Moi^oh Mmemria, cbed. 
V. 316".; 474-S** 

Ltwrence, Saint, v. 583-4. 

La2e*, the, tL 331. 

League of Natiene. Covenant ef^iv. 153. 
Lebaneea Sepublie, proepective, iv. 
207 n. 

Laehem, iv, 28^-5. 

Leionia, Gottfried Wilhelm, v. 496*1., 
503 n , 623 A, 643. 

Lqiean, G.: II, U A^evcvf 

^AbytfotU, el lu InUrHe 
Pratwds done le Sztd de 2e 3f«r 
fiouge. cited, iv. 608 *1. 

Lanin (VlacUalr Ilyich Ulianev), v. 
177. t8(, J82, 263. 583; vi, 240, 
343 ^ 

Leo, P.: ^tr grweki^.rAniKke fiio- 
grapAv noth ifir^ /i/ermuhen Perm, 
dtM, vi. 436. 

Leo of Oohnda, Archbuhop. iv. 6:3 
and n. 

Leo I, Emperor, It. 324-5. 

Leo III the Syrian, Brapecor: leaaa* 
eion of, iv, 32?; n^evmente ef, iv. 
73, 3»»-4i 335, 342. 34^. 37^. 393J 
AdopQomei mspuaoon of, iv. 630- 
I; Arabs, defeat of, t, aa t; *Cseaero* 
ptpal' diims of, iv, 347 n,, 552 and 
n., 593, 602, 616; death of, tv. 342; 
dbaatrous efSecta of hia career, iv. 
^23, 331, 335, 353, 6x2; genius of, 
JV. 341; iconoclum of, jv. 337, 
35a A, 3^, 594-5. *96. 628, 631; 
V. 679; Ikhnatoa, pbllosophical con* 
temporancity wi^ v. 697a.; Piracy, 
relations wi^, iv. 606.6ie. 

Leo V the Armenian, Emperor, iv. 
3^4. 595> 602. 

Leo VI (be Wise, Emperor, it. 384, 
4«3. 593 * 598, 6o2, 609, 61:. 613. 
621; V. 254. 

Leo I the GxMt, Pope. iv. 35©; v. 77. 
Ub in. Pc^, it. 3 37-8. 35 : . 379. 593 • 
Leo Vni, Pope, it. 399. 

Leo rX, Pope, iv, 548, 554, 611 a, 
014 H. 
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Lm Pbeeu. ir. 403. 

X««oidu II, Kia^ of Sputa, vL 365, 
apo, 39j, 405, ^n. 
l^ej^ua, Marcua Atmuiua (th« tnum* 
yis), vi. 88 n, 

Leptmea of Laodicea, ti. lat a., 
ai^n. 

Leuoppua of Milerua (^]> v, 423. 
Leuctra, Banla of (371 B.C.), it. 308, 

Leraatiaea, tha, aa peoaliaad nun* 
Ofrty. IT. 836. 

L«wia !l, Empaw, jt. 596, 5g7» 599» 
605 ft 

Libaratiao, aa link bonreoD Calviniam 
aad CocBRtimiaai, v. 6>5, 6x6. 
Libaha, v. so?^. 

Libi^Iahfar of lam. Emperor, v. 6ji. 
Libw. V. ai2,369,3ja, 353;*^ 
33®- 

LiciAiua, VaJerrua Lkaxuaniia, Em* 
ror, vi. 373 ». 

: alternative reacuoaa to djaiat^ 
^tion, T, 3834*99.; evolution of, 
vi 159; matter, r^tioQ to, iv. 

I ., 132; fact of modifieatioa la 
doc to forma of, v. to a.; 
rhythm of, iv. 12-13, *4* 3 ^- 
Li^uriana, the, v. 369, $70-1. 
Lincolo, Abraham, iv. I$6 A.; v, 643, 
Llthuaniaca, the, iv. ^i, 493; t. 314 
and n,, 340, 33a; »i. 330. 

Liu HsiaiiBi T. <:55. 

Liutpraod, Biahop cf Cretpona, iv. 

373 n-> Sato-* 6!?afid n, 
Lomoarda, the: Bysactioa Influaoce 
on, iv. 61? n.; Eaiac Roman Empire, 
relationa with, iv. 6:1; v, 291, aga; 
Frinka, atrvggle with, iv. :ti~i3, 
328, 337, 488, 489-90, 4945 V. 3*6; 
Italy, invaaioQ of, iv. x8 and a., 2^, 
3a?, 33*> 34a, $**-*• .536 n , 5S9, 
6t^t i A.: VI. 233 ; Mualima. atruBS^ 
with, iv. 34|3; 'new blood* intro* 
duced by, iv. 17, x8".; rel*ti»e 
Bentleoeaa of, v. 233: reliBion o^ 
Arianiam, v. 228 n., 233 n,, 3S75 ~ 
Catboliciam, v. 3371 Iwna, aieBe of, 
V. 253 n., 330. 

Looginua: On (At $uhUm 4 . cited, n. 
iSn. 

Longua: Dapfatu 9 nd CUot, cited, vL 
53^. 

Lot, F.: Lts Invationt 
cited, V. 473-3, 4?6. 

Lofoaire 11, Kiag of Lorraine, iv. 596, 
S97- 

Loiiia IX, Saint, KicB of Fiance, tv. 
4^7-8, 528, 531,565-6, 578. 6»3".5 
VI. 3:9. 

Louie XI, King of France, iv. 2:6,577. 


Louia XIV, Kins of Fmee, it. 147, 
4 * 4 . 577; '*• 46 . 43 . 48, S03. 623 B., 
6^6 A., 640 n., 669. 

Louia XV, Xing of France, v. 636 ■. 

Louisiana, v. 620,632. 

Loyola, Ignatius, ut Igkatips. 

Laiwniaoa, the, v. 2:3. 

laician of Sajnoaata, v, 558; vj. 73, 
7^; CAoroe, cited, vi. 133-4. 

Lucius ill, Pepo. iv. 5S7> 

Lucredua Carua, T.: DtRemnPJatm, 
cited, iv, 4, 7-8, 9, jap, 353>4; v. 
400, 482 j vi. 99, 134, : 35,136, 138, 

139, 144-5. 244. 3S6 "• 

Lucullua, Ludua Liciojus, v. 36. 

LuBalssBgiai 0/ Erech and Umoia, 
war*iord, iv. 64; v. 44, a6i; vi 296. 

Luther, Martin, v. 41, 169 n. 

Lyautey, Marahal, v. 5^ a. 

Lycian language, the, vi. 62 n., 63 ti. 

Lycooedea of Mastinaa. v. 61 a, 

Lycurgua, mythical taw-giver of 
Spam, vi. 385, 395, 489. 

Lwirgua, mythical king of the 
Mdoae, v], 266. 

Lydia, v. 211. 

Lydiadaa of Mcgalopclia, iv. 368, 3C9 n. 

Lydians, the, iv. 20. 

LyoQ. Council or(A.D. 1274), iv. $32, 
544, 569, 570, 574, 578, 6:6; Umon 
of, iv. 6>6, 623. 

Lyaander, (he Spar^te wai'lord, iv. 
406 B.; V. 648; vi. 183, 3520. 

Lyauder, the SfiartUite pardtao of 
King Agis fV, vi. 395, C24 n> 

Lyaimachus, tbs Macedonian war* 
lord, iv. at, 483: v, 625. 

Macaulay, Lord: ^History*, died, v. 
8 - 9 - 

Macaulifia, M. A., cited, v. 665 a., 
666 n., 6^ A. 

Macedon, K^gdom of; aa warden of 
marches, iv, 502; v. 2:0; sxpacsien 
of, iv, 45 n„ 26s, a6B, 434» 485: 
V. 209 B„ 214: fracHddal wara of 
Alexander's succeascra, iv. 45 a,, 
485, ^6; V, 62.63; Greek mereen* 
ariea m eerrice of, v, 64; language 
of, V. 494, 499; military technigue 
of, rv, 433-6, 438, 44* and A,, 
636-7; monarchical rdgime, aur* 
%iv«l M, iv. 316 A.; RooU, conflict 
with, iv. 147 A., 314 A., 435-9, 
468, 5 “. SOS, S*o. 637; V. 405, 
624, 626, 649 A.; women, posiaoa 
of, iv. 24a B. Sit cUt im 4 *r 
ALELuma TRE Great; Atuem; 
Baevlonia. 

Macedonia: Ottooaan conqueat of, v. 
a94,3*S";vi. 191 n., 298,299: reads 
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IB, iv. 41; 9 erb doninationover, yL 
* 34 * 

Mtcedottiana. ^ m harttarima, v. 
aio, M». Mn.'.yl 331. 

Machiavelli. Nkcol6» iv. 283; r. 403; 
n PHfKipy. died, t . 389 n.; tL 256. 

MachiAcry: tmbiguoua chanctet of. 
ST, :as^, 244; V, lOi ezceoaioB «t 
eootsol over cDvironiseat by ffiaatu 
of. TV. IH'S* 

Madcod, W. C.: Th* AnmitPft /»• 
Fjcniitr, dted, t. 322 a. 

Ma^eDiB, Batde of (a.B. iIsq). K 287* 

Mageeodus, Flavhu Ma^Bua, &ii' 
ptru, vL 374. 

Ma^Mja, iv. a^i. 

Ma^Beau, Battle of (t90B.e>)i t. 68; 

VI. 291. 

Mafyara, (ha: Alffild, iovaalos of, iv. 
38411., 609^0; ^pra, atru^le 
wia. IT. 384 n., 605^10; Chmti- 
afticy, coQTenioo to. iv. 524: v. 319, 
33$: Eaat Romao Boipira, relacwca 
inS). iv. 364 n., 404**-, M9-to; v. 
X09; vi. 3272.; aruptioa of, v. 284; 

a burg Monarchy, reladoDi 
T. ^3 H.; Waatem World, tro* 
ptetoo, hr. x:6, joo. StealmfnS^ 
HOMOABT. 

Mafaavir*. iv. 22 J. 

Mahdi. tba. rra MUMomo Ahuad. 
MihBx6d 01 Chasnah, jv. 98.99; v. 303. 
MahrciOd It 'Ovnasli. Sultas.iv, 77, 
78; V-348; vi. X03 a.. 221. 

Mai^t, Biabop. v. sdBn.; vi. 23'4. 
Maii9a. Joaaph de, v, 387 s.; vL^ n. 
Manriaft (lubua Valenua Maionsiua), 
Emparor, v, 409. 

Majoritka. uacrcatiTe, iv. 123-4, <2^, 
223^; dafiereot cooatitudoc of to 
iodetiea sd giowth and to diaiotO' 
gntioo, V. 34; apacialitttion of, iv. 

Ma^Qka, the: Aiah coniUot with, iv. 

S -b; diedpliM of, iv, 4+7.449; — 
w, IT. 455, 4s6: dreae ot 
h. 434; feudal duae, eaaotion of, 
iv, 630; French—COnflieta with. iv. 
447 MW*. 486 aejg., 468; — P*vex*aJ 
or rolea with, iv. 430,431.430,438, 
460; V. 623*2: raaBaesa ^ (a.o. 
i8x 1), iv. 461; rmlinry tochoiqua of, 
iv, 447, 430,433; Mongols, amiffile 
with, IV. 447, 448,430: T. 248; 
oiislia. relaiioiia widi, iv, 450^ 
461, 468: recrmaDBDt, oetbod of, 
iv. 453. 454. 

Man: asii^ty of, Iv. 74: ai aource of 
hia own caUmitiea, iv, ta^t; be¬ 
haviour of in diainregraong code* 
ties, MS Asandok; TvLutrYitDOM: 


Sttr^CoHTiioL: 'TVnANcr; brother* 
hood of. vL ^14« 246-7 and a.; 
dwarfijsg of, by unfavourable socul 
conditious, it. 2 3-16; expectation of 
Ufa of, iv. to, 13-14: evoludoo of, 
sv. 36^, 237, 432; feelings of, ia 
dUintBgrating aodetiae, tu Dkft; 
PnoMucurr?; Sis; UrnTr; field of 
action of, deparODeAtclisttionof, W. 
156-7; goal of endeavoura of. iv. 
2 a 8, 531; V. 197; heredity, apitittuJ 
and ohystcal, v. 428-9; ^ the 
etreer, ereetioo of, iv. 244-3; 
pathologies! diicorcioo of (he body, 
jv. 638; political nature of, iv. 160: 
prinudve. living r epr e s soadvee of, 
IV. 633-6; eoaal neture of, hr. 
122. 

Manchester School, the, iv, X76,18 

Maachu Empire; ca reinte^ted Far 
Eastern univenal ante, iv, 3, 87; 
V- los, 3©9> a *5 . 348, 635; VI, j 86, 
327; break-up of, v, 349; vi. son, 
sod; of, V. 1x7; duraooB 

of, vi. X92, 327; foundatxon ofi 
vL i86, 192, 327: official title of, 

Mao^ius, the: alien cultural tsuic, 
freedom from, v. 348, 352; ‘baD- 
neisS V. 3x6 447, 449; Chin*— 

conquest of, v. 309, 4x0; — espul- 
aion t e mu , iv. 117; ChinM attituda 
towards, iv. 423 a.; v. 34,205,309, 
348-9,4i«*447.449> 45? • Cossacks, 
acnig^ with. iv. 498; milinry 
otganisatien o^ v. 447; nomads, 
lattocawith, v. 313-26 and r.; Mus¬ 
covite Eaum, fiMtione with, iv. 
498; V. 3x6; proletahanixation of, v. 
♦5^ ♦fH; peeepeiviqr of, v. 449. 

'Manefaukuo, v. 3:?, 313 n. 

Maoctnus, C. HcetiJaua, iv. 514. 

Maoeo, loc^ vi. 213. 

Menecso, vi. 443. 

Menfred, King of Sicily, jv. 348, 367. 

Mao^ Khao, v. 870., JX3-J4, 1x5, 

Maoi, iv. 6a8, 629: v. 30011., 377, 
378. 57? "«• 580. 

Masjcfaaewn: CathariatD, reletion to, 
iv. 633, 654; CbiiiUae element in, 
T. 577: Christiacuty-^empeticion 
with, V. 8x a,, 579-80; — Pruniciva, 
analog with, v, 579; geneaia of, v. 
575; Hellenic elnnwn in, v. <77, 
5^; mission of, question o^ v. 

i 75-So; MithruBD, relation CO, v. 
» 576. 577: mythology of, 

S7S~6: non-violence of, v, 175; 
Oxpluam, relation to, V. 577 and n.; 
Faulicun Church, nladiCB to, iv. 
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6*$: pet ie oitioft ▼. 5 ? 8 > 9 ; 

PbtriMic wodecoM m, v. 544-5 > 
prop*c»aea «f, v. $79; — in Cancn] 
Am. y. 114, aso> iw. ^5 »«; 
— a Cha*. r. 116;.— m Helieuc 
World. T. c^. 579-^: nipt used 
by. T. teaeto of, rv. 6sd^. 
6$3; ZMOttSuaiom. relnion to. t, 
575. 577. b59. «5 "• Sm oho 

mtetr Nomads. 

Msa^ Dsiuele. iv. sfi8. 

Msaiots, (be. It. 68. 76. 77. 

Msaa. Rt. Rer. Moaugoor H, K.: 
7br Liy* tiu Popm in At Middlt 
Aim, deed. iv. 5*5, 539 »<> j6t. 
567 ■. 

Meaettnb. Bsttle of (ajx 1250), ir, 

***-^ 45«. 4 $ t >. 469. 

Mtauel I Comsoius. Emperor, t . 
393 n. 

Msnxikert. Betde of (aj>. 1071), rv. 

355 "*, 39*"*{ V. 39:. 

Meone, the, y. 333; vi. 238. 
Meritbis, tbe, v. 304, 3062., 351; 
vi. 189. 200. 

Mircellue, Meicus Ckudius, v. 37. 
Msrehea: attempts of, to cooquer in* 
tenor Jv. 487«99., 49S. 50x x««,5 
V. 236 n .5 part played by. it, 486-75 
V. 34X 2.; waideo* of, a> fbuaden of 
imivenal atatee. v. 54-5, 634. Set 
undtr names of dvOisaboos. 
Mardociite sect. the. iv. 638, 

Marcus Aurelius Antonmus, Emperor, 
iv. 6x: T. 395 adoptive sys c ^ of 
Imperial eucceesloQ, sbaadooment 
of, vi. 353. 372-^5 tampeigns of. v. 
4 ^. 593. 594; vi. 1982.; ChriSB- 
anity, attitude towards, n. 303 2., 
256; death o^ vi. 192, 3to, 284* 
370, 3725 eduatkm of, vi. 8:. 250, 
3525 lacgusge used by, vt. 725 
marTyrdoo, title to, v. 406^; 
M^ita 6 ofu, dted. iv. 28 2.; v. 395. 
400-x: vi 99, C37, !58. 333 

M99.; moni teschmg of, v. 550; 
BOOtaaf^, views on, v. 433; phalo* 
SOpbuaJ propaganda, dMtcctioc 
freea. v, 681 n.. 7055 reign of, v, 
343; self-«acrifica of. vi 332, 37X 
aM 2.; aptrituij discomfort of. 
V. 8en.^40o; views of, on ‘Cosri,o. 

II. « 

Elaqabau*. 

MardoniiA^ tutor to Julisa, vi 305, 
Mariaadyru, (be. v. 2:1. 519. 

Marius. Geiue, iv. 439, iii ; v. 38,71, 
228. VI. 234, 239. 

Mark Antony (Marcus Aatoaius), iv. 

445; V. 133 4«S; vi 198. 
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Mtik of Epheaua. Bubop. iv. 632 n. 
Mame, Benia of the (a.d. 1914), V. 
S 94« 

Martin I. Pope, iv. 337, 590 n. 
Martin V, Pope, jv, 514, 534 n., 547. 
575. 

MArtyrdom; at active eubetituce for 
mimeeis in diaintagntins sodeQ'. v. 
378, 397-8i «*Mnpl« of. v. 378-9, 
404-12. 

Mervell, Andrew: An Hpratim Od* 
vpmt Cromm^t Ruvm from /r«> 
lend, died, vi. jSo, 243, 

Mart, Karl, v, 24, 177-9, 4*8, 3S*. 

587. 

Mancistn, sm vndo Coumunkm. 
Masaryli, T. G.: The qf Ruxrie, 
dtad, V. XS7 n., 177 0. 

MaslaioalL Pmpbet, v. 230 2. 
Mtspdro, H.tim Chin* Antxfptt, dtsd, 
vi. 24 n., 395. 

Matilda, Counteea of Tuscany, iv. 338. 

Maccer, radiadoa of, iv, 9.14^ v. 396; 

vL (31 2. Sm alio Ln. 
Matthew Paris, iv. 634. 

Macthys, Jaa. v. 270. 271. 

Mauee, (be Sakawar*lord. v. 603,604. 
Meuriee^toperor, iv. 336,337,444 *- 
Meu^ Euput. 2 V. 1195 as Iodic 
uaiveraal state, iv. 665 v. $2-3, 56. 
*75) vi. 189, 3375 bre2k*upof, iv. 
66; V- 13 1-2 ,133 ; vi. 2 2., 50,199, 
*53~4; dunnoa of. vi. 337; ezpan- 
sioD of, V. 306 ; foundatiea <k, v. 
376; VI. 190, ^7, 4492.; Indian 
Rummer o£ vt. 2^35 profoogabon 
of V. 53. 54; religious policy of. v. 
680-3. imdef A^oka. 

MaxeatiuB. M. Auxelius Valerius, 
Eatperor, iv. 445 2.: v. 678. 
Madraiaaoe, M. Aurelius Velertus, 

Emperor, H 379, 373. „ 

Maxiauaut Thtax. C. Julius Verus, 
Emperor, iv. 8 n.; v. 4^5 vi. 5^ 
Maximious Daia. 6tlerxue Valenua, 
Emperor, v. 147. 

Mexxmus of Epheeus, ti. 230. 
Maznnui of T)n. 78-9. 

Mtyaa Civilketion: eeandm and self* 
control, eaempke o^ v. 402-3; 
amhieological evidence for. iv. xol; 
breekdowa of, Jv. 108; odtuie 0^ 
V. 84; dead trunk of, v. diainte. 
gratis of, V. 84; extiacoon of. xv. 

I; geographical range of, Iv. 1062.; 
Mede dvilixeboD. relation to, xv. 
tod 2.. :o6; V. 5; mv^kgy of. tv. 
2$ 2.;psci6cspiji(of. iv. :o85pr^* 
tari2t, internal, lick of cndence ^r, 
V. 84; religion of, v. 402-3, 437 ti 5 
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■iA, aecM V. 437; Time 0/ 

iSroublts^ VI. 337) YuAtM CMUa- 
tico, rolation to. iv. io4 n., 108. 
M*y«n Empire, rim: u MitTiia \jm> 
vertkl sate, iv. 108; v. 53; vj. 327; 
duntioD of, vi. 337. 

M37U, cbe, iv. 80. 

Msodsk, Prophet, W. 43*1.} v. 139. 


130. 

MudshiU sect, tb«, v. $5 
Mesdows, T. T.: Tk 4 Chiiwt Aid 
(Mr RtMHofU. cited, v, 3^5^ *<• 
Mcuu, P. A.: Aftaeu CrvioMotioiu of 
At Andts, cited, vi. 36 r. 

Mccce, V. 57s n., 688 n.; vi. 44. 
Medee, the, iv. to 3 . 480, v. i 33 , 
»??. 3®4 «<. ?i7i «. 3 30, 
Medit. Kia^ou of, iv. 480, 

Medici, Gievia&i d«*, ttt Lso 3 C, 
Pope. 

Media^ iv, $3t. 

Med^raeUe leogui^e, the, v. 499 n. 
Megelepolis, iv, 3:x. 

Menn. iv. 309 n. 

Meh^ 'A 3 l, iv. 76, 77. 7®. 4 ^*! 

T. 395 R.: vi. 333 sad R. 

MehoM l' 0 BD 3 nli,Siilt 3 fi,v. :ii n, 
Meimsd 11 ’OtmknIL Sultia (the 
Conqueror), iv. 619, 633; v. io 9 R., 
333 R.; vi. 286, 191 ead r., 199, 
303 n. 

Mehoied KdpfUlil, vL 300 . 

Mehfsed SdkdUo, iv. M3-3 n. 
Meldihe ptrtf, the, iv, 393 k.; vi. 233. 
Mellart, iv. 302 . 

Melo of Beri iv. 40:, 403 r., 613 a., 
6 t 3 ; V. 30 C n. 

Melee, iv, 03. 

Memphis, of (671 h.c.), iv. ^1. 
Meoftoder of Athw, vi. 454; ated, 
iv. 120. 

Meaeader ofBectru, v. 132, 

Meaen*. vl, 38 n, 

Meenenite sect, the, v. 16$, 169, 271, 
17 *. 

Mentuhotsp IV, Emperor of E^ype, 
vi. X90,193. 

MercaBtiliflD, rv. 167, x 7 d. 

Mercii, Kiafdon of, Iv, 486, jot. 
Mendidi, Geors*: ^ow'r Oraoe, 
rte d, iv. 1 30 . 

Merztepab, Eiapcror of Egypt, vi. 
307. 

Merodsch-fielidia, Kioj of BsbyloD, 
iv. X 03 , 478, 479 . 480, 

MerovTDgiui Dyniery, ifae, iv. 486. 
Mesaspiios, the, v. zjp, 

Methodist Movemeet, the, iv. 223 n., 
379 R, 

Methodius, the Apcetle of the* Sieve, 
iv. 375, 60$ n., 606, 609 end r. 


INDEX 

Metleraich-Wianeburg, CleeneotWeo' 
zel Lotfaer, tv. 299 r. 

Meric CiviUatioD; egricultun) tech' 
aique of, v. 33 x n.; buberiens, 
preerare of, iv, roe; breekdom of, 
tv. 10$, X07; outure of, v. 437 r.; 
dieiattgratioD of, v. 41, 93 n,, 

8 7 n.\ vi. 3 f),; ex ti octio n of, iv. 1; 

.trieidsl conflicts, iv. $03; v. 42, 
93 R.; geognphical nage of, iv. xo6 


R.: marcha^ of, iv, $02; v. 280; 
Mfyia Civiliaooo, reletioa to, iv« 
xe6fl., X08: V, S5 mythology of, iv, 
35 R.; proleteiist, exremsl, v, 380; 
religi^ of, V, 437 R., 533 R.; vi, 3 
•ia, tease of, v. 437 r.; Time of 
Trmbla, v. 93 n.j unitv, eexise of, 
vi. 3 n,; Yucetec CiviliAtioii, e^ 
eorptioD of, iv. x, xe$, xod r. : v. 

89: Weatero CivQusooxi, abtofpooo 
by, v. 43, 4J, 89. 

Meucc: u lucceseor stem of Speciih 
Empire, iv. xo6; Church end fltexe, 
releoons between, iv. 3x9: huaea 
sechBce in, iv. 635; 'Indisnt* of, 
iv. 8c; Uterecy in, iv. 53; R«vo]u- 
tioxi (aj), x 9 >o), iv. 80; ■^>■1 condi* 
tioiu in, iv. 8o>2; Spsxusb cooflueH 
of. V. 45,46,89,92 n.; Speeish Vice- 
royalty in, XT, 8 q; Weston Civilise* 
two, relatiOD to, iv. 8^2 . 

Meyer, E.: Gudikhte der AUtrUnuy 
cited, iv. 409, 4x3; v. 530 $40, 

6x0fl., 6 x 3 , 6 $ 3 n., 696 R.; vj, 3^33, 
34, x2 {R., t3p^Q; UrtprtotgmdAn- 
jSiftdei ChrvfsUxm, cited, v. $43, 
S 6 o, ^x- 3 i 649 R.: vi, 368 - 9 , 446 ^ R. 

Meiji, Emperor of japeit, v. 656-7 n, 

MieM.Ou^oftbeKusbaaSfV. J53 n., 
375 R. 

MichMl I Cetularius, Petrandi of 
Conftentinopie, iv. ^1 r., 6x 3 xsgf,, 
630. 

Michael Ptellus, iv, 356^ 358 n. 

Michad ni, Eoworor, jv. 345. 

Michael VI Straaoticut, Emperor, iv, 
601 n. 

Michael VIIZ Palaeologua, Emperor, 
iv. 6x5*n6, box, 622, 623; vi. 184. 

Microcoem sad Maerecoam, iv. 397, 
482 R.. 649; V. 21, xoon., 3370,, 
380, 382 aad «., 383-4* 385. 394; 
VI. X70. 

Mihira^a, White Hua war-lord, 
V, 27^. 

Mikn, rr. 276; v. 637; And-Autalaa 
riamg in, iv. s86, 387, 288: aa 
Romaa Imperial Apitil, iv. $94. 

Miletus, iv. so, 203, 207-S. 

Militarian: military virtuet io relation 
to, iv. 64^51; suiddalneaa of, iv. 
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465 ttM., $03-4, 64a. Su ain 
tatdv AcHjUA!«e; AssvaiA; Babv- 
LONu: B a m ama w ; Cbaiuuackbj 
East Robaak Ekpiw; GotHAKYi 
Inca Ewpois; ImA'Il ShXji 
SavawT; Italy; JtfAN; Jvuis 
Camak; KHAm: MctKOOU; Mu* 
OMAL BMPim; Ottoman Bmtiu; 
RoKAK EKnfa; Roman Statv^ 
$A>A wis: Saviou» : wiiii the iwonl; 
Tkotumr III; TiwK LafE; Ti* 

MURID EMPm; 'n’iN BuFiu; WAHi 
a»d ttnJtr of'civiluatioite. 

Mihon. Joho, V. 496 n.\ Odi m th« 
Mortiutt ^ Chru^’j N«eit«<Yi ated< 
T. 694. 

MicDtiis: u locitl drill, W. 123-4, 
40 ,377; vi. 175 -^ 6 ,455; €«•• 
non w eMeotuI condiaoo of, iv. c; 
dtager* ettendeat oa, it, 13$; folk* 
nieiiMiy m rtlttioa vj. 4^; 
functioo* of, io primithe eooetice 
end i& dviHxetions, iv. 247^-8, 334, 
444; impect of dviluAtion on, 
iv. 444-s; litemiy, vi. 433 mMm 
oechaoisatioo 10 Rleuoa to, iv. 
134 V. 30 , x;6; neaeu* of, 

TL 35S; of eaceeton of the tribe, 
▼, 3^; of daiptegratiag civiliM* 
does, ▼.! 99, 301 - 4 , 303 ; of heeoee, 
«i. 43i>3; of primitive eooiniee, v. 
19^8; perfunctory, vthie of, v. 
198; r^sol of, by dceucMAt 
minority, v. 34; repudUtion of, v. 
384; revolution io reUtioa to, jv. 
»3S; eubetitutee for, v, 377-B; 
tnnAfiguratioa la rekdon to, vj, 
166 n.; v/ithdrtweJ of, by nu^cy, 
IT, 6; T. tpp. Su ofre under Radia* 
TWN; Tbuanct, 

Mififti, Emperor of CUot, v. 14$ n. 
Mi^, K., vi. 30 ?, 440. 

Miooen CiviLutioo: treheeolegieol 
erjdetwM for, It. 64, x:$ ; t. 85, 33d, 
43?, 480.491-4 K.; vj. 3x4; borbnr- 
kae, pmaure of, iv. 6$, 503,64$ n.; 
V, 463; birds, stticude towards, vj, 
360; nrsakdowD of, it. 64-^, 1151 
culture of— art, v. 460; ti. 543; 

— ndiation of. v. 336 n., 369, 

— eeripc, V. 84, 491-3 disin- 
tegntioB of, fv. &4-5; v. 84, 480; vi. 
314 (ree oIm drlow, mder moletcrmt, 
promkeuicy. Tum of Troubles); 
drees, v. 436 n,; Emtisc Civi- 
lisetioa, coatan with, v. 336 n.; 
ooviionmefit. hvciue, iv. 64'*j; 
entinctien of, iv. 1; fmtricidil con* 
fiicts, iv. 6^-S, 504; vi 236 ind a.; 
Hellenic CiviliMtioa, apparennuos 
to, fV. 331 , d 4 S H.; r. 434; Indian 


Summer of, iv. 64; intemsnuni 
fdlowutf. iv. 17,19,33,109 n., 4^4 i 
V. 44, 86, 437469, 3s», 480; 
marehM of, iv. $03; v. 336 n.; rro* 
letariet, euemal, iv. 351; v. 436-8; 

13* » br^-through v. 
446^; — liteature croud 1^, v. 
401; —milits^ frontier against, V. 
436: proletariat, interna], lack of 
evideaee for, v. 84,8?; promiacufty, 
examples of, v. 463,4^; religion of, 
V. 84*5, 86, 681 n.; vi. 276; rout- 
riUy-relaM, vi. 313; aaviour-god, 
vj. 276; Time of Trouhlee, iv. 64; 
V. 436,49311.; vi 3x3,337; universal 
church, tracee of, v, 84; universal 
state, res MiHoe. Set obo under 
Ackabam. 

Mioorideer 

alieo, proTscciao of, iv. 187,190. 
crearivai aehievemeata of, v. 34; 
appearance of, in response to new 
challenge, v, 49-^2 ; ceaevt with 
dominant irunonties, v. 49x099.; 
degaaentioB into dominsfit mi* 
Doritiea, iv. r*6, 234, 497-8: vi. 
ti4, X15, j7o; division M Ubeui 
in relation to. It. 334 SS99.; 
fadura of, to respond to suocessive 
challenges, fv, 443 rsfg., 260 *099.: 
V. 40; duidity and v«nadUty of, 
Y 39, 3:, 33, 33: in riatuml or- 
gsniama, iv. X35; kae of ereative 
power by, iv. 5, 6; v. 30, gr, 195, 
198; msjontiea, reletion to. >v. 
43*. 433, 434-Sj V. 20,.195-6; 
personnel, recruitment of, nooi 
dominant minority, v. 33-4; primi¬ 
tive soeietiei, no, v. 19^ 

7; raeul oompoeitloo of, v. saw.; 
nM of, in disiniegratmg civihaa- 
tiens, V. ^3-4; withdrawal-nid- 
reture o^ cv. 34; v. 39, 29$. 
dominant: 

oiondoR, eiampJes of, v. 397. 
archaiam of, v. 388-9, 398; vi. 118- 
xp*., 4:9*099., 437-8, 488, 377. 
43»-3* 

baxbaxkauon of, t. 459, 467-80, 
A8a, j3& 553. 

creative echievemeota of, v. 30 rs^., 
53 XS99.: alien or iodigeaous in- 
•piration of, v. 34X m^ 9.; pan¬ 
theons, V. 539-34; VJ. IS 
idiools of philosophy, t. 33, 3^ 
39-40, 56, 78,131, J38, 534; vi- 
280 q., 331, 338; univeraal states, 
V. 30 , ax, 33,46, 36, S 4 - 4 , 56, 79. 

J .3B; vt. i5».,38oa., 33:. 347. 
Gujal influences of preletanst, 
eutoeptib^ty to, v 449-j. 
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MiiiontM«« dominint (mti.). 
de^n^iatiao of, ia tlko-built uai* 
tctmI awea, v. iej- 4 . 

{letaehmesc of, v. 389*^, 39J-4, 

3^ 398, 

dnft »eaK of, v, 397. 
fbrciMe imposiboo of phUoMraby or 
religion, atteiBptB it, v. 646 
fnqiodal wirftro u eviduce of, 

T. 3?-8, 41-3. 

futurum of, «. 398 i vi. tis- 
f«atla»es dkiOayed by, r. 38^^ 
47-5a. 58, 78-ft 383. 388-90. 
law, oimcept of, vi 17, >8. 
martyrdom, quest for, v. 37S, 379, 

397.40s, 406-7, *©9. 
penooneJ ofi alien eletDeota, v. 88- 
90; chaogcs in, v. and tt; 

type# of, V. 3^ aw.;conqueror, 

» 37-8, 43-7, »"•. t«8 a., 389; 

— hangiMiJ, V. 36-7, 38, 40-1. 

So n., :o8 a., 203, 389; — philo* 
aopbex, v. 39-40,56,78-9,39©;— 
public aervant, v. 38-40, 47’^a, 

56, 78-9. 383, 390 J — 

V. 36-7, 38,40,80 i©8 0., 383, 

389. 

profetariaimboa of, v. 397, 407, 

44X. $98 MR. 

promiaouiry, luiiefider to acnae of, 

Y. 3^, 441 rtR. 

raeeptiYiW of, v. 411-5, 448-50. 
reiuaal of mtmmiM by, v. 
rtladoc to ufioeatfv# majority, vi. 
*79««* 

rok of, in diaictegradog civUiaa- 
tiooa, V, 10 MR, 

•alf-cootrol aborm by, v. 397,400^ 
lift, a«a«« of, V. 397. 434-7, 439« 
ataoe nacuro of, v. 35-6. 
tnAadguradoa of, v. 398. 
truancy, lapa« iate, v. 378,39?, 404, 

405-6, 407, 40^:0, 473-6; VI. 

. . 

unity, aease of, v. 397-8; vi. 4^ 

10,11,17^:$. 

violence, addietaoo to, iv. 133-4, 
xii-*; T. t99, aozMR., 337, 3B3, 
388-90. 397. 

vulgariatian of, v. 453-e; vl 236-7. 

Wit Cabineo M enrwleaof, iv. 298- 
9. Sft alsc mder iSiOLffrAUAT. 
eaotarie, iv. 233 reqg. 
penaTiaod, iv. #38. 

Micoa, Tbaliiaocracy of: aa Micoao 
ufuvertal Kite, iv. 84; v. 52, 56; 
vi. 327; duntioa of, vi. 31 a, 337; 
ovenhr^ of, iv. 64. 78; r. 236-7, 
187,463, ^;vi.3ra. 

Minbeau, Hooori CabHel Riquetti, 

CoiDta dfl, iv. 150 aad n. 


Mirditea, the, iv. 367 a. 

Miraky, Prince D. S.: in ConBndr* 
JVfameuef Haipr^, chad, iv. 96 n, 

Misei, maeucre «(4.0. jSoiX v. 71. 

Mitaaniaoa, the, iv. 4730.; v. 497. 

Mhbradataa 1, Paiduan Emperor, 
V. 60: n. 

Mithiudacea II, tbe Greet, Parthian 
Emperor, v. 602 n. 

Mithradatea VI Eupator, Kine of 
Podtua, iv, 266, a?:, 507, 6ien,; 
V. 69, 543' 

Mithraiam: art in relation to, vi, 509- 
5>3. ** religion of lol^cre. 

V. 99, 127".; aaoology in relation 
to, V, |82, 540, 54j; Chriadaoiry, 
competition tvtih, v, 81,122; geneaia 
of, T- 8x, 96, ivj, 369-70. 553; 
genueaeaa of, v. ri?: God, coq- 
e^cioc of, V. 138; neUeoic lad 
Syriac elementaia, v. 576: iaspira* 
tioa of, v, 360-1. 36*; vj. 3*9; 
Maoiebaeisffl in relaaon to, v, 576, 
577/ miUtaney. vein of, v. 127».; 
propagation of, v. 8x, 366, 579; 
colaiaaee of other cult#, vi. 46,48. 

MIeb MelJai), Aimeniaa mer¬ 

cenary in East Poman aerviee, v. 

,,aS4. »JS. a9V ^ 

Moabttea. the, iv. 262. 

Mobaez, fianle of (a.d. rjab), v. 514, 

Mobmands, the, v. 306. 

MoiflD, VL 318. 

Moldavians, the, iv, 491,49a. 

Moltfce, Helfanutb voo, iv, 846,647, 
648: cited, iv. 643. 

Moiiuiuea,' Chro*aea 3f£eora, 
dted, V. 226. 

Mooeavacta, iv. 280 and a 

MoagolU, Inner, v, 318. 

McogoliA Outer, v. 317-18, 3x8 n. 

Mongol Empire; aa Far Eaatem uoj- 
vereai state, iv, 3, 87; v. 3, 45, 53, 
54, WS. XI6, 308, 348, 349, 655; 

VI. 30s, 327; aa melong-pot, v. xxa- 
15: br^-up ot V. Ill, 116; dura* 
tionof, V. xta;vi. 308,3i?;txtenal 
proktaiiat of, v. 182 and it., 283, 
289; foundadon of, vi. 191, 327; 
range of, v. xt2, 248, 281; reaton- 
cion of, v. 53-4. 

Mongols, the: Araba. relaCiona whh, 
iv. 446, 4475 vi. 2121 'bennera', v. 
316 A, 317, 318; China—conqueat 
of, iv. 87,98,494f 496; V. 248,308-9, 
348, 447-8; Vl. 30s, 306, 307; — 
expulsion from. iv. 87, ity, 49:; v. 
3. 4. S-6, r:6, 309, 348, 340, 351, 
358, 449 A; Vl. 193, 305-6; Cbineae 
attitude rewards, v. 3-4 348, 

34^51, 449 n.j — dmemtistion 
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frOQ), V, 3-4 n., 54, 348; — More*, the, v. 637 ftcd it, 641 n.; wtr 

Repubbci rektioM «itb, v. 5(7; of the, iv. 279. 

— muuoM to ithrntition by, MormoM, the, it. 365 n. 

T. 309: — eectleineac of, emons,* Moreeid, Fnaeewo, tv, 380. 

T. 474-5 "■; «w4UMt* of, V, j > 3, Morro, AJberto jii, tu CnoOiiT Vllf, 
114. it6, 248; eruptioA ei from Pope. 

mpp«, iv. 95, 496; V. 348, 38e n.; Morroae, Pietro 4 i, m CnArtm V, 
Golden Horde, v. *8:, *83, 383, Pope. 

3I4*., 389, 313, 5:5 R.; vi 331; Moccow: burning of (a.O. 1813), iv. 
heroic poetry of, v, 31^ Hufigtry, 16j: eack of (a.o. 138a), v, 3xa. 

invaeion of, v. 382 h-; Jtpvt, rele* Moeee, t. xip’^OR,; vi. 39 x., 43 a., 
tioaewith, iv, 93«ndR.;v. 103,3x7, 185, 

3x8; vi, 320 x.j lannuege eod eoipt Motoori Norinigi, vi. qo. 
o£, V. 500 ». i Meadcib, stroule with, M^oe, vL 36. 
iy. 447,448 { V, *48; Minchu, rel«> Mu'iwiyabf, Calipb, v.36, 73 ».,449- 
tiou with. V. 3x6 n., 474 R.; miU* 50,463,67511., ^7; vt.t88,19a, 305. 
terinn or, v. 3:8 q.; militaiy Mu'iwiyu iX Cehpb. v, 336 b. 
ornoMtioA of, ▼. 447-8; nulittr? MoUnk. She^, v. 701. 
rech^oe of. 446^; Orthodoi Mugbel Ecapire. the: tb«& aeture of, 
ChrwtiaA eoldien m lervkc of, v. v. 54, 97, 347, 537; m Hiadu uni' 
349-50; religioA of, v. (X4-X6; vi. ver««l elate, rv. 3, 97, 98; t. 53, 54. 

73X; — Buddhitm, convenioR to, 105, 304, 308-9, 5x5. 537, 6^; vt. 

IV. 497; V. X16, 3 «8 B, 358; 189,3*7; btedc-up ot». 93.304.3«*> 

— laUav coovereioii to, iv. 67,496; 667, 879 n.; vi. 189, aoo-i, 305, 

V. 116, 353, 357; — Neetorieo 301; Britieh Rlj, comptiiion with, 

Chiietiaa influence oa, rv. 496; v. iv. 97;diiiatiooof, vL 337; fbuoda* 

4*., 54 end r., 105, i!6, 350, 353, adoo of, iv. 98; v. 304. 679 B.;vi 

509. 348. ^x, 357, 358: Bum 189, X91, 349, 300"., 301, 337; 

lisvaetoa of, IV. 932*9?., xr8;v. 348, Indiao bofdbty ta, v. 347, 351; 

3’^. ^X5R.; vi.3ieH.; elave^rtidi^ lac^ua|e< of, v. 515, 5x6, si^:8; 

oy> IV. ^3*.; STrieo World, ia* aubtanam m, vi. 30^:: auluery 

vieioa V. X14, *48. Sm eke teehai^M of, v. 44s; r*Q» of, v. 
undrr *Aa*A*ia CAi,rpHATB; TatasA. 305; reancegtation of. by Bntiib Pij, 

Mooophyeite ChriatkAin! es abortive v. 53, 54; ^sioue F^cy of, v, 666 

umveneJ church, v, 076; 1* foeail mo n.. 679, 099-703; 'A. 305, 349 

of Syriec Civilization, v, 8,137 and md ft,', Sibiu, releiioiia with, v. 666 

n., 136-7; ae Syriac reectfoa agaiaet md a., 667 alBve>«yatcm of, v. 

HelleiuicD,iT, itS, 325-6 n., <93 a., 445^; luccctor etatea of, v. 187, 

V, 81 R., X27 md n., X37, 368, 369, 3^5, 5*6, 631 n., 667; Weetem 

37^> 575. 576, 578; oregoriao m buaceea mec, petMOation by, v. 

Anoaue, xv. 75 n., 40c; v. xx4, 444. i9a*«iroiaiecrAttAJt;SAfAwl3. 

293; io E£rot, iv. 86; v. 358; m Muhammad Ahmad,Mahdf.iv.461"., 
Syria, v. 358; ia the uueaaua, iv. v. 3961*., 321 a, 6i5;v{.a37aMn. 
376 n.; iadiguoua iaapuation of, Muhammad, Prophet: enner of, iv. 
V. 368, 37x; liturgial language of, 334 b., 537; v, 673: confideccc in- 

vi. 6* n., 335; pexeecudoo of, in apired v. 230 n.; fataliam, ten* 

Roman Empire, v. 6791 ^^31 dency lowarda, v. 434 n.; God, 

•dipt u»ed by, v. 500, .oMciro ub^ coocepdon of, vL 44; HHrah of. v. 

Orthodox CKuanAK CkubCH. 673; Jew*, reladooa wiu, v. 658 

Moftotbeleto Chrietaamey, iv. 334. and a.; Meccan stone, presen^n 

Montenegro, iv. t7$ n.; v, 30:. of, v. 688 n.; metimorphoaia into 

Moftteauma, Aztec wai*lord, iv. 80 n., poIhieUn and conqueror, v. J38, 
te6. 676; RtoderatiOD of lerma impoeed 

Monderrat, Marqueaute of,iv. 285 n., I7, v, 674; Qunyab, relaoon* with, 

386 b. V. 674, 675 B.; rel^ua mfluencee 

Moravian Church, the, iv. 375,381 and on, v. taB, 330; religious tolensce 
n., 608-9. of, iv, 336. 

More, P. E.t C8rur tfu Word, cited, Mummiua, L., v. 37. 

V. 413, 539, 545-6; HtflemtK Mdnatcr, v. 585*.; Asabeptiat com* 
Pklwpfaa. eite^ v. 564; vi. j xiiODwealibat,v. (67> t7^x;vt.i:3. 
t43 n.; Plaumm, cited, v. 433-3. | Muntzer, Tbonua, v. X67 b,, 169 ■. 
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Murtd Bey, tbe Memluk, iv. 459-60, 
461. 

Miuld I * 0 «miu]li. Suitao, vL 19: n. 
Mtuid TV 'Oerajali, Suluo, >ri. 207. 
Murdoch, J.; History and, 

vi. 285 ind n, 

Murray, ProfieMor Gilbett; jl^amsm- 
r»n (tnnelalion), deed, iv. 8j6; 
Amtephaiet: A Sn^, and, vL 57- 
Ss.i Qo aliea inipiatioA of 
letiriac, v. 36071.; on Greek pbale- 
•opby ead Cluutien lave, vj. x $4 n.; 
OB happofytm of Euripidet, vi. 
446*.; oa legrad of HCnldde, vi. 
^ 7 - 8 : on uid Hellenic 

oiyihaion, yi, $22K.; on noriee 
told by sUree. vj, <08 'Setamim 
ead tbe World Or«rS in Bsuiys owf 
AAArtssss, cated. v. 386. 

Murtil 1 , King of Kherd. v, 364. 
MurnI ] I, Ki^ of Kherti. v, ai 7-4 a, 
Mdti. tbe eoaqueror of tbe IbeiW 
PeniaeuU, v. 243 n. 

MueeMT. IT, 480. 

Muecovite Einpin, (be: c* Rueeian 
Ordtodoz Ciuvtian Uuveml State, 
iv. 3, 83. 88. pa; v, 53, 312-13; vi. 
327, 327; Coewdu, relelioM whb, 
T. 3(3-14; vi 227 ; duimrioB of, vi. 
327; esMuion of, v. 114. 3*3; vi. 
19^5: fouadtaoQ of, iv. 2,88,92, 
iiS; T. 312; vi. 1^1, IPS a,, 209. 
309, 3x1, 327; laoUa Summer of, 
ji. 294-5, aop; Uo^unfiee of, v. 527; 
Mmidiu Empire, metioae with, 
V. 3:6; nmede, tuu^le widx, fr. 
93 i« 89 ., 1:8, 491; V, 248, 282 n., 
312, 5(3 K.; VL 3100.; nlly-ead* 
nUpee of. vi six. 

Mueh^b^irduk, Kiog of Babyloe, 
IT, 478, 479. 

Mueonhu Rufue, Ga\M, vi. 355*^. 
Mtneolmi. Benito, iv. 219, 220; «a 
ee^our-ercbaui, vi. 221; impenel* 
icai of, uispifadoQ of, v, 336—7; 00 
nilitancm. iv. 644 648; Rctnegzio) 

origin of, iv.! 8 a., 2U a,; v. 573 n. 
MuiteB BdrUdje, v. jxx a. 

Mu'taaifQ, Cdipb, v. 256 a. 

Myceoee: Acbaeea capnire of, t. 236 
and a., 287; 2$ warden of maichee, v. 
336 a. 

Myeenacana, tbe, jv, jca. 

Myeeiinua (Menkaute), King of 
Egypt, ir. 409; T. 2. 

MyMae, tbo, v. an, 

Nabia, Deepot of Sparta, vj. 220, 253. 
Naboiiidua. Eraperw of Babyioix, iv, 
coo, 469 a ; V. X2a, 426; vi. 30, 94, 
95 . ^ 99 . 307 a. 


NabopoJaaCar, Emperor of Babylon, iv. 

xoo, 469 a., 477, 480; V. sa; t{. 189. 
Nadir, King of Afghinieean, t. 333. 
Nadir QOll Shih Afihir, t. 44-5, 
679^. 

Nabum the Elkoehite, iv. 469 a. 
Naimaoe, (he, t. 230, 309. 

N^af. iv. $22. 

Nanak, iv. 231; t. $37 a,, 663 a.. 668. 
Napaca, principality cd, v. 2 m. 
Naplea: oity*Rateof, iv, 334 a.; king- 
oom oC V, 62X, 62a. 

Napaleca I, ^nperor: birth of, v. 
fos a, ; cempaigna of, v, 619 a., 023, 
624, 628-9, 633, 64:; career of. v. 
6:9 and a,, 623; deatb of, v. 633; 
Egypt, wpedition to, ir. 457, 458- 
60, 468; V. 620, 623 2nd a.; failure 
o f ceuaae of, v. 627 1099 .; — con* 
•equenoea of, v. 63:, 6t6^|2; geniua 
of, T. 504, 619; Goethe, interview 
with, V. 63s n,; inepiracton of, t, 633 
BJid a.; iniamment of enony citi^ 
zena, iv. xfia too Elba, iv. 33$; Pope, 
reladona wj^ rv. 577; provetunce 
of, rv. 219; V. 621, 022-3, ^56 **•: 
rtiigioiu i^cy of, V, 7ro, 7 1 :; Vene* 
ran dominiona, pirtidoQing of, v, 
300 n.; zenith of power of, v. 633. 
Sm abo wtdsr Ibsaun 
K ap^eoa III, Emperor, it . 173, 466; 
V. 640 a., 641 a. 

Napoleonic Empire, set wader Faurcs. 
Nanmain, Akkadian war-lord, v. 44, 
203, 262, 264, 651 a., 655; vi 184, 
» 33 " 4 » 

Na/mer, ICing of Egypt, ir. 503, 504. 
Ninea, Viceroy of Ita^, iv. 5^, 60s 
Niaica, Me in^ SciPio Najica. 

Nifir, Caliph, ri, 213 , 285. 
N 4 »ir-ad-I^ ShAh v. 174 n, 
Nationaliam: aa domaaBt inatitutioB 
of Weetem World, It. :66,167, 288, 
407; definition of, tv. 407; D«im- 
02207 Induaojaljsm ui relarion 
to, IV. 158. 163-3, 4 « 7 ; V. i 4 ; 
eonleaiMtuml aapect of, v. t6<^x; 
eeoDoane, rv. (67 repg., 179; frustn- 
tioB of, iv. 187, X89-90: geauia of, 
iv. 158,162-3; idolstroue nanue of, 
iv. 407-8: languagea in relation (a, 
vi, 63 neglect of in 18:5 peace 
aecilemeat, iv, 299 operation of 
devolution, rv. x8o-8; -^by 
revolutioB, iv. 187, x88^; politic 
map in relation to, iv. x8s mm.; rue 
of. iv, :6s * 9 *: S^laliim in 

relation to, v. 186; triumph in 
1919-20 peace aenkment, iv, 299 n, 

I iSm oho under CaiKA; CoMMVTtiSM; 

I PRAKCI; QaBMAHY; HAPfbuito 
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Monaacmt; IsuiMic CnujurtoN; 
Italy; Pbisia; Statbs: fiAOoqal; 
TuiKXT; Union of Sovivr Socuv 
Or RsrvBLica; Ukhs) Statib of 
Ambmca; Wbtbn Ciytlization. 

Ninir«: humao roMtcry o{» v, t64--<, 

m. 377 . 4«; of, Ti, 

mechmicu oovimo hy, 

rv. t»!, 1B9> prodi^t? ir. 39; 
rtamt to, o- 377, 403; $6* *4®; 

oaifOmut^ of» vi, 137, 4:29. 

Nazo*> iv, its n. 

Nobu*^i*HiA»T, Emp&ror of 

Ion, TV. too. 4 ^F., 4S0: V. Si. 94 . 
X18, ISO, 3S7; vi. 1S9, 190, 199. 

NeccMity: u possible cause o{ bfsak* 
doms of civiluatiOQj, iv. 7^9; 
wonhip of, V. 419 4099,, 6ij; oi 30. 
S«e oiic OTmMis’tsw. 

Nectaoebos II, Kiog of Eg^pt, vj. 

44^ 459 * 

NegTOpcnU. War of, iv. 278, 

Nueinii^ vi. i?. 

Neri, Sainc Philip, ih Philif. 

Nero (L. Domitius Ahei>obirbus), 
Empmr, V. 36,454; vi aor, aos 
* 5 ^. 33 i> 37 i 374,456. 

Nenaa Shaoraali, Cathollcua of 
Gregoriao Churth, iv. 628. 

Nerva, M. Cocoeius, Emperor, vi. 
61 n., X 92 > >53. 271 , 370, 37a fl. 

Nssto fiaft Chmiiafiity: aS' abortive 
UAieervaJ church, r, as foasti of 
Syhac Civiliaoea. v. 5 , izy and n., 
136; as partial revmion to Adop« 
liooisn. It. 6 a6, 630; as S^nac 
reactioo against HelleoisiD, iv, 118, 
jas^ a., S93 a.; v. 81 a., 127and*1., 
* 37 . 366. 3691 ) 7 <^i, $ 7 $. $76. 578; 
io Caotnl Asia, Iv, 4^; v. 350, 
660J vi. 94 n.; in Far ^c, v. 114. 
1 X 5 . * 3 ?"*. 309; *0 'Irtq. V- M. 
x 37 n.; in Kurdiaiu, v. :37 a,: 
iodigcoOus inspiiation of, v. 368, 
371; liflirgicalianniigeof. vi. 6a *L; 
poaidoo Ssaanian Empire, 

V. 250, 659; propaptioxi of, iv. xo> 

n. ; script us^ 1^, v, goo. S«« ai*« 
wider MoKOOU: religion; NoaiADa. 

Setbeclanda, the; Napolcanic &npire, 
relation to, v. 631, 625, 63s. 

Netberianda India, v. 45, 46, x$8. 

Neunurh of Brandeoburg, devaats* 
uoii of the (ax. X758), fv. 147. 

Nevaki, AlQ:acder, Saint and Grand 
Duke, vi, x8$. 

New England, Indian Suinnier io, 

iv. 59 . 64 « 

New Meaioo, Indiana of, iv. 80 rt. 

New Orleans, Barde of (A.P. X815), 
iv. 29$ n. 


New Spain, Spanish Viceroyahr of, 

iv. 20s, X06; V. s8o; vi. 327. 
NrwconiB, Colonel, iv. 64X, 64a, 648*^. 
Nswapapeis, tTianny of, iv. 293^ 
Nieaee, Council of (ax. 325), iv. 627; 

Principality of, vL 298^ n. 
Kicageras of Mesacor, vi. 394, 433. 
Nu^henis I, Patruiida of Cooscan- 
tineple, iv. <95,602. 

Kieep^rua Fbow, the elder, iv. 

367, 6:0 fl. 

Nicephems Phocaa, Emperor, iv. 388-. 
9 . 390 . 400, 403, $22 60:, 6ti; 

v, 108, 358 n. 

Nichirenf v. 96 teq^. 

Nichsaaiam. vi. 329. 

Nicholaa 1 , Poes, iv, 339 n., $96, 597 
and n., 599. w;. 6oj6, 6070., 6 m n., 
609 n, 

Nicholas II, Pope, Iv. $53. 

Nicholas IV, Pope, Iv. 570. 

Nicholas I, Tur M Ruaris, v, 41. 
Nicholas IT, Tear of Russia, v. 49; «i. 
3tx n. 

Niciaa, aoo of Niceracua, iv. 464 n. 
Nicolai, G. F.: TAe BMagy <(f S'ff, 
cited, iv. 64B. 

Nkolaua 1 , Patriarch of Conatazni* 
aopi^ iv. 384, 386 w,, 598-9, 600, 
60:, 6 qs. 

Nietaache. Friedrich Wilhelm, vi. 217. 
NilsaoB. M. P.: Mmoeo^^wennssn 

Aefifion and iu Survioal in Greek 
Rriigiofl, cited, v, 84 n,, 86 n. 

Nilua, Saint, iv. 357 n., 359. 

Nina'^ iv. 469 and n., 47:, 480, 481, 

S 3,484: vi. 38«., 189. 

unaga, iv. 88, 9a; v, 4a, 44, 103, 
635 n., 656; vi 92,186, x88, 304 s., 
305 and s,, 309. 

Nogaret, Guillaume, iv. 5:4, $41, $49. 
Noldeka, Th.: DetJranueht Netieiiai' 
spot, cited, V, 60C-2; and SchwaUy, 
r.: OetcAuftle da GorAu, dtsd, 
V. 230 *. 

Nomadic CivildatieQ: acreat of, iv. 
*3^ 3^i disintegration of, v, 3:6; 
prolatiartti ercemat, v. urrew.; 
vL 331^ Waatam Civilisation, rafa* 

' tiena with, iv. 2; 7^, 425 w. 
Nomade: adminiKnuiva CMvicae of, v. 
443; aa shepherds ofman, V. 28:, 41^ ^ 
as Types of domlnammirtority. v. 36; 
drsMof, V. 470 A. ; empires aenbliahed 
by, v. 28:; vi. $ ft. {it£ aho under 
Khaxam; Kumwa; Mancuus; 
MONCou; PAsTKrAa/s; SemRANs); 
ert^cioB fnm Steppe, xv. 44i'2 
«., 44 ^. 49 ^ 49 ®; V. I 4 i n,. X 43 
144 , 220 , 245 *^>* *73 *W-. 

284; languagai of. v, 473-4; nulnary 
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tcdiAidue of, ir. 440 n., 444 tod OdrTwe, v. 439 a., m. 

H., 440-?; V. 417 n., 442; po4i* Oeaotheo, doo, sxo. 

twa of in AJ>. xjlc, it. 491-2; OtconiaM.L.:La VuR^eutedam 

^n tpt<i » befo(« in a.p. 1938, v. Byaemtin au Ten^ det 

31 8; ftc«ptini^ of. t. 44s, ^3; CamiUnu tidaAnfa, ated. it, 6aofi. 

relifioo—tike. tnmuJtnnt b Act Olyndiat, t. 37. 

of, V. 220 tr.; — Budd^um, v. 356; Omdonnan. Btctle of (A.D. 1898), iv. 

— Kiaduitas, t. 355^: — Iikm, 46x».i vi. 227. 

IT. 496: T. 2S t-a; — Muaichuiim, Omortag, Khwi of Bulgaria, it. 377 n., 

T. 2$o; — Nantorianiam, v, SjO; 38c n. 

— ZoroMCrianian, aniipatby to, v. Onegeaiua tb« Hun, t. 473^ 

249; aodeotaiy locietiea, rtltd^ Cscontcritutof Atbena,v. 698 and a,, 
wia, IT. 492-3, 497 ; t. 203, 3!? A., vi tl A. 

36x, 313-23, 318-17; teehni^ua, Opimiut, L., vi 41’S, 455* 
idoUndoB ir. 433. S*t afro Orchetteeot the Wcahky, iv. 47. 
—rfiT ACHA84 IHXAK Bmkrb; Ordof, roltdon to difOrder, v. 419-20, 
Bactma; Manckos; Muscovm Origea of Alezaadria, t. 367, sS^i vi. 
Bktim; pAirrauM; PftOtnAAlAT; 1:4 a., 2690., 485 a.; dtod.vi. 369 

QtanMl: Roman Empius: Roman n.,4a3. 

StaTB; Siutrop MONAito?r; and Orofiua, P.: Adwsidm Baforw, cited, 
tnAr nacaae of driliBlwna. v. 226-7. 

Noeaua of PaaepoUa. vi 75. Orpbaua, cnyib of, iv. 123,12^, 131; v. 

NordtriacA Uagu««a, t. 4^. 2>a andn., 2x^13, 231; vi. 373-6, 

Nomana, (haraaoiidaiaofmajtiiet, 277. 

IT. 303; origin of, T. 605 A.; Papacy, Orthodox Chfiatkn Church, the: 
rektioiu with, fr. $47-^, 6tt-i2, biibopa, ippoiirtxneai of, iT. 633.11.; 

6X2 A,; aettlsnent of in France, dootrina] quaatioiia. iv. 603 

V. 39X, 6^ 0. Set also under Eatt 608 a.^ 616; H^entaco, It. 3|8, 

Roman BM?m; Imrian Pb^in* 339; looooclaatic movement, it. 

Wia; Italy: aouthem; Sicilt. 374, 337. 3}*”-, 3^ 385. 394-7. 

Nom Uaguage. the, vi. 64-5,66, 69. 602, 604, 626, 638. 631; v. 679, 

Nonheli0e,Lord,iv. 1940. 896A.; ri. 117, 3<^n.; liturgied 

Nortfamh^ aculpcarea in, ti, 31^ Ungu^e,que2aoaof,jv, 73,21^x6, 
20 and A. 37S~7» 38 r, 609; v, 3x9; vi. 020., 

Norway: arehaian to. vi. 63-4, 66 a.; miaaiopaiy work of, iv, 373-4, 

Doznaih, union with, vi. 64; inde- jn, 37^, 379, 605 0., 608; isona- 

pcndcnce, recovery of, iv. x8?: vi. CAiai. it. 336-8, 600 a., 604 n., 

64; ling!age of, ti. 63 re^;.; liten- 6x7 a., 620-j, 623 n.; Mooo^y> 

cure of. vi. 64. site Church, ralaiioiu with, iv, 3^; 

Novan. Battle of (ax. 1849), iv. 287. xayaddam. iv, 626 a.; oecumesical 
NovMrod. Reptib^ o^ iv. 2, 88, 92, claisu xv. 333, 33$; orthodoxy, 

lie; vi. 192, 1930., 309. defiaitwo of, it. 6m, 604; Fapd 

Kuhia, Egypdae conqueat of, v. 43. aupreaiacy, queedoo of, iv. 603, 

Nuhiana, the, v. a^; vi. 330. 604^97,; hi^cias movement, per- 

NiBtactiiMa, the. It. 30^, 31^ Mention of,iv. 364-7,371, 627,631, 

Numeriacua. M. Aurekua, Emperor, 6320.; quietiam, v. X04; Roo^ 

Ti. 373. Catholic Churth, rdationa with. iv. 

N uir i kl ia n a. the, v. *05, 2x5, 2x0. 71, 213-16, 375, 532, 544. 552, 359, 

NO^ad-:^Atib«g,MthmCd,T. 3S4 569, 374, 594. S95» 603/29?.; 

NuRuchi, Manehu war-lord, tl x 86. •crengtbaiiQg of organixation 
Nuaayiti. the. v. 684 0. AienM of, in cwelfm century, iv. 

619/209.; 'Zeelota’, iv. 62^1, 623. 
Ochrida, Arefabiahop/ic of, iv. 393 n.. Set alto under Catholic CtruacK; 

6 ^ Eaxt Roman Empibs; PATMAftcu, 

Ochna. m Ahtaabrxb III Ochue. Oecumenical. 

Oraviue, Oaeeu». vL 122 n., 2:9 a. Orthodox Chriadan Civilixadon, 

Ode of ChiaUoo«<ur-Maroe, zee body of: 

Uman II, Pmo. agranaaprchkoa, it. 72-3,354-5 n., 

Odonc, Friar, of Perdeoone, y. i :6. 395 /a??. 

Odevacer the Scirien, iv. 3320.; t. aliemarive coune of, hypothetical, 
77. MJ. #a5. A99- iv. 331-3. 
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Qftfafxfcit Chrittiui CmUutioo, miin 
bod^ of (wnf.). 

AnbK CivUixatieb, oobtact witfa, v. 

X09. 

Anbt, praaitfe of, ir. ?)-«, jst-s, 
3*7, 330. 33*. 334. 3f». 4®*-3* 
ftrchaum, eausplo* of, vi. 61^ aai-s. 
bArbariaiw; maimilatjoiv of, it. 373- 
4 * 37 ^^» ^3’’*; T.a9o;prea9UftU, 
iv, 68,3a4,330,332, y 9 n. ; v- 77 «., 

389, 390, a9>^. 5 m <z£m hdioui 
under proletiLrut, enenul. 

breakdom of, iv. 70, 7a, 93, 331, 
3f3i 360, 37<> 37a, 390) 392* 4*H« 
4^S» 4^> 59a* 60X, 6ra5 v. ag, 107, 

390, 393; vi. 298. 

Ubtre of gnvfty ir. 39^3. 
challoise*, Ttapoose fo, iv. 118, 323. 
ocy^citea, abKoca of, iv. 353-4 aadff. 
cr ea ti ve achieraieoti of, iv. 356 m??. ' 
culture of, iv. 357-8; ir^tecrure, vt. 
61; art, iv. 35^1 ;vi. xt6; Hd- 
Jaaic renaiaaacce, iv. 345 n., 358, 
360 362-3; literature, vi 73 ; 

— beroicpoetry, hr. 356 fi., 366 n.; 
V. asj-9, 396 M 95 , 335, 338 and 
n., 608 n., 609, 6i3-i3«.; vL 
331; — hktory, v. 357 radit* 
bofiof, iv. 3S7; v. 385, 393. 
da^fif, ayatcoa <a, vL 3^. 
diaiatagratioft of, rat ojooe mder ar* 
cbaiin;«)(dM0«i »ndar aspaaaion, 
futamau, miaonty, prokcariat. 
pracaUcui^, rout*raU7*ralapa<. 
aavioura, Time of Troublea. 
adueatioit. iv. 374-^, 345-6 »., 353 a, 
aaouwwiam la, it. 233-4. 
eip a n a ion of, it. 371, 37a, 376, 379 

»e9y>> 39*.4^ *a4 J47^ 1^-9. *17. 
fUtuTurn, ezamplM of, vi. 1:6. 234. 
geiMaie of, ir, 373-4, 3ax, 395; v. 
x39; vi 6x. 

growth of, ir. 33X, 332,353< 3P5» 421. 

6or'3i T, 33 ff., 384, 390, 292, 

HeQtfuc CivtlsMioi), relition to, It. 

6. t39. 148; vi. 6r. 

Jadias Sumioer of, vi X94. 
iaterregDuia, abortive, iv. 64; v. 394, 
39^. 

Iraate Civtlisalioa, coottct with, iv. 

49«; V. X09, 364 fi 
languasea of, rv. 338, 375-65 5*7, 

IT. 365 n., 630J V. 354. I 
oulitariiin of, v. 44. 
niaonty, doioinaac, v. 50,107-8. 
BatieaaliA,oiperatioa of.iv. 81,83 m. 
aoetada, rtUooa* with. iv. 7c, 7*, 98, 
118, i^n.. 385, 393n., 398, 4or, 
4®4"., 603 «., 609-10. 630; V. 43, 

114,447, «4-S, *94-5» 303. I 


364*1., 465; vi. 184, ^7 n. ' 5 m afro 
btiote uni/T proUtiJia^ external, 
outlying ragiofu, craativic/ of, it. 

356^* 

petition of: in aareathandaighlh cea* 
turiea, It. 327 Mgg., 395: io tealfa 
ceoQuy. iv, 331 - 2 ; m fbuRfaath 
oeotury, iv. in abnaaath 

ceotury, iv. 360—r. 
proietaiigt, external, v. 354-5, 389> 
303; vi. 331; barbaiiana ‘paaiad 
oa’ by other civilixationa, v. 389- 
93, 303; break‘tiirouBh by, v. 29r- 
3; barnc pocw uasted by, v. 

> )^Si Doax^groem’bar- 
bamaa, t. 392-5. 304; xailituy 
boaca agataat. t. 3 ' 93 - 3 , 3^; 
raligioa <«, t. 395-6,327,329. 5 m 
abo divot tntier bvbariaa*, ao* 
made. 

proletariauincamal, it. 359; v.93, to?, 
proauacuicy, examplea qS, t. 465, 
^tp-20, 

raliAon of, vi 329; Shi'iam, v. 363, 
3^-5, 663-4: ayucretiaxn, iv, 68- 
9; T. 11^1 X, 537, Stt aiio vr^a 
Onbodoz Cbrinian Cburth. 
rout'iidly'relapae of, vi 39S-300. 
tariouji: archaira, vi. 331-2; 

futuriati, vL 234; with the rpmid, 
vi 184, 186, 190-1, 199-300, 205- 
4. ^-6. 

mta, the; aggranditeneu of, it. 320, 
3 * 3 , > 4 ^W» 35 **^*< 404-5; 
church, talaoofis with, it. 346>7. 
35 *-^, 35 V 355. 359 , 364, 365, 
377 - 4 , 379 . 3 W, 5|6 n.. 593 W, 
605-7, 612-14, 6x^7, 6x9«M.; 
T. 77 n. 5 m ahn uftiar Ea 2T Rfr- 
MAttEwPlsa. 

Syriac CiviliaiioB, contact with, iv. 
399, 400, 401, 4®*-3i »o8, 246. 

252-4, 291, 363-4 *1. 

TifOB (u Troiiblaa, xt. 73, 360, 603. 
622; V. ro7, 292, 295. *96, 343-V 
325; VI. 184, 33 V 390. 3 » 7 - 
time*apaa o^ iv. 321. 
uiuveiial cbuithea, tbordTe, it. 68- 
0,76; V. xii, $63. 
tmivarta] atate, m Orrouak Eu. 
ruB. 

Weatera Civiluacian; ab*on**>oo by. 
ir. 78-9, 81, 84; T. 89, 295, 3 «» 
301; VI, ^00; corajMJUoo with 
hiitary of, it, 321-3, 334 - 5 , 34 ^*. 
a 4 V 346, 3 S 3 - 4 . 355 . 37 ^^ 99 : 
37^^; coptact with, iv, 77. 358, 
360 »r.. $62 Mjg., 368-9, 370, 379, 
559, 603 aapf., 610 B. 6i»; v. 44, 
143 It.; vi. 344; boetiLty towatda. 
It, 6x7 M97. 
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Ortbodoi Christiia Clviloatioo, Rua> 
•ico branch of: 

bubaniBa: tntmiliT^ of, v, 104; 
eooqucatcf, V. 3e<-7. las. Stea^ 
Mpi9 tmitr proletonai, omnnl. 
brec&doQU of, ir. 91-9, 95H^; vi. 
310 n. 

centnef gnTiv/offiy. 9 y^i vi, 309, 
3ton. 

chaUeogea, roa^ue to, iv. x:8. 
diaace^moo of, we iefee cmder a- 
ptMiPT*. futuin, miDonry, prole< 
tariat, rout-calfy'r«lapae, uviouia, 
Time of Trox^aa. 
eaotehdaco ^ iv, 334. 
ckpancion of, iv, 9$; v. 44, ae6^, 

' 595 « 

Far Eaatent CxviUaatiOD, cofitact 
with, ir, 497^; V. 3r4''l6. 
fdcunam, cumplee of, vi. lao-i, 343. 
aeneaii of, v. 090, 

Kelletuc CiviHxuie&, raladon to, v. 5. 
hmic poetry of, v. 303-3, 

3tt 609 n., <13 n,; ri. $ n. 
ladiiB Swnmer of, ri. 194-$, 309. 
IfBAic GriimtioB. contact «t lb, V. 44, 
raarcbea of, jv. 95; v. $4-5; rj, 347, 

3*?: ^ . 

miAonty, aonuamt, r, 4:, 49. 
new era, inau^ririoo of, vi 343. 
aoiiu4a, lakoona nitfa, ir, 93}029,, 
III, 4975 T. X04, a4«, a$t. 3U 
«??., 317. 3*3. 5*S"<; xSs, 
3x0 and s. Stt abo htiov vndtr 
proletanat, errenaal. 
proletariat, cEtcmal, v, 311-18; ri. 
^o; counrer-ofieniivea ega^r, v. 
31^1;; military froan againer, v, 
3IX, 3x3, 314. 3*3; auceeaaful re- 
abcaxtce to, v. jtx-t*. Sw ofro 
aioi)« tatdtr barbariaa*, aocnade. 
proletariat, iatereal, v. 103-4. 
religtoa of, tv. 391 n., <*3 n.; v. ao6, 
*9®. #91.3 ». 3<4. 37S «•; vi. tofr- 
7. , 

roui*raIiy<eUpae of, n. 308-13. 
•avieura: arelmta, ri **7^; with 
the aword, ri. t M**5,191, *0% 309. 
acau^ tb«, i^tization ir. 399 a. 
eurviMil (^, Ir. r, 

Tima of Troubka, tr. 9:-*, 96; v. 
3nx««,: vi. 18j, r9S«., *07, 
308-11, 3*7. 

tnaapUntaaon of, jv. 90; vt. 309. 
unity of, iv, 83-3, 89; v. w «. 
uoiv«c*al atate rw Muscovttb 
Em^uw: Romm«ov Ekpim. 
Weeiem CfviUaacioci: abaorptioa by, 
XV. 79, 82^, V. 89. 204; con* 
tact with. iv. 88, 89-90, 9 :; v. 44, 
613 Jt.; vL 310-11, 343-3. 


Oicaoi, the, iv. v. *14, 3iy, 465. 
*Osnin Paeha, defeader of Plavoa, vi. 
313. 

'Onnanlia, die, iv. 93; aa typea of 
domiaaai f&inoricv. v. 36; origio 
V. 34i radel compoaitiofi of, v. 
xe8«(.: rali^a of, v. 357. St« ofrc 
wiirr OTiOMArt Exrm. 

Oatxogotbs, the, ir. tt8, 334, 390, 
S<4; r. *6, ax?**., 33?-^; vi. 1*3. 
Otaoea, Satrap, v, 134 n. 

Otho, M. Salriua, Emperor, ri 373. 
Otto ! the Saxon. En^eror, iv. 338, 
373. 5*5• 554. 6tl,<l7. 

Otto lithe Saxon, Emperor, iv. 338 3., 

<17 n. 

Ooo III the Saxon, Emperor, Iv. 533, 
3*8. 6co, 6>7 4i. 

Om IV d Bruiuwidi, Emperor, ir. 

j6o. 5<». 5<»> S79- 
Otto. Kiitf of Greece, v, 300 A, 
Ottoman Empire 1 

Albaniana, r^atioos with. v. 394,465. 
ardiaiam in, vi. aax-a. 
aa arrcated cjviliaarion, ir. 2, 130, 
304, 640. 

aa Orthodox Chriatian tmivered 
ataw, rr. a, 68, ?o, 7^ 76,98,347 
360, 604 and 0x9; r. 44, 53, 
to;, 107, 294, 396 *)., 309, 325 and 
• ► 3*7. S*5{ vi, X90-I, 3^300, 

347. 

barbanaoJ, preMureof, r. 294—5. 
Boeoialo, r^Uooe with, v. 327-'B, 

465* 

break-up of, xv. 68,76,77.79,83, 84, 
1:3, 174, rSp; V. HI, 394. 303, 

326, 640x1.; vi aoo. 299, 300. 
Coesacb, retationawitb.v. 289 it., j 23. 
decline of, vi 194, 212. 
diplomacy of, r. 154. 

duiiiion of, vi, 337. 
erpaosbo of, iv, 22,, xod, II3-13, 
34? 6a3 n .; r. xe^, it2, 394> 

39S**. 3*45 vi, 233. 
foundation of, v. 394. 325 aod n., 
34S, 3<4*<*: vi. 190-x, 398, 399, 

327. 

Frankiab men of huetneM in, r. 444, 

465. 

Indian SunuQer of. ri 194. 
inaurrecUona againat, v. 71, 394-5, 
*97, *98".. 348. 351. 3<Si vi. 
*03“4, *33- 

Jewiab eenlere in, Jv. a8$ a. 

KflpriilU regime, vi. 203 n., 208-9, 

*99< 

languigea of, r. 502, 5:5, 526, 517, 

5t9-»o. 

Quiitanem of, vj. 299-200, 207-8, 
299-300. 
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Onoa«n Enpire 

miliary ectaDliihmc&t: m model for 
WenefTt P pwtre, i». 457, 4^8, 
46i~a; Juueeenee-^egefttreneB 
of, ht. 4S3-*i 45&» 4^S — enir- 
pMioo of» VI. 221: — merriiiM of. 
‘V. 4S3^i — rstpuionent or, iv. 

i <S$ V. 445,463; — reUgion of, iv. 

A, 69 n.f — eons, adnuauac of, >v, 
4S3-4J VI, 194; technique, iv. 450. 
4SI, 4S6 , 461; V. 4435 vL 2330. 
oevy, V. 502. 

nofi>egptee*aon, temporary adoption 
of, VI. 199. 

Orthodox Cbriatitn population: 
coAveraiod of, to lelam, iv. 7$; 
Oecumenical Patnarcha’ juried* 
lioA ever, iv. 34? n., tea ; vi. set x .; 

g iition and treatment of, iv, oj^, 
a; T. 293. 300-t, 346, 7^; VI. 
203-^ 299.3m; Turkiiieetton ^ 
V. 519-30; weacenizaQOB of, iv. 

pre^tiratioa. operation of eoncep' 
rioe of. v. 430-1, 

Qtramlalia, rutiona wuh, iv. 75: vl 
186. 

f«!l7>and>r«lapee, vi. 299-300. 
nligiouapolicvof, v. 365, 53;, 662-4, 
706; VI. 204. 

Ruaaia, reletioaa with, v. 289 n.; vl 
2t2, 299. 

Siftwie, relatione wicb. iv. 495. 4 m; 
v. X7 43, 44, III, 36s; 

vt 199. 

Serba, relaiiona with. It. 66, 77: v, 
294, 296, 297. 3*7. 4^*3« 
Shi'iam, attitude towarda, v. 365, 
663-4, 706 n.; vi, 204. 
alave aystara, iv. 70, 304; v. ie8 n.; 

of, T, 31 ^19; Vl. 299; edu- 
Calioe, V, 461, etc; i^-ogl^, V, 
461,486,515; idoliMtion et, iv. 418 
and n., 423; languagaa of, v. 486, 
St8, 519; power exardaed by. v. 
4S3; pubik aarvieaa perfonnad by, 
V. 50; racruitmant of, v. 108 n., 
t09-:o, 445,462, 5x8, 5x9; vi. 194. 
St* aisc vndtr Papacy. 
euecaaaor atatea of. iv. 68,69,76,77, 
81, 83 n., 107, :74, *75 . »W, jS?: 
V. 298 n., 299-300, 462, 319, sse. 
Syriec Civiliaanon, rebtion to, iv. 53. 
teefaftiqua, idoluatk» of, iv. 423, 
Timur Lenk, struggle with, iv. 494; 
vi. 186, 

side guilds, VL 203 », 

'Tulip Penod*, vL 399. 
Weatemisatkio of, iv. *77-8, 84; v, 
»95>46s; vi, 331-2, 2332. 

Ste cZm under CoNTTAimHOPLl; 


East Roman Empiu; Eotpt; 
Francs; Ktn«3AJty; 'IrXq; Italy; 
Macedonia; MamlOw; SslTm I; 
SulsymXk the Ma^if(cent; 
Venks. 

Oxford Group!, the, v. 439. 
Oxu!*j2xarua win: Ajoo eonqueat 
of, Iv. 485 a.; V, 340-1, 285; 0ud* 
dhiam in, v. 145 n., 362; Graak H- 

E ia,v. X33,249. *75, *78,500 n .; 

regime in. v. 278, 3790.; 
Kuehan regime in, iv. 6511.; v. 
133 n., 140, »7s n., 2?8. 36a; Rua. 
■ian coluueat of, iv. 499; v. 314, 
3242.: iWurid rdgnna m, iv. 491 
rM.:’nirkiahoc<u^tIonof, v. 279, 
284; \libag rdgima IB, IV. 499; V, 31 o 
n., 382 30s, 3*0. 3*4"., 3M»-; 

Yuachi conqueat of, v. 275 n., 602 n. 

Pichacutec. loca, Iv. 103, v. 681 n., 

694, 70a, 706; vi, 25, a6. 27. x86, 
*9®. 374 «. 

F2etu2 Caedsa, vi. 330. 

Paetua Thnaea, P., vi. 330. 

Pynelli, Bernardo, rev ^*aiNiUs III, 

Palauute, devaatation of by Loula 
XJV, iv, X47. 

Palaatine: Egyptian rule over, v. 611 
and n,; languageeof, v, 489-90,49/, 
:o0 n.; vi. 7^1. Set e/io oneer 


PileaQoian State, proapaotitw, iv. 107 n. 
Fill language, the, v, 498; vj, 76 and n. 
Pahngeoaaia, v. 37 n.; vi. 169^3. Set 
afro 5 cKISM-ANP*PALINOSK 8 SiA. 
PalcDyni. v. 3x9, 220; vi, ^3,211. 
Pimphylis, V, 237-8 n.j vi. 5 e. 
Pant^, iv. 6$ n.; v, 45 tt, 144, 271, 
372, 

Pen*Iilanuc Movement, the, iv. 3. 

8:-a, X06-7, 

PinaetiusofRhodea, vL 250,25:, 252, 

*53. 

Panjum, Battle of (crrec 300/198 B.e.), 
vi.499< 

Paojab, (ha, v. 305, 306, 667-B; vi. 
189. 301 A. 

Pant^b, brother of Croeeua, v. six. 
Pantalfon, Jacquaa, see Urban IV, 
Pope. 

Panteus (he Spartiate, W. 389, 401, 
403. 460,46*-* and n., 473. S3‘' 
Paaiheia. vi, 460-3, 52$, 531. 

Papacy, the: 

adsniaistrativa ayatan, iv. 526-7. 

533-4 534. 544. 57* 

•s dominant instiCutioB of Waetara 
Sodety, iv. 215, 3*9. 339-4®. 35*. 
4«S, 5*3, 53*. *3*. 64s. 
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Pap*cy. the (eon). 

Athes*, io*log7 with hiatery of, iv. 
s8o* 

‘B^hyloniab CaptivityS iv. st?, 5x4, 
jaon., 594 544 . 5 M. 5 ^. 

871 n.. 58©, 597 603. 

eensorohip of oonla exerawd 07, iv. 
S9^- 

rdoboas with, iv. 5td» 533^> 
543-3. S5t“a« 

Ceoeuiar Movemoat, trtirude to- 
WMcU, iv- ax7“i8, 571 ttqg., 580, 
S8:, 597 n. 

cPMfiroMB, lugoQMioa of, iv. ato, 
»J7. axg, 574. 

consemoac of, iv. 534, 545. 

De)phio Oncle, uulogy with, iv. 
SX 9 -S©. 

DoDocncy, of, IV. 580. 

dooatioitt of Pepia Aid Charleouitae, 
hr. 536 n., 543, M 55$. ^9* 
finartfia! ayateai of, IV. 514534, 
536 and «., 538 *o«. 
foree, quMOon of use of, iv. 53$ M55., 

^ 54 |« 44 . . o . . 

fuocDOM of, ■cQTc uul pasaive, iv. 
5*9^o- 

'Grdat Fefunl*, iv, 532, 550, 570. 

Sdum*, iv. ax?, 5x4, 544, 

s66 ugq - 580, S97 6*3* 

icODoclum, artioide towards, iv. 
S^-S. 597- 

lo&lhbil^ of, tv. 63B. 
iotoscatioo of victai? illuKrtted 
from history of, iv. 5:2 M74. 
iaveotiturt, controversy over, iv. 

, M9";>^,50. SS2««. i 

Italian Rworfiraeoto, impact of, iv. 

51s. 514. 54$. $79. 580. 58s. 
jti ri sdicnop^ of, a &outh*BasTem 
Burope, xv. 38a, 383, 386 ti,, 605 
t€gq. 

K6fio«, Cfifin. &ni. iv. ai5 r^, 340, 405, 
546 MO?. 

local seU-sovemmeet, aOihida to* 
wv^ iv. 

misaiafiary work, attituda towards, v. 
365, 367 s. 

moral piattige of, tv. 534 335,545, 

55*. f 6*4* 

ooeumeoieal principle anbodied in, 
iv. 314, st5K. 

OoomaA slm*heus^»Id, analogy 
with, iv. 53s and n. 

Papal JuhiJM, institution o^ iv. 368. 
paroehialisai, impact of. iv. 215 m?g. 
pbilaiu»pby, srtioide tovvda, iv. 5'^. 
pbyucal sqenee, attitude towairdi, iv. 
579, 580. ^ 

Popes: electioA of, tv. 570, 5731 me. 
dsevil - abdieation of, iv. 546,547; 


_ diflaring qualitiea of, iv. 533-3; 
— intemgna betweao, hr, evo; — 
Iddnsppiog of, iv, 548^ 509, 569, 
574; —hit of, iv. 5a^a; — 
yieaal Origin* of, iv. 522; •^hval, 
iv. 546-7, 600 (re* eiro n8oiW 
uf^gr Groat Schism). 
poaitioD of: in tenth century, iv, 599^ 
600; from 2046 to 1879, iv. 51s 
M99.;m 1938. fv. 583* 

'Prisoner of the VatKan’, :v. asr, 5x4. 
profligacy, period of, iv. 551-3, 570, 
600, 653, 653. 

Proteetsnt Refbn&stion, impacc of, 
iv. 54J, 544. 545. 5?^^ 580. 
reUpous orders, telatioas with, xv. 

5*7-^ 53*. ?$?">. 5®a* 

Aejpwaeo Chnscune: achievements 


of. IV. 523, 537 Mff.; as inveraioo 
of CaaaarO'papsl regime, iv. S4*> 
basia of, iv, 523. 526; downfall of, 
iv. 505, 533, 534n«-> 623, 645; 
foundation of, iv. 334-5, 339->^, 
5 *$. Sa 3 . 535 J «. *v. 

523; ravxvil of, poasibujty of, v). 
^n.; unity ^ Western World 
auueved by, iv. 329, 333, 351^, 
373 . $33*4: ''' 375 i uniqueoeas 
ot, iv. 352, 405, s 15, 521. .^se also 
tBtdsr eTATBS: ostionaL 
revenues of, rv. 522. 536 and o. 
reveraal of rolea illumted from 
history of, iv, 534 xe??. 

Roman State, analogy with history 
of, iv. sx»^:4. 

Rome, poaitian in, fv. 339, 524-5, 
536. S30, S36, 543. 
rout-rally-ielapse of, iv. 577^. 
secular nxlcis, relations with, iv. 21^ 
t?> 35*-3, 51 a itgq.. 519, 524 ren., 


* - 5 . 539 *«M*, 553 « 9 ?«. 57 b-o. 

. 59a> 596-7.652; V, 4011,; Bm- 
perois, attitude towards, iv. 336 
««•. 35«. 365. 37?^, 590, 592-3, 
595 "•> 596, 599, 6x I; Koty Roman 
Empire, stru^e wjeh, re* wider 
Holy Rouak EMram Sts aba 
undsr Eact Roman Runas; Eno* 
iand; ^lANCS; Fsanks; GsaMAmr; 
2 t 4 Lt: city.rate*: Justinian I; 
Leo III; Namlbon I; Nobmanb; 
Pomuoal; SrezLY; SPAIN, 
temporal power of, iv. 220-x, 522, 

5 *$^. 535 , 543 - 5 . $ 7 ^. 577 . $ 79 . 
638 sod «!.; V. 672 n. 

Theban hierocncy, analogy with, iv. 
5 XS-* 7 * 

tomb of St. Peter, power derfved 
fiom poaseaeioo of, tv. 52»n. 
univAsitica, creation of, iv. 353, 354, 

571. 
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iv. 

^ie«r of Cfariol*, auumptioo of aryle 
of. It. $63-i ood m., 5^3 • 

afro undfr P4TiUAJ(caf» Occuimu- 
col: RoMAK Cathouc Chvmm: 
aitd imdtr zumeo of Pop««. 

Pipuo, TVi Puren poople of, v, 197 ». 
Plrii Conunuao (a.d. iS?!), tbe, ▼. 

Pim, PcKo Conferenoo of (a.d. t^iS^ 
5 *S- 1 j 59 *. 640 w. 

Pufeor, H. M. D.: Tho fiomaa L^foru, 

dt«d, V. 444 n., 44S n. 
PoriiofnoBury Coverdmeot: ovohitioo 
of, r», loft 4jd, 4:7. 570, 580} 
Cefienl Couaqu of Church in re* 
UdoB to, jv. $42 itnd b., $73; idoli* 
aotioB ef, rv. 4:4-18, 428; indue* 
cnelieetion, effect of, tv. 4:6-: 7; 
origioi of, iv, 41$; eodeJ biieie of, 

S cs-x6; ^reed of, iv. soon., 41$. 

'm aisc und^ ENCUKDi Fmncs; 
Ukttvb STATBa OP America. 
PAnncnidee of Elea, vi, 487-8. 
Pamiins, the, iv, 440 v. 443-7. 
Parseee, the, t. B, lafi, 661. 

Puakna, the. V, 133 B., w jn., 6o3 A., 6^. 
ParthiaiM, the: ae wardeae of Syriac 
merehea, v, 239-40; Empire of, 
foundation of, v. 442; Greeka, r^ 
latiooj with, v. 53, 2^ 413,576; vi, 
X98 n.; hoatility er^wd C^, v, 240, 
347; liinp, namea of, v. 600 im 
M.; milinry technique of, iv, ^40 n,, 
44 «> 445 . 455 ^ooad orisiri of, 
V. 240, 2480.; nomacU, reUtioee 
with, V, 133 n., 143 a 39 ~ 4 *>. » 45 . 

248 27 j^> *78, Jio, 444. 6 ot n,, 

602-3; religion of, v. 249, 335; 
Rome, atruggle with, W. 440 and n., 
444, 445 i V, 5^ 620; yi. X98, 256: 
Sewnftn Ensure, relations with, v. 
2x6, 240. 24$, 2^: vi 198. 

Paecfaal 1 !, Pope, iv, 539, 530, 53a, 
S 33 > 549 - 5 e> 55 ?. 563. 5 ^^ 

Peahtu languiK, the, y. 274 n. 
Patareneecct, Uie, iv. 369, 629 b., 633. 
Ptthana, (be, vi 228. 

Pitrnoa, island of, moBaacerlea on, iv, 
6aO and n. 

Patriarch, Oecumenical, the: cesaoc- 
•hip of morals exerclwd by, rv, 594, 
597 M97., 603. 604, 6ix; East 
Raeian Imperial Govenmeei, rela¬ 
tion to, iv. 346-7, 363, 377 - 8 , 379 . 
38B, 594-5. 597MW.. K>j-7. ®>*- 

14, 6x6-:?; “-deposition of Petn- 
■rcbe, iv. 595, 597, 598, 605, 
606, 621; — paironage and admirt* 
airetioB, queetioos of, iv, 620; — 


regency, queation of, iv. $99, 6eo-x; 
^eucceasful opposition ^ Facri' 
arch, iv. 6t3,6(3se».; fimoeition 
of, (V. 563; iconocLfeBn, opporidon 
to, iv. 39S-6j jiinsdicaon of, iv. 337, 
346-7"., 376, 377 . iB®i 381,388 ,395 
n., 595,606 rcM., 6:e,6jx. 613,633- 
-3; m^a, reiati^ witfa, iv. 631; 
Otcoaum Empire, pos iti on under, jv, 
347 62*; vi Piipa»— 

fbmtil breech with, iv. 612-14,615, 
6x6;—mdepmdenee of Rcmen See, 
question of, iv. 603 mh,; pcattion 
w, in tenth century, iv. 599^-600. 

PetriarGhatea: of AlemAdrie, iv. 347 n., 
622; of Antioch, iv. 347 n., 622; of 
Bulpria, iv, 347 n., 386 end 
^87, 389. 390 i 395 B>i of Jeruselem. 

IV. 347 B., 62a; of Moscow, iv, 623 n, 

Paul, Uk ApiMtle, Selnt: et Atfem, 

iv. 270; vi.* 453 , 520; at Corinth, 

V. 550; childhood and education of, 
vi. 478 b.; claimed as founder of 
Pauhciuiiem, iv. 627; Bcntleoeas of, 
V. 74,78; Goepd preei^ by, y. 74, 
176; Greek quotations in epis^ of, 
VJ* 454 . influeocea on, vi. 405; 
Jews, raUtione with, vi. 238; mii« . 
ta^ metapbore UKd by, iv. 6.^50; 
misaieiiary work of, iv. 246,270-1; 
V. 487-8; on brothexhoed of men, 
vi. 10-11; pelipgmeaia, conception 
of, vi. X74 B. 

Paul o f SasMta, Patriardi 0 f Antioch, 
iv. 6a5, 6 * 7 * 831, 656. 

Paul*Boncour, Monneur Joseph, Iv. 
«S 4 « 

Pauliciaoian, Iv. 364 tegg., 371, 624 
seM«. 8S3; V. 255, *58,295,544-5,587. 

Pauaaoius: Ducr^tv GratciM, ated, 
vi 538. 

Pe£, Aichbishopm ef, iv. 622 and n. 

Pechenega, the, iv. 384B., 385, 389, 
6(OB.:v. 285,284,287,280, 3CI B.; 

Pee], ^ Robert, iv. 168 w. 

Peisiatritidie, the,,v. 697, 698 and w., 
700. 

Pewiatrttus, Despot of Athens, iv. 203, 
27X B, 

Pelopidaa of Thebes, v, 461. 

Pel(^, vL 252 and n. 

Pen^pe, web ol vi, 322-3. 

Pentecoat, Day of, vi. 156. 

Pepi 1, King ^ 287. 

P^i II, King oTfigypt, It. 410n., 
4:4; V. 267. 

Pepin III, King of the Franks, iv. 337 
488,489. 494 . ;36 ". 543 , 555 . 62^ 

Perdiccae II, King of Macedon, vl 
235 B, 
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Pergtmucn, ▼. 6s;, 6 % 6 . 

Pericles of Atbetu, tr, 202 *fid n., 
264. 

Penpercia, pbOKsncooo of, i«. 24;- 
60; Ti. 38, 1*9-50, 380 
Penseui of CnitoD, vi. 2*9 and n. 
Peneus, King of Macedon, iv. 316 «. 
Pena; Eastern, readi in, iv. 42; 
geo ysp hical range of, iv. tc^a.; 
asMoalism in, iv. 107; riae of, iv. 
TOSi Sanide influenee oa, tv, res; 
Weetemuanon of. vi. 103 and a., xo6. 
Peniao language, Ihe, v. la* n., 501 
and n., 5t4-x8; vi 62 n., 77 a. 
Pemane, the, receptivity of, v. 443. 
Pentnax, P. Helviua, Bmpenr v. 38, 
Peru: * Indians* of. iv. 80; apaoiah 
conqucsc of, v. 4;, 46, ;o-i; 
Spiotth Viceroyalty of, iv. 8e; v. 53, 
2U, ;s4«i.; vi sx3. 

Petrt tbe Great, Teat ofKuaaia: sd* 
rmniatrative machine created by.v. 
49; advent to power, vi. te6 n., 343; 
a^fdundauoD ofSt.Petenbu^, vi. 
343; as eianele of *bsngmao* type, 

v. 41; aa a mcansi, vi. 1020.: at 
•ecood founder of Ruuim univeraal 
sate, vi. 209; Communist artitu^ 
to, V. ;oQ.; drsas, inoovsdona in, 

102 and it; eaotericiam of, iv. 
333, 234; new era inaugurated by, 
vi 343: DortherD wax of, vL 19;; 
reli^^ poHcy of, vi. 120-1; 
Westeniiung policy of, iv. 88, 
36: n., 198 »».} V. 30s, 303 rr.. 313, 
(13 a., 629: VI. 102 and ir^ JOf. 
Peter, Taaxcn Bulgaria, iv. 3^, 388-9. 
Peter, the Apeetls, Saint: aa BUberp 
of Rerna. iv. ;so-i, 383 ; a» exsopfe 
of Trwiafifurstioe, v 391, 392-3; 
aa militamt, rv, 467; aa f^dt on 
which Qiun^ is built, iv. 628; death 
of, Chrin'a predicdoo of, iv. 13a, 
5^; denial of Christ, ». 74, 393 i 
^ 389, 39$; eciighreameDt of, v. 
^93; recognition H Chriat’a di^- 
•ey, V, 392; vi. :6j, 384, 490; re- 
eoiiecoooa of. vi. 43;, 437; return 
to GsJilee, vi. 475; violAce, tea* 
dene7 cowards, v. 74, 78, 392-3; 

vi. 378. 39 »« 

Peter Claver, Saint, v. 193. 

Peter Damian, Saint, iv. 947. 

Peter of Caat^nau, rv. <59 rt 
Petit, E. ; Hitto&e Set 4 t B^vr- 
/ope, oted, v. 243 ". 

Petrie, Sir Flinders, vi, 450 n. 
Petroniua Arbiter, C. or T.: Cma 
TrfnefrAiMw, cited, vi. 513-54, $15, 

Petrus Siculus, iv. 632. 


Pettusone, R.: Lc elr 

ZmcAuitn, cited, v. 578. 

Phaeniaa the AetolUn, iv. 147 n. 
Phaeatus, iv.'^; v. 236. 

Phalanx, the, iv. 432 aegg.. 447> 636-? 
and a. 

Phanariou, the. iv. 236, 623 a.; v, 

PbuMi^, Battle of (4S n.c.}, iv. 440. 
Pheldon. King of An^, iv. 204. 
Philip in, King of ^acce, iv.j43-4. 
Philip IV, the Fair, King of Ftaoee, 
iv. 54t, 587, S6fi, 569,57*, 58«. 623. 
Philip II, King of MacedoA, iv. 22, 
3x6*1., 434, 637j V. 12, 37, 209*1., 
461, 494, 4961 VI. 183. 

Philip V, Kiztf of Macedon, iv. 147 
vt. 2$3, 45« "> 

Philip 1 (Marcus Julius Phillppua, 
the Arso), Roman Emperor, v. 462; 

Philipp li.^^oan Emperor, vC 373- 
PhiUp II, King of Spain, iv. 486, 577; 
V. 43, 706. 

Philip Hobeastaufes, Duke of Swabia, 
•v. 5i®. 560, 

Philip Nen, Same, \v. 576. 

FbiHaimea, tbe, iv. 262; v. 269, 290, 
353 5 VL 43. 

Philo of Alexaodjia, v. 27*1., 539; vi. 
48X; In Floccitfn, cited, vi. 481—2 
and R.; La/afw sd Gchm, dc^ vi. 
iBx-un.; Qitod Dm inmuroWu, 
cited, iv. 28 n. 

Philo of Leri^ v. 548. 

Philoctetea, vi. 472, 

Philonidea of l^bee, vi. 149. 
Philt^oenea of MegaJopoha, v, 421. 
Philoeophy: degradation into luper* 
ttition, V. SS5-7, SS9 n., 561, 563-4, 
|66-7, 616; unpctotton of by force, 
nilure of atteEopta at, v. 68^3; 
religkona—coecamerpbr^ into, v, 
54S-S3. SS7; ^relation to, v. 79 
and a., 539, 6465 vi. ri*. X5J *««•} 
— ayecreUKD with, v. 53*, 538 
5975—wcakneaa of, aa rival to, 
v> 557^5 acbools of—genesis of, 
V- 33. 3^. 39-4^. 56, 78-9,13X, 338, 
534; VI. 28CK., 32:, 328; — tyncre^ 
turn between, v. 534-5, 563. 5«e 
oho DiTACEUBrrr. 

Philoatracus: ApoUadut Tyaiia. 

deed, vi, 267, 357-8 n , 4^ n. 
Phoeniciani, the: as ExBpirc builders, 
V. *43 n,; Cartage, Mgemony of, 
over, V. 238; caty-atatea of, iv. 67, 
471; V, 123 **. >495 language of, vi. 
70. 276 a.; rebgioii of, v, 149; vi. 
2761. .Teec/ro under AeH4B>^iAN 
E>tf(j)& 
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Pboinu, Patrureh of Cofictiadoople, 
*''« «>. 365,384, 3j8,60s, 606. 

607, OJJ. 

Photo^nphy, oerial, vj. 138-6:. 

PhfT^un*, w. V. a::; vi. 331. 

PbyWebu* of N*ucrotu, vj. 435, 437, 
457 - 9 , 46®. 4 ®». 464, 463, 530 
S 3 ^ 

PtiTficaJ Soonce. trowfonatti^ of, 
pocoible. V. 176-7. 

Pt^monc, rv. 283-9: 6*7. 

Pieros, (Ke, v. aio, 319. 

Pierloons, Pwlro, iv. $69. 

Piiin V. 5To*x9. 

Pmm«. vl 393 Mgf., 427 - 4 , 

5 a 3 > 334- 

Pikudski, Marshal Josef, v, 496*. 

Pinosem I, Kins of Egypt, tv, 316 n. 

P(rtL2 I, Paiinian Emperor, iv, 43 n.', 

V, 60^ 

PiM, V. 623 s. 

Pisa, Council of <A.o. 1409), jv, 217. 

Pitcsim Island, >▼. :a 4 . 

PiuA, Emperor, it* Amtoniku$ Pns. 

Pius VII, Pope, iv. 377. 

Pius IX, Pope, ir. 514, 379, 639 n. 

Pius XI, Pope, iv. aao, aais,; 
Encyclical (: 4 . 3 < 37 )< cited, iv, 
303 *1.: CQ NatioxtaliafT), iv. 319 r. 

Plaarro, Pnoaaco, v. 9a n. 

Piaaoli, Alessandro, v. 379, 

Plasaey, Battle of (a.o. 1737), iv. 3:1, 

Pleio, V. 79 R.; andpiutoaopber«ku)BS, 
vL a*3, 245^. S48. as»• aS»- »3S^, 
2c6-9i amhaisfs of, vi. 59, 79; birth 
VL aS7, 269, 430, 480: cveer of, 
V. 393 * 1 .; VL 79 ; cave, simile of, v. 
395: vl. 343-4; deachneot of, vj, 
79 R. ; on tnamment of virtue and 
wisdom, vi. 168; on Artica, iv. 264; 

on Kii>tliaST. 4 g riSwflBi<s*f^tf iiigt 4 ftn« , 
iv. 383y7:ooca(a8ti:Qpbeofdvilias- 
hors; iv, 383-8; vi. 174 n.; on 
coll^uy between Solon the 
Sain Ftissi, vi. 363-4 r.; on cres- 
tivs penooahty, iv, tsj; on cyclic 
thoory, iv. 24-7, s 8 s- 7 { on death of 
Sccntes, vL 493-4. 533 ^: on drift* 
^sfaip, V. 413 R,, 420; On eugenics, 
iv. i4-:s; on iv, 259; on 

intsUacCua] cODvertioD of Socntss, 
V, 2270.; on.life of Socntes, vi. 
487-^ 489, 49d; on metallurgy and 
war, V. 201 ft; od nurture of popu- 
un^ Fer&ian rule, v. 124-3; 
on necessity, v. 423; on Oiphiem, 
T, 435; on religious celebratioQS, 
V, 343; oa rigbteousoees and UA- 
rishCMtanesa. vL 494: oa sufferings 
of the just man, vi. 273; on trens* 
jigtintioii, vi. 1662.: on trial of 


vi. 393 s dates of, vi. 434; 
Itsmdn PortitudWf dtod^ vi. 
470: Lif€ tif AUiem^tr, cited, vi. 9; 


Socrates, vj. 49^1; 00 two lands 
of love, vj. 362; on Utopk, iv. 243: 
portrsice of and self'Coatrw 

presented \n, v. 400; TYmoaai, echo 
of in St. John's Gospel, vj. 436: 
visits to Sicily, vl, 248, 256-9, 306; 
worsh^ of, vi. 480. 

Plato, Abbot of Studlum, iv. 393. 
Pliny (Qsius Plfaius the younger), 
Pafw^Tww, cited, vi, 37^1, 
Plotinue of Alerandrie, v. 39, 393, 
565; vL 143 H3»a5»« 

Plutarch, v. 437 , 531 ; Cop^arinn of 
Agii (Old CisomSRM vitA dw Grouhi, 
aUi, 

Do A 

lifo <4 Conitfuf, cited, v. 2:2*1.; 
L^f <4 Goto Mbm, ci^, vi. 386, 

5 . 38^ 3PS. 396,405,4*e 5®7 \ 

i <4 Cicero, eiled^ vi. 332 ft.. 387: 
lAjo <4 Cnuiur^ cited, vj. m2 a. : 

< 4 , StdU, aced. vj. 398: 97 

ThomittoeUt, cited, iv. 241: Lv* y 
Titw pwnctxw J^/amcftpBu, cited, v. 
33 n. ; Znwr—as chssical repreesntm- 
tive M 2 gen^ of literature, vj. 436, 
300; — bctiooal eleoteoia in. vi. 
459^ I — sources of, vi. 435-7, 
439: Leva of ^4gu aid Cloonunes. 
cited, vi 379 *S 9 ?., 4*0 »>, 4 « 5 * 
416, 4 ^ 3 . 479, 52^1 530 ft* • 

L«as/ of the Gr(ue)d, dted, vi. 376-9, 
383, 383. 366. 388, 389* 391* 393, 
393 , 3 M» 399 . 4«>*. 4 < 4 . 4®5. 414, 

S C3, 4:6. 416, 419. 433, 519: 

fora&n, cited, vj. 30^1; oa Steice, 
vj. 243. 

Poetry, heroic: vi. 325-6; Bosoiak, 
V. 325. 327 - 8 ; vL 330; d«sy of, 
explanation of, v. 299, 303; English, 
V, 5961 faking of, v. 298*1., 299 n,; 
French, v. 233, 239-61, 3281; vj. 
331: gsossis of, V. 605, 6(o-i:; vj. 
440-x; Greek—Amstole and 

KJepbtic, V. 297-9, 3 ®«. 3 «T/ 

33 x; — By2antiDe, iv. ps6ft,, 366 
n.; V. 252, 253 - 9 , **- 33 *; “ 
Homme, v. 61, 233, 237 *38, 

396, 597 , 598 and n, 614; vi. »«- 
3*1.. 330, 332; histoncaj Hex in 
rekdoo to, v. 607-14; Innian, v. 
399-602, 6^; Melicenian, v, 253- 
7 ; Mongcl, v. 310; Pussien, v. 
» 88 - 9 . 3 oa- 1 . 3 ** «, 609",, 613 h,; 
vi. 3 n., 33 X; Sanifcrit, v, 234 and r., 
265,443 R., 396-606; vi 77 33 ® J 

Scaadinaviin. v. 233, 3964 vi. 64, 
65, 330: Serb, 3 * 3 . 

3a8 and r., 608 **., 609, 6is-i3 n.; 
vi. 330 ; Teutonic, v. 233, 233. 
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*53 *6*. 996 n.. 607. 61^14. 
?!«; yi. < n.; Turkish, v. aj&o., 
*89. 

Pojinki. Price* D. M., vi. so?. 

Poland: convertioQ of, to Western 
ChiutaniV, »». 5 * 4 ', 3 t 9 . 3551 

Lebo league^ use of, v. 490*.; 
mmomiee, peotion of. iv. 190; 
oli^erchk foverunenr of. !▼. tf8 *, 

Polei^'LithuenM, Kui^doa or, iv. 

PoSah Sueeeaeioa. Wir of the, jv. 259, 

Polo, Mweo, V. 35^1. 

Polj'bhia, tL 435, 437> 530 »«; fOf - 
aerw, chad, it. *69-70 434, 

43$ ">> 437^. $©5-65 v. 4*1,44i~s. 
646-7; vi. 457-9, 46**1., 497; 
lioguAfe used bf, vL 73 *^; value 
of t«ork of, yi. 73-4 and n. 

PeiyeTBreo, Despot of Semoe, iv. 351, 
aS*-3; vi. 4©3». 

roly^iMCus of 'n»sse*. vi. 536. 

PoQuesUa Civilisetiec: atee^boeof, 
into WMcem CmUzeooo, iv, a, 79; 
arrest of. iv, 304. 

Pompeius. Sexw, v. 71; vi asT, 

Poiepey (Cmeus Pompeius), v. *18, 
649 n.; vi. 13*, x86, 536. 

PompriiM Msnhes, the, iv, 47, 43. 

Popillius Leensj, Marcus, v. 38 a., 
S7l-», 574, 6 a8 and n. 

Porphyry r^BstsDsei, v, 565; vi. *51. 

Port Ro^, V. 

Portu^: nmpire of, iv. 51:; v. 628; 
lawntaboo of victorY iifumti^ 
from history oC iv. 510-11; literacy 
S3> NapoUomc Ecapiie, rela- 
tioe 10, T. 6*0, 6*8; Papscy, reli- 
tions with, iv. 5*5 n.; slavery in, 
ST. X38fi.;v. j63;Spiia, uaiofiwilh, 
iv. 90 ir,: V. 669 n. 

Poseidoiiivtt of Apamea, v. 534 , 54B; 


vi. !6:,4«, 437 
PoaiQVin Movemej 


ovemeoi. the, ir. 300-t, 
30a; vi. 8, 59 A., 83-4 and *1. 
Poenimua, M. Casaaaus Latmius, 
Eenperor, vL 373, 

Power, abise of, iv. 131, 
PradestiAatioii, doctrine of, v. 434. 
# 3 ®* 

Pnaous, Helvidius, vi 250. 

Priecus of Pacium, v, 409,410,471-4; 
HiMry lu Om Tina, oitod, 

V. 473-4 

Prithb^ Rffa, Kiog of Ajmlr and 
Delhi, iv. 99 n. 

Probua, M. Auioliua, Emperor, v. 

467; vi rt, ao7, 37*. 3?3, 374- 
Proelua of Xanthua, r. 567. 
precopiue of Caceaita, vi. 72, 74 n. 
Prodioufl of Ceos, vi. 467, ^8. 


Prolotaxifli, tho: 
defiftftioa of, v, 63,137. 
dictatorship of, t, *5, X79,182. 
exTemal, iv. 6; v. X94~337. 
arehaiam. tendency to, v. 398; vj. 
2*5-8. 

creative acbievemecta of; poetry, 
T. * 33 - 5 , a 5 *»«-i * 6 t. * 6 $, 
*88-9, *96 *«., Jio, 3*5, 3*7-«i 

338, 607-MJ w. i*S^, 

330-x, 440-»; rtUgiOD, v. 77. 
X9t"., S27«M., *48 M«., *65, 
*8$"., 295-6, 3«9-t«. 3»9-5». 
338> 3S5i 356, 3S7-8, 360 n., 
709-10; vt 5n., 15 ft, 43*., 
XX7-X8, 330-1; war*bends, v. 18, 
x9, *1, *a-3, *6-7; vi. 5 n., rj rr., 
Sa*. 3*5. 33«-*- 

dominant xniconry: breakm; down 
of barrim with, v. ^9-80, 538, 
646; geos^phioal reiaboo v. 
304-s, aw; leeosaiofi Arom, iv. 6, 
3*, 43 . *34; V. 19, ao, a6, *9, 

3f-5. 194. t99, 30:, *04, *34; 

v:. 176; warfare with, v, 204 r^.; 
—aftaraatin^ bouts of activity 
aad attgeition, t. 20&-10, *17 
*e«., aj4-$. *44 »«•; — break¬ 
through by proletariat,' v. *28 
agq., aja, *34-7, 34* r*«., *sr, 
*54, 35»^*n>. »72ra«., 29:-*, 
» 97 ”-. 30^ 359^. 409. 459. 
460, 48$, 60J, oto-jz; Ti. 5 A., 
*06, 233-43 *96; — mihtary 
fronts, T, 2t3 reW'. **7^°. *36, 

*39 «« . *5*. *0*^ »7»-4. 

275. *77. aSon., a9*-4, 304-8, 
3H. 313/ 3*4. 3»9-a*. 3**»*. 
3*3/ 324. 459. 460, 59*-$. 

60X, 646, 6?s and vi. 5 n., 
309; — 'natural ^nti«r*, attain- 
iDeat of. T, ao6-8, 270 n., 286, 
3*0. 3*«. 335. 43®; VI. 4-5 n.; 
— nadoiury ftondes* jc favour 
of proletariat, v. 205, 208-10, 
S07-8. 

enlisaneQC of ftiembers of alien 
dviJiaatioT) io, t. 242-4. 
futunssD, tEfidencytowarw, vi. 118, 
tx9 **9-36. 

iiradiaooA in. by civiliaatioas: in 
disintegration, v. 199 ssm.; in 

J *owTh, V. 19A-8, 20:. 

tariasiioB of, v. 231-2. 
reactions of: gentle, v. 2*2 **99., 
*35. 3*8^/ 383; vj. aa6; violent, 

V, 2*3,329,183: VJ. 226 rapg. 
unity, sense 01, v. 398; vi. 4-5 ». 
Sa sin tmdsr Bamaiuanb ; 
NOMAcs; SociKTiB, primitive; 
and under names of civiliaadocis. 
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ProkUrUt, BtcRuil ((onf.). 
ifitrmal, W. 6. i3a> 234; v. 58 -iq4« 
abandon by, v. 397. 

Ahok univenil •(•(es, po«iboa 
tuxJer, «. 105 

ciMtive achievenentA of: tlioii tfi* 
afuntion of, v, 359 *foIk* 
Ltontuxe’, v. 60S 04 hj^or ftli* 
gioni and univefMl chur<be*> 
V. 18, 19, SI, S3. 26, 79Mn.r 9^ 
117, 1*7, tjattgg., J9t-3, 2 * 3 , 
»33i 338. 36o->> 369, 37X» 434. 
389, 69S-3 sod n,; vi 1x4-15, 
U7-t8, 3*1-^ 

doiUCiAt nUDority: attitudo 
wtrd* overthrow of, v. 88-94; 
breakiag down of barriers 
V. 445 M99., 538«W*; comnde- 

»hif> ifi am* wiA, V. 445-31; 

ptrtoenhip io buimeaa wr^, v, 
451-3: aeoMUon from, iv. 6, xjs, 
*34; V. 19. *0, *6, 29, 34-5, 05, 
194. i5«, *04: —return, poaai- 
biLcy V. leS-p, 103. 
alamenti ia: co&^ju^ed bartenaiM, 
V. 64-7, 104, 117, :*i, 141-4, 

147. 153. i6S» 191. *<4; 4a* 

porteas and aUvea, it. 507-S; 
T. 66 M47., 83. SS, 103, 104, 108 
aed R., jo^:o, jiS, 120. 1*4 a., 
ia5»>i 141,153-4. *63, :M, »9i-3. 

440.451-3?'^ ii 9,S‘H-8;«»T«. 

T. 6i~s, :o8, iS^, 440; 

jBCalUgsraia, v, 154^; vi. 5054; 
mambers of lubject ovilba* 
tionf, V. 64-7, Bx, 83, BB-9> 93 ^ 
103-4, »09. h»-» 5. 1*8,119, m, 
M«-3. »53* 15S> *65-6.174. 
36^1, 369-70, 441, 608 A,; vi. 
114, 44 1 i cutcvts from docmnanl 
puoorrty, v. 63-4, 71, 105-7, 

159; • w. *36*«99«, 3 ? 6 xa 99 , 

S >'3; pauperized iDdigeooua 
«mett, V. u-4, 66, 69-71, 97, 
99, x6*-3, 57»-4; toJdien, v. 6 i- 
4. 95. 97> 99> S^i VL 499 "• I 
utbafi popukdoo, v. 67, 71, 
<62—5. 

futurisn, tadeocy toward*, t. 387- 
8,398; vi. 1:4-15.118 ran., «•. 
236 tan., 376. 

geoeak of, v. 58-60, 83-4, 87 a., 
90 n. 

laodera, deaertioB bv, t. 54t-5< 
fsartyrdom, Quett w, v. 398. 405, 
4®8-9.. 

promiacuicy, aurraaoarto lenaa of, 

r. 397,440. . . ^ 

reaetWAf of, alianuiaoa between 
geotlenasa and violeace. t. 68 
aan.. 83,102, J04,106, m, 120, 
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xa7-3i, 150-^, 166 ran., 19^. 
ao3-4. 3*8-9. 382-3, 387, 45* n. 
aeli'Cootrol thowa by, v. 397,402. 
*b, aenae of, v. 3^, 433-4. 
tTtaaQguzsDofx of, t. 390, 391-1, 

398. 

tniancy, tendeocy towwda, v. 397, 
404, 405, 408. 

unity, aensaof, t. 397-8; vi,4*-3 #., 
7, tx, i7-c8, 

Ste oLo andar oamc* of ovilisa* 
tk»a. 

Praniiaeuit)', aanoe of: archaicn con¬ 
trasted with, vL 30: mamfeaisixona 
V. 439 ran>i — art, vulgaruation 
and botbarizatien of, v, 480-3; — 
aatimiUtioa of barbtriio*, v. 459, 
460, 461-7: —barterizatiOD of 
donioant minority, v. 459,467-80; 
— convsdeahip ia anna, t. 445-5 1 ; 
~ dagenetatiop of phUoaopby tad 
teligiM into euparstrtioa, v. 553*^: 
_ idendficiatiao betwean nimea or 
ffoda, V. 529-34; — Uoguiiiic, T. 
483-527; — partnership in bW* 
e«a, V. 4sx-3'<eceptivity of 
empire-buildera, v. 441-5, 448-50; 
^sytKituan of phikaophia, v. 
534'’5S ^ayacredam of teligioii*, 
V. 5*7. 534. 535-7; — nmerem 
between rehgioaa and phileaophjea, 
V. 538-53: —vulgaeiaadon of 4o- 
Runaai cainoricy, v. 453-*8; nature 
of, T. 381, 3sr7. 439; vi. 50. Sstalso 
ui^or oamea cd civUiaiiona. 
Property, priTite, msdtutioQ of, iv. 
r9x-3. 

Pioteatsnt Churehea: dom^ of, 
effect of poUtieal and military fac¬ 
tor! on, V. 668-9; Saaipaioua tea- 
deocy iv. 223 x.; icenxhem of 
vi. 117, 5082.; aiiaaionin wo^ of, 
V. 507 A.; 5Utem2TieA, tw, iv, 14a 
aad ft, *27. 363 tt. 541, 544, 545, 
577-8, 580. 581; —28 rftianeence. 
VL 86 H.; RmvaHac MovetBcac, v. 
193. 439; ruchleeaneBs of, t, 329; 
State, ration to, iv. 2x9 ran*; 
vhaJity of, in rwenikth eeacury, v. 

672. 5aa olfo Cuusa; 

RuaaiA. 

PniaaU; Napoleonic £mpiK, tektioa 
(0, V. 620, 633; totalicariaa 

ayatem of warfare 10, iv. 146, 151— 
2 n. 

Pruaaiaaa, the, v. 319, 320. 
Paammebchui 1, Xing of BgypV *v. 
ax, 476; *.463. 

Paammetichus II, King of Sfypt, xr, 
ax A. 

Paycbo'Saalyau, v. 177, 4*7. 
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Frolony I SA(£r, Kjog of &gypt, iv. 
J 3 x R.; V. 6 & 9 -^t, 69; n., 6^ tod 
R., TOO; W. 217 tod I*. 

Ptolemy III Eaer ge tca, Klog of 
Egypt* Vi. 396, 397. 

Ptolemy IV Phik^ttor, 

ECTt. V. 68 H.j Vi. 39: 

398* 402, 479i497* 4^> 

Ptolemy of Alextodrit (the 

the, iv. 633. 

PoAchev, Emelyto Ivinovieb the 
Coeitcfc> V. 104; vt. 227, 240. 
PutKytmitn, Emperor m IacUo, vi, 

PydM, ucde of (sm oa), iv. 3 x 6 n.* 

a f 4^6, +50,468, 5 to, 637; V. 405, 

; n. Ml. 

yjimide. Male of (AJt. 1798), iv. 

450, 456^, 462- 

Pyr^ut I, King of Epma, iv. 47 * 589; 

379 VL 288, 390. 

Pyihagoru of Stmoe, vi. 3S7, 269 n. 


Qtm Kirghk, the, v. 317. 

Qtmoonioi, 9 . ii3, tij, 1x4, ti$. 

Qiro hfuMiA, Oteomtii VeA, vi. too, 
3 © 8 - 9 »i., 300 . 

QlnosioUt. the, iv. 7;; vi. x86. 

Qaroic, Btnle of (853 t.c.), iv. 67, 
iU n., 473 >1.. 47$! vl 303. 

QWq Soviet Soat£tt Re^blie, v. 
283. 

Qltl^. the, i«. v. 282, 283, 387. 

QipehM herae, the, iv. 453 n., 491^, 
496, 497» 498; V, 284 a. 

Qgekert. the, v. x98, t73-3, j 8I, 
epo-x. 

QubihyKheiviv. 8?; v. X03, ti6.309, 
348, 349. 354> 447: vi 293, 3x0 R. 

Quicbui liagutge, v, 533>4, 535; vi 
26 n., 374 B, 

Quiotua Smyraaeua, vi. 75, 


Etoe theories, brttkdoNvnt of civilia* 
tioot not eiphined by, iv. 14 0199, 
Rtoet: Pltdi, mechtoicnl tpdtude of, 
iv, 233; ‘Nordic’, vl 216-17, 
Eadtgauue (he Goth. v. 224-5, 2%7< 
BtdhekriehAto, Sic a.; GoMna ih* 
duddAo, cited, vi. 19 n. 

FidUcien. teciel, iv. 57; v. 19s cep?., 
205, 209, 23®.J39* 
Redjeuon^d'Muaeut, iv. 131, 
Ptiner of Ble^ cee ^AScaxL II, Pope. 
Rijputs, the. iv. 99-ioc^ 641v. 336 n. 
Remtes II, Emptroc of Egypt* v. 44; 
vi. 207, 

RtfTtMR ZJI. Smpecor of Egypt, v. 

3 S*» 3 J 3 ; VI. 207. 

Ptjijir Singh, Sikh wtr.Iord, v. 187. 


Rtphia, Bttile of (3(? e.c.)* v. 68fl4 
VI. 4^» 499« 

lUeudt, Coogreet of <aj). I797-9)* rc. 
220 . 

FetiontUim, t. 6-7 n. 

Reymond VI. Count of Toulouse, iv. 
5 < 9 R. 

Bttia. Steskt, the CoMteh, v. 104; vL 
227. 

Reboboem, King of Judtb, iv. 576, 
581, 58^ 

Rejnech, SaUmoa: Ctdcec, MyA 4 * ft 
Jfehgi^, deed, vi. 5:7^10, 5x9. 
523 - 3 , 5*8 n., 533 * 

Religioiai: trchtiim ia, vi. 83^^ 95: 
art in reltuoo to, v. 333, 33d; vL 
216-17, 5®8 4e??.; caste eymm in 
celatioo to, iv. 229-32^ differing 
valuei of higher, oueeaoa of, v. 
371-2; ’fancy, v. 603 ceg?.; genesle 
of/ V. 79 IS??., 138, 323. 333: 
ideotmcation between ntmea of 
gods, V, 528-34, 652 end n,; in* 
epixttioB of—alien, ▼. 360 re??.; — 
indigenous, v. 388 re??.: — soureee 
of (table), vj. 33^; iaieJlaclual ap* 
pro^, diffcuues of, vj. 41-2; 
latolemnee in rdacion to perception 
of unity, iv, 222 re??.; km in rele* 
tion to, VI. :8; love, conceptioA of, 
vi, 164-6; auHtent, eaenvemcnc 
of by peniculsr states, v. 187-8; 
soDochinatic coacvptioB, develop* 
meat of, iv. 223; vi. 28 rs??., 125-^ 
128-9: ^oUticu actioa, question of 
impodDoa by, v. 646*0??.: priest* 
hoM, power iv. 421 n., 422 and 
R.; V, XI, 12, 270, JS3, 54*-S. 6?®; 
V1.44R.: pruxuQve, iv. 222-3,48®> v. 
79”'< I9i*«< j<8; supersti* 

tioe, degredacioa into, v. 553, 554, 
646-7; lyoeretieei hetweea, iv. 68- 
9; V. J06, X07. X10-11, 5*7, S34. 
535*<r, 667,668 and A.; coreratioc— 
xBorvI basis for, iv. 22$, 228; — 
prvcc'ce of, iv. 225 cs??.; translatioii 
into terms of aliea culcurea, v. 365, 
366-7,538-c; vi. 23 and r, 24, 306; 
uoaucceasfuj attempts to conquer 
alieo societies, v. 363-s, 366. Set alto 
under BUPDaiSM; ^BSUSTtANTTY; 
Churchb; Hnmttisu; ZauuM; 
MArtiCRtfUM; PNOOSorKV; Zoso* 
ASTKIAr^ISMi end under names of 
chilUaiione. 

Rami, Saint, v. 77. 

Renelisaace; ae a contact in time 
betweee ovilimtiona, vj. 6ofi., 72 a., 
86 R.; Bvzacciae, iv, 345 n.. 358, 
p6oR., 362-3; vi, 344; Caroling^, 
jv. 362-3; Italian, iv. 17, x8, 275 
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•ad tL, 363 Slid >!.{ vi. n,, 340-1. 
Sm akc under PltOTESTAffr 
Crvicmb; RefbrmuioB. 

RaftAik^ Chnitiana, tee wider 
Papacy, 

Rovolutimu: u rotArded tcti of 
mimcaij, iv. 133; v, •31 n.; ezcetml 
fiictors ia g«oe«ia of, \v. i33fL; vj. 
15611.; monlAiioa of, ia 

S roportioo to, i?. 133^, 1^; 

laniuo in nUiran to, v. 385-6. 

Set aho vnder iNsrmrriOM. 

Rhine, the. v, 

Rhine, Confeaefilfon of the, ▼. 621, 
6#5- 

Rico, Merteo. t, 367. 339. 

Rirhard 11, Kia£ of EBgknd, iv. sj 8. 
Richocner, ▼. 4W. 

Rkiner the Suere, v. 409, 

Rieozi, Cole di, iv. 344. 

SUreesa, of vi »97. 

Rill $hlh Pehlevt. v. 333; vj. 103 

end n. 

Reede, ibeodonmeni of. iv. 41. 
Rebeepterre, Meximilieo Fran^ou 
Mehe leidore de, v. 636". 
Roderick, King of the Vieigotha, v. 
•21. 

RMor, King of Siolr, jv. 502. 
RohU^. the, T. 3^ 306 n. 
RooiegnoU, the. iv, 18 n. 

Remea Cetholjc Church; clergy— 
•ppoiatmeat of, iv, 534, 354 m^q., 
6^n.; — u privUeged caste, iv. 
3 j 8, 536: — co^uption of, in 
elwndt century, iv. 327. 534, ^38, 

i 32. 6^2, 631; — fifunokl ezacoone 
roeu iv. 53ft, |39. 368; — relstioDa 
of, with P^, tv, 518, S38-9» 543-3* 
571-2; CouDoile, GenenJ, iv. 217, 
543. 544. 546-7. 5S5» 569. 57®. SW. 
380, 6t6, 633, 038 end a,; coucter- 
Reftumeuea. iv, 534, 3^, 582; 
docttinal ^ueetioAe. iv. ^3, 606, 
608 n., 609 n.f 616, 63^; domain of, 
eSecc of (Ieel cad milittJT factors 

on, V. 668-^70; liMuiaiQon, the, iv. 
634. 65^; liturpecl laaguage, quB»- 
non of, tv. 215-16, 374. 375. 609 
6:x; vi. 62 n.; nueiioas^ work of, 
iv- 374-5.377-9.380 609; V. 364 

««., 507 and 5*4- 539. 669; vu 
23-45 monschpm, iv. 370-1. 327-®. 

8 1 n., 600; Orthodox Chriwian 
ur^i rdadone with, iv. 71, 213- 
16. 375. S 32. S44« 553. S $9.569.574. 
SM. $95. 603 rsM.; Protestcst 
^urdw, relations with, t. t86; re* 
forme—eleventh cenCUfy, iv. ^27-8, 
534. 53$. 536-7, 538, $51-*. 6X4 
— chirreenih ceorury, iv. 656; — 


fift e en th century, attempted, iv. 
371-4. 575: revolt igeifut moxil 
•utbori^ of, v, 40 and n.; viteli^ of. 
in twentieth centusy, v, 67a; Oai* 
•tea, fcletfons wi^, iv. 216; ua* 
orthodoxy, attirude toward*, iv, 
569. 37 «. SS 9 . 629 635 end 

634, 652-6. See ein wider Catho¬ 
lic Chuxch; Pavacy. 

Roman Empire: 

administrative organization, v, 65 a., 
♦S*-3. 

•doptioa of successor to Jmperia] 
09 ic«, practice of, ri. 253, 271-2. 
•gtari^ problem, iv. 49, 395. 
Aatoninea, Age of, iv. 58, 39-60, 
61. 

Arab«, relations with, iv. no n., 327, 
485 i 1*8, *19, 220-1, 327 

5o:,o6c-x; vj. aii. 

•rwaiam, exampUa of, vi $x, 33-5, 
6r, 7:, 80-x, X79. 
as confederacy of cii^^cates, iv. 310. 
as Helleiue univeml state, iv. a, 17, 
6 t, 7o»., 205, 310, 504; *0. 30. 
5 *. 406, 45 *. 494 . 620 ft, 622; vi. 

3. 3*7. 

ai Orb is Terrarum, vi. 3. 
as socisT incubus upon Hellenic 
World, iv, 36 i-a«. 
barbaruns: admiaslon to consulship, 
V. 468 : ss cokKuss, v. 464; as 
hostagea, v. 461, 472-3; aa me> 
cenariea, v. 447 . 461, 468, 467-8, 
4 ?o, 476; aasimilstioo of, v. 7?; 
cooqueat of, v. 37-8, 45-7, 96; vi. 
227 , * 39 i cultural indhfdxalicy, 
development of, v. 468; nonien* 
ctirure, queatioo of, v. 468, 476-7; 
pressure o^ iv. 58, 62, :i8, 119, 
3 * 4 . 3 * 7 . 3 * 8 . 334 . 38 ?- 9 «. 397 . 
440-2, 450 , 468, 486, 623; V. c8, 
ao, 26-7, 219 *s99., 269, 272 ft, 
297 n., 408, 593.594 i VI. 5 ft, 51 ft, 
2*3, 234 - 

break-up of, iv. 41-2, $8, 70, Jio ft. 
» 9 S> 3 * 3 - 4 . 3 * 6 , 327, 328 tad ft, 
3 * 9 . 3 S®> 59 *. S 93,5941 »• 77 . **6. 
222, 374, 408 and ft; vi. 192, 
jcxft, 343, 372". 
buainesa men ai examples ofwaitrels, 
V. 36. 

capUal of, question of, iv.. 326"., 
330 re??,, 589 and n., 59*. 5941 
594 «.; VI. 37 H. 
censorship, vi, 51. 
dtizeoahip, extsnaioa of, v. 446-7. 
colonization by, v. 46-?. 
component pam of, v. 622. 626. 
conaukte, abolition of, vi. ttt, 224. 
dreaa, changes in, v, 470 and n. 
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EiBpin (eonf.). 
dimUM Of, vi 192, 397. 
educacioo ui, W- 194~5» "• 

BfyptiM u)^u«ac« on. iv. 66 n. 
« 3 tp*ft*i«o V. 37. a {3, S 9 ^. s 93 > 
62»} yi. J97-8» 233. 

BnuetaJ itiUv of, iv. 325, 34A-5 n. •, 

V. 36, 65 a. 

fouAMtiaa of, iv. 119, aie, 313-14, 
306, 59ii V. 1*. 79-ao n .. 406, fa6; 
V*. 53-4* 86, Jpa, *87, 391, 3*7. 
frouiorv of, S9i'S> ^ <97> >98 n. 
fucufUBi in,vi. tit. 

^veming clan ms exunplo of waa* 
ocla, V. 36; racial origin of, v. 31- 
3 a.: wiipritatlan of, 453-7« 
Grc«k cultural iofiueace 00, v. 79- 
80 a.; vi. 80-t. 

besemony eaercued by, ia. an. 
Huna, r^boaa with, v. 330, 377, 
378, 4 © 9 , 47 *. *73-4- 
bydro-eo^etring worka, <v, 48. 
innurecbODJ a^tuiat, v. 38,ta9> 
Jewa, traatoMac of, vi. 30 X. an om 

RouAN^Jfwiw WaM. 
lao^gea of, v. 487-91, ♦94. 495. 

SC3; vL 7t, **4-|. 

Lodi Saooukm, n. 5s aod n., 88 
tad A., 279 tnd n. 
ouJitarr orfanizadoo and tochni^ue, 

IV. 334-s, 397, 440 M« ► 450. ^8: 

V. 63; AjTn?—tad elocnon of 
Emp^r, vi, 331 — cUlutioo of, v. 
498^, 43:: flunaona, atreogch of, 

VI. 306 «. Su also aboot ttnelfr 
barbohaat. 

NapoltooK Empiro. comparuon 
•ntb, V, (aa, 634-8, 639, 
ofidai Tztln aad mortoca of Eca* 
poror, vj, 373-3. 

parntioa of: by Tbaodoahia I, iv. 

a 336 and A,, 338 A.; eastern 
wntcm pfovipcaa eopi* 
mufucaboDS between, iv. 603 a.; 
~ diffigjgg fbrtunea of, iv, 3x4 
seqq. 

politual etruetuR of, iv. 320, 348; v. 
6 i 3 ; vi. 37 « 

potitioD of, in fifth and aixth cen> 
turicA A.B,, iv. 326-8, 
public servaota, v, 38-40,47^, 79 A., 
383, 394- 

rally •aad •rolapae in, vi, 384—3. 
reli^ofi,v. 436-7; Caeaar>«onbip, V, 
83 n., 64^30, 691: vj, 87, 272 s^ 
A.; Chance, wonjiip of, v. 413, 4^; 
Cbristianfty. v, 96, 12^, 361, 363, 
366, 369-70, 557; VI. 90 A.; — 
adoption of as state relietoa, iv. 
349; V. 76-7,80 and 43^, 363, 
364, 630, 6^, 693^, 748-9; vi. 


*M> 343 -*; — Ariamsni, period 
of. V. 338; -^Church and State, 
relttioBa benreea, iv. 34?^ ii 9 “ 
go, 35:5 V. 30 , IS8-9: — civk cepo- 
ooaiea, per^Ainiaea of refuted, 
iv. 448 5 V. 80-1,650,707 ; vi. 30 * 
loa A.; —dlsteoROB* in Cburch, 
iv. 335^1 — other oulta, attitude 
toward, iv. 336-7; '*• 8tr ***. 366, 
^8 tad A., 707; vi. 8^ 118 n.,333, 
336; — part played by, in break* 
up ^ Empiit, iv. 58, 6*; — perte* 
euQOD of, iv. 337, 348-9, 593 i v, 
76, 80, 408-9. 4 »*. 456-7. 650. 
709; ri. 301 -^, 3 ( 8 , 2 * 3 , 236: — 
philosopl^, reiatioa to, v. 330-9; 
—tokfBiioQ of, iv. 326; vi. 20* A., 
2*3: Cybele, vAwthip of, v, 81-*, 96, 

no, X 33 , 138, 36:, 366, 538,553. 

685^, 697; VI. 46, 40. 3 * 9 ; »ftu* 
•i»wn Mytteriea, vi. 87; leit, wor¬ 
ship of, V. 28 A., 81-2, 96, IJO, 
132 , 138, r49-5©5 36(^1, 388, 
53 »- 4 . 538, 353; VI. 46, 48, 3 * 9 ; 
Mithralam, v. 8 i- 3 , 99. 122, 

12? lad A,, 138, 361,362, 3 «, 369, 
538, S 44 -X, SS 3 , 579; VI. 35, 46, 
48, 509-1*; cative, revival of by 
August, VL 86-9, 9:; Neoplt* 
toniscD, TV. 39; V. 40, So A., 87 n., 
» 47 , « 76 , 228, 55 *, 557 ,559,585-?. 
584. 597 , 680-3, 894; VI. * 4 - 5 , 
41, 4*. ?B, 143 «•, * 23 - 3 , * 54 -:, 
*53-4. 3 * 9 . 545; Olymptaa psn- 
theoB, «L 87; paanlan^^evival 

of, T. 238 , 56 s, 68 ^ 3 ; vi. 88 n,, 
95 , 233 - 3 ; ~ auppreabn of, iv. 
* 72 ; vi. 88 a.; Senpii, worafaipof, 
V. 690 ; atate, worahip of, v. 80 ; 
sun worahip, iv. 66 a,; v, 8 * a., 
366 , 649 - 50 , 635 , 685 - 8 , 691 - 4 , 
699 , 7 o 8 ;vi 85 , 44 . 

roads built under, iv, 4X, 48; vi. 
4x8-19. 

Saaaiuan Empire, relations widi, iv. 
* 72 - 3 ; V. X26, X87, *16, *78,3*7 A., 
660. 

Senate, relations of with Emperors, 
vi. ;3-3, 

shipping serv^es abtadooed by, iv, 
4 *. 

slaves, petuiea of, v. 45*-3, 304-8. 

sooitl oonditiona under, iv. x6 a., 
^- 9 , 4*2 a. 

social heritan of, vi, 139-6:. 

tubgectoeaiues; altitude of, v. 343-7, 
467, 648, 649 A-; vi. 4, 333, 370-1; 
traaoneat of, vi. 4, 7 and a., 202-a. 

tucceaeor states of, iv. 76 a., 3*9, 33a, 
and A^ 443 . 

‘Thirty vi. 195. 
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Romtn Empire 

Yeer of the Four Emperor*^ vi 372 x. 

Se « cite t»der Cabolinoiak Em- 
poa; East Rohah Emtohj Holt 
RoituJ SKFltv; aad tmdgr namee 
of Euiperon. 

Romui etate: egtariui problema m. 

W. 396, S07, jop-io, S4» n.i V. 
509-70, $72; VI. 51; Anb», cmflict 
with. V. ai 7 , ai8, eao; ercheiun ia, 

V, 318-9; vi. 51, S2-3, 5sn., 94; 

•» werdea of mirchee, iv. $02, 

V, 54-5; b«cb4riaiu--conqueec of, 

>v. 4 S®> S07; v.^, 65, i*j, aes-6, 

*14, *15 w., 345, 569 «?5.5 — 
preeeure 01, iv. 503, 508, $>a; v, 

a n.; dcy^tacei, iv. 30^(4; v. 633, 

; vj. 2$8; civil wert^ v. :6, 71, 

4 *> 5 : vL 53 n.; Cledee AliKiui*, ^ec( 
iv. M2;coloaiee(ion by, iv. 311- 
12: V, ^ S 72 - 3 : demonli* 

tuiob of, 4fUr nMtfub&lie and 
MacedoftUa War*, iv. 19, 48-9, 

39*> 505 5*4; V. ba-3.66,405, 

$69, 680,087 A.; vu $1,201; dno&b, 
preetice of, v, 379 ana n.; *duai 
cilixenehip*, iv. 3e?<r99.;v, $701.’, 
cxpcseion iv. 265-6, 31:, 3:4; 

V. 38 n., 2:4, 2:s, 238. 465 > 573 '. 
finaaculcytlemor, w. 5t4n.', Greek 
cuJnue, iimuence of, v, 212,528; vi. 

87; begeiao&v exercised by, iv. 2:3; 
iiuurT«cuobe egerntt, iv. v. 

69-70, 180; inmiettioo of victory 
illustrated from kietefY of, iv. 50^ 
jo; lmock*out blow deliver by, iv, 
aio-ii, 265, 283, 306, 310, 3x8; V- 
x6, 37, 42, a to, 343, 4 ®S. vi. 

291; miiitsriam of, iv. 19; v. 383; 
milicvy organl22(ioneod tecbniQue, 
jv. 205-6, 435 « 99 ., 464-s, i V. 

62-3, 64, 441-2; Domide, reletiona 
with, V. 215, 216, 2i7j Plebs, 
eeceseion of, ▼. 35,542; Plebs, Tribu- 
oeie of, vi. 53. 63, as*. 393-4. 4*9; 
politksJ retaidaiioo of, iv. 2«4r6; 
politkalstniccuic of. iv. 205,310-13; 
religions of. v. 538; nse of, iv. cp- 
20; Seturaslu, vi. ^3, 48 s,n., $25, 

532; Senste. posidou of, vi. $$ n.; 
s^vee, revolts of. iv. 482 n., 507; 

T, 36 sod n., 69-70, 7a. «»9. *67, 
j8e; vi. 35 A., 1x9, 124*S. *38- 
9. 383, 400 n., 433, 435".. 507".; 

cooditioas under, iv. 481, 
507-X0; V. 62-3, 66, 7x. 162, 569- 
74; subject peoples, treetroent 
v. 56^-74; urben proletsrisl. v, rbs, 

Sh alio ttni£T Papacy. 

RocoeaO'Epiroi Wet, iv. 47 
436 5^;v. 55 A., 379 A. 
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RoBUOO*Jewiah Win, iv, 82 $. 229; 
V. 68, 69, 75,126, 488, 659. vL 

107 123. 

Rom2AO*Macedoniaa Ware, iv, J47 n,, 
3x4 »., 435 - 9 . 468, so*, 305, 5x0, 
037; V. 405, 624, 6a6, 649 A. 
Romeno*Perthi2D Ware, iv.440 and n,, 
444, *45; V, 576, 629; vi, 198, je6, 
Komtco-Punic Wan, iv. 435, 436-7, 
439, 440-3> 464-S, 48a ".> 506-7, 
5*3. 59x5 V. 62, 70, XJ7 , 2j 6» ai8, 

243 405. 436,465. 466, 569. 57a. 

574. 624, 6a6, 686; vi. sx, 1B4, 289, 
29:. 

RocnenO'Semnite Were. iv. 436 n.> 
512. 513. 

Romene-oeatfuen Wars, iv. 43,11 o a.. 
327. 330. 333-4; V. ta 6 , 216, 660; 
n. 188. 198, 210. 2:t, 2:2 R.. 222. 
ftwnaAO'Seleuod Were, iv. 49,1x3-24; 
V, 6$, 68, 215 ft., 626, 628-9; 

105 A., tsa ft. 

Romanov Empire: m reiatsKratad 
RuesUa untveml state, iv, 88, 89; 
vi. 209; brMk«up of, iv, X74, x86. 
189; dediae of, vi. ixx sotd a,; ce> 
tabliehmervt of, vi, 3x2; expansion 
of, V. 314 A,; successor states rf, iv. 
186,xs?, 

Romanus I Leopenua, Emperor, iv. 
355 ». 384-5. 386 A., 387, 396, 399, 
403. 599) 6 m, 6 o>, 60a: r, 108. 
Romanus. LV Diogenes, Emperor, iv. 
392 n.jv. 29X. 

Rome: as outpost of East Roman Em¬ 
pire, W. sat; es sepulchre dw, iv. 
52^1; capture o^by Ceuli (c. 
390 B.C.), V. 212 R. by Goths (a Jt. 
4 to), iv. s»a. 5 * 4 ; »a 3 - 5 . * 37 . 

264, 344. 345 1 374 > 6:4; *91 

iti n.; — by VtndaJs end SerboR 
(A.D. 455). V. 223, *44'. Ducatua 
Romenue, the.iv. 330*1., 339,352 r., 
521, 522, 523, 524. 536; luJ'eo 
eceupeuen of (a.d. 1870), )v, 5x2, 
5x4. 579. 582; Prtefactun Urbis, 
V. *46; prestige of, iv. 520; revolu- 

tien in ^o. 1143). b*. 524. 53 ®. 
rde of, jn Helle&tc and Wesiem 
hietety, Jv. 515 end n.; seek oP— 
(A.D. :e«s). X'. S 37 i —(a-d. 15*6). 
iv. $44, 579; Victory, altar end 
statue of, vi. 89 end a, Sh oho 
ander PaFACY. 

Rooceevellei, Beetle of (aa. 778), iv. 
49c; V. 259. 

Rose, John Holland; Tht Lift «f 
Nepeiten I. cited, iv. t6*« 

Rosette Stone, the, vi. 63 n. 

Rostislav of Merevia, Prince, Iv. 
605 <2, 609 A. 
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Ro«tovtt«0. M.: A History 
Amieni World. cii«d» rv. 86 n.; 
Irwdcsis end Grtths in South Rsusia, 
dted, V. 68; The Sodal end £eo* 
wBmc History ef iHo Remast Ssnpire, 
cited, iv, 42, 19;, 361-20. 

Rodmlaod, v. tS?. 

Roimd ToM, tbe, dUd, v. 31$ n. 

HouMetu, Jeefi-JaequM. v. 403; oi. 
58. 

Rey, Ram Monin, it. 231; v. jo6, 
T07«., ixi, 537. 

Rudolf I Hapaburg, Emperor, iv. 
544, 6x9 n. 

lUeealiot Greeka, vi, 331. 

Ruficiman, S.: A Hiilosy Ou First 
Bulgorien Eoipirt, died, it. 368. 

RupiLa, Publiua, t. 36. 

RuMia; acrodtiaa cecnmiRad by, iv. 
X47; caphila of, iv. 9$> 96; vi 309, 
310 n.;ehinoviuka, V. 49, i^y^asilcs 
Crom, V. i6x; fuCuriacD la, vi. loa, 
X06-7 109-11^ heroic poetry of, 

V. ae8-9, 302-3, 3x10., 

6x30.; vi. fn.. 331; iaiurrectioos 
in, V. C04; uuelljgeaiaia, poaiuoQ of, 
T. 154. *5?. XS9; WonjoJ io- 
Tiaioo of, IT. ^3 xx8; v. 248, 

iia, 5:3 *1.: VI, 310 ft.; Napoleonic 
Entire, relatioo to, v. 6eo, 6i«, 
638,619,630,63a, 633,636 ’. iSliah' 
Liibuaoiaa iovaaioo n. iv. 90'x; t. 
313; raligioua |MUcy of, vi. 106^, 
I30-I; — cooMouaneta of uruc? in* 
ainred Chriadaai?, t. ^7^ a.; — 
coQTeraioA of, to Chriauafuty, it. 
39 t ■., 623"-; v-.ao 6 , 49^ *91, 
3:1; — ecdeaiaaXKai juriedieticn, 

S *oix of, iv. 633 a.; —‘OM 
'ft vi. la^i; — Preteatao* 
ticm, ^ueatxoo of, t. 364; tI. 329; — 
aeccanafiiam, tL 329; ravoludoAa — 
iKJS. iw), T. 167; — <A.i>. 19 ! 7), T. 
49, IS®. x®7. lex. *•*. >®3. 3x7; VL 
io6a.,j:i,283,343A.;5ca(idiiiaviafi 
rdgime ifi, v. 067 te^,. 311 and r., 
4^".; oi. $ ff.; Sweden, etniggle 
with, V, t $4; Tatar rdgimo xix, iv. 93; 
T. 3 la; vi, 3 tea. ^Time of Trouble', 
vi. 193 R„ 311; TUtkmexia, rdatiou 
«r)th,v.323-9n.;«a2of AJ>, I9i4-i8 
—pamdpatieo ia, v. 317: vi, 282;— 
recovery of, after, XV. 394; Westemi* 
aeiion of, iv. 88^!; v. 4^50, 89, 
>$4. 303. 3«3. 3(9. W, 613 R., 629. 
630; Tt, teaand a., 205,106^, 209, 
3x0-1 X. 34a-3} — reection against, 
IV, 83. 4i Fse elio undsr East 
Roman Empiuj Muscovm Em* 
eiBB; OrrouAN EMPfig; Oxua* 
jAXAfrm BAjm; Prbth? Gmat; 


Romanov EMTGig; Union or 
SOMTT SOOA2i2T RSTtALICS. 

RuMiao language, the, v. 526*^. 

Riuao-Japaaeae War (aj>. 1904-5), xt. 
X 59 * 

Runo>Tuikiah Wanr (a.p, 1768-74), 
IT. 69 ;vi. 209 , 82 X, 299; (AJk 187^ 
8),iv. :s3. 

Rustam, v, 600-1. oos, 004, 

Ruaticua, L. lumua Arulenus, vj. 250. 

Ruaiicua, Quincui luniua, vi, 250. 

Rutheoians, tbe, v. 312 r.; tx. 310 n. 

Butiliua Namatiaaus, Claudiua, t. 348 ; 
cited, V. 345 - 7 , 348. _ 

Rycaut, Sir Paul, v, : 12: Ths ^UMnX 
Stets tAs Ottoman cmpirt, dted, 
V. 209 - 10 , 430 - 1 . 486 . 

Sabclliara, the, iv. 17. 

Stceahuana, Battle (a.^ i 347 ), v. 
» 8 ©R. 

Sadler, Pmfeaaor A. L., dted, v. 055 n. 

SaftTi^ Empire: break-up erf, v. 306, 
311; fbusdadoo of, v. 6^, 06^; 
ruge of, V. 664. 

Safawis, tbe: languigea of, v. 515, <16; 
crulitarism of, t. 287, 663-5, 6o^ 
fi.; Mughal Empire, relatioM with, 
V, 305, 306; 'Oefuanlia. relataona 
IV, 495, ^5 V. 17 n., 44, 

Jti, 287-0, 305: VI. J99; religioua 
policy 01, IT. 66:v, irx. 175 «., 187, 
06a, 66^ R., 660; rela- 

tiona with. t. 663 r., 667 n,; 
Uabep, relations with, fv. 499; 
v. 30^ 3:0. Sts etso undsT Isma'^ 
Shah SafawT. 

Salv’d Dio of Ardabil, Shaykh, v. 

Saint'SimeD, Claude Henri de Rcuv* 
rWf Comte de, vi. 83-4 n .; 00 aoeial 
achlam. v. 24. 

Sticea, die, sse EOYTT: dyitaetier 
tweaty-abnh. 

Sakaa, tbe: Baccrii, invasion of, v. 
143 n., X44, 6 o 3 n .; eruptioo of, 
from steppe, v. X43 n., 144, *40. 
275 ^. 60X R.; Euthydenud and 
Seleucid Greeka, reJatioos wiA, v. 
442,443,603; Hinduism, convenioB 
3 S 5 > India, conquaia ia. t. 
133 "., 2^, 443, 60XR., 603-4, 
606; vv igofi.; Iranian and Sana* 
kric epic poetry, relation to, v, 601- 
5. 6e6; miHtary tedtiu^ue of, v. 
442; Paidani. relations with, v. 
153 R., 603: Panhisna, relaoona 
with, V. 13311., 143240, 245, 
a 7 S- 6 . *78, 3:0, 601 R,; Seiran, 
cosquasf of. v. 601. 602-3. 

Salactia (Salib-ad>Dln Yoauf, ao- 
NlairX V. 252, 3 S 4 . 
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Battle of (480 S.C.), v. $1. 
Sdea. Prancu de, m FaaSCs m 
SaIpO, Saint. 

StHmbene: Ckrovde, cited, 

8 al; 4 qi, the: Anatolia, iftraaioaef, Iv. 
7 l> ? 4 > 93 > 981 39 ^* 40 1 : 

V. 303, 364 n.; Buw^hid^ 

cniu^ueet of, v. 33$: emptioe of, 
from ateppe, iv. 70, 9911.; v. aad, 
t 4 T, Islam, cooTenion to, !▼. 67. 
393, 496; V. 35X a,, 356; auceeaaer 
etMea of, iv. 74; SttU, inviatoa of, 

V. apt, ap2, 3S4. S»e aha tmdfr 
Eait Roman uoni. 

SalluatfC. Cn^ua Selluattua): Bthtm 
CctUiitat. cited, iv. n. 

SeiJuatiua Heoplatonist, v. X47, 
Seloniea, iv. 35911., 360 n.; v. to?. 
Salvjui>TrYpooA (lender of ilavc* 
fevoh in Sicily), v. 589; vi. 338, 
>76, 380, 383. 

Sauoun, expuUtoa of Proteatanta 
from (a.O. 1731-1), iv. 164,165; V. 
161; vi. 316. 

Seauhe, ara of (733 B.C.), Jv. 460. 
Seaumtana, the, v, 118,135 n., 179 n., 
438 and vi. 48 n., 334 n. 
Saimu*ramat, Queen of Aaayrie, ut 
under SBMUUMia. 

Samnitee, the. iv. 513,5^ 

Seainium. devaaeetien «(81-80 a.c.X 
iv. 391? V. 37. 

Samudragupta Gupta, Eatperor, 
a It., 51.189. 

Samuel, TMr of Bulgaria, iv. 

Samuel, Viecouoc. on Keceeai^ and 
Freedom, iv. 35-6 n. 

Sanhlja Berbers, the, v. apt. apa. 
Sanskrit Epic, the, v. 334 end 365, 
443 59^^ S v». 77 n„ 330, 

Sansknt laneuege, the. v. boon.; vi, 
^ 75-7. ^ ^ ^ 

Sansom, Six George, cited, v, 656 «. 
Sasflai Movement, the, v. 339. 
Sany-on-Volga, v. tia, 113. 

Sardinia, Kingdom of, jv. 386. 
Sa/gon of Agedc, v. 44, 303,363,364^ 

VI. 184, 396. 

Sargon, King of Aasyria, tv. 474,476, 
477. 47S;v. Tj8{vi. 303. 
Sennaiiana, the, tv. 440 M44.; v. 

317n,, 3:8, a6s, 350 n.; vt. 330,331, 
Saaanian Empire, the, iv, 43 a., v. 576: 
Arabe, relaOoiu wi^, iv. non.. 446 
483 ;v. 340, 337«., 600 ",660-:: 
andevienenef H^enic Civtiueuen 
from Syriae World, v. ai6, 340, 
a74»i., 178, 578. 659, 660; VI, i 4 i. 
aio; as werdm of Sttuc marcbea. 
V. 340; Athenian exUm >0, iv. 373-3; 
break-up of, iv. no n.; v. 345; 
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Huns, relationa tvith, 278, 370 n., 
310, 6oei military t^nique of, iv. 
44 S. 4 $ 5 " • Farthiana, struggle with, 

V, 316, 340, 345, *495 vi. 198; re- 
lificus policy of, V. 136, 139 n., 
»« 7 . * 49 . *S«. 578 -^> 659^1, 677; 

VI. 43 n.; Rome, reletuoa with, iv. 

43«<. 37»-3, 3a7> 33o; v. 

j»6, J87, *16, 378, 3*7 660; 

VI. J98, aie, an. aian., aaa; 
IVjrks, reletione with, v. 379. 

Satanhin, v. 386-7, 3n. 

Sevfllli, Cencio, xee HoNoana III, 
Pope. 

Sevioun: 

common eleeiant between difierent 
typea of. vi. 376 r^. 

Gods, vL 178,361-78. SHoUaundtr 
God? lACaraate, 
phikieopber-kinga, vi j?#, 343 
353-5; bon philoeophen. vi. 34$, 
aui failara of, vi, 350-9; Hellenic 
id^ of, vi. 34»^; pupQs of philo- 
aophtrt, vl 347 - 5 *. * 53 - 4 . 
phxloeopber*mentora, vi. 34^53. 
^ealv3tor\ use of term, vi 374 n. 
with ibe sword, v. 64? and n., 655 
vi. 54 *77 « 99 .. * 4 *-*. * 59 ^, 

E -5; ‘die-harda’. vi. 3(2-13; 

ure of. reaaona for, vi. 179-Sx, 
196-7; forerunaere, vL 285-9; 
fouAwra of univerw acatea, vi. 
181 rcffi, 269-^1; leadera of for¬ 
lorn nepea, vi. 307-8; mytho¬ 
logical examples of, vj. 178. 179 
xM 185: outUwa, vi 31^41; 
'poipbyrogeiutj', vi 191^; re¬ 
storer* of univeral stales, vi 208- 
xo, S84; ahesthing the sword, 
diiiicult^ of, vi 196 
wftb the dme-mecKine, vi 3:3^3, 
264; ardiaisD, vi. 178, 3x3, 3 (^ 
39, 330, 933-4, 335 377 « 9 ?.; 

hjrunai 3 ,vi 178, 823, 3 ( 6 , 326-30, 
*33-4, 338 4S99., »6i n., 376, 378 
xsgg. 

SavDxiarola, Girolamo, v. 369 n., 403. 
Savoy: CotmU of, iv. 385 n.; expan¬ 
sion of iv. 085-6. 

Saxona: Christianity, eenveraion to. v, 
a 86 ; Pranks, atniMle with, iv. m, 
3 **. 343 . 37 *. 3 ^ 4 * 8 , 489-90. 
534, 564; V. 286, 389, 3*9. 330: vv 
8$ and n., 9c: reeonitruelwn or 
Holy Roman Empire by, iv. it6, 

B 8, 373; revolt against Emperor 
en^ IP, iv. 556 a.. 557; Slava, 
lelations with, v, 3ij>; Weatem 
Civilisacion, incorpontioQ into, iv. 
37 *. 373 . 5*4: 319; »'• 85. 99; — 

pr^agatton of, iv. 373, 495 ( 3 ( 9 * 
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Styri TupM, Ine*. vj. ac3« 
*Sc«oderb«s’ (G«er^ Cutrioa), v. 

ScBMiMVUA CivUintioQ: «bortio& of, 
IT. ^7; T, 3Z4. 358; WMtem Civili- 
wdoo, aboorptioB by, vi. 63. 
ScoaduMvioa*, the: eawiud proU' 
tohoi, T, »is, 087^; M otraaoxiM. 
V. 464: nJAut of—iatcUMtual pre- 
coaty, T. 86a.; ^ 4 iter»tuft, t, 433, 
S»6; W, 64. 65. 330; —IB7- 
tboloty* 519 s oxpttuoB of) V. 
487; icUfMa of, T, 130,2 96,233 i *1. 
*7^* 93^1 —<oii9«r*)on to Chiutus* 
iiy, iv. 3*3.• t. 319,35s, 338; Rumu, 
invwiofiof, r. 2 B 7 M 4 ?.» 311 ina 
46411.: vw $ n.; Western Worid, 
anpoec oo, *m Wmnxj 

CmLBAtiON, Sf* aiic tmdtr 
Lo«oMt Embus; Ckajiumagni; 
KHtfAfO; VUUNCUNS. 
Schua»' 4 od-P»lm(eneois, t. si, sj* 
»*: VI, «6^4, 3*4. 53*- 
Sehiim: bons«Attl, v. 17,18 id 
die body mosI. t. 35-37^» vv jaa 

K dfrotoidrrMiNOWTV, doouauiii 
utamaT): ia the nul. v. ai, 
376^36$; Ti. i~i68, 3*3 (it# also 
wsdtr AsaKpon; Awmassu; Dk- 
TAcaDOKT: Durr; FunABM; 
MaPTYUOM; PMKBCUTTy; Sbj> 
CONnoL: 8tM; Tsam/ioobatiok: 
Unitt); Tertuai, t. t^i8. 
Sdnibert, K. voa: Dtr Komsmtsatma 
dv ITcsdirMif^ fa MOssttv ttstd 
Qwiim, died, v. ^3 n., 58^ «. 
Sdpio Afiicaau* I Miior,r. Coniiebu*, 
T. 686 ; vi. *68, 269 a., 450. 

Scipio Afncsfiut II, P. C^elhif, vL 
ijt. 

Seipio Afriesaua III Mnor (AenuH' 
ttuf), P. Coraeltat, it. 303; v. 403; 
vi *50, *71. 

Sdpio Auafeaui, L. ConelJu*, vi. 
105 »• 

Sdpio Naiica, P. CoraeUus, t. 37. 
Sc^io Nuico Sowpio, P. CofMliui, 

TL 394, 405. 

Scortub Hi^Uedm, the, iv. 335 il; 

T. ao?, jao, 3*1-3, 

Soipts: Alphabet, iv. 52-4,67; v. 196, 
495~2> 49S 499* 5*0. SO*. S©S, 

3 to *1.; Anbic, iv. 51, u-4; v. 49:- 
»• 5 *©. S**. S«!. 5 *^W»«. s ^ r , 
Ar«msi& V. 499, $00, 501; Aveatao, 
V. 300^ Coptic, iv. S4 35; eunai- 
form. iv. 3 t, 545 T, 1*4 n., 347 «., 
497 4985 *99 «<; EsypdM, Jv. 31, 

34. 55 i Glaeolitie, iv. 315, *160., 
375. 37© "«i Gxtdf, 495 n .; Indie, 

V 498, 499, 300, 3:8; Jtpwaae, v. 


! ): Latin. IV. sa-3{ v. 491-2, s©5S 
liooan, v. 84, 491-2 n.; Peklevi, v. 
300 and sot n.; Pemaa, t. 501 
Sinic.lv, 51, 5j; v. 49a, 5»3".; 
Slavwiic, V. 303 i So^i^ V. 3«^i 
aadfi,: Syriae, v. 300; Tudsb, r, 
50X n., 31^17 a. 

Scyroe, iv. ai2 a. 

Scytiiian*, the: Adtaemaaiaa Ecopira, 
nJatknu with, v. 23911.; vL 333; 
ApicuiairiiT, v. 282 n.; Aaayria, 
lationa with, iv. 1^3; Eupite of, vi 
331; ffiilicatv taoniqua o^ tv. 446; 
Royal, V. tit, i$jf *8^; vi. 33x5 
SoMCh>weat Ada, lavvttoa of, iv, 

lord, IV. 98#., 99; 3®3- 

Soeood Comins, cooeapt of, v. 684; 

s.^? 7 r. : GtsMehu tUs Unttrgaitgf 
der AfitiMM died, v. 413 n., 
5|**«. 555-*; ^ 2ozii., 436-7, 
464 »< 

Segni, Lotario de* Conti di, w Ikno- 
OMT nr. Pope. 

Segu, Rainaldo da' Conti di, im 
ALBtAHnn IV, Pope. 

Segni, UgoUno da’ ^qti dt, we Gn- 
DOJty Ia, Pope, 

Seutan, v. 6cc, 603 and n. 

Sddgehara, Battle of (a.d, 1600), vj. 285. 
Seleuod Monarchy, the: adniiAiatra> 
tive.dev{cea of, v. 443; Arab*, un« 
pact of, V. 318, aso; aa auccewor 
•aM of Achaetneniaa Empire, iv. 
44« t©*. 3i<: V. M, a:5, 336; Bae* 
nia, relations with, v. 133 n.^ 601-3 
and n., 6*8 r.; break-up of, tv. 313, 
3*4. 53> t*3 ”•) s*5. *63, 347, 

390, 300, 630 n., 668 tt.; vj. 430 R,; 
city-sate* of, iv, 3(i-sa, 313: v. 
65; oolftpianoB by. it. at, ttx-xa; 
Erypt, relations with, v. 68-9: vi, 
10511., 106 n., 498, 499; foun^tion 
of, vL 343, 449 R.; new era ioaugU' 
rated by. vi. 342, 342; Hellemam 
of. sources of; v. 62^30 and r.; 
nomidt, rdatiosa wi^ y. 603 r., 
603: Parthian*, relations with, v. 
$ 3 * 57^: vi, 19$ n.; poliiial smic- 
tore of. iv. 349, 3:0-13; vi 288; 
position of proletariat under, v. 
65; religious PoUcy of. vi. 36 and 
Roms, relatiooj with, >t. 49, 
3J3. 3>i5 V. 53, 6s, 68, 2x5, 624, 
6ao, 6*8-9: 103-^"., tax, taa 

and R,, 2J9 n.; euccessor aat«a of, 
V. tSy: templ^atca of, iv, 312 r.; 
TV 104-5. Sm alto vnder Baby- 
tONU; Jbvst 
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Sekuau 1 Kk«tor, Macedooiio wajs 
lord and fbuoder cf Soleucid 
Moflirthy, tL 7 «<, 341» 34a. 

S«u. Moliatiofi of, fv. s6i mm. 
Setf'Cancrol: a* active aubatmita for 
creaevity io dicuUagnfio; aodery. 

37?» 397> 400; fruitful reaulti of, 
V. 398 ; mamietatiooi of, v. 399 - 

8«£d* I 'Oamafili, the Grim, Sultan: 
Ajutolian SU*!a, miMacre of, v. 
345. 664, 706 n.; Anbie World, 
cofU}ue«t> in, iv. 623 n.; v. 108^; 
vi. J99; ChriatAM, treatment of, v. 
878 It, 706 n.; vi. 204; Egypt, con* 

I ueat of. 17. 45»-*> 453 i v. 44; 

iimlttu, creaonent ef, iv. 453,46r 
Penua <ulnir« of, v. $15. 

SflUrn Hi 'OamaoU, Multan, vl sai. 
Saufimi* (Sammu*ruBat), vi. 44*, 
443, 459, 463 and 11. 

Seneca, L. Annaeus: 7. 437. 330, 332. 
i5»-3. 56®, 563; 7i 850. 33*; Ad 
Pofy 6 ium, dtcti, vi. m8, 139; Ad 
Strtnum de Otio, dteti, vi, 333-4; 
Dr CImmtiQ, dtod, vi. jA^^n., 
37a n.; D* Ira, dted, vi. 398: ^V 
trlot, cited, vi. 334, 336; Heradn 
Furem, vi 473; HereuUi Oru^us, 
»i* 47*> 473. 474. 475; Fhardra. vi. 
44$« 

Sen eo o, Herenmua, vi. 3$^ 
Seeaachenb, King of Asa>ra, iv. 476, 
477, 478, 48a: W. 440 It. 

Sennaum, Battle of (395 b.c.), t. 
379 «• 

Senwoartt III, EcDp er or of E gy pt, v. 
45t *68. 

Septimiua Sevenu. L., Emperor, iv. 
S94;v. 39; vi S»"*. *98"., 37*"*. 
37?. 37S* 

Serbia, iv. 775 v. 301. 

Serb*, the: vi. 234; as Austrian and 
Ottoman mercenaries, v. 462-3: 
Bulpriens, relations with, V. 29a; 
bcroic poetry of, v, a96-3ei, 325, 
328 and n,, 608 n., 609, 6i>-i3 
vi 330; Macedonia and Tha*Mly, 
invaionoF,v. 293-4: nationalhome 
of, iv. x75 n.j C^man Empire, re* 
Istiooa with, iv. 68, 77; V. 293, 294 
raM., 327, 462-3: participation of, 
m Bwoono-Bulgar^ oonfUct, rv. 
385^: ralision of, Iv. 374: v. 295, 
3^: — Wearemiation of, iv. 83, 84. 
.^ehoanderEAST Roman Ea^ni. 
Sergius I, Patriarch of Constantinople, 
iv. 330, 333 3SO» 6^. 626. 
Sargiua I, Pope, iv. 337. 

Senorius. Q., v. 71; vl 239,240. 

S«ti I. Emperor of Egypt, vi. 207. 


Seton-WataoB, R. W.: Ttu Southrm 
Slmi Qutitirn, cited, v. 637 «. 
Seven Years' War, the, iv. 149, t6:, 
164, 165, 5:0. $::: V. 306 and n., 
^07, 643: nace Sectlemeot follow* 
mg (A.P. tTdy), iv. 163. 

Sevannus, Sw 4 v. 77. 

Sextus Enwiricua, v. 31^ n. 

Sextua of Chaeronea, vt 250. 

Sbdb QaU, V, xt 1, 365, 684. 

3hdh Rukh, Timuria Benperor, iv. 
49S; V. 66311. 

Shahnaiftnl, Muhammad ash*, v. 
J3®. 

Shakeenesre, William: Ths Tragedy 
itioewtA, cited, vi X38-9. 
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8uboti6, D.: Vogarfov Foptdar Bal¬ 
lads, dted. V, 297. 

Sudan, the, v. 104 end n., aio n., 295, 
324; vL 227. 

Suevi, the, v. 200 n., 219, 467. 

Sues Canal^ tfae. iv. 23. 

Sugar, culuvatioAof, iv. 139ft 

Suidger of Bamberg, s«e Cizusnt IZ, 
Pope. 

Suleymin I 'Oemenli, Sultan, (tbe 
Magnificent), iv, 538, 622 ft; v. 
108 death of, vi. 203 ft, 299; 
Hapaburg Monarchy, ctruggle w^, 
V. 44, top; vi. 199-200; JaniiMnea, 
rtlaeioaa with, v. 4551.; 'fi- 194; 
power cad preetige of, vL 194; 
Safowfa, asuflgle with, v, 44. 

Sulla, L. Conchw. iv. *66, 391, 509; 
V. 37; vi 55"., aao. 239* 398- 

Sulpiaoe Rjifua, Serviua, iv. 315 
lod n. 

SuliiD Onii, tv. 74. 

Swner and Alikad, Empire of: 
Arrwritci, relationa with, vi. 297; 
*1 Sumeric univercal ataic, v. 52, 
147 and ft, 262, 484; vL a; Baby* 
looiaii reetoratkn of, v. 33, $4 lao 
ft,a6s,263,2641497. vL 

208,297-8,3*7; break-up of, iv. 76; 
V. 148, 264,484,497: vi. 297: dura¬ 
tion nf, vj. 297, 327: dynutiee 
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rulicf ovcr» v, 651; Eiimiu*, rela* 
lion* with, vi. s«8, 297i foundation 
of, iv. *x8; V. «7,6505 vi. *96, aj7, 
327; official title of, vi. a, 297; auo* 
ceMor etatca of, t. 264, 497. 
SumeriaD language, the, v. 485, 497, 
529: VI. 63 n. 

Sumerk Civiliaattoe: 
anhMolegical evidence for. v. (5:. 
Ba^lMuc Gviliatieo, relation to, 
.iv. 435 V. 5,148. ... . 

baAnhaae, preaeure o^ iv, 04,119; 
V, aoj, aja, a6*-^ 48j» 497; vi. 

10^ 180, a3|^ Sae am wob 

proletviat, crtemal. 
breakdown of, >«• v. 362. 
(hallengea, loeponae to, iv. xx8. 
culture of, it. 5x5 art, v, 362; vx. a^dj 
myibolofr. iv. t< n.; vL 467, 535, 
531; radiaooi) of, v. 196. 
dead nunk of, v. 5. 
di eifte egratio a of, see kcfeeo andB 
foturiem. minority, nroletahat, 
proeueeuit^, rout<:iily>rekMe, 
eaviogre, uo, Tima of Troul», 
uni^. 

EgTpQac Cmliatioi), 
i4>ozi. V. 360. 

Ooviroomect, human, tv. 64. 
CBtinctioa of, iv.!; vL 298. 
futuriam, cnisple of, vi. 340, 
geneeia ^ tv. 43. 

^ywiL of, IT. 4M n.; t. ada. 

Hittite Civiliaatioo, apparestatiee of, 
T. 148,85a n. 

Indian Summer of, ir. 63^ 
inarragmcB following, v, 147, 148, 
ad^4, 271. 304 B,. 485, 497. 
languagM of, t. 484-5, 487. 496-7i 
jap. 

mflitanam of, it. 645 v. 44, 362; vi 
:84> *33-4- 

miflo riep, dominant v. 148, ada, 
new era, iaau^uiad'm oC Tt. 340. 
oomade, rehtWBi with, v. 36a, 363, 
266, 

prolebnat, oterBil. t. 148, 361^; 
bieak-tiinugh by, vj. 333-4, 296; 
creetiTO achisTBneeta ox, v. 26$^ 
Ti. 330; iDiliiary frontiera againat, 
T. 262-4. Sta alio aboct under 
barhatiana, noikadj. 
proletariat, mteraal, v. 149, 
pnaauetfui'^, eam;^ of, t. 484-5, 

V. 82, :48-5«, >96, add, 
360, 437 andn., 5a9, 651^; tw 
273, 276, sap. 

rout-nlly-reUpw of, vt. 19^8. 
rukn, deiAeanon of,v. 650-2; vi.87a. 
Saviouei: arefaaieta, vi. 233-4; g^> 


vL 276; wjtfi iba fword, vi 184, 
186,190,308. 
ain, aenae v. 437. 

Time of Troublea, >t. 64; t. 147, 
36J-S, 363, 264, 497, 651; vi. x$4, 
296, 327. 

un^, aenaa of, n. 2. 
universal ebur^, ibacnco of, v. 148. 
ufiivenal state of, ita Sumb axo 
A fCKAfi, Empirv of. 

Sfa alto inJar Abt 42; HvKBoe; 
KAXatTB. 

Sun: City of. see KiUOPOua: oclipee 
of, on deeti: of 4 beto, v, 436 and n.; 
wonhip of, iv. 86 Uy 224, 4:3; v. 
8if(., 180 and n., 366, 4^n., 530 
and S31, S3», S40-*. 649-5®. 653, 

3 , 685-8, 690, 691-0, 6«, 702, 
; VI. 2 ii-ta, 25, 26-7. 35 , 
4®, 44. . 

Sun Yat«aeQ. Dr., it. 4^0. 

SunnietB, rta u^tiar Shi'ion. 

Sureo^ cbe, iv, 444. 

Suaa, IV, 471; aack of (s. 639 B.C), It. 
481.483. 

Sutri, Synod of (a.b. 1046), it. 339, 
51a. <47, 552, 554. 

S^ratoelav, ScandiniTian Prince of 
iCioT, >T, 3B9: V, 390, 392 K. 
Sweden, Napoleonic Empire, relation 
to, V. 634. See alto wider RuaeiA, 
Switzerland: as eembine of city.etztea, 
iv. 316-17; aa multi-natioDal aiace, 

iv. 18B, 293; Napoleonic Entire, 
relctionto, v. $21. 

Sylvester II, Popo, iv. 522. 

Symeoo, Tear of Bulgaria, iv. 38a 
«f? , 39®. 39^. 399. 4®3. 60? n, 
Syneaiuj of Cyrene, Biahop, iv, 55, 
324 n. 

SyeaMM, Hereditary Prince of 
Cilicia, iv. 13 r. 

Syraeuae: ae empiie builder, v. 2x2; 
vi. iij ; Athexuan expedkian to, iv. 
63,464 vi. 318, 347. 349 466; 

daepotiim 10, iv. 203-4; vi. 248, 
2J2-3: eeck of (2x2 B.C.), iv. 204. 
Syria: 'All Be^t invasion of, iv, 
4560.; Arab invasions of, v, at8, 
»X9. 230, 3j8, 449-5®; Aasyria, «• 
laoooe with, iv. 471, 473 n., 475, 
476; V, 12, 369; VI. 30, 3035 East 
Korrua Emperors* campaigns in. 
iv. 400, 404 n.; Egyptian ruk 
over, T. 6:1; VL 498, 499, 5x6; 
Fianhish principalities in, it. 74, 
4«4".: T, 244* 247, 354; French 
etrootics in, xv. 129; Mongol in* 
vaaions of, v. 248; partisan ^ 
(ia?8 •.£.), IT. 110; Republic of, 
proapeexivo, jy. 107 n.; Roaua Pr^ 
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vince of, 219; Sdeucid eonqwc 
of, T. 69; Tu'ldih inviaioQ f. 
2U» 3S4- 

SyniC CivUiaaUoii, ibortfve, v. 44, 
6:1 uid n« 

Syrisc OviliMbon: 

^<mdcn *nd tdf-oootrol, eumplea 
of. V. 40a. 

•chiovttnooo of, iv. 67. 

Anbic Civiluatioo. RiAOoa to, v. 5, ?. 
•rehaiim, eximple* of, vL 77«., is3. 
*33. 

Am^uo iotnuioA upon. it. 67, &S, 
J02, J03, 5:8; V. 4a, 347, 434; tl 

BtOTKouc Civiliation: •boofptioo 
01, sv. 43i 44. 10c; V. 

120-3, 370; eafitta with, it. too 
la^., 4?». 47S, 456; v. 1:2, 269, 
3705 Ti. 45, 442: ifitPiMoa of, T. 
11$, 1x9; relance to, iv. 43> 
Wborkfu. MixauJaTioB of, t, 13s, 

£ ', pronure of, v. 238 tcM., 308. 

also Mato widtr proletirut, 
exteniA]. 

breikdows of, iv. 67-8; t. 3a, 8:, 
434. 535-6; vi. 30a. 
choUeogeo, rttpOfiM to, it. ij 8. 
cultiire of, iv. 67; v. 133-4 **•; 0^ 

48:: folk'Olea, vi. 44 :-a. 444 seff .. 
^9: litenture. iv. 354-5, 469 ft.; 
T. 24X 416,61:, 6x3 •. vi, 34-3 *1., 

77 n.; — neUenic i&8u«nc3 on, vi. 
444-5, 447. 445, 465? “ M«U- 
t«nuii epic, V. a5$*-7; nyihology. 
jv, 39^0, a57-8/ 587; Ti. 376 wd 
philooopbY. iv, 38 A.; tw 328; 
nation of, IV. :o3, 103, 373; v. 
196, 385, 480. 
dead mifu of, v. 5. 
dmatrsTsdon of, teo <i8om ttader 
abandon, arebaiam; and frafoce 
under eorpaxwioo, funuiisi, martyr* 
dom, mioority, pralecariac, pro* 
snitcufry, reul*rti^*r«lapM, aavj. 
oun, ain. Tune of Troublea, vwaty. 
EgTptiac Civiliaauefit abao^lion of, 
iv. 81,86; contact wish, n, 443. 
enTironiiKat: biunao, iv. 67-8; phyai* 
caJ, IT. 43. 

upanaion of, iv. 67; 7. 8x, 343 a. 
ertincuoQ of, iv. 1. 
fosaila of, V. 8, X36, 13?, 136. 
funinam, oampJea of, v. 387-8; vi. 

103-6, xxx-ia, 1x3-14, 130. 
geoeais of, v. 12, 61 1 n. 

BOWtb of, V. 32. 

nallemc Civilization: oofitact with, 
i». 246, 272-3; V, 53 n., 85-6, 87, 
2x6, 371. 481, 576; VI. 496; «• 
puJaiOn of, IT. 593 ft.; v. 123-6, 


3 x 6 , lae, 274 A., 378, $75, 659, 
660; tL :i 3, 188, 198, s:o-xx, 

a t; ictruaioft of, >v. 67, xi8, aas. 

1 - 3,593 *•; V. 53 ». ► 64,1 19 > * OS- 
7, X36, 137. 2x5. 238. 339, 343 n*. 
270. 359 . 361, J 7 i. Se«-*. J 75 > 
608 A., 657 - 6 i;vi. txt, 119,131-3, 

***' *??*^®*» 372. 465-6. 

KiCQte CivUistooB, ^baorption of, 
iv. xm; V, 87. 

ijidiaxi Summer of, iv. 67; vL 193. 
Ixidic Civiliation, eentaet with, v. 

136, 274; vi. 449-50 n. 
iatem^us) following, it. 88; t. 241, 

242, 243 244. 246, 3 S 4 f 5 * 4 . 

516-17 «. 

Iranic Civilizailon, reladoo to.T. 5, ?. 
lansuagea of, t, 49^501, 503. 
marcbca of, v. 54-5, 340, 447 and n, 
martyrdom and truancy, examplea of, 
V. 4x^x1. 

minoriiy, dominaot, v. 124 

xiew era, inauguration of, vl 343. 
soawda, relatmia with, iv. 67, 471; 
V. 114, 340, ^ 309 . 447 and 
A., 6ci. Stt aiso bsbno mder pro¬ 
letariat, ektemal. 

Orthodox Chriftiaft CiTili28tioA,oon* 
taot wi^, iv. 399, 400-3; V. teS, 
346, 253-4,391, 363-4 A. 

Ottomio Empire, ralatioo to, it. 53 . 
proletariat, external, v. 338x09$.; vi. 
331; alitt cultural tinge, teaedea 
»> V. 353-4; break-through by, v. 
342-8, 251-3, 254, 258-6:, 6ox; 
creative aouevemeate of—poetry, 
T. 253-6:;—religion.T. 3j^52; 
military frMta againat, t. 358 rag^.; 
— againat AfraaUn aemads in 
Arabia, v. 239, 246-7: — aednat 
Afraaiao nonuw in Nortb^eet 
Africa, v, 33^ ae?; — aninat 
barbariane in Nordi'Weai Africa 
and Spain, v. 239, 242-^ 24?; 
— agauiat barbanasa a Tiince, 
V. 23p. 343, 245, 252, 608 ft.; 
— againac Buraaiaa aomada be* 
ewean Pamira and Caapian, t. 239- 
41, 244-8, 375. 601; —> iltamation 
M acuvity and aca^arioo on, t. 
344x399.; —Hellenic o cc upat ioQ 
of, T. 239. Stt flso aioot vtdtr 
barbariina, nomade. 
proletariat, internal, v. 123 <399., 
387, 429*30; * 7 - 

promiacuity, examplea of, v. 443,44?, 
449-50, 453, 463,480-*. 499-50*, 
535-6, 53 ?* 40 , 

teligionaof, xv, xxs, 26a; t, 81 ft.,85, 
X19 M99., :35 A., 138, 249-52, 363, 
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Sfrinc Civilmtien (cont.)« 

539-^; vi. 3»9; ilieo or indigen¬ 
ous inspimon Of, V. 366 ««M.; 
noootbeistic coacoptioo, iv. 
«t 4 - 5 , * 59 '»«. 3 ^, 

38-^1, 4»>?, 48: diffnctioo into 
wtv«s» V. i36» 137 synoetism, 
V. S<* ^0 undfT Cntis- 

TUI^lTti ItUM; JUDASU; IidAK- 
•JOAgaM; MmouitM; Zoroas- 
fUAMISM. 

rout>n(lf.Rlspee of» vi. S 85 , 3 M- 3 . 
Sovioun; irchsua. vi. 33|; gt/dt, vi. 
*76; with the snord. vu tB?, 190, 
j 99 n., seo, 30 S- 3 , MS, m?, 3:«-: 3. 
sin. SeiMe of, v. 43$^. 

T imj» of Tiovibles, iV. 67, 354, 

T. 338, 344-s, 346 w.j 361, *74 ««. 
4«, 4 !«• 433,4«J • 334: vj. jo*. 337. 
umn, tense of, vi. 3, 17, *^->4i 30* 
j8-*t,44-7. ^ ,, 

umvemJ sisa or, sea (Moav ASRASto 
Cauphati', ACHOM^u^ Ewrm; 
Umavyao Caumutr. 

Western CivilizsijoD.eooactwitfa, iv. 
^S; V. ao6 n., 343-3 end n. 

Synsc Isnguige. the, vi. 6* n., 70 it 

l^Cus, C. Cornelius, vi, 331; Arpviii, 
dted, iv. t8».; v. 413 DMogtn 
d 4 OretarAvi, vi. 8^1. 

Tecitua, M. Gaudius, &ap e ror, vi. 

T^ore, Sir IL: Nationabm, oted, 

iv. 130 4., 337". 

Beetle of U.d. 1563), v. $15. 
Temea raiinsuk. me, v. BSn. 
Temphihis, Msreui BMhlut, v. 37. 
T’ug Empire, breek-up of, vL 31: n. 
TeoiBD.v. 58, *14,146^, J76-7,178, 
416-19, S3S, 55*, 557. 567, 6a a; 
VI, 14. aa, *3. 5B, 59 n., 3*8. 
TeraiftiiD, V. 3 is, 

T&rim Bis^, the, iv. 65 end n., 497 m .; 
V. 143 RAd n., 144, 145, 36a, 363- 
4 <t>E 498 

Two, W. W.: Alijcei^gr G^«el end 
th* Uni^ ^ ManAfnd, dted, v. 

: 80 fl.; Htlwasuc Ctosbrodofs deed, 
iv. s»*c: f/sUsNutK end 

Nmol .Petnfe pw s w , dted, iv. 444; 
Th« Gretki tn Bcetric end /me, 
died, rv. 3j:a; t. 133*1., 133 n., 
*34 ">> X 35 375 596 *1., feo 

630 n. 

Teroii, iv. 346 vj. 465, 477-8. 
Tum4nieni, the, v. J53, 307. 

Tsars, cbe, iv, 93, i:$n.; v. 3:3; vi. 

3 ion., 330, i^eeelfeunderMoKooLS, 
Tstius, AchilJes: CMVepAe end 
L*udpp«, died, vi, 330. 
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Tiwney, R. H.: Rdifi«n end tk* Hist 
Capitahsm, dted, v. 6i5-*i^ 617, 
Teohfuqus: ■nfrnalam in relstwo ^ 
It. 433 M??.; utasdo, efauM io, iv. 
52-0; of, ifi reUtioo ro 

bmkdanns, iv. 403049.; idolot- 
000 of, iv. 344. 433 «9?«. 434. 636- 
7; mechamcal^^etsyacquisition of, iv. 


*35; iniliiary, iv. 43* «44* t 44 »-*• 
Tenvt, F. J.: J«eery of History, 
ated, v. to n. 

Tej Bahadur, Cuni, v. 666 n- 
Templsrs, cho^ iv. 

Tect^tidSA, tv. J06; V, 9a a, *80. 
Tm, iv. 30 n., 2* *. 

Tephrico, iv. 365-^ 368, 631, 633; 

aS 5 > * 56 « 

TeroM de Cepeda. Saist, iv. 378. 
TertuUian fO. Seponuus Floreos Ter- 
tuUitnusl, V. 564; v). 203 , 374 a. 
Teucritos, the, v. *69, mo. 

Toutoaes, the, v. ai8, *63; vi. 234. 
Teutonic Order, the, iv. 524; v. 319, 
330. 

Teutoaisa. primitive, cult of, vi. 57,8 5. 
Teutons, the: epic poetry of, v. *33, 
*35. *43> *61. 2960., 607, 61(^14, 
710; n. 5Q., 33a; religion of, v. 
*3*-3. *35 S 5"«. 8s. 33®' 

Tbsiles of Miletus, iv. is n. 

Ths40S, XV. aia n. 

'ntebee (Boeoiisa city-state), iv. 340. 
307> 308. 3*o> 

Tliebes (EgypUsn capital city); hiero* 
eaey of, iv. 515-17; sack of {663 
P.C.), iv. 481. 

Thenusioclee of Athens, iv. 34:; vi. 200, 
Thoodorr, Emperor of Ahyaslnia, iv. 
60$ n,-. vi. as?. 

Theodore Lascaris, Prince of Nicaea, 
vi. 184. 

Theodore of Studium, iv. 595. 
Tbeodoric tbs Octrogoth, rv. 324, 
33*0.: V. a6, 3*5, *79. *W. 46*, 
46a, 47*-3. 553. 6 CO, 6:4; vi *34. 
Tlieodoridea of Syracuse, cited, iv. 39, 
'Rieodoiius 1 Greet, Emperor: 
and Salonks masasCre, iv, 594: 
Cadiolic Church, relaaom wiTh, 
iv. 5945 V. 80 «, 5 death of, iv, 3*3-4. 
337, 3*8 and n.j insoipaoBs of, vi. 
3745 military Organization of, iv. 
443; V. 467; partition of Empire by, 
iv. 3*4, 336 and ft., 318 n. 5 religious 
fanstidsm of, v. 3*9, 457, 678, 707. 
708 ».{ vi. 89, xx& n., 353. 
Theodesiui III, Emperor, iv. 34*. 
Tbeophsnse the Ouoakler, iv. 631 a. 
Tbe^^ylsot the Vestkrius, iv. 599, 
6x7 n, 

Theoeophy, v. 176, $56. 



DteotokdpouUM, 2^om«iM0, 
Qreco\ i», , 

TVrtee Martm, Sunt, it. 

TbermophjUe, S^rtlr <if (4S0 i.c.), 
V, J78. 

Tbrcyaon the Spaniate, vj, jlp, 4^5, 
410 n. 

7aeMaly> v, 3x0. 

Tbeudu the Zealoi, t, 73 ud n., 7$, 

*30, 383* 

Tliircy Wu, the, iv. 143-^. 

145 n.; VI. 3x5. 

Tbomu Aquinas. SaiQt, ir. $73; 
cited, vL xfts^ n. 

Tbomai Beckct, Saint, iv, 5a:, 540 n. 

Tbomaa, E. J.; 7 ^ History^BuiiOasl 
TAoi^hi, dted, vi ae, X4:. 

T^Mxnaa More, Saist, V. 48, 41X and n. 

'T^noipaMii A. H., lA 7^ Ca)nirn 4 it 
MaATTei Bistcry, cited, iv, $63 n. 

T^oinpaoii, Franda, deed, vi. 42, 162. 

Thodixnea 1, Emperor tk E^pt. v. 
44, aM. 35*; vi. 194. X98. 

Tbotbxnca III. Emperor of Egypt: 
militariiiD 01, iv. 11: j v. 44, 35a; 
vi. X49; reigA of, iv. itt, 431; vi. 
ipp; religious policy of, iv. 441, 
5iS»i.; V, aSs, 530, Sih 653-4. 
681«!., 6p:^ i VI. a n., as, 37,446-7 n. 

'Tlxougbt, historical, rutivjty of, v. 

^573. 

Thrace, t. 413, 439 saa n. 

Thraeiso Uoguage, the, v. 293 *1. 

Thradaea. tlM, v, 3x5, 293 n, 

Thmymachus of Calebcdoo, v. 400. 

Tliucydidaa, v, 139-60; on Athena as 
'ryiaat city*, iv. 503; on clsia-war, 
V. 59-60, 

TisBUsaaco, iv. X04. 

Tiberius Claudius Kern Ceesar, Eni' 
paror. v. 454; vi 54, 374. 

Tiber, iv. 497 n, 

Tiglatb-Pileeec I, ICing of Assyria, iv. 
473 "• 

Tidaih'Pileeer III, King of Assyria, 
IT, 473 »., 474 leK: 4«7, 5^; V. 40; 
vi, 303, 308. 

Tigris sod Euphrates Baaia, irrigi* 
two ayaton in, iv. 42-4. 

*Time-xcacfaine’, idea of, vi, 3J.4-I5, 

Timoleon of Corinth, fv. 5I9; v. 413; 
vi. 448, asi, as3, 38?. 

Timotheua tbs compoesr, v. 48a. 

Timotheus the bieropbafit, v. ^8^ 698. 

Tusur Loik; as warden of I^ic 
naarehea, iv. 491; atrodtisa coo. 
mirted by, iv. 500; eampaigns 
afloat China, projected, iv. 494-j; 
— a^ioat 'Oamanlia, iv. 4^; vj. 
i36; ~ agiinat other Iranio Powan, 
iv, 494««99., 499; — egaiASt Oip> 
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eh*q Qcenads. iv. 4^1, 493-3, 497, 

S 9; — in India, tv. 494; —fat 
ugfaaliataa, iv. 491, 493; —in 
Muaoavy. iv. 493 and n.; Bubtariam 
of, Iv. 49X ragg.; ouaeion o£, failure 
of, iv. 492. 49;, 495, 4^ $oe; T. 
309-to e.; poamon of — in 1380. jv. 
493-9; —in X39t, fv. 403; tomb of, 
VI. 368 n. Stt also uwW Chaj»?j« 
MACNL 

Ttmurid Empire: bieak-up of. iv. 484, 
995; V. 603*1., 666; oulitariam of, 
IV. 484; rann of, v. 664; Uzbep, 
idUQle with, TV. 498; V. 306. Set 
abo undir Akbat. 

Tjpu $thib of Mysore, vi. 189. 
Tiridatae, King of Ajxaetda, vi. 456. 
Tiro, ascretary of Cicero, vi. 50$-^, 
507. 

Tiryns, v. a^. 

Thu Cuai Yupanaui, Inca, vi, 213. 
Thus Flaviua Saoints Vespaaiaous. 

E iupeiu x, V. J 7 . 69. 

Haxcela, rv. 10$; v. 42, pan. 
ToctrueviUe, A. de: L'Aidm Higisiu 
«t i^fomrron, cited, iv. 638 a. 

To Pa, the, v. 373. * 77 . 356 .477,478; 
vj. 330. 

Telee^, Lee, v. 174, spe. 

Toiteca, the, iv. 8a. 

Tong Choog-ebu, vi. $6, 59. 
Toqstmyih IChan, tv. 492, 493, 49 ?; 

V. 3 t 8 . 

Toole, King of tiu Otoogothe, vL 337. 
Touxa, Battle of (a.p. 733), w. 34 t; 
V. 331 , eae. 

Toynbee, A. J.: TAr Ccncbcf 
Eitipnv Poriiin Jiclolioni. chad, iv. 
393 n. 

Toynbee, <«* Hss^, v. ytj n. 
Toynbee, Dr. Peget, vi. 433-3. 
Trqjafi (M. Ulpiva Tcuamia), Em¬ 
peror: end frontier of ^tpire, v. 
59a, 594; u H 6 taldb end Zam, 
Ti . 370, ^x; mibaiy oiganiratroo 
UBW, iv. 443 n.; Partbisna, cere- 
paisn agahiet, vi. t 97>8: rdigioua 
policy ^ vi, aoe n., 3 ( 8 ; titlea of, 

Tna^Buraooo, vi. 149-6S, 534^ 
irehaiain in rdetioa to, Iv. 324 1*.; 
vi. i?x ; M xnimfeseeeiM of growth, 
vi, 170, X73; aa movement m with- 
diewal and lonim, v. 395-7: vf. 
lOOfL, : 67 - 8 , i^o-x, t^t-a; de- 
acbmrat in r^uon to, tv. 224 R.; 
V. 394-8; vi. 148, 150-4, ids*., 
166 and s., 170-1: examplee of, v. 
393-3; futurism in reladon to, iv. 
234 V. 390-:, 393'45 vi tor, 
i»fr-3a, 150, 155-7. x6a, » 7 >i 8 ®** 
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of, vi. 17:; isip^bilii7 of» on Progrt* SuocoMifi de iToprit Hu- 
CMtfidtne pUae, vi. ^ x.; leoMob mtinS citod. iv. 37-S a; (^wres. 
ia relodon to, vL s66 n.\ uatur* of, cited, v. $94 "• 

3®3* 39^». 3?^? *57 Turkey: vchisitn ia, wi. 63, 67-8, 

16^-70, ^6; •^•fuJfibnent of, vi. 103 a; «trodti«e eofiunirted by, v, 
i^T-i; violence giviag pteeo to Comminee of Union tod 

gentleocM. V, 38^4^ 39:. ProgreM. v. $9: e.; culnirel put, 

TnwvuJ Republic, (be. iv, 394. break with, iv. $3-«; futuhentin, vi. 

7>«btseod. iv. 6x0 n. xet'^ end a. : t3-*:3; GrutBrictio, 

Thbelba: u 1 rdigwn, iv. 645^; v. reltuone with, v, ; minoriciee io, 

79 R., {6^1. 186 A, sje, 331; iv. ape; netioaelum, opetitien of. 

return to, in civilised lociety, vL v. 530-1 «adn,;vi. 67; non-Tutkieb 

5? I aupeneetion of, by aeoie of MpuleUoa, evictioo v. 530; vi. 

uoicy, vL s A, 23^:3. m; recovery of, after wer of 1014- 

Tr^ua, Porapeiua: XfUriat PAt^* 18, xv. 394: reli^ue policy o^ vi. 

fitfO*. vi. 436. Wescemisatioo of, iv. $1, 53-4, 

Trojtn War, ne, iv. 30-^: v. 337^. S3; v. j x i, 505 a ; vi. 63-4, 67, ao3, 

Trotaky, Devid^eb. v. 164. xo6, txfxs, s33; — Anbic acrip^ 

Trouecra, aignificaoce of, v. 47^1 abendooment of, iv. 5X, 5^-4; vi. 

end R. xit-i3. See etio uikitr Gbbbci, 

Tpiaocy: aa paaaive aubeiitute for modem. 
nuneaU in dlauiiegntifig aociety, Tuikiabliogua^, the,v, 50>~taadn,, 
V- 3 77-8. 397 i tnanifeaBDona of, v. 505, 5x5, 5: 6. 517, 5 r?, $30, sai-a; 
378, 404-1X, 473-6. VI, 63, 67-8, 05, 103"., 2:3-13; 

Ta’in Empire; ta Stoic uaivaria] Tuikl dialect of, v. $17, $19. 
atate, iv. 63 a, 504; v. $3,140,141, TOrkbena, the, v. ^to, 333-4 »., 662. 
170, a; vi 337: break'Up of, 663 a. 667 a; vi. aa8. 

V. 4:8; vi. 37 n., 147; eeevalisa* Turka, the: eruption of, v. 379; heroic 
tioa,p^ic7«, vi 37 A;fbuadatioo 8^^ ptuaure of, ia 

of, iv. 6s a; V, 14:, 97^ 313 a; vi Sink World, v. 373. .S'ee o/ro lo^v 

x6 a., 36, 37 A, X11, 187, J90, .xp7, *Aabasio CA^tytUTi; Hvn^ Imoxa : 

toe. 337; tailiBriua of, iv. 304. OrroMitS EKPOts; 0:rta>jAXAitRS 

Tahn ^ Hwaog^u: end 'daegeroui Basm; SAa.;09A 
tfaDurtt\ vi. xxt aod a; and Turner P. J.: TAe/VeRtier in 

foundatioo of unJvereal aate, jv. cm aitiery, cited, v, 47^ 

6$ a; v. 14], 5x3 R.j vi x6fi., 36, Tuaculuffi. Counts of, iv. 0:7 n. 

37 A, (Xt, xpo; coodueM of bar- Tyre, v. 123 a 
hfUnt io aouth'Weet, v. 141, X47; 

contemporaries, attitude of^ m- Uighun, the, v. 350, 579 n. 
wards, iv. 1x9 a : demobilkation of Uijifc, v. 604, 606. 
army. vi. 187: depomtioa, eractke Ukrainiasa, me, iv. 189-90; v. 313 m.; 
of. V. J41, x6x; Greet wul com- vi ito. 

pleted iv. xipA; v. 143, 370, maaituan Soviet Socialist Republic, 
371: vi. 197; 'hn^^out bloV de* the, iv. 190. 

Uyertd by, fv. 219, 503; v. 370; Ulrich, ei-detHort Dijtr of WUrttem* 
vi. x8?; radicalifm of, vi, 37 a beit, vi 340. 

84 ".; rogoof, V. 141. 'Ucnarl, Caliph, iv. 675 vi. xix, 1x4, 

Tughin HmQt Khan, Mongol Ent> 188, 190, 305, 333, 441. 

pexor of Per Eaat, v. 348 e. 'Umar II, Caliph, v. 138 a., ai6 n., 

TuU £>8a, V. $:8 and n. 675, 704; vi 299 a. 

Tung Cbung-ahu, v. 555 aod n. 'Umar, Amir of Malailyah, v. 355, 

Tupac Amaru. Inca, iv. 80 n.; vi. a (3. 258-7. 

Tupac Ytmanqui. laea, vi 193. Umayyad Caliphate, the; admiiuitm- 

TurberviUe. A. $.: in 7^ CseiMdre dve organisation of, v. 453; as 

MedMvof HiMry, dted, iv, 368, reinlegrtted Syriac univers^ state, 

”• iv- 48$ a; V . S3, xs8, 206 n,. 341. 

Turgot,A.R. J.:'Eaquiase d’un Plan 24$, 384-5, 449i 50J> 876; vi. jii, 

de Gtegnphie P^tique’, dted, iv. 190, 337; duiatkn of, v. 675 a; vi, 

353 n.; vi. 33; 'Plan de Deux DU- 337; East Roman &npire, rations 

court »ur I'Hinoire Universalla', iv. with, tv. 367 a, 630; founds* 

159 A; 'Second Oiscoura sur in don of, v. a6, 245; vi. 188, 190, 
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3^7 futuium of, vj. xti-is; 
bimuac rule of, v. S26; ill A&d4* 
luiia, V. Mi. 342) M3i *9i> 

462 R.; ~ brcRk-up of, v. t\9^ 
243 R., 2$2, 259, 354; ItlMi, rel^ 
tiao to. V. 128^ aod a.. 675 R.. 676- 
7. 704; 7i. 199*1.; of. V. 

501: militBjy or^kfimtjoa of. iv. 
:oe; t, 44?; noo^a^greMion, tem* 
ponry adopdoii ot^liw of. vj. 
X99 *1.; overthrow of. oy *Abb^ds. 
ir, 486; V, S4X, 243 *45. 67?“^; 

vi. 193 i Oxuj'JazajTea BMin, coa> 
quett of. IV. 485 R.: T. 24^:1 2I5: 
nnge of, v, 241; rai^us Mlicp 

iv. 226 2nd R,; ▼. 07;, OT^, 7041 
vi 205. 

UnanploTiDent, problem of. v. 165-^ 
Ui^rmity, suaifeotatioai of, vj. 

Uoioa*^Soviet SooieUsi Hepobllcs: 
edauuftnnre unita ia. vL io9>ji; 
CopmuftiifT' end ProttatMCiicn, 
in. V. 364; ~ ^ *''* 

303; ComiBVutt Party of, v. 179 
end R,; vL iii; ConratutiaQi of, 

v. 283, 583; devolution in, iv. 16$, 
190; €Julu»hrnBBt lurvivil of, 

v. i8x~2, 18$) futunjic in, vi. xo^ 
IX; istoraeooQiJ relinone of. v. 
184-j; lecguaBoa of, v. 505 R.; 
Mongolii, reUdona with. v. 3x8 tad 
R. ; Qolioniliam of, v. x86; vi. 11^ 
11; new en iniuguntod by. vi. 
343 n,; polihol aituetion 10, v. iSe" 
4; polfticel •tructure of, iv. 320; 
propegenda is. iv. 196; tL 5t8; 
coi^terian chmcter of, iv. 179; 

vi. xiii world order, pouible 
craation of. by, iv. 320. 3t* tflto 
tifv2«v CacHOOLOVAXu; Francs; 
CSKMANY; Uhttsd Staib or 
Amsmca. 

United Empire Loyalicta, tbe, Iv. 185, 
id6,167; V. id:, :68, t8B;vj. 316 n. 
United Stataa of America; er^tee* 
ture in, vi. 60 end n.; tucocracy, 
aTiufgle egiinat, iv. 199, 200 A.; 
bajMfisation, exempleo o4 ** 47^ 
80, 643; caste cystecD in, jv. 229, 
330: obiUengea, reaposM to, iv. 
85 a; Church and State, rahtieo 
between, iv. 2*2 r,; Civil War, iv. 
140 »e«., 15a. *?4i i75i «77. 

389; CooantuooQ of, iv. 300*1.; 
c onoo. producDon «, iv. 239; 
Declareuon of ledepccdaxca, iv. 
168 aod r.; vi. 340; economio pod- 
cieo aad policy ot >v. xyx, 173, a?^ 
177, 178. 4*9i 4305 eipaasioix 
iv. 171; foundation of, rv. 171, :88, 


188; osfiugivtioo into, iv. 173; 
Louiiiana, acqtuaition of, v. 632 and 
H.;aa6onAliainiD, iv, 16^: parlie' 
menctiy ayttCT of, iv, 20a n.; 
population of. rv. 398 n.; — negro, 
JV. 140, 339, 2305 V. 105 n., 163, 
x68, 191-*, 193, 443; South— 
diDerencea between autee io, iv. 
289-90; — *Recen«txucnon’ of, xv. 
140; — *V7bite txaab^ problem of, 
V. 163; unification of, iv. 174; 

U. S.S.R., xelaciona with, v. 185 r.; 
War ef lndep«adei>ce, $tt Ambucak 
War or Inospikdinci. Sh oUo 
ifwrfff Canada; Casouka; Gusat 
Bmtain. 

Unity, aenae of, vt. j-' 49; at active 
reaction to diaincegrtnon, v. 381-3, 
397-8; vi. 1; law, conc^ of. vj. 
xe n^,, 34; Mankind, unification 
of. vx. 8-14, *48; adnotheiem, vi. 
18^x8,28-7,28-49 > usuvenal atatea, 
vi. 1^, 

Ur, iv. 4^ 45, 

Unnopoua, vi. 351. 

Unrtu. kiT^om of, iv. 4?si v. 122. 
Urban IT, ftpe, iv. 3x9, 529, 569; V. 
342. 

Urijtn IV, Pope, xv. 513, $3*. S*?. 
UrdO language, the, v. jxT'iS and n., 
S33{ vi, 77n. 

Ux'Engur of Ur. Emperor, v. 147 n,, 
*6a, 49?i 8s©, 8s t, 652; vi a, c88, 

Urukagina, King of Lanab. iv. 84. 
•fi thmto, Cali^, iv. a 8|; vi 203. 
Utopia©, iv. 343; arwufde, v. 383. 
384. j8si futuriaUe. v. 383, 385; 
puRuil of, V. 383, 384,390,406. 
Uoe^ Trea^of <a.D. t7:3)» 16^ 

Utaohegtl, Pnnea of Erech, vi« t8o, 
»97« 

Usbegv, tha: Osua-Jaxartea fcaam, 
iftvaaion of and rule over, iv. 499; 

V. 3 X 0 n., 3 $ 2 n., 30 «. 3x0, 314 R., 
3MA>: vj. 109; Mttwjs, ttruggle 
wjm, hr. 4;^;v. 3o8,3iO;Timunda, 
atruggle wjt^ iv. 498; v. 306. 

Valesa, Emperor, iv. 440^. 443 
445 «« 4S0S V.228, 349; vl a©9, 374. 
Valentinian I. Emperor, vL 374. 
Valasian Licifuus Valerianua), Bm* 
peror, xv. 443; v. 76,487; vi. 198 

Bank of (AJ). 1792), iv. xsi, 

48 s> 

Vaadala, the; Aiianicm, eRea^ta to 
impoaa. v. 35 6,678, 679 : batbariaei 
of, V, 223, 229; Iberian Peainaula, 
Atcaclu on, V. 206 n.; North*Weat 
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AMca, conquect oi, *. ^$8; 

religion of, v. 228251, 3$8; 
Ronie» nek of, r. aaj, 244; RMota 
Empire, relidou snib, iv. :t8, 
389^; V. 4095 vi. 423. 

Vtna^iaof, the: ea wardeo* of 
mercbee, v. 311 and n.; ebaraC' 
tenetua of, v. 287, 388; vL $».; 
cenvenioa to Cbnitiaiu^ v. 3^ 
291; Ea»t Remao tad Bulganao 
Empirea, aaaault on, v. 389-91,392, 
48s; beroto pe<07 of, r. 288^; 
k£u«2 werid, inTMoa of, ▼, at^, 
387, 289-90, 464 vj. 5 a.: orism 
of, ▼. M7, 4641.; Peehesap, 
attugglo wim, r. aka, 388, 311 im 
a,: tnde earned od t?, ▼. a88, 291, 
464 n. 

Vino, Manats Tormcuu, tL 88 a. 

Viatan, CouacQ of (a,P, x869-7e), iv. 

638 and R. 

Veaiisaio, the, W. $43. 

Veoko: lod-Auatricn riung in (aj). 
1848}, iv. a66, 267, 286; 21 Empire 
buil^, iv. 370, 277,285; V. pocfi, 
62* IL; Atbeoi, eofcpirtfoo witb. iv. 
37?: ohaDeopa, retpoaie to, IT. : 

eumire of, iv. >»o-i, tii} Hut 
Reaaii Empire, irinicoe mth, iv. 
t6o R., 401 aad r.; fadenJ etace, 
kilujT CO eetabliah, iv. 37$; Otto* 
HMD Empire, atruade with. iv. 
378-9, a8^ 387: pMtieal iodepeo* 
deeco, furvfvi] iv. ie8,376,377; 
rin (tf, IV. 354 R.; •aU'idoUaadoa 
of, iv. 378 wn.; tnde of, iv. :8 r. 

Venice, Peace office, c 177), iv, 513,557- 

Veoddua BiMua, P.. iv. 445. 

Veralla, iv. 386 and n. 

Vereiopeoni, the Arvecniao patriot, 
T. 38, 348: vi. 237, *3®- 

Vcnill, A. W.: Evipi^ fJu Ratitmal' 
ift, eiled, vi 36^; Tht Jon 
cited, vL 363-4. 

Vervee, C., v. 36, 38 n. 

Veaehi, Settle of ^4® **c.)> v. 370 n. 

Veepaaiaa {T, Pleviua Sabioua Vee. 
peaiaaiie). Emperor, v. 467, 59a, 
^ 80, 350, 373*1., 374. 

Vertrua Vileaa: AnAoiofieo, cited, 
V. 433-4. 

N^iAcey, «ee jEAn^Samm. 

Victor Emmartn^I I, King of Italy, iv. 
5ta. 

VictOf II, Pope, iv. 533/ 854- 

Vietena, Queea of Efima^ vl 51 n. 

Viccery, intonadoe ol, iv. $05-84. 

Vicitta, iiegea of, iv. 379, 484; v. <09; 
n. 300. 

Vijayaiugar, Empire of, v. 51$. 

Viracocba. Inca, vi. 26, a?, 186. 


Vuacochaieis, vL 538. 

Visgil (P. Virtue Maro): and cyelic 
theory, iv. 27-8, 31-2; 

Qted, iv. 349; V. 648; vi 148, 379, 
C17-18, $21, 533: SeiefiM. cited, 

IV. 37-8, 33, 5:0, 587-8; G«rd«, 
cited, iv. 509; t. ^c-d. 

Virgioia, coodidon of before and after 
civil war, iv. 389^1. 

Viiutbua, the Luaitamin patriot, tL 

337, 339. 

Viacooti, the, it. 876. 

Viacood, TibtMo, m Cbbcoky X 
Viaigotba, the, iv. 76 r., 334. 486; 

V. 206 A, 317 A, 321 , 333 , 226, 

, »^« OS 7 . . 

Vttaiiao, rope, it. 590 n. 

Vicelliuj, Aiilua, Emperor, t. 467,470 a 
VU eba, tba, iv. 399 r. 

Vladimir, oriae^ality of. it. ^5, 96. 
Vladimir, Khan of Bulpria, rr. tSa. 
VUdIpw I, the Great, Priiico of Kiev, 
V. 30^ 3^, 2^1, 302, |ii, 609 n. 
Vladimir II, remeo of Kiev, t. 609 n. 
Vfilkerwaaderugen: Celtic, It. 197 n.; 
T. 3094.; derorelising efleeta of, 
T, SOI A, 440 n,; inAwoft of oew 
b l ood by, rv. 16, 17; Magyar, iv. 
3334,; poal-Helleaic, iv. 17, 3335 
V. 610; posi-Mmoan, iv, 17,19, 85, 
109, 433; T. 256-7, 369, 39c, 35a. 
611 n., oist VT. 5 A, 108 R.; OM- 
Orthodox Chriaom, ir. 69, 76, 84; 
poet-Sink, t. 373; poat-Sumenc, 

y. 333-4. a^- 5 . 374 -J» 485» 596 - 

606; poit-Synac, v. 516-178,; 
ScaAdioaviao, iv. 107 A, 323 r.; 
V, 309 A, 3 tOR., suicidal 

tadiog of, rv. 486. 

Voloey, C. V.iLifotuSHiat^t, cind, 
iv. J3i, 161 R.; 1 m Uvum, died, 
iv. 120, 150-1 n.i Voyo^e en Syrit 
et m tgypU, ched, iv. 452-3 454, 

455-6. 

Voodooinn, v. 19: a 

Voltaire, Fnaepa-Marie Aroiiet de: 

Btfoi tvf Ut Mggt^s, cited, iv. 150. 
VouiUd, Battle of (4.0. 507), v. St? a, 
aai, 322, 325-6, 299, 475. 


Wahbibla, the, iv. 76, 77, 78, 46a a; 

V. 295> 339. 33* «>; vi *33. 33 «• 
Walbank, F. 10 Tkt qf 

fi t l im ie Aadur, cited, vi 458 n. 
WiJdee, Peter, It. 653, 656. 
Wildcnaea, tba, iv. 654. 

Wales, South, aoeaal condidom io, 
iv. x6 ft. 

Waley, A.: 7^ emf £u Pofeer, 
V*' vi. $8, 59 . 

Wallas, Graham, vi 6. 
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WtA0 Ao Slub, vL 346, 306-7 H. 

Wang VI. 195. 

War: oboJioofi o f laovqBcct fwi iv. 
JS*-3, 64*; — roDuDCiadoc of. m 
iDftfument of nodofiil policf. i?. 
1/3; ''*• »79. *W; icsquai- 

QOQ of tnoaum of coaqumd ittus, 
eSeotof, vj. 318-19; aerial, iv. 154. 
iS 5 , 463; barman ant^oaiau oa 
dmerest levda of dvilmtwo, iv. 
393-4; eivil, fetodC7 of» cr. 4B7; 
cooacriptioa,,fTnama of. iv. 145-6. 
J5i-a fl.; V. 448. 47|~6; decline In 
atxodeumaoa m, More lad oe trial 
Rovolotioo. iv. 14a *04^.; demo* 
0*07 and induatrialiett. aopact of, 
iv-141M99., m-4,407;». 43,189, 
440; VL 319: dnv^ power of«z* 
panoing aocietiea 10 relation to, iv. 
393; V. 16; ecoBoauc blockade in 
rwtioB to, iv. 135; eigtateeatb^ec^ 
Wj conceptioQ of, iv. 143-50, 
)S3 n., 155,150, 164, :07-8. 

189, 643: V. 605 and vi. 315, 
916; anemy dtixesa. treatment 0^ 
rv. 160^: evUneaa of, qiuat^ of, 
iv. 640 MM.; glocrScadon of. iv. 643 
Mgg,; Mmiaten reaponaible for 
CMMUCt of. oualiiiee and diaabU' 
tiaa of, iv, 290; profceeionaliam, iv. 
1420,; religioua fanaticiain in rela- 
non to, iv. 140-3, 144, 150, 164, 
237; V. t6o; aodd of, iv. 306; 
aport. analogy wi^ iv. 642-4 (tee 
o6ovr vnrfrr eightaeath^ni^ 
coocepiioiOl totabtarian, iv. 151-2, 
tJd-S. J57. *79; 41. 4*S; 

VI. 3<5; traaaaguranon of, from 
phyait^ to apirinuplaae, iv. 649-50. 

Wart: 

General: i^-i 7 i 3 ),v. 43 ; (a«. 

i 79 *-iii 5 ), iv. 150-^ 153, j6a. 
165,183; r. 43,6 to 6i« »«.; vi, 
315; peace aeltlement foUowing, 
iv. 299 a.; (a.P. 19X4“»6). f’- t53. 
X 89,: 95-6, 294 , 39 ^ 39 ® 5 v. 16,43, 
167. S 9 J; ^ »». 3x5: — peace 
aetdemeat foyowing, tv. 399 a. 
of Nadonali^, iv. 189: vi. 315,318. 
of Raligioii, iv. 142-3. laSi tS 5 > 
aa?, 338; V. i6e, 66^, 6?o; vi 

3x5, 3x6. 318, 319. 

Wude'Fowler. W.: Tfu Kaligiout Eit- 
perifnet of IM Roman Pooplo, cited, 
vi86. 

Winaw, Ducl^ ^ v. 621, 6sa. 

Waterloo, Battle of (a.D. i8:s).v. 6!9. 

'Wea* Empire, the. v. 273 uul n., 477. 

Waif. Ho^ of, iv. 550, 560. 

WeUhauMo, J.: ^<u AfaPmho Rtuk 
ynd r«M eitad, v. 450, 


Welle, H. G.: Extormont m Auto- 
hkfT^ftf, dtfld. iv. .jofR.} v. 
38 t- 2 ».; Tk* OutUno of History, 
eited, iv. 435-7; TJu Tins-MaeAim, 
cited, vt. 214; Tho Wv ^ X8a 
Worlds, cited, iv. 460. 

Wanda, the, vi. 330. 

Waaley, Joha, iv. 223 n. 

Waaaex, Kingdom of, iv. 329, 396; 

V, 209 n. , 

Waetem Civilisation: 
aAondon and seIf*«entroI, examplaa 
of, V, 403, 

abaoeptioa of other civilisetioea by, 
iv. 8 , 3. 79 ««<. 96, 97 ^ J ®3 
M94.; v, 4.42,45,89,95,104. *J*» 
I 53 i 395. 3 M, 30:, 3j6, 324, 524, 
Sa 5 » 5 ? 7 ivi. 63 , 3 k>-* ". 
eggngttive and diaruptivo movo* 
meota in, iv. X74-5. 
egricoltme, predoinmance a£, in 
eigdttynth eeacury, rv. 168^. 
alternative course of, hTpoibeikal, 
IT. 499-300. 

Andean Qviltsatioa: ab awpGu n of, 
iv. 79 -®o. *03; V. 45, 89,524; con¬ 
tact with. V. 143 <1. 

Arabic Ovfliaacion: ateorptkm o^ 
V. 104; contact with, tv. 107, XX5; 
V, 143 «. 

arehaiim, examplM of, v. 482; vi. ex, 
56-7, 58. S9 and n.. 60, 62 6 $- 

71, 83-6^ 94-5. Se« also Mow 
vnisT aavumra. 

bexbariaoa: aa hoacagea, v. 461; la- 
almilarinn of, iv. 372, 377-9, 
380 n., 605 n.; cen9ue«c of, v. 
207-4, 209"., 3t9-«» 478; vi. 
227; cultural convaraion of, v. 46, 
77.JXft 3 * 0 . 321-3, 333;ecpkdta- 
ttOB of, V, 46. 47 : extermnubon ox 
aubjugetioo of, v. 46, 3t9~2:, 32^ 
4: part played by, in Wtttam fan- 
tory, V. 355; prMujc of, iv. j:6, 
343 and 488 ««,, 499-Soo; re- 
emeigeoce of. v. 334-7; aucccaaful 
reaUtance by, v. 3a3-4; aurviviag 
(A.D.t 93^, V. 332-4. Sotoisobolom 
undor proletariat, external. 
bou2>dari«* of. on dlfierent pjanea at 
difiereat datea, v. 372-^. 
breakdown of, quaatioa oi, iv. 52, 56, 
108,122, ite 3 *r 407. | 8 i -45 

V. 22, :B8, 189, 325, 403; VL 316. 
Centra] Amenean QvilisaQon: a^ 
aorption of, iv. 79-4:, loj, xo6; 
V. 525; contact with. v. 143 n. 
challoigea praaeaced to, iv. i(6,137, 
315, 3x8, 369-7X. 
chance, belief in, v. 414-13. 
chapttra in hiacocy 01. iv. 214, 274. 
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OnUattion (conl.)« 

* 75 . 339 . Wi 55 > i V. 44 - 3 ; »l 

34®-»> 

at7-Rstei, ▼. $0^^ tdipttbOft of ID> 
soniBoQ* oa kifigdMa*iti(« M*Ie, 
iv. 198-400, 3JS-X6, 3x1, 34**344. 

a : of, V. 4 *- 3 f 940*.; 

lUt of. ce b«con« domiaont in- 
•tituciOA, iv. X58, 3x5; V. 44, 647; 
MoraJ tata*, |eo^pluehl ration 
to, iv, 3 x^t? : icinhwooo of, >v. 315, 
3 rt; N • polecoj c EzD p uni ver« 

wlitmtc of.v. 6*1 M49>» 

relation to, V. 64x, 6a*, 646-7 $— 
rire of, iv. X x6, 353. St« eLo uiid^ 
FuxDiM^ Gbmwt*. Italy. 
eokmtLy, tftviag for, xv. 638. 
culure 01, iv. sx-3,351,363-3; trehi- 
tccture,vi. an, iv. 51-3, 36; v. 
^*~3> ^ 60 and a,, 94-5, >16; 
Barile of cfao Boob, iv. 363; B7- 
infiuancB on, rv. 017*1.; 
dandof, iv. sx-*; vL Xi6; Inn- 
*53bereiepoetry, v. 333, 
* 5 ^^*. 3 * 5 . 3 » 7 -»; aiaii, if. 
St-3, jo; V). xx6: phucoopby, ir. 


300-3; V. rf, x76nR.5 vL 8, 
13, 83 *pd n., 84 n., 115, 349 
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n>, *53, 3*8; phyaical •ctooce, v, 
176-7, 559n.: vi. xg, Si; paydio- 
JofiT.v* 4 *?;ndiitionof,iv, 79 ,83, 
i 9 >- 9 , * 75 , 3 fl 3 -*J V. 6 * 7 ; theo. 
•ophy, V. 176. 

diwtegntioo of, qomoa of, iv. 3-4, 
9; V. 35, 43. xs* MM., 403, 484; 

VI. 3 X 4 MM« ^ ooOM wwr 
tbondM, archaMa, aitd 
espanaion, fVmrin, aanyrdom, 
Butoridas! docmnant, proiecuiac, 
pmnianiTtT, nUy-and-rebpa*, 
asvfoun, ain. Tone of TrouUaa. 
tfxity, ***<•* of, 

dMM, *taixd«rdi*3tioe of, vi 10X-3, 
drift, MOM of. V. 4:4-15, 436-7. 
wo ft oreic poairioa and ceodende* to, 
iv. 167*^., 19), 

cduoaon in. iv. xgs mm*. 353. 354* 
5*7t 534. 57*. 
esotencnoi m, xv, 333, 334. 

4tfaoa of, V. 7 48-9. 

ezMMioo of: cb^ to, iv. 63, 496; 
^tfoptaa, iv. 373, 374. 488-90, 
495.5*9 ; V. *09*1., 34*, 3*9.3*0, 
593 <L, 595: eietbods of, iv. 608 n.; 

V. 507 R.; world-wide, iv^. Si MM* i 

V. 45-7, 165-6, 307-8, *43 n., 331, 
444, 448, 507, 6a7; vi 3x8. 

Par Esiivm CiviUzataoo: abeorptioo 
of, iv. 79. 83; V. 4. 89, 537: «0B* 
tact witb, IV. 50, SI, s6, 84, 87, 
430; v. 4».; VI. 306. 


INDEX 

Par Weaiem Chrutiao CivUizatKm, 
relation* with, v. 3*0, 3S4, 35S. 
futuriam, examples ot vi 10X-3, 
ro^xx, 1x5-16, a39-4t, St* aiso 
helot* andtt aavioui*. 

^eneaia of, fv. xg, 331; v. 18, 139, 
*90, 355. 

growth of, IV. 33X, 37*, s:?, 5*3; v. 
33, 3091.; VL 518; early check to, 

HeUeaic ^vilbatioa: afiliaiion ce. 
iv. a, 645 i v, 6 and n.. 7, i8-X5|, 
X39, 148; of, V. 439; vi. 

,34*. 

Hxodg CivUixedon: abaorptioo of, 
iv. 79,83,97-8; V. B9; vi. 300-1 nr, 
cDnact with, xv. *3*; vi, 300-t a. 
Imic CiVnmticix: abe^tioo of, v. 
89; conttct with, iv. X07; v. 143 n,, 

*75. 

Teiemig CmUntioo: abeorptxoa of, 
XV. 79, 8x-a, X05-7. 

Jtpofiase Per Baetan Cmlisatiofi: 
abeoiptioo of, iv. 79, 83-3, 96; v. 
8 q, 95; contact wim. XV. 83, 80-91; 
vi 9»,3*e. ^4*. 4*o, 

Idsga, idoHaatcon of, iv. 414. 
laaguas** of, iv, 375; v. 484, 486, 
495, sos-xs. 

law, nipxoiiacT of, vl x8-:9, si. 
rnai^e* of, iv.468-^ 49$, 501-3, iyo, 
martyrdom and truancy, exsmplm of, 
V. 4:1. 

caechaaical peoeba&t of. iv. 335; vi 


Mexic ^vUfoatioA, ebMiption of, v. 

.f?* 45. 89. . 

xnihtajiam of, v. j6, 
mUia^ orginisaiion and technique 
of, iv, 437 445, 448-50. 456^, 

458, 403-4: V. 442. 45*. 

xmlitsry virtue*, attitude tovnrda, iv. 

6401*99. 

mioondea: alien, trestment of, iv. 
163-5; creative, v. 30; dominaot, 
V. a5, 40, 41, 43, 47-9, 89, X53. 
x66. x8x-^ 19*; — borbinsatioii 
of, V. 478-^ 48*; vulgariaadoa 

of, V. 458-9, 478. 

naQonauam; geaeei* of, v. 638, 639; 
ope re don iv. ^xo-ao, 407^; v. 
16^], 640ff.;vi, 6377, ixe^ xit. 
*55,3 * 5-*8; viotenca ta tvlanon to, 
V.589. 

oeeeeaity, beUef in, v> 4*6. 
new era*, inaugundoo of, vi. 339-4 c. 
Koinadk uviliaadon, r^tiona 
wifo. iv. 3, 79, 4*1". 

Orthodox Chnadan CivihatioD: aV 
aorplioa of, iv. 78-9,81,84; v. 89, 
*95. 30c, 30X; vi 300; compariaoi) 
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Wtttem CiviUution 

wiih» iT. 3»i-3, 334-5, 340-:, 

S44. 340» 353-4. 355. 37* W. 
37 J~ 9 i conact wilb, ir. 77, 358, 
360 H.. 36a ««., 3«-9, 

379. 559 . 603 «« > 9:00,. 611; 
T. 4^ 143 n.; v«. 3441 »«Ullty 04 
IT, ^x7 teqq. 

piracUaltBB in, it. }I4 mm, 
pcthEftOion c/. poaibtlity 01, 
cMiioe of. iaa.D. J938, V. 4x5. 
roT>cfr-Bi»r»opric», iv, 220, 471 r. ; r. 

J67, «9. 67a- 
prelettrut, txMximJ, v, 319 
3^0; k^ie* {(ois oui^ d'^is^ 
tioM, V. 323-4; iniUauY fnoa 
•won, V, 3 i 9 -*i, 322 3*3-4; 

r«afkoOf,T.327 ,Suako 
tii^vnd£r bnipamna, 
prolattnoi, iatenaUiv. i97ii.;t. 25, 
Ip Mf?.; csnatjTo schiovecneiui 
Ob T. 174 m;?.: — pluloaophiol 
snoveoias^ t. 176-7; —relviou* 
i90T«Benti, V. 167, 168, x6^2 , 
j 74>^, J77Mff., :9x-3; elcaneca 
in—4eponeea and ^ve*. v. 153-4. 
168, 191-3; — exile*, T. x<9^, 
x68, X88-9; — in f*JltggnMi> « V. 
154^; — mexnbon of alien dvili* 
aaoii2,v. :s3,165-6,174,182;— 
pnmidve p«epto, v. 153, 166; — 
urban populaboo, v. 1^ ^^3-$; 
f«-2b*orpuoe of oiesiben of, into 
body *0^, T, ild-p: reaction* of 
—fentk, T, x67-^, 171-a, 173*4, 
»75» 190-1; — violeni, t, j66, 167, 
170, 17**3, *77 »W. 
proniacuitT, example* of, v. 444-5, 
4^, 458^, 4^4, 466, 478.^, 
481-3, 5oa»«99,, 556. 
proepeo* for, iv. 3-4. 38-9, 155, 
»79“8*. 317-*®, 497-8, 640, 644. 
6^7; T, 9-xO, 103-4, 439. 67*J 
VI. 31^14, 3i9-a»« 
r«]l7.*Ad-iel*p*e, aytoptom* of, vi. 
3 i»-*c. 

rnaotuliai character v. 6-7 n. 
reUgioa of, v. 79*1.; it 83-6, 339; 
Qimtiaiuty—poeition ob v. 190. 
19**4,438^; 344; —uhimaw 

Diumpb of, peaaibJe, it. 582-4^647, 
64^50; 'cujua re^io due ruiM*. 
applixstion of. v. 66^0; *God 
the Matbematidan\ vL 1^ 4c; 
^higbcr critidia', vi. S33-O: m* 
toleraace, iv. 227^ 3^; 'religio 
rcgiofiia relkio refia*, appUeedon 
of, v. 7to, 7x2-12; tecularum, 
gi oi atb of. iv. 9; V. 411, 67<^{; 
aupertotion, derelopswot c^, v, 
S$6; tokretieo, iv. 142-3, 150, 
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184. ** 7 - 8 , ti 588, 669*71; 

vi, 3x^17; univenal chureb. lack 
of evidence for, t, 188. 
religious beaia of, iv. 184-5. 

Ruisiac Orthodox Chiutua CmU* 
satioo: absorption of, iv, 79, 82-3. 
96; V. 89, 104; cofUBCt with, iv, 
881*99.; v. 44, 6:3 n.; vi 3:^11, 
343-3* 

ruthleesDeea of, v, 32^1, 329, 
Mviouia: aicliiLiao, vi. 21^17, 220- 
I, 227; futuruta, Tu 234, 24a; 
pbloat^her-kiog*, vi. 349; vith 
the a w o rd , vi 160, xSt. 
Scxndinavian*: of, t, 319. 

^ 358. 464. 69S n. : impact of. 
XV. 116, 500; V. 209 R., 267. 319. 

am, sen at of, v. 438-9. 
spociaiiaatioii in, iv. 235-6, 241-3. 
■pintuel hUtoiy of, since breakdomi 
of Kildebrandine Papacy, iv. 581- 
»> 645-6; tI 57. 

ateiea, naponil: ardcobiQac into, iv. 

8a fl., 158, 175. ai4-iS, 496; 

V. 189-90, 375 n., 507, 638-41; vt 
3x4; Cbuxcb, relation to, xv. 32^ 
340. 35]; idoUmtioo of, jv. 405-8; 
moral aodal functions of, t. 49. 

Syriac Civiliation: contact with, W. 

495; V. 206 n., 242-3 and n. 

Tirne of Trouble*, question of, iv. 

y- 4 , :o8r.;t 13:6, 3*8,319. 
unfry of, la Middle Agea, Iv. 214, 
3 a 9 > 333 * 35 */ 3 «. 5 * 3 - 4 , 5*8-7, 
6*3; V, 37j; failure to mainf 
iv. 2:42*94., SJ 7 , 623; T. 326, 
375 n .: reatoratjoa of, potalbility 
of, iv, 583-4? V. 395; Ti 3:4. 
unity, >4Tiao of, vi, 6, x*-i3, 13-14, 
18-19. 

univcraal atate, question ob it. 3, 
321 R.; V. 326^; vi 6, 314. ,$«* 
400 vndtr FRakcs: Napoleonic 
Empire. 

$ft ^0 Wtjtr CAXOLlNGtAN £m> 
pini; CxTHOuc Csvsca; Holt 
RoxMK Eatpuii; Papacy ; end 
touUr naaiea of atatea. 

Wheel of Exiatence, iv. 28 n., 53, 37; 
vi. 173,324. 

Wheel, reudoD Co vebide, ir, 35-6. 
Whitby, Synod of, v. 330. 

Widutod, the Saxon pavlot, i?. 490; 
vi. 227. 

\7iUuat I, ih^ Conqueror, King of 
Ei^lasd, iv. 445, 

Wiliian in, King of England, t. 533, 
7*1. 

William IX, Emperor of Oetmany, it, 
466. 
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WaDiica of Kubrvdii Friar, 
cited, «. 1(3-1^ 

WiAkclried. An>oJ(l vozt, v. 379. 
Wixlon, Eiook of, ri. 494-5. 
Witbdnwil.«ad-R«tujii, iv. 33, 34, 
ao6 «i.| 333 : ChriitiaA movemuat of, 
vi s67^; detachment ifireladoDCe, 
V. 393-7; vL 100 133 tfid 146, 

tfO, t?!*, of MVtOUt^tUWC, v:. 
pbilo«ofihee$‘ tttiude co, 

ia nletieo to, ▼. 37-1,39, 34: trvte* 
fi^uratioa 10 reUtioc to, v. 395-7: 
Tt 100 K.| 167-$, JT^X, I7X-3. 
Stt a£w tmdtr ArvNti Italy; 
MiMJUiUi: <9«a(ive. 

Wodeo,v. »33-3,^S. 

Woker, Cardinal Tbomaa, v. 41:. 
WooU^, Sir Leonard: AiraAer>t, 
cited, iv. 44**., 44-5, 359"*; «. 
39 N. 

Wotkett* EduoitioBa] Aw o ciati oD, iv. 
*9T* 

Wond order: Sridah attampt to eateb« 
fv. 18^5; economic, iv. >80 
H^haie biloie to eatibliah, 
It. 407 «W*, *64, 304 tigt., 3x8-19, 

8 H; V. 11, 404; Tt *87, a 89 - 9 «; 

faateto oaed of, iv. tsc, 3x8-30, 
53ji«1. 6 , 314. 

Wonna, Coaeordat ot (^0. xxts), jv. 


W^c^, John, iv, 609 


Xavier, Pnncia, tu Fiancd Xavisb, 
Saint. 

Xaaopboo: ^an&arir, dted, jv. t3x; 
OvMnadha, ^vj. 460-3: /f4/l*me<r, 
dted. vi. 493: jtfaneroMiia. vi $0; 
dted. vi. 470; On deed) of L^CO' 
mcdei, V. di fb; OQ Ufa of So<T3tcS| 
ri. 489, 490, 491: On nowi of battle 
of A^oapotami, iv. 483; on rite of 
CaUb and Ninevd^ iv. 469-71; on 
the Ten Tbouaand, iv. ^67, v. 63-4. 

Xencee, the Aebaemenid Emperor: 
Bebylomes inetitTeetjon agti^: iv. 
45; V. 133 ft,, 3 S>: Sidhtef, 

afur battle of Silamia, v. 51; frea^ 
neea and &11 of, Hcfodotue oa, iv. 
350-1; Greece, attack on, jv. 1:5, 
304; V. J 34 n., 6984.; vu 9, 800 , 
*89* 3 «». 35 ^** 

Yabyl, StiUid-Anal Mini, v. 174 n., 
J76, 

Yang Chu, v. 40a. 

Yaagtae, the, iv. 50, 

Yaa^hartnan, v, 279. 

Yudagird III, Saaanian Etnpefer, 
V. 6w. 


Ya^ X, Caliph, v. aa6, 333, 675 n. 
Yennak the Cceeeck, iv. 497 a.; v. 
609 n. 

Yin and Yang, alteraacion between, tv. 
as »«.. 33.34. S^S; v. 36; vi. 33, j 7a, 
334. 

Yoehimune, Shogun, vi 194 ». 
Young, O. M.; oted, fv, 148-9 n. 
Yucatec CiviliaatioD: breakdown of, 

IV, 105, 107-8; dialotegradon of, 

V, 42; geographical range of, tv. 
to6n.: Ma)u Civiliudon, reladon 
CD, iv. 108; V. 5^ Meiic Civiliaatioa, 
abserfstien by', iv. t05,106 n.; v. 4a, 
89: coinority, decninant, v. 42. 

Yueohi, the, v. 133 n., *43 »*-. *44. 

375, 376, 378, box, 093 fl. 

Yunnan, Mongol conqueet of, v. 45. 

a ihlOl Paahi, S’ad, v. 505 ir. 

, V. 6co. 

Zama, Bacde of (aoa ix.>, vi 291. 
Zaratbuetn, Propbet, v. rax, ra8 
349, 578 67s n., 70s n.; vi. J3, 

41, 43 n., 44 n. 

Zealotum, iv. 639; v. 331 n.; vl 113 a., 
laS, 336. 

Zen eeet, the, v. 96re99., 656 e.; vi 
339. 

2en^ Ixn£d*ad*Di&, Acibeg, v. 354. 
Zeno, Emperor, iv. 335, 336 n.; v. 
478 ^- 

Zeco <n Cjtiuffl, iv. 269, 270, 305; 
V, 79*1., 83 n., 180, 401, 436; vi 
I6 n., 35, 343, 249. 388, 363. 
Zone of ElM, vu 487^. 

ZcDobia, Queen of Pahnyra, v. 319; 
vi 3 JX. 

Zeruhbabei abeettve Jewiah Meeeiah. 

vi J30, X3J, xat, 134,303. 
ZervameiB, vi. 328. 

Zinoviev, Grigory Evae«vieb, tbe 
com parkin of Lenin, v. 184. 

Zo« Carbofwina, iv. 384 and n. 
Zoroaetriaiuem: t$ abortive Syriac 
univanal church, v. t ta, 134,575 te, 
578,676; le foceil, v. mx; ae reac> 
tion agimat HellenUm. iv. 373; vi 
113; eochatclogical ajfwct of, vi 
139: exduaiveiMee of, vi. 33, 400.; 
geneesof.T. tst, 138n., 3^673-3; 
vi. 330; God, conception M, vj. 
43>t«> ia6, tSja.i inapbition of, 
afien or indigenoua, v. 3^ 389-70; 
vi 329; Magi, poahion of, v, 542, 
7050.; vi. 48-4 0.i ManTchaeiim, 
relation to, v. 575, 577, 57^ 
9^, 66e, 6650.; mythology of, 
VL X630.; Orphion, rcsonolance 
to, V. 85; Parthian attitude to, 
V, 240, 249; pohtieal character of. 
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V. i»s, ts6: pondon of—uadci 

ia$ Mpd n., 704^; vi! 

p. 33 , SB, ♦? fi.; — under SMnp 
Empire, v. :a6, :a9">. <75, 1B7, 
*49. *59, 578 , 579, 659-60, 6U. 
67 a- 3 , 677. 70s ; 'rf- 4 } "4 pro- 
of, h- S?6a.; o. *49'5o, 
660; vi. 3*: Stvibitf. conception 
ef, vi. 441*6, 163 n., *68 n., 


353 ; ipirituil power of« ut; 
eup er etitioB ia rcUden to. «. SS4: 
OTneretiam with locu reiipoo*. v. 
547 n.; wokfU etnirt in, v. t *6 «i., 
t?5< > 8 ?. Su iUt« ufdw luAM; 
JuDABu; Nomad). 

Zungu*, tte, T. 31 j n.. 316. 
Zwi^liao Churchy tbs, v. 167», 
169 H. 
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